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PREFATOKY  NOTE. 

The  Editor  of  the  Annual  Register  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  state  that  in  no  case  does  he  claim  to  offer 
original  reports  of  speeches  in  Parliament  or  else- 
where. For  the  former  he  cordially  acknowledges  his 
great  indebtedness  to  the  summary  and  full  reports, 
used  by  special  permission  of  The  Times^  which  have 
appeared  in  that  journal,  and  he  has  also  pleasure  in 
expressing  his  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Editors  of 
"Ross's  Parliamentary  Record,"  The  Spectator,  and 
The  Guardian,  for  the  valuable  assistance  which,  by 
their  consent,  he  has  derived  from  their  summaries 
and  reports,  towards  presenting  a  compact  view  of 
the  course  of  Parliamentary  proceedings.  To  the 
Editors  of  the  two  last-named  papers  he  further 
desires  to  tender  his  best  thanks  for  their  permission 
to  make  use  of  the  summaries  of  speeches  delivered 
outside  Parliament  appearing  in  their  columns. 
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NOTE  ON   NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  THE  ANGLO-FRENCH 

AGREEMENT. 

The  passage  on  this  subject  on  p.  455  (Newfoundland  Section)  should 
be  read  with,  and  where  it  varies  from  as  correcting,  the  summary  of 
the  effect  of  the  Conventiop  on  p.  100  (English  History  Section). 

NOTE  ON  CERTAIN  CHURCH  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  on  p.  98  (English  History  Section)  as  to 
an  arrangement  made  for  the  leasing  of  school  buildings  to  the  local 
authority,  on  certain  conditions,  by  the  foundation  managers  of  the 
Cowes  and  Gurnard  Associated  Voluntary  Schools,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  time  to  be  allowed  for  Church  teaching — either  one  or 
possibly  two  half-hours  weekly— was  to  be  outside  school  hours.  This 
arrangement,  which,  it  is  said,  affected  a  very  small  number  of  schools, 
was  not  actually  carried  into  effect  during  the  year. 
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tween the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  Its  Immediate  Results 
— Mr.  Balfour  at  Manchester;  Uncertainty  of  His  Meaning — Speeches  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham,  at  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Tariff  Commis> 
sion  and  in  the  City — The  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Liverpool — Bye-Elections 
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The  year  opened  in  the  midst  of  the  political  confusion  caused 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  campaign  for  fiscal  reform  and  the  con- 
sequent division  in  the  Unionist  ranks.  This,  however,  was  only 
the  most  prominent  of  many  troubles  besetting  the  Government. 
Among  their  difficulties,  actual  or  plainly  imminent,  were  those 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Education  Act,  with 
licensing  legislation,  and  with  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour 
into  South  Africa.  The  report  on  the  South  African  war,  again, 
had  produced  a  profound  impression  of  uneasiness,  quite  as  much 
among  the  Ministerialists  as  among  the  Opposition.  It  was  felt 
that  the  report  must  be  followed  by  drastic  reform,  which  indeed 
Lord  Esher's  Committee  was  already  engaged  in  devising  ;  but 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  existing 
interests  and  important  elements  in  the  Service. 

Both  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the  Near  East  the  situation  had 
^own  worse  during  the  latter  part  of  1903.  The  impending 
Busso-Japanese  war  threatened  the  peace  of  Europe  owing 
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to  the  existence  of  the  Franco-Bussian  and  Anglo-Japanese 
alliances,  and  throughout  the  month  of  January  the  world  was 
awaiting  its  outbreak.  The  distress  in  Macedonia  was  terrible, 
the  reforms  were  regarded  in  England  as  inadequate  and  the 
mode  of  their  execution  as  ridiculous,  and  it  was  feared  that  an 
insurrection  might  break  out  again  in  the  spring  and  might  lead 
to  a  great  European  war. 

The  fiscal  question,  however,  occupied  the  largest  share  of 
public  attention  in  Great  Britain.  Many  of  the  most  eminent 
Liberal  Unionists  took  the  view  expressed  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  in  a  letter  to  the  Thnes  on  January  7,  and  shared  by  a 
leading  Liberal  Imperialist,  Mr.  Haldane,  in  a  speech  of  Jan- 
uary 2 — that  the  Home  Bule  question  was  in  abeyance,  and 
Protection  or  Free  Trade  the  supreme  issue.  Others  held  that 
in  view  of  Mr.  Balfour's  attitude  at  Sheffield  (Annual  Begister 
for  1903,  p.  202)  fiscal  reform  might  be  left  an  open  question 
in  the  party,  and  that  the  continuance  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
organisation  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  revival  of  the  Home 
Eule  question  should  the  Liberal  party  return  to  office. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  meanwhile  was  actively  continuing  his 
campaign.  On  January  1  it  was  announced  that  the  F^eral 
Ministry  of  Australia  had  telegraphed  on  behalf  of  the  people, 
inviting  him  to  visit  Australia,  pointing  out  that  the  preferential 
trade  leagues  in  course  of  formation  in  their  midst  would  receive 
an  immense  impulse  from  his  visit,  and  confidently  assuring  him 
of  a  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  welcome.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
however,  replied  that  he  could  best  serve  the  common  cause  by 
devoting  himself  to  its  promotion  **  here,  where  the  Motherland 
is  called  on  to  say  what  answer  she  will  make  to  the  advances 
of  her  children  across  the  seas.**  But  it  was  noted  by  his 
opponents  in  Great  Britain  that  Mr.  Deakin's  telegram  con- 
tained no  reference  to  such  advances,  and  spoke  only  of  *'  your 
proposed  agreements  for  preferential  trade  "  ;  and  Lord  Eose- 
bery,  speaking  at  Edinburgh  on  January  6,  after  a  reference 
to  the  **  anomalous  and  humiliating  position  "  of  the  British 
Cabinet,  declared  that  Mr.  Deakin's  telegram  showed  that  the 
fiscal  proposals  attributed  to  the  Colonies  came  from  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain himself. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns,  published  early  in  January, 
afforded  fresh  arguments  against  Mr.  Chamberlain*s  contentions. 
The  total  volume  of  import  and  export  trade  was  903,000,000^., 
or  25,000,000Z.  above  the  highest  figure  previously  recorded.  The 
export  of  manufactured  goods  in  1903  amounted  to  235,000,000^., 
which  was  higher  than  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  **  record  year  '* 
of  1872,  even  apart  from  the  necessary  allowance  for  the  great 
fall  of  values  in  thirty  years.  Moreover,  the  substantial  increase 
was  in  the  great  staple  trades,  such  as  iron,  machinery  and 
woollens,  not  in  the  miscellaneous  industries  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  replacing  them. 

Meanwhile  the  country  was  deluged  with  oratory  on  all  the 
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aspects  of  the  fiscal  problem,  but  only  a  few  of  the  speeches 
can  be  noticed  here.  Sir  John  Gorst,  at  a  non-political  meeting 
at  Preston  on  January  4,  brought  out  the  dangers  to  the  cotton 
trade  involved  in  hampering  the  purchase  of  its  material,  and 
in  encouraging  India  to  demand  protection  for  her  own  manu- 
factures. Lord  George  Hamilton,  who,  like  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  at  Oldham,  was  repudiated  about  this  time  by  the 
Unionist  organisation  in  his  own  constituency,  set  forth  on 
January  11,  in  a  meeting  of  London  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers, 
the  injury  that  would  be  done  by  a  tax  on  food.  Lord  Eobert 
Cecil,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  January  13,  stated  that  Lord 
Salisbury  had  been  opposed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  as  far 
as  developed  before  his  death ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  enter- 
tained at  a  complimentary  dinner  at  the  New  Refonn  Club 
(Jan.  7),  after  denouncing  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  as  an 
appeal  to  greed,  declared  that  the  Liberal  party  would  welcome 
the  Free  Trade  Unionists,  but  must  reserve  themselves  a  free 
hand  as  to  the  amendment  of  the  Education  Act  and  social  and 
land  tenure  reform.  Much  speculation  was  set  up  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Free  Trade  Unionists  by  the  publication  on  Janu- 
ary 11  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  change 
in  the  Liberal  Unionist  organisation  consummated  six  months 
later.  Writing  on  October  23,  1903,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
(as  the  correspondence  was  summarised  in  the  Times)  maintained 
that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  neutral  position  which  they 
had  agreed  to  endeavour  to  maintain  that  the  Central  Liberal 
Unionist  Association  should  continue  to  subsidise  local  associa- 
tions which  had  taken  up  a  decided  position  on  the  question  of 
tariff  reform.  It  must,  he  continued,  *'  have  occurred  to  most 
of  us  that  it  is  almost  impossible  with  any  advantage  to  main- 
tain under  present  circumstances  the  existence  of  the  Liberal 
Unionist  organisation,"  but  before  taking  steps  in  the  matter 
he  desired  to  have  the  views  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Replying 
three  days  later,  Mr.  Chamberlain  expressed  astonishment  that 
the  Duke,  the  president  of  the  association,  should  be  the  first 
person  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  violently  broken  up,  not 
because  the  members  desired  it,  but  because  he  feared  that  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  on  a  question  which  was  not  at  present 
a  party  question  might  be  found  to  differ  from  his  own.  The 
main  object  of  the  association  had  always  been  to  prevent  the 
return  of  a  Home  Rule  Government,  and  in  that  respect  matters 
remained  unchanged.  There  had  never  been  any  pretence  on 
the  part  of  the  central  organisation  to  control  the  decisions  of 
the  local  associations  in  regard  to  matters  outside  the  immediate 
party  programme,  and  he  should  have  thought  that  it  was  better 
to  allow  each  local  association  to  pass  what  resolutions  it  pleased 
in  regard  to  unofficial  questions.  If,  however,  the  Duke  thought 
that  the  opinion  of  Liberal  Unionists  on  the  fiscal  question  ought 
to  be  tested,  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  be  prepared  to  approve  of 
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the  holding  of  a  general  meeting  of  dele^tes  in  London  in  the 
spring,  when  resolutions  might  be  submitted  which  would  raise 
the  point  of  difference.  If  the  majority  agreed  with  the  Duke, 
he  would,  of  course,  retain  his  position  as  president  and  deal 
with  the  funds  and  policy  as  he  thought  fit,  while  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  his  friends  would  retire.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
majority  declared  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  would  be  open  to  the 
Duke  to  review  his  position  in  connection  with  the  association. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  it  clear  that  he  did 
not  urge  this  course,  his  opinion  being  <;hat  they  might  go  on 
as  they  were,  the  funds  being  dispensed  impartially  to  those 
local  associations  which  were  in  need  of  them  and  which  con- 
tinued to  support  the  Government.  To  this  the  Duke  replied 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  suggest  that  the  Liberal  Unionist 
organisation  should  be  violently  broken  up.  What  he  had  in 
his  mind  was  that  neutrality  on  the  fiscal  question  was  difficult 
to  observe  and  had  an  almost  paralysing  effect  on  them.  He 
promised,  however,  to  try,  with  Mr.  Powell  WiUiams,  to  find 
some  solution  of  the  difficulties.  In  his  next  letter,  dated 
December  22,  Mr.  Chamberlain  called  the  Duke's  attention  to 
his  advice  to  Unionist  electors,  which  had  created  a  new  and 
embarrassing  situation  which  could  not  be  maintained.  Unless 
the  Duke  had  taken  this  step  with  the  intention  of  breaking  off 
all  relations  with  the  Liberal  Unionist  Association,  the  position 
could  only  be  regularised  by  a  vote  approving  his  action,  and 
passed  either  by  the  Coxmcil  of  the  Central  Association  or  by 
delegates,  as  suggested  in  his  previous  letter.  The  decision  of 
either  of  these  bodies  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  prepared  to  accept. 
The  Duke  replied  on  January  2  that  he  had  done  all  he  could 
to  avert  the  violent  disruption  of  the  association.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's assumption  that  the  issue  he  had  raised  was  one  upon 
which  men  might  be  content  to  differ  and  yet  act  together 
seemed  to  him  untenable.  The  differences  between  them  were 
not  less  vital  than  those  which  separated  them  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  1886,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  this  situation 
appeared  to  him  to  be  that  the  association  should  recognise  that 
under  present  conditions  its  existence  was  no  longer  necessary, 
and  should  be  dissolved  with  as  little  recrimination  as  possible. 
He  could  not,  he  concluded,  be  a  party  to  a  proceeding  which 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  dividing  the  association 
into  sections,  neither  of  which  would  have  a  right  to  assume  to 
represent  Liberal  Unionist  opinion,  and  if  this  course  were  in- 
sisted on  he  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  resign  the  office 
of  president.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  last  letter,  dated  January  4, 
1904,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  existence  of  the  associa- 
tion was  still  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Unionist  cause, 
and  for  this  reason  he  would  strongly  deprecate  its  dissolution. 
The  decision  was  one  for  the  members  themselves,  and  he 
therefore  proposed,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  call  a  general 
meeting  to  consider  the  situation  and  decide  on  the  course  to 
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be  taken.  This  general  meeting  was  called  for  Wednesday, 
February  3. 

This  correspondence  naturally  intensified  the  expectation  of 
a  Liberal  and  Free  Food  coalition,  and  much  was  said  sub- 
sequently as  to  a  dinner  and  reception  at  which  the  leaders  of 
the  two  parties  were  to  meet.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  intimated 
(Jan.  25)  that  he,  as  an  independent  Liberal,  would  prefer  such 
a  coalition  Ministry  to  a  Liberal  Ministry  proper,  but,  though 
the  dinner  and  reception  were  given  by  Lord  and  Lady  Wim- 
bome  at  Wimbome  House  on  February  5,  the  coalition  did  not 
follow. 

Mr.  Balfour  attempted  to  define  and  defend  the  position  of 
the  Government  in  an  address  to  his  constituents  at  East 
Manchester  (the  first  since  he  had  become  Prime  Minister)  on 
Monday,  January  11.  After  a  brief  but  significant  assurance 
that  in  the  event  of  a  Busso-Japanese  war  Great  Britain  would 
**  to  the  full  carry  out  all  her  treaty  obligations  in  regard  to  any 
of  her  alUes,*'  he  went  on  to  the  fiscal  problem.  He  declared 
that  the  fiscal  controversy  to-day  presented  only  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  that  of  fifty  years  earlier,  that  the  terms  used 
were  misleading,  and  that  he  himself  was  aiming  at  a  Free 
Trade  ideal — better  relations  with  foreign  countries  and  a  closer 
union  with  the  Colonies.  With  his  customary  dialectical  skill 
he  brought  out  seeming  inconsistencies  in  the  recent  speeches  of 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  Bosebery,  and  defended  his  own  position. 
Incidentally,  he  gave  an  emphatic  contradiction  to  the  **  amaz- 
ing legend  "  attributed  to  Lord  George  Hamilton  that  he  had 
brought  down  two  pamphlets  to  the  Cabinet  in  September,  re- 
presenting alternative  courses  in  fiscal  policy.  He  would  not 
go  beyond  the  position  taken  up  at  Sheffield,  because,  to  secure 
a  closer  union  of  the  Empire,  Canada  would  have  to  modify  her 
Protective  system,  Great  Britain  to  submit  to  the  taxation  of 
food ;  a  tax  on  food  was  only  justifiable  as  a  means  to  Imperial 
union,  and  the  acceptance  of  either  position  must  be  a  slow  pro- 
cess ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  appealed  to  the  Unionist  party  to 
learn  from  ecclesiastical  history  that  an  organisation  once  de- 
stroyed could  never  be  repaired,  and  assured  them  that  the 
Home  Rule  question  was  only  temporarily  in  abeyance. 

Next  day,  however,  speaking  at  a  luncheon  in  Manchester, 
Mr.  Balfour  hinted  at  another  means — whether  supplementary 
or  alternative  was  not  quite  clear — of  promoting  the  union  of 
the  Empire.  He  urged  Unionists  to  meet  new  circumstances 
by  new  expedients,  and,  while  claiming  that  the  party  was  a 
party  of  fiscal  reforms,  advised  them  to  regard,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  feelings  of  the  weaker  brethren.  With  regard  to  closer 
union  with  the  Colonies,  he  dwelt  on  the  possibilities  afiforded 
by  the  new  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  which  ought  to  be 
and  would  be  turned  into  a  bond  of  union,  so  far  as  matters  of 
defence  were  concerned,  between  the  Mother  Country,  India 
and  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire.     They  were  trying  to 
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make  the  Imperial  note  not  a  matter  of  vague  phrases  but  a 
practical  matter.  Finally,  in  a  speech  in  the  evening  on  Army 
reform,  he  disclaimed  the  interpretation  put  on  his  reference  to 
the  national  defences  after  the  election  of  1895  as  a  kind  of 
** character"  given  to  the  efficiency  of  other  Administrations. 

The  net  significance  of  these  speeches  was  obscure.  It  was 
plain  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  trying  to  keep  the  party 
together,  and  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  the  Chamberlainite 
section ;  but  it  was  inferred  by  his  opponents  that  he  was  in 
sympathy  with  their  aims  and  on  the  whole  with  their  means, 
and  was  withholding  his  full  co-operation  merely  as  a  matter  of 
pohcy.  Sir  Henry  Fowler  at  Wolverhampton  (Jan.  12)  and  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  at  Maidstone  (Jan.  13)  commented 
severely  on  the  uncertainty  of  his  attitude,  the  latter  also  laying 
stress  on  the  danger  of  political  corruption  involved  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  policy,  and  stating  that  the  Liberal  party  would 
gladly  accept  the  co-operation  of  the  Free  Trade  Unionists,  but 
they  must  be  free  to  amend  the  Education  Act  and  preserve 
the  existing  discretion  of  magistrates  as  to  licensing.  It  was 
noted  that  he  made  no  mention  of  Home  Eule. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  meanwhile,  on  January  11,  at  a  dinner  of 
the  Birmingham  Silversmiths  and  Jewellers*  Association,  briefly 
alluded  to  the  South  African  war  and  its  results.  If  there  was 
lack  of  preparation,  it  did  not,  he  contended,  become  those  who 
opposed  all  preparation  for  a  necessary  war  to  cast  a  stone  at 
him.  After  a  brief  reference  to  his  statement  as  to  the  impor- 
tation of  jewellery  from  Morocco,  of  which  much  had  been 
made  by  the  Free  Traders,  but  which  he  ingeniously  used  to 
show  the  need  of  examining  statistics,  he  went  on  to  repeat  his 
usual  arguments. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  completed  his  Tariff  Commission  a  few  days 
later  by  the  inclusion  of  thirteen  new  members,  of  whom  the 
most  important  were  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  a  distinguished  Indian 
ex-official ;  two  representatives  of  Colonial  interests — Sir  Westby 
Perceval,  Tasmanian  Agent-General,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer, 
formerly  of  the  Canadian  Office  in  London  ;  and  two  of  banking 
— Mr.  Vicary  Gibbs,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Littlejohn.  These  brought 
up  the  total  to  fifty-eight.  It  was  announced  that  a  special 
sub-committee  would  be  appointed  to  deal  with  agriculture,  and 
that  Mr.  Percy  Hurd,  late  editor  of  the  Outlook,  would  assist 
Professor  Hewins  in  the  secretarial  work. 

The  commission  held  its  first  meeting  on  Friday,  January 
15,  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  London,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain 
delivered  an  address  defining  its  aims.  It  was  intended  (1)  to 
stimulate  the  national  invention  and  industry  by  giving  it  greater 
security ;  (2)  to  place  the  Government  in  a  position  to  deal  on 
better  terms  with  foreign  nations  ;  (3)  to  encourage  trade  within 
the  Empire.  To  secure  these  results  the  country  must  abandon 
the  superstition  that  tarift's  should  be  solely  for  revenue.  As 
to  the  prediction  that  a  Protective  tariff  would  make  the  rich 
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richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  the  comfort  of  life  was  more  evenly 
distributed  in  Protected  nations  than  in  Great  Britain.  In  con- 
clnsion,  he  explained  the  special  treatment  of  agriculture  as  due  to 
the  complexity  of  interests  involved,  and  the  non-representation 
of  labour  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  commission  represented  not 
classes  but  trades. 

On  January  18  Mr.  Chamberlain  closed  his  first  campaign  in 
favour  of  fiscal  reform  with  a  speech  at  the  Guildhall  of  the  City 
of  London.  **  There  can  be  no  question,"  said  the  descriptive 
report  in  the  Times ,  **  that  he  intermits  [his  campaign]  now  on 
the  highest  level  he  has  yet  reached,  and  that  the  achievement 
of  his  closing  speech  was  worthy  of  the  great  beginning  in  Glas- 
gow." About  4,000  hearers  were  admitted  by  ticket,  it  being 
unpossible  to  satisfy  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  demand,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  welcome  was  immense,  drowning  a  band 
which  was  strugghng  to  perform  the  National  Anthem. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  expressed  his  regret  that  no  resolution  was 
to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting :  the  more  so  because  he  was 
told  that  the  arguments  which  might  be  successful  in  other 
great  centres  would  have  no  influence  there.  He  did  not  ac- 
cept that  view.  He  had  pointed  out  that  fifty  years  ago  we 
altered  our  fiscal  policy  with  the  definite  purpose  of  securing 
Free  Trade  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  But  we  had  never 
had  free  exchange ;  we  had  had  free  imports  instead,  which  was 
a  very  different  thing.  Under  this  system,  competition  with 
our  trades  and  manufacture^  had  increased,  and  was  altering 
its  character  to  our  disadvantage.  Meanwhile,  the  prosperity 
of  other  countries  which  had  not  adopted  this  fiscal  religion  was 
advancing  more  rapidly  than  ours.  Then  he  had  urged  that 
the  future  of  this  country  depended  mainly  on  its  continuance 
as  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  and  that  every  nerve  should  be 
strained  to  maintain  that  position.  The  City  might  be  the 
clearing-house  of  the  world,  but  its  supremacy  would  be  gravely 
imperilled  by  any  serious  decline  in  the  national  industries.  In 
illustration  of  this,  he  pointed  to  the  history  of  Holland,  Venice, 
and  the  Hanseatic  cities.  The  question  was  whether  the  policy 
of  free  imports,  which  might  have  been  beneficial  for  us  m  the 
original  circumstances,  was  still  good  now  that  circumstances 
had  changed.  He  denied  that  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for 
the  last  year  had,  as  was  alleged,  destroyed  the  basis  of  his  con- 
tention. They  showed  that  there  had  been  a  decrease  in  our 
exports  to  foreign  Protected  coxmtries,  and  though  that  had 
been  concealed  by  an  increase  in  our  exports  to  our  Colonies, 
the  increase  of  foreign  exportations  to  those  Colonies  was  still 
greater.  He  held  that  to  maintain  our  Imperial  position  we 
must  maintain  our  Imperial  trade,  and  that  unless  we  changed 
our  policy  our  foreign  trade  would  disappear.  He  analysed  the 
trade  returns  of  Germany  to  show  that  her  export  trade  was 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  ours,  and  dwelt  on  the  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  trade  prosperity,  there  had  been  in  1903  a  decline  in 
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employment  in  this  country.  He  cited  various  statistics  to  show 
that  there  was  more  steady  prosperity  in  Germany  than  in  this 
country,  and  closed  with  an  eloquent  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  Imperial  union.  **We  have  still,"  he  said,  **a  too 
provincial,  perhaps  I  should  say  a  too  modest,  spirit.  In  the 
great  revolution  which  separated  the  United  States  from  Great 
Britain  the  greatest  man  whom  that  revolution  produced,  ac- 
cording to  my  judgment,  was  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  was 
soldier  and  statesman :  and  he  left  a  precious  legacy  to  his 
countrymen  when  he  disclosed  to  them  the  secrets  of  union  and 
when  he  said  to  them:  'Learn  to  think  Continentally.'  And, 
my  fellow-citizens,  if  I  may  venture  to  give  you  a  message  now, 
I  would  say  to  you  :  *  Learn  to  think  Imperially.'  I  ask  from 
you  no  serious  sacrifice.  I  ask  you  to  be  worthy  of  your  past ; 
I  ask  you  to  remember  that  the  future  of  this  country  which 
we  all  cherish  so  much  hes  in  the  future  of  the  British  race.'* 
We  were  to  think  of  the  Colonies,  he  continued,  as  they  are 
now  in  their  youth,  as  they  will  be  in  their  manhood,  and  de- 
veloping beyond  anything  we  can  hope  for  the  Motherland. 
"  Think  of  them  as  they  are ;  think  of  them  as  they  will  be ; 
share  and  sympathise  with  their  aspirations  for  a  closer  union  ; 
do  nothing  to  discourage  them,  but  show  your  willingness  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  every  effort  they  make  or  propose.  So, 
and  so  only,  can  you  maintain  the  traditions  of  the  past,  the 
renown  of  this  Imperial  City,  and  the  permanence  of  that  potent 
agent  for  peace  and  civilisation  which  we  call  the  British  Empire." 

At  the  overflow  meeting  in  the  Guildhall  Yard,  where  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  a  good  deal  interrupted  by  a  few  of  the 
audience,  he  laid  stress  on  the  growth  and  union  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  declared  that  he  wanted  **that  Britons  all  over  the 
world  should  learn  the  lesson  that  they  should  treat  each  other 
better  than  they  treat  any  one  else."  At  this  meeting  a  re- 
solution in  favour  of  fiscal  reform  was  moved  by  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  seconded  by  Major  Coates,  M.P.  for  Lewisham,  and 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  was  communicated  by  electrophone 
to  the  Albert  Hall  and  the  People's  Palace,  and  read  out  in  both 
places  to  large  audiences  during  its  delivery  at  the  Guildhall. 
It  did  not,  however,  produce  all  the  effect  that  was  hoped.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  it  did  not  deal  successfully  with  the  financial 
and  banking  objections  to  the  scheme,  and  his  references  to  the 
prevalence  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest  in  London  than  Berlin 
and  Paris — for  which  one  of  the  audience  instantly  assigned  an 
obvious  cause,  the  South  African  war,  somewhat  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  speaker, — to  the  multiplication  of  foreign  banks  in 
London,  and  to  Mr.  Schuster's  paper  on  the  banking  aspects  of 
the  proposal,  showed  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
involved.  Hostile  critics,  moreover,  declared  that  the  speech 
showed  lassitude,  and  that  the  audience,  though  sympathetic, 
was  inclined  to  be  critical  rather  than  enthusiastic. 
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The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  speaking  on  the  same  evening  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  (Jan.  19)  at  a  demonstration  of  the  Free  Food 
League  in  Liverpool,  said  that  when  he  justified  the  position  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  the  fiscal  question  in  the  House  of 
Lords  he  beheved  there  was  to  be  a  real  inquiry ;  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  limited  to  the  production  of  a  mass  of  un- 
digested statistics  and  the  issue  of  an  academic  treatise  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  or  that  one  member  of  the  Government  would 
organise  a  plan  of  campaign  to  secure  the  support  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Press  and  the  political  organisations.  In  reference 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  commission,  the  danger  was  that  the 
highly  organised  industries  represented  on  it,  if  they  agreed  on 
a  general  tariff,  would  be  able  to  bring  great  pressure  to  bear  in 
support  of  their  proposals,  while  the  general  body  of  consumers 
and  the  less  highly  organised  industnes  would  find  themselves 
at  a  disadvantage.  He  suggested  the  holding  of  an  inquiry  on 
the  other  side  on  the  hues  of  the  famous  Import  Duties  Com- 
mittee of  1840.  While  he  did  not  believe  so  firmly  as  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  probable  efficacy  of  retaliation,  he  was  more 
disposed  than  formerly  to  approve  the  object  of  that  policy, 
which  was  absolutely  opposed  to  the  dangerous  and  mischievous 
policy  of  Preference  or  Protection.  It  was  not  easy  to  discover 
Mr.  Balfour's  attitude  towards  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals ; 
sometimes  he  seemed  to  have  two  policies,  sometimes  only 
one ;  but  the  Duke  was  unable  to  reconcile  Mr.  Balfour's 
action  in  regard  to  Unionist  candidates  pledged  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  with  his  own  weighty  words.  If  the  present 
electioneering  process  went  on,  the  Unionist  party  would  be 
pledged  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  which  Mr.  Balfour  con- 
sidered dangerous,  and  Mr.  Balfour  himself  would  have  to 
adopt  it  or  make  way  for  Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  to  the  criticisms 
passed  on  the  election  policy  of  the  Free  Food  League,  he  asked 
how  a  political  organisation  could  work  at  all  except  by  making 
its  political  support  dependent  on  the  adoption  of  its  principles. 
As  for  the  charge  brought  against  them  of  breaking  up  the 
Liberal  Unionist  party,  the  position  was  similar  to  that  of  1885, 
when  they  held  that  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone  and  not  they  who 
broke  up  the  Liberal  party.  Contrasting  the  rival  policies  of 
Free  Trade  and  Protection,  the  Duke  said,  in  conclusion,  that 
Bobin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  professed  that  they  only  took 
from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor  ;  but  Protection  tended  to  tax 
the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich.  Lord  George  Hamilton 
also  spoke,  dwelhng  on  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  shipping 
trade  under  the  existing  system,  and  enumerating  some  of  the 
benefits  now  enjoyed  by  the  Colonies,  among  them  fiscal  freedom. 

All  this  time  the  opinion  of  the  electorate,  as  expressed  in 
the  bye-elections,  appeared  to  be  increasingly  adverse  both  to 
the  Government  and  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  election  for  the 
Ashburton  Division  of  Devonshire  (Jan.  7)  had  resulted  in  the 
return  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Eve,  KC.  (L.),  by  5,034  votes,  Sir  R.  Harri- 
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son  (C.)  polling  3,558.  This  majority  was  nearly  double  that 
of  the  election  of  1900,  though  the  deceased  member,  Mr.  Seale 
Hayne,  had  undoubtedly  gained  many  votes  by  his  personal 
popularity.  The  Norwich  election  (Jan.  15)  had  resulted  in  the 
return  of  Mr.  Tillett  (L.)  by  8,576  votes,  Mr.  Wild  (a  follower  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  a  prominent  barrister  on  the  Norfolk 
Circuit)  receiving  6,756  votes,  and  Mr.  Roberts  (Labour)  2,444. 
At  Gateshead  (Jan.  20)  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Free  Trade  and  Labour 
candidate,  received  8,220  votes.  Lord  Morpeth  (Tariff  Reformer 
and  Unionist)  7,015.  These  results  were  the  more  surprising 
because  at  Norwich  the  Free  Trade  forces  were  divided,  while 
the  Tyneside  industries  were  alleged  to  have  suffered  heavily 
from  **  dumping.*'  The  Tariff  Reform  League  took  an  active 
part  in  all  these  elections,  using  various  novel  and  amusing 
devices  to  enforce  its  views,  including  lantern  slides  (nightly 
displayed  in  the  Norwich  market-place)  and  a  megaphone,  while 
one  of  its  speakers  **  made-up"  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. But  its  proceedings  were  unfavourably  criticised  by  a 
section  of  the  Ministerialist  electorate,  and  the  Unionist  candi- 
date in  the  Ayr  Burghs  declined  its  aid. 

Doubtless  the  other  causes  already  mentioned  contributed 
largely  to  the  Unionist  defeat.  The  most  prominent  was  the 
question  of  the  Education  Act.  Early  in  the  year  the  Welsh 
County  Councils  were  concerting  means  to  frustrate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  clauses  designed  to  secure  the  maintenance  of 
denominational  schools.  **  Passive  resistance  "  continued,  and 
the  proceedings  at  Leicester  (Jan.  27)  may  be  taken  as  typical. 
**  One  hundred  and  fifty  passive  resisters,*'  said  the  Times*  re- 
port, **  including  the  mayor  and  several  aldermen,  town  coun- 
cillors. Nonconformist  ministers,  and  medical  men  were  sum- 
moned for  non-payment  of  rates.  For  two  and  a  half  hours 
they  poured  out  strong  protests  against  the  Education  Act, 
which  was  said  to  be  based  on  the  morals  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Dick  Turpin  in  order  to  uphold  priestcraft.  .  .  .  Orders  were 
made  in  all  cases"  for  distraint.  The  opposition  to  the  Act 
counted  for  much  in  the  election  at  Norwich,  where  differences 
between  the  Church  and  Nonconformity  are  traditionally  acute, 
and  in  a  less  degree  at  Gateshead,  where  an  unavailing  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  the  Irish  vote  for  the  Unionist  candidate 
on  the  ground  of  the  favourable  treatment  of  denominational 
schools  under  the  Act.  In  the  Ayr  Burghs,  though  the  Act 
did  not  apply  to  Scotland,  it  was  made  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  the  contest  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  moved  to  write  to  Mr. 
Younger,  the  Unionist  candidate,  in  its  defence.  He  claimed 
for  it  that  it  gave  Nonconformists  more  than  they  had  before, 
that  the  policy  of  giving  rate  aid  to  denominational  teaching 
was  practised  far  more  extensively  in  Scotland  than  the  Act 
would  allow  in  England,  and  that  great  confusion  of  ideas 
underlay  the  terms  "rate  aid  "  and  ** denominational  teaching"  : 
no  valid  principle  of  distinction  could  be  found  between  rate  aid 
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and  aid  from  taxes,  and  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  term 
"denominational  teaching  *'  would  make  all  Christian  teaching 
"denominational."  The  Scotch  system  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  and  would  be  unacceptable  to 
the  English  Nonconformists.  Similarly,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  presiding  on  January  23  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Diocesan  Education  Society  at  Canterbury,  said  he  had 
tried,  and  was  trying,  very  hard  to  understand  the  position  of 
those — good  men  and  public-spirited  citizens — who  declared 
that,  whatever  Parliament  might  do  or  say,  they  would  never 
consent  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  what  they  believed  to  be 
error.  He,  too,  failed  to  see  the  distinction  between  contribu- 
tions through  taxes  and  through  rates.  The  rehgious  teaching 
in  Board  schools,  which  was  keenly  upheld  by  some  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  passive  resistance,  must  be  regarded  as 
erroneous  by  every  unbeliever,  agnostic,  Jew  and  Roman 
Catholic  in  the  land.  Should  Churchmen  ever  be  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  the  system  of  education  in  force,  they  would 
yet  be  hindamentally  wrong  if  they  refused  to  bear  burdens 
constitutionally  laid  on  them.  The  distinction  which  the  Arch- 
bishop found  unintelligible  was  defended  on  the  ground  that 
rates  are,  and  taxes  are  not,  specifically  apportioned  to  their 
various  purposes ;  and  while  Dr.  Clifford  and  other  Noncon- 
formist leaders  continued  their  opposition,  some  Liberal  High 
Churchmen,  among  them  the  editor  of  the  Pilot,  urged  the 
abandonment  of  specifically  "Church  "  schools  in  exchange  for 
facilities  of  giving  optional  and  dogmatic  religious  teaching  in 
all  elementary  schools  whatever. 

Keen  misgivings  were  aroused  by  the  prospect  of  licensing 
legislation,  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Balfour's  declarations  of  the 
previous  year  (Annual  Register  for  1903,  p.  69).  It  may  here 
be  noted  that  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  who  had  taken  a  prom- 
inent position  as  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  existing  right  of 
the  magistrates  to  refuse  the  renewal  of  licences  judged  super- 
fluous, lost  his  post  as  deputy-chairman  of  the  Birmingham 
justices  on  January  6  ;  Mr.  A.  M.  Chance  being  elected  by  40 
votes  to  20. 

But  the  question  of  Chinese  labour  now  began  to  come  to 
the  front.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Transvaal  Legisla- 
tive Council  at  the  end  of  December  excited  apprehension,  in- 
asnoiuch  as,  under  the  proposed  scheme,  the  labomrers  were  to 
be  bound  by  contract  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  rights  over 
them  were  to  be  transferable  :  while  there  seemed  to  be  in- 
adequate security  for  their  humane  treatment  as  against  the 
renewal  of  the  horrors  of  the  old  coolie  traffic,  and  it  was  feared 
that  they  would  introduce  new  vices  and  new  sanitary  perils, 
and  decrease  the  opportunities  for  white  labour  in  South  Africa. 
Major  Seely,  M.P.,  who  had  served  throughout  the  South  African 
war,  protested  energetically  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  (Jan.  12) 
against  the  adoption  of  any  such  policy  until  after  a  full  discussion 
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in  Parliament.  Its  adoption,  he  said,  would  destroy  the  ideals 
of  every  soldier  who  fought  in  South  Africa.  The  desired  dis- 
cussion was  promised  by  the  Colonial  Secretary :  but  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand,  through  the  Governor  (the  Earl 
of  Ranfurly),  expressed  a  strongly  hostile  view,  and  Colonial 
opinion,  except  in  Canada,  was  generally  adverse.  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton  replied  to  Lord  Banfurly  (Jan.  25)  that  the  Government 
desired  to  treat  the  Transvaal  as  a  self-governing  Colony,  and 
could  not  refuse  to  accede  to  its  wishes  in  deference  to  the  re- 
presentations of  a  part  of  the  Empire  not  directly  interested. 
But  it  was  doubted  in  England  whether  these  wishes  had  been 
correctly  ascertained. 

The  expedition  to  Somaliland,  also,  was  viewed  with  dis- 
satisfaction, and  that  to  Tibet  aroused  considerable  misgiving. 
Ostensibly  a  peaceful  mission,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  military 
escort,  which  (it  was  held)  involved  a  violation  of  the  provision 
of  the  Government  of  India  Act  (1858),  under  which  the  Indian 
Army  may  not  be  employed  for  miUtary  purposes  outside  India 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  This  objection  was  insisted 
on  in  particular  by  a  distinguished  Indian  Civil  servant,  Sir  H. 
J.  S.  Cotton  (Times,  Jan.  9  and  18),  who  also  laid  great  stress  on 
the  difficulties  of  the  advance  and  on  the  fact  that  the  treaty 
obhgations  the  expedition  was  to  enforce  were  incumbent  not 
directly  on  the  Tibetans,  but  on  China,  while  he  scoffed  at  the 
notion  of  *'  Russian  intrigue  **  at  Lhasa. 

The  fiscal  question,  however,  took  by  far  the  largest  space 
in  the  political  speeches  of  the  month.  Mr.  John  Morley,  speak- 
ing at  Arbroath  on  January  18,  described  the  Government  as  "  a 
scratch  crew  on  a  raft,"  deplored  their  weakness  in  view  of 
the  impending  war  in  the  Far  East,  and,  after  commenting  on 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  South  Africa  and  the  dangers  of 
Chinese  labour,  dealt  with  the  difficulties  that  would  be  set  up 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme ;  and  at  Forfar  (Jan.  20)  while 
recognising  the  significance  of  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, coming  as  it  did  from  a  great  ironmaster,  condemned  his 
suggestion  of  a  further  inquiry  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
emergency  now,  as  there  was  in  1840,  and  vindicated  Cobden's 
policy  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  attack.  Mr.  Bryce  at  East 
Grinstead  (Jan.  21)  declared  that,  stripped  of  its  rhetoric,  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Guildhall  speech  came  perilously  near  to  cant ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  a  letter  dated  December  26,  but 
published  January  21,  denounced  "  this  raging,  tearing,  Pro- 
tectionist propaganda  manufactured  at  Birmingham,"  and  de- 
clared that  its  success  would  involve  harder  conditions  of  life 
for  the  poorer  classes,  the  corruption  of  politics  and  the  domina- 
tion of  trusts.  On  January  22  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
speaking  to  the  Eighty  Club,  declared  that  the  country  was 
sick  of  the  fiscal  question,  and  said  that  in  spite  of  the  temp- 
tations offered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pohcy  to  manufacturers, 
the  common  sense  of  the  country  was  rejecting  the  fallacious 
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scheme.  Mr.  Bobson,  who  followed,  argued  that  tari£f  reform 
would  obstruct  social  reform.  Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  on  the 
same  evening  at  Southport,  said  that  the  bye-elections  showed 
that  the  country  was  rejecting  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  and 
that  his  Guildhall  speech  contained  only  exploded  arguments. 
As  preferable  aids  to  British  trade,  Mr.  Asquith  suggested  the 
reconstruction  of  our  consular  system,  retrenchment  and  higher 
taxation  of  land.  On  January  25  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  ad- 
dressing the  DubHn  Institute  of  Bankers,  urged  that  Ireland  had 
no  interest  in  Protection,  but  had  great  reason  to  fear  Colonial 
competition  in  her  cattle  trade  with  Great  Britain.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  devoted  his  speech  at  Glasgow  (Jan.  27) 
mainly  to  an  exposition  of  the  successive  transformations  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme,  and  described  it  as  "  a  bankrupt  specula- 
tion.'' Lord  Goschen  at  Halifax  (Jan.  28)  strongly  contested 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  arguments,  declaring  that  "dumping  was 
the  child  of  Protection  and  high  prices  one  of  its  results  "  ;  and 
at  Newcastle,  on  January  29,  he  pointed  out  that  the  increase  in 
imports  in  1903  had  not  been  in  manufactured  goods,  but  in 
food  stuffs,  raw  materials,  and  requisites  for  the  community. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  at  Manchester  (Jan.  29)  strongly  deprecated 
retaUation  as  likely  to  be  ineffectual,  and  invited  the  Government 
to  disclose  its  tariffs  before  the  country  was  called  on  to  decide 
the  issue. 

On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  was  coming  to  the 
front  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  fiscal  **  reformers,"  declared  at 
Bradford  (Jan.  20)  that  technical  education  was  the  result,  not 
the  cause,  of  German  industrial  development,  that  it  was  not 
an  adequate  remedy  for  the  state  of  British  trade,  that  our 
success  in  the  past  had  been  due  partly  to  cheap  raw  material 
and  partly  to  our  geographical  position,  and  that  though  he 
was  not  despondent  as  to  the  future,  the  true  field  for  commer- 
cial expansion  was  within  the  Empire.  On  January  23  the 
cause  of  fiscal  reform  received  an  influential  recruit  in  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  expounded  his  reasons  at  Bedford,  and 
Dr.  Cunningham,  the  eminent  economic  historian,  speaking 
at  Cambridge,  advocated  a  food  tax,  partly  as  enabling  capital 
to  find  new  forms  of  employment  on  the  land.  On  January  26 
Professor  Ashley,  lecturing  at  the  London  Institution,  urged  that 
the  Cobdenite  pohcy  of  **  fighting  hostile  tariffs  by  free  imports  " 
would  lead  to  the  use  of  poorly  paid  unskilled  labour  of  a  low 
class,  while  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  Leamington  argued  that 
the  campaign  against  '*  Free  Imports  "  was  a  kind  of  supplement 
to  factory  legislation,  being  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
British  worker  against  the  cheaper  labour  of  foreign  countries. 

But  the  point  of  most  inmiediate  importance  in  the  contro- 
versy was  not  the  economic  arguments,  but  the  relation  of  the 
Free  Food  Unionists  to  the  Government.  Speaking  at  Staly- 
bridge  on  January  20  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made 
light  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  secessions;  insisted  that  it  was 
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necessary  to  preserve  the  Unionist  organisation  as  a  defence 
against  Home  Rule  ;  and  declined  to  be  **  excommunicated  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  from  the  Liberal  Unionist  Church." 
It  was  noted,  however,  that  Mr.  Long,  a  member  of  the 
Government,  had  gone  down  to  Wiltshire  to  assist  a  tariff 
reformer  who  was  to  stand  at  the  next  general  election  against 
Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder,  a  Free  Food  Unionist;  and  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  at  Worcester  (Jan.  27)  declared  that  such  action 
justified  the  formation  of  Free  Food  Unionist  Associations  in 
every  constituency,  and  contended  that  the  Free  Food  Unionists 
were  merely  adhering  to  the  original  creed  of  the  party.  He 
believed  that  Mr.  Balfour  would  eventually  come  out  nearer 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  than  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  but  while  he 
supported  the  latter,  Free  Food  Unionists  must  oppose  him. 
Mr.  Churchill,  who  also  spoke,  went  further  than  his  colleague 
in  his  condemnation  both  of  Mr.  Long  and  of  the  Government 
policy.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  speaking  again  at  King's 
Norton  (Jan.  28),  asserted  that  there  was  nothing  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  Unionist  party  in  their  fiscal  programme, 
that  the  Government  had  felt  bound  to  break  with  the  past  and 
arm  themselves  with  power  to  negotiate,  and  observed  that  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  would  make  clear  both  the  intentions  of 
the  Free  Food  Unionists  and  their  strength. 

The  apparent  weakening  of  the  position  of  the  Ministry  was 
the  more  regrettable  inasmuch  as  the  problems  of  Army  reform 
forced  upon  the  nation  by  the  unfortunate  experiences  of  the 
war  in  South  Africa  were  even  more  numerous  and  complex 
than  those  dealt  with  successfully  by  Mr.  Cardwell  thirty  years 
before.    Mr.  Arnold-Forster  was  known  to  be  a  War  Minister  of 
exceptional  energy  and  expert  knowledge  ;  and  his  speech  at  the 
Liverpool  Conservative  Club  on  January  21  gave  indications  of 
his  views  as  to  the  reconstitution  of  the  forces  of  the  Crown. 
He  said  the  nation  might  spend  less  money  on  the  Army  and 
get  the  same  results  as  at  present,  or  might  spend  the  same 
amount  and  get  better  results.      He  recognised  defects  in  the 
miUtary  organisation,  but  it  would  be  madness  to  starve  it  now 
because  another  organisation  might  be  created  in  the  future  to 
replace  it.     We  were  now  in  the  same  position  as  before  the 
Boer  war  broke  out ;  we  could  not  send  a  single  battalion  at 
full  strength  from  this  country  without  mobihsing  the  Army. 
It  was  essential  that  that  state  of  things  should   be  promptly 
altered.     The  position  of  the  Reservists  demanded  some  relief, 
and  we  required  a  large  addition  to  our  supply  of  commissioned 
officers.     Barracks  were  very  bad,  and  the  method  of  recruit- 
ing was   open   to   improvement,  while  the  Militia  was  being 
extinguished.    He  deemed  it  a  part  of  his  commission  to  give 
the  Militia  the  position  to  which  they  were   entitled.      The 
problems  connected  with  the  Volunteer  forces  might  be  reme- 
died by  the  application  of  sympathy  and  common  sense.     There 
was  a  way  out  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  Army, 
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and  he  believed  he  saw  it,  but  he  pleaded  for  patience  and  for 
a  cessation  of  attacks  upon  the  Army.  This  statement  was 
generally  well  received,  and  was  interpreted  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  (at  Morpeth,  Jan.  22)  as  meaning  that  Mr.  Brodrick's 
Axmy  corps  scheme  was  shelved.  But  besides  Anny  re-organi- 
sation, the  whole  framework  of  War  Office  administration  was 
held  to  need  reconstruction.  The  War  Office  Re-organisation 
Committee — a  triumvirate  consisting  of  Lord  Esher,  Admiral 
Sir  John  Fisher,  and  Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  late  Gover- 
nor of  Victoria — had  been  appointed  in  November,  1903.  Its 
first  report,  dealing  with  the  outlines  of  its  scheme,  was  pub- 
lished on  February  1,  with  a  covering  letter  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  emphasising  the  recommendations  made  in  the  first 
part  of  the  report  itself.  The  three  parts  of  the  report  may  be 
summarised  as  follows : — 

I.  The  War  Office,  hitherto  adapted  only  for  administration 
during  peace,  must  be  reconstituted  vnth  the  single  aim  of 
preparing  the  military  forces  of  the  Crown  for  war.  An  organ 
must  be  provided  capable  of  obtaining  and  collating  for  the  use 
of  the  Cabinet  all  the  information  and  expert  advice  required  for 
shaping  the  national  policy  in  war  and  determining  the  necessary 
preparations  in  peace.  Though  the  British  Empire,  as  a  great 
naval,  Indian  and  Colonial  Power,  has  to  deal  with  problems  of 
defence  far  more  complex  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  no 
such  organ  exists.  To  form  its  nucleus,  the  Commissioners 
looked  to  the  Defence  Committee  of  the  Cabinet ;  and,  in  their 
letter  to  the  Prime  Minister,  they  suggested  that  while  he  and 
his  successors  should  be  left  absolute  discretion  in  the  choice 
of  its  members,  yet  to  secure  continuity  of  policy  there  should 
be  a  permanent  element  in  it  consisting  of:  (1)  A  permanent 
secretary  who  should  be  appointed  for  five  years,  renewable  at 
pleasure.  (2)  Under  this  official,  two  naval  officers  selected 
by  the  Admiralty,  two  military  officers  chosen  by  the  War 
Office,  and  two  Indian  officers  nominated  by  the  Viceroy,  with, 
if  possible,  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  Colonies.  These 
officers  should  not  be  of  high  rank,  and  the  duration  of  their 
appointment  should  be  hmited  to  two  years. 

The  duties  of  the  permanent  nucleus  of  the  Defence  Com- 
mittee would  be :  (a)  To  consider  all  questions  of  Imperial  defence 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Navy,  the  Military  Forces,  India, 
and  the  Colonies.  (6)  To  obtain  and  collate  information  from 
the  Admiralty,  War  Office,  India  Office,  Colonial  Office,  and 
other  departments  of  State,  (c)  To  prepare  any  documents 
required  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Defence  Conmiittee, 
anticipating  their  needs  as  far  as  possible,  {d)  To  furnish  such 
advice  as  the  Committee  may  ask  for  in  regard  to  defence  ques- 
tions involving  more  than  one  department  of  State,  (e)  To  keep 
adequate  records  for  the  use  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  day  and  of 
its  successors. 

The  functions  now  vested  in  the  Joint  Naval  and  Military 
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Committee  for  Defence,  and  in  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Defence  Committee. 

II.  There  should  be  an  Army  Council,  modelled  on  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  the  War  Secretary  being  placed  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  footing  as  the  First  Lord,  so  that  all  submis- 
sions to  the  Crown  on  military  matters  should  be  made  by  him 
alone ;  the  Council  to  consist  of  four  military  and  three  civil 
members,  with  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary  as  Secretary. 
The  division  of  functions  would  be  as  follows  :  (a)  Secretary  of 
State,  (b)  First  Military  Member — Military  PoHcy  in  all  its 
branches  :  War  Staff  duties.  Intelligence,  Mobilisation,  Plans  of 
Operations,  Training,  Military  History,  Higher  Education,  War 
Regulations,  (c)  Second  Military  Member — Recruiting,  Pay, 
DiscipUne,  Rewards,  Peace  Regulations,  (d)  Third  Military 
Member — Supply,  Clothing,  Remounts,  Transport,  (e)  Fourth 
Military  Memher — Armaments  and  Fortifications.  (/)  Civil 
Member,  the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State — Civil 
Business  other  than  Finance.  (//)  Civil  Member,  the  Financial 
Secretary — Finance,  Audit,  Accounting,  Estimates. 

Or,  summarising,  the  grouping  would  be :  (a)  Minister  respon- 
sible to  the  Crown  and  to  Parliament ;  (6)  Operations  of  War  ; 
(c)  Personnel ;  (d)  Supply  ;  (e)  Armament ;  (/)  Civil  Business  ; 
(g)  Finance. 

The  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  of  which  the  functions 
were  far  too  multifarious  and  the  existence  had  been  regarded 
by  the  Hartington  Commission  and  the  minority  of  the  War 
Commission  as  an  anomaly,  must  be  abolished.  The  work  of 
inspection,  which  he  had  practically  been  unable  to  exercise, 
must  be  transferred  to  an  Inspector-General,  and  the  offices  of 
Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  and  of  Military  Secretary 
must  also  disappear. 

III.  There  must  be  extensive  decentralisation.  Under  the 
Inspector-General,  as  part  of  his  staff,  should  be  Inspectors  of 
Cavalry,  Horse  and  Field  Artillery,  Garrison  Artillery,  Engineers 
and  Mounted  Infantry.  Inspectors  of  Infantry  were  held  to 
be  unnecessary.  The  Inspector-General  should  attend  at  all 
manoeuvres  or  considerable  reviews,  act  as  umpire  at  large 
manoeuvres  and  report  annually  to  the  War  Secretary  and 
Council  by  November  1,  and  should  also  report  on  the  confiden- 
tial reports  of  generals,  and  have  power  to  report  on  any  officer. 
All  promotions  above  the  rank  of  captain  (with  the  exception  of 
officers  of  the  General  Staff)  were  to  be  made  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  new  Board  of  Selection  comprising  general  officers 
commanding-in-chief.  The  General  Staff,  however,  was  to  be 
centrally  supervised  and  administered,  and  presided  over  by  the 
new  Inspector-General. 

These  proposals  for  drastic  change  were  well  received  by  the 
public.  The  admission  of  a  Colonial  element  to  the  Defence 
Committee,  anticipated  in  the  previous  autumn  by  the  invita- 
tion to  its  deliberations  of  the  Canadian  War  Minister,  was 
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especially  commended  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  a  speech  to  the  British 
Empire  Lieagae  on  February  1.  In  the  Service,  however,  much 
discussion  and  some  dismay  were  created.  It  was  presently 
announced  that  Lord  Boberts  had  retired,  in  view  of  the  report, 
from  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  but  the  fact  that  he  had 
consented  to  give  his  services  to  the  new  Army  Council  was  held 
to  disprove  the  rumour  that  he  strongly  dissented  from  the  pro- 
posed changes,  a  rumour  that  had  been  momentarily  exaggerated 
into  a  report  that  he  had  been  hustled  out  of  office.  The  main 
recommendations  of  the  comimittee  were  adopted  before  the 
pubhcation  of  the  report,  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was 
shortly  afterwards  appointed  Inspector-General. 

The  names  of  the  military  members  of  the  Army  Coimcil 
were  announced  on  February  8.  They  were :  Lieut.-General  the 
Hon.  Sir  Neville  Lyttelton,  K.C.B. ;  Major-Generals  C.  W.  H. 
Douglas,  H.  C.  O.  Plumer,  C.B.,  and  Sir  J.  Wolfe-Murray,  K.C.B. 
Besides  these,  the  Council  was  composed  of :  the  Secretary  for 
War  (Mr.  Amold-Forster),  President ;  the  Under-Secretary  (the 
Earl  of  Donoughmore) ;  the  Financial  Secretary  (the  Right  Hon. 
W.  Bromley  Davenport,  M.P.),  and  the  Permanent  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State  for  War  (Colonel  Sir  E.  W.  Ward,  K.C.B.), 
Secretary  of  the  Council. 

On  January  26  one  of  the  gravest  financial  scandals  of 
recent  years  came  to  a  tragic  endmg.  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright, 
managing  director  of  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, had  been  at  last  prosecuted  by  a  comimittee  of  sufferers, 
after  the  Government  had  declared  itself  unable  to  take  action, 
and  his  escape  to  New  York  and  subsequent  extradition  had 
been  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  year  1903  (Annual  Register, 
1903,  p.  25).  He  was  convicted,  after  twelve  days*  trial  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  of  issuing  two  false  and  fraudulent 
balance  sheets  of  the  defunct  companies,  and  received  the 
heaviest  sentence  permitted  by  statute  for  that  offence — seven 
years'  penal  servitude.  After  receiving  sentence  he  was  con- 
ducted to  an  adjoining  consultation  room.  He  was  conversing 
with  some  friends  when  he  rose,  walked  towards  the  window, 
and  then  sank  into  a  chair,  and  became  almost  instantly  un- 
conscious. He  died  in  a  few  minutes.  The  cause  of  death 
was  at  first  attributed  vaguely  to  heart  failure,  but  the  inquest 
showed  that  he  had  poisoned  himself  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a  speech  of  some  historical  interest 
on  January  30  at  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  previously  to  the 
inauguration  of  a  memorial  clock  erected  by  a  working-class 
subscription  in  West  Birmingham  in  commemoration  of  his 
services  to  the  Empire  in  South  Africa.  After  referring  with 
pride  to  his  connection  with  the  city  in  its  municipal  work  and 
m  Parliament,  he  went  on  to  say,  in  reference  to  his  South 
African  tour,  that  from  his  first  occupancy  of  the  position  of 
Colonial  Secretary  he  had  the  idea  that  such  a  Minister  could 
not  better  employ  his  time  than  in  a  visit  to  some  of  the  great 
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Colonies  and  possessions  which  it  was  his  duty  to  administer. 
He  had  that  idea  before  there  was  any  thought  of  the  South 
African  war.  In  that  war  two  irreconcilable  ideals  of  progress 
and  civihsation  came  into  conflict.  The  issue  had  to  be  tried. 
It  was  not  a  selfish  interest  on  one  side  or  the  other.  We  were 
fighting  for  principles  and  ideals  on  which  our  whole  Empire 
has  been  based,  and  if  we  had  failed  the  failure  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  existence  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Chamberlain  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  that  a  real  union  of  the  races  within  the 
Empire  must  be  a  voluntary  one,  and  that  it  could  only  be 
brought  about  by  time  and  patience. 

The  month  of  January  closed  with  the  news  of  another 
Unionist  defeat.  The  Ayr  Burghs  election  took  place  on 
Friday,  January  29,  and  the  result  was  declared  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing. Mr.  Dobbie  (Liberal)  received  3,221  votes ;  Mr.  Younger 
(Unionist),  3,177.  Thus  a  Liberal  majority  of  44  replaced  a 
Conservative  majority  (in  1890)  of  580;  and  the  poll  was  the 
heaviest  on  record.  Mr.  Younger  had  repudiated  the  aid  of  the 
Tariff  Beform  League,  and  limited  himself  to  the  support  of  the 
Sheffield  policy. 


CHAPTEB  IL 

Opening  of  Parliament — King's  Speech — Lords'  Debate  on  the  Address — niness 
of  Mr.  Balfoar — Commons'  Debate  on  the  Address ;  Working  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act ;  The  Macedonian  Question ;  The  Conduct  of  the  South  African 
War — Outbreak  of  War  between  Russia  and  Japan — Amendment  to  the 
Address,  Dealing  with  British  Commerce  in  the  East — Duke  of  Devonshire 
in  the  City — The  Fiscal  Question;  India;  Amendment  to  the  Address; 
Division — Bye-election  in  Hertfordshire  (St.  Albans) — The  Chinese  Labour 
Question ;  Lords'  Debate,  and  Amendment  to  the  Address  in  the  Commons — 
Amendments  on  Irish  Land  Act  and  the  Unemployed — Address  Carried — 
Lords'  Debates  on  Macedonia  and  on  Fiscal  Policy — Reports  on  Tariff  Wars 
— The  Venezuela  Settlement — Supplementary  Estimates  for  Army  and  Navy ; 
Discussed — Musical  Copyright  and  Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Bills — Lords* 
Debates  on  Arrangement  of  Business,  and  Tibet — Navy  Estimates ;  Dis- 
cussed— Proceedings  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  and  Liberal  League 
— Impending  Retirement  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  Announced — Commons' 
Debate  on  Sugar  Commission — London  Countv  Council  Election — London 
Education  Committee — Second  Report  of  Lord  Esher's  Committee — Army 
Estimates — Debate  on  Them — Mr.  Pirie's  Resolution  on  the  Fiscal  Question, 
and  the  Prime  Minister's  **  Other  Document " ;  Debates — Lord  Rosebery  at 
Newcastle — Education  and  the  "Religious  Difficulty";  Debate  in  the 
Commons;  Proposed  Compromise — Signs  of  Unionist  Disintegration — ^Re- 
newed Debates  on  the  Estimates — Controversy  Continued  as  to  Chinese 
Labour;  East  Dorset  Election;  Debates  on  the  Subject  in  the  Lords  and 
Commons;  Subject  Reopened  on  Consolidated  Fund  Bill;  Hyde  Park  De- 
monstration— Parliament  during  the  Latter  Part  of  March — Private  Legisla- 
tion (Wales)  Procedure  Bill — Civil  Service  and  Revenue  Estimates-— Con- 
cluding Section  of  War  Office  Report — Scottish  Education  Bill— Aliens  Bill 
— Debate  on  Easter  Adjournment — Conference  on  Macedonia — Impending 
Retirement  of  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach. 

In  dreary  weather,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  brilliant 
scene  within  the  House  of  Lords,  the  King  and  Queen  opened 
Parhament  in  state  on  Tuesday,  February  2.  The  King's 
Speech  referred  in  most  cordial  terms  to  the  friendly  feelings 
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between  Great  Britain  and  France,  as  exhibited  by  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  and  otherwise,  and  announced  that  similar 
agreements  were  in  process  of  negotiation  with  Italy  and  the 
^therlands,  and  that  an  agreement  had  also  been  concluded 
with  Portugal  for  the  determination  of  the  fix)ntier  between 
Portuguese  territory  in  South- West  Africa  and  the  Barotse 
Kingdom  by  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  Italy.  Referring  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Alaskan  boimdary,  the  Speech  expressed 
satisfaction  that  one  of  those  "  misunderstandings  in  which 
ancient  boundary  treaties,  made  in  ignorance  of  geographical 
facts,  are  so  fertile  [had]  been  finally  removed  from  the  field 
of  controversy."  In  Somaliland,  General  Egerton's  successes 
would  "  materially  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  the  Mullah's 
power,"  and  cordial  co-operation  had  been  received  from  Italy 
and  Abyssinia.  A  brief  reference  to  the  Busso-Japanese 
n^otiations  closed  with  the  assurance  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  gladly  afford  assistance  towards  a  pacific  solution. 
Reviewing  the  situation  in  Macedonia,  the  Speech  expressed  an 
earnest  hope  that  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  cessation  of 
the  disturbances  to  carry  out  "those  practical  measures  of 
amehoration  which  are  so  sorely  needed  in  those  imhappy 
regions,"  among  them  the  reorganisation  of  the  gendarmerie, 
and  noted  with  satisfaction  the  initial  steps  taKen  in  that 
direction.  Passing  to  more  domestic  subjects,  the  Speech 
expressed  gratification  ''  that  the  Legislatures  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  passed  laws  giving  effect  to  the  naval  agree- 
ments entered  into  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1902,"  and 
mentioned  the  New  Zealand  preferential  tariff.  A  paragraph 
of  an  unwonted  character  expressed  deep  concern  at  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  supply  of  cotton,  and  hope  "  that  the  efforts 
made  in  various  parts  of  my  Empire  to  increase  the  area  under 
cultivation  might  be  successful." 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Chinese  Government,  a 
Political  Mis^on  had  entered  Tibetan  territory  in  order  to 
secure  the  due  observance  of  the  Convention  of  1890  relating  to 
Sikkim  and  Tibet.  A  Chinese  official  had  been  despatched 
from  Pekin  to  meet  it,  and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  an 
arrangement  might  be  arrived  at  with  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan 
authorities  which  would  peacefully  remove  a  constant  source  of 
difficulty  and  friction  on  the  northern  frontier  of  India. 

Referring  to  the  Estimates,  the  Speech  recognised  that 
although  they  had  been  framed  with  the  utmost  desire  for 
economy,  the  burden  imposed  on  the  resources  of  the  country 
by  the  necessities  of  naval  and  military  defence  was  undoubtedly 
serious.  The  possibiUty  of  diminishing  this  burden  was  being 
carefully  considered  in  connection  with  the  general  problem  of 
Army  and  War  Office  reform. 

Tlie  list  of  Bills  was  somewhat  scanty.  It  included  a 
measure  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  evils  consequent 
on  the  inunigration  of  criminal  and  destitute  aUens  into  the 

b2 
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United  Kingdom ;  measures  amending  the  law  with  respect  to 
hcences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  England,  the  law 
with  respect  to  valuation  authorities  and  the  preparation  of 
valuation  lists,  and  the  laws  relating  to  education  in  Scotland ; 
and  a  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Labourers  Acts  and  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  in  Ireland  ;  as  well  as  Bills 
for  amending  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  for  amending 
the  law  relating  to  PubUc  Health,  for  dealing  with  the  hours  of 
employment  in  shops,  for  consolidating  the  enactments  relating 
to  naval  prize  of  war,  for  removing,  after  the  termination  of 
the  present  Parliament,  the  necessity  for  re-election  in  the  case 
of  acceptance  of  office  by  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  supplementing  the  powers  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
in  Scotland,  and  for  amending  the  law  relating  to  sea  fisheries. 

The  debate  on  the  Address  in  the  House  of  Lords  occupied 
one  evening,  and  presented  little  of  special  interest.  The  Address 
was  moved  by  Lord  FitzwiUiam,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Hylton ; 
Lord  Spencer,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  speaking  next.  After 
a  feeling  reference  to  the  loss  of  Lord  Salisbury,  he  alluded  in 
graceful  terms  to  the  change  of  leadership  in  that  House  owing 
to  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  having 
avowed  his  confidence  that  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  would 
prove  a  worthy  successor,  went  on  to  express  satisfaction  with 
our  foreign  relations  as  described  in  the  early  paragraphs  of 
the  Speech.  He  hoped  that  British  mediation  in  the  Far  East 
might  be  offered;  asked  for  further  information  as  to  Mace- 
donia, Somaliland  and  Tibet,  and  intimated  his  opinion  that  the 
Tibet  expedition  infringed  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1858. 
As  to  the  proposed  Licensing  Bill,  he  deprecated  any  attempt 
to  deprive  the  magistrates  of  their  full  discretion,  and  com- 
plained that  the  Speech  contained  no  reference  to  South  Africa. 
With  regard  to  the  report  of  the  War  Commission,  he  held  that 
the  proper  responsibility  should  be  placed  on  members  of  the 
Government  and  on  the  Government  itself  for  what  he  was 
afraid  prolonged  the  war  and  in  many  cases  brought  about 
disaster.  As  to  the  fiscal  question,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  make  a  clear  and  definite  declaration  of  their 
policy. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  in  his  reply,  referred  to  the  irreparable 
loss  sustained  by  the  House  in  the  death  of  Lord  Salisbury,  ''  a 
great  statesman,  a  great  party  leader,  a  great  diplomatist,"  but, 
to  the  Peers,  ''  above  all  things  a  great  and  illustrious  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords  " ;  and,  after  complimenting  the  mover 
and  seconder  of  the  Address,  and  bespeaking  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  for  himself  as  leader,  he  congratulated  the  House 
and  the  country  on  the  condition  of  our  foreign  relations  and 
the  Alaskan  settlement.  Coming  to  the  question  of  Macedonia, 
he  said  that  the  Government  had  concluded  that  they  could  not 
do  better  than  support  the  Austro-Bussian  reform  scheme,  but 
they  had  made  it  perfectly  plain  that  if  that  scheme  failed 
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they  reserved  the  right  to  consider  and  propose  ''alternative 
and  more  far-reaching  measures."  We  had  not  been  invited  to 
mediate  between  Japan  and  Bussia,  and  it  was  an  open  secret 
that  one  at  least  of  the  disputants  had  intimated  plainly  that 
mediation  was  not  sought  for  at  the  present  time.  In  Somali- 
land  our  forces  had  had  to  contend  not  only  with  the  enemy, 
but  with  the  climate,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  we  had 
dealt  a  severe  blow  at  the  Mullah,  and  that  our  position  was 
infinitely  stronger  than  it  had  been  three  months  before.  As 
to  the  mission  to  Tibet,  all  we  asked  for  was  that  the  Tibetans 
should  enter  into  a  neighbourly  agreement  with  us  under  which 
the  frontier  should  be  clearly  demarcated  and  privileges  granted 
to  persons  engaged  in  trade.  The  existing  agreement  had  been 
constantly  infringed,  and  accordingly  the  Government  of  India 
determined  to  make  more  satisfactory  arrangements.  As  the 
mission  was  not  a  military  operation,  it  did  not  contravene  the 
India  Government  Att.  In  regard  to  the  questions  relating  to 
South  Africa,  he  thought  a  Speech  from  the  Throne  including 
subjects  of  that  kind  would  be  a  very  extraordinary  and  curious 
document.  The  Colonial  Secretary,  he  might  observe,  had  inti- 
mated that  nothing  would  be  done  in  reference  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Asiatic  labour  until  there  had  been  a  full  discussion  in 
Parliament.  As  to  the  War  Commission,  the  Government  in- 
tended to  take  advantage  of  the  advice  which  was  given,  and 
he  should  be  surprised  if  any  member  of  their  Lordships'  House 
were  formd  to  say  that  the  report  of  Lord  Esher's  Comtmittee 
was  wanting  in  thoroughness  or  courage.  No  doubt  they  would 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  discussing  the  fiscal  question. 
Lord  Spencer,  he  said,  had  attacked  the  Government,  not  for 
any  poficy  which  they  themselves  had  put  forward,  but  for 
being  conmiitted  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy.  But  Mr.  Balfour 
in  his  pamphlet  and  in  his  speeches  at  Sheffield  and  Manchester 
had  very  successfully  and  completely  defined  the  Ministerial 
policy,  which  usually  for  convenience'  sake  was  called  the  policy 
of  negotiation  or  retaliation.  The  Ministerial  position  was  per- 
fectly defensible  and  perfectly  logical.  The  Address  was  then 
agreed  to. 

In  the  Commons  the  debate  was  deprived  of  much  of  its 
interest  through  the  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  due  to  a 
sudden  and  severe  attack  of  influenza  the  day  before  the  session 
opened.  The  first  two  nights  were  occupied  with  a  general 
debate.  This  was  preceded  by  the  usual  opposition  by  Mr. 
James  Lowther  (Thanet,  Kent)  to  the  sessional  order  against 
the  interference  of  Peers  in  parliamentary  elections,  from  which, 
however,  he  desisted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Speaker. 

The  Address  having  been  moved  by  Mr.  L.  Hardy  (Ashford, 
Kent),  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Plummer  (Newcastle-on-Tyne),  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  (Stirling  Burghs) j  who  spoke  with 
Tmusual  animation,  regretted  the  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  said  that  the  session  would  be  specially  interesting  in  view 
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of  the  revolutionary  fiscal  proposals  before  the  country.  Parlia- 
ment had  never  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  them,  and 
the  country  was  waiting  anxiously  to  hear  the  Government's 
views  upon  them.  It  was  practically  a  new  Government,  and 
the  only  way  to  clear  up  the  situation  was  to  appeal  to  the 
electorate.  He  congratulated  the  country  on  its  fnendly  rela- 
tions with  France  and  other  European  Powers,  and  conunented 
on  the  worthy  and  noble  part  in  bringing  them  about  taken  by 
the  King.  The  situation  in  the  Far  East  was  too  critical  for 
conament,  but  he  referred  to  Macedonia,  Somaliland  and  Tibet, 
and  while  approving  of  the  proposed  Army  Council,  hoped  that 
what  was  good  in  the  old  system  would  be  retained.  He  asked 
for  particulars  as  to  the  financial  situation  in  the  Transvaal  and 
for  papers  on  the  question  of  Chinese  labour,  maintaining  that 
while  the  Colonies  were  Crown  Colonies  the  question  was  one 
for  that  House.  The  legislative  programme  of  the  Speech  he 
thought  rather  meagre,  and  he  commented  on  the  absence  of 
any  proposal  to  amend  the  Education  Act,  but  he  intimated  that 
any  limitation  of  the  discretion  of  licensing  magistrates  would  be 
hotly  resisted.  Bevertin^  to  the  fiscal  question,  he  reviewed 
its  history  from  the  date  in  May,  1903,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain- 
''  broke  loose,"  remarked  on  the  changes  the  plan  had  under- 
gone and  pressed  for  information  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Government. 

The  practical  work  of  leadership  devolved,  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
absence,  on  the  Home  Secretary,  but  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
(Worcestershire,  E.)  now  rephed  (not  very  successfully,  it  was 
thought)  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  could  not  usefully, 
he  said,  speak  on  the  Far  East.  The  coming  Blue-book  on 
Macedonia  would  show  that  the  Government  had  exerted  them- 
selves to  urge  reform  on  the  Porte.  He  was  glad  to  think  that 
some  improvement  would  be  made.  After  defending  the  Somali- 
land  expedition  and  the  Tibet  mission  he  promised  papers  on 
South  Africa,  expressed  his  confidence  as  to  the  payment  of  the 
Transvaal  war  contribution,  and  stated  that  the  work  of  repatria- 
tion was  satisfactorily  concluded.  He  objected  to  the  mode  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  attack  on  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
pointed  out  that  the  Opposition  had  dechned  to  move  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  fiscal  question,  and  dechned  to  give  details  of 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government.  But  they  asked  the  House 
to  accept  the  principle  of  the  need  of  fiscal  reform.  Our  policy 
rendered  us  helpless  before  high  foreign  tariffs  and  failed  to 
secure  us  the  "  open  door  "  which,  Mr.  Morley  himself  admitted, 
was  vital  to  our  existence. 

Mr.  Buchanan  (Perthy  E.)  pressed  for  information  as  to  the 
financial  position  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  non-payment  of  the 
war  contribution  ;  Sir  H.  Vincent  (Sheffield,  Central)  urged  the 
Government  to  deal  with  ahen  immigration ;  and  Mr.  Paulton 
(Bishop  Auckland,  Durham)  referred  to  the  Ministerial  pledge  in 
the  Address  debate  of  1903  as  to  an  amendment  of  the  defects 
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in  the  law  which  had  rendered  it  impracticable  to  prosecute 
Mr.  Whitaker  Wright.  In  reply,  the  Attorney-General,  Sir 
B.  B.  Finlay  {Inverness  Dist.),  explained  at  some  length — sup- 
porting himself  by  a  charge  of  Chief- Justice  Cockbum  in  1880 
— ^his  reasons  for  not  instituting  a  prosecution,  taking  the  whole 
responsibility  for  that  decision.  He  had  been  satisfied  that  it 
was  not  a  case  in  which  he  could  properly  intervene  as  the  law 
stood,  though  he  thought  the  law  should  be  altered.  The  costs 
of  the  Whitaker  Wright  prosecution  would  be  borne  by  the 
Treasury.  As  to  legislation,  he  limited  his  recommendations 
to  securing  that  officials  of  a  company  who  knowingly  issued 
false  statements  should  be  made  amenable  to  the  law. 

Mr.  Ellis  (Bushcliffe,  Notts)  commented  on  the  omission 
of  South  Africa  from  the  Speech  ;  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  (King's 
Lynn)  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  (Oreenwich)  pressed  for  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  fiscal  intentions  of  the  Government. 

Next  day  (Feb.  3)  Mr.  J.  Bedmond  (Waterford  City)  strongly 
reasserted  the  Nationalist  demand  for  Home  Bule.  Concession 
only  strengthened  it,  and  only  by  recognition  of  it  could  the 
Liberal  party  secure  Irish  support.  He  attacked  the  British 
govemment  of  Ireland,  especially  on  the  matter  of  education, 
more  particularly  as  to  university  education,  complaining  that 
Ministers  had  broken  their  pledges  to  redress  the  Boman  Cath- 
olic grievances,  and  had  shelved  Lord  Dunraven's  scheme.  He 
asked  for  an  explicit  statement  of  their  intentions.  The  Land 
Act  was  another  example  of  the  incapacity  of  Parliament  to 
legislate  for  Ireland  ;  when  Lord  Dudley,  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
declared  in  November,  1902,  that  Irelcuid  should  be  governed 
according  to  Irish  ideas,  was  he  speaking  for  the  Govemment 
or  for  himself  ?  The  Irish  party  was  an  independent  opposi- 
tion, whose  business  it  would  be  to  oppose  the  Govemment 
vigorously  till  it  made  some  appreciable  advance  towards  Home 
Bule.  He  was  sanguine  as  to  the  near  future,  as  the  British 
public  was  coming  to  understand  better  the  Irish  demands. 

Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover),  Irish  Secretary,  pointed  out  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Unionist  party  to  refuse  a  separate  Parlia- 
ment for  Ireland.  He  had  made  no  "  concessions  **  with  a  view 
of  "  killing  Home  Bule  by  kindness  "  ;  his  policy  was  to  deal 
with  Irish  questions  on  their  merits.  The  Union  benefited  Ire- 
land's credit,  and  Home  Bule  would  not  abolish  her  religious 
and  racial  difficulties.  The  Land  Act  would  be  amended  so 
as  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  Parliament,  but  he  would  not 
reopen  the  whole  Land  question.  So  far  the  amount  of  trans- 
actions under  the  Act  had  been  satisfactory.  In  three  months 
agreements  had  been  entered  into  in  respect  of  185  estates  and 
3,070  holdings,  involving  the  advance  of  1,500,000Z.  Were  the 
business  largely  accelerated  an  undue  burden  would  be  thrown 
on  the  Irish  Development  Grant.  As  to  university  education, 
many  people  regarded  the  question  as  a  religious  question,  and 
therefore  the  Govemment  felt  that  they  must  not  put  pressure 
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on  their  supporters.  In  his  judgment  it  was  an  education  ques- 
tion, and  personaUy  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  settled,  and  in  the 
near  future  would  be.  The  Government  would  never  consent  to 
the  imposition  of  tests.  Its  duty,  as  Ministers  conceived  it,  was 
to  remove  obstacles  from  the  path  of  peacemakers  in  Ireland 
and  to  make  that  country  harmonious  and  strong. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  Mr.  Haldane  (Haddingtonshire) 
urged  the  Government  to  deal  with* the  Irish  education  problem, 
while  Mr.  Austin  Taylor  (E.  Toxteth,  Liverpool),  and  later  Colonel 
Saunderson  {Armagh,  N.),  protested  that  such  a  course  would 
disunite  the  Ministerialists.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  (South  Tyrone) 
drew  attention  to  the  refusal  of  certain  Ulster  landlords  to  sell 
their  estates. 

On  Pebruarj'  10  the  question  of  Macedonia  was  taken  up. 
A  Blue-book,  issued  on  February  3,  had  generally  confirmed  the 
newspaper  statements  as  to  Turkish  atrocities  in  the  autumn,  and 
as  to  the  prevalent  distress,  and  had  indicated  that  the  British 
Government  was  pressing  for  the  execution  of  the  Reform 
Scheme.  Mr.  Moon  (St,  Pancras,  N.)  now  called  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  urged — as  did  Sir  John  Kennaway  (Honiton,  Devon) 
and  next  day  Mr.  Bryce  (Aberdeen,  S.) — that  the  Government 
should  be  ready  to  put  forward  its  alternative  scheme,  while 
Mr.  Hugh  Law  (Donegal,  W.)  thought  that  an  insurrection  could 
only  be  averted  by  occupying  the  country.  Earl  Percy  (South 
Kensington),  Under-Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  said  that  the 
action  of  Austria  and  Russia  afforded  the  best  hope  of  success.  It 
was  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  avert  a  violent  disturbance, 
which  would  re-open  a  great  many  international  controversies 
and  would  possibly  lead  to  a  widespread  conflagration.  They  also 
desired  a  permanent  ameUoration  m  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Turkey  in  Europe.  For  this  two  conditions  were  needful : 
Turkey  must  realise  that,  however  excellent  her  laws  might  be 
in  theory,  her  administration  could  not  be  justified,  and  consti- 
tuted a  glaring  violation  of  her  solenm  treaty  engagements ;  and 
the  European  Powers  must  be  able  to  convince  the  law-abiding 
elements  of  the  population  of  their  determination  and  abihty, 
not  only  to  procure  securities  against  misgovemment,  but  also 
to  protect  them  against  that  kind  of  tyranny  and  terrorism 
by  which  political  agitators  had  sought  to  prolong  disturb- 
ance and  to  avert  the  introduction  of  any  real  reforms.  If  the 
scheme  of  Austria  and  Russia  failed,  the  Powers  must  consider 
the  position,  but  they  declined  to  have  their  hands  forced  by 
political  irreconcilables.  He  laid  stress  on  the  need  for  financial 
reform  in  Turkish  territory,  and  praised  the  new  Inspector-Gen- 
eral's determination  to  carry  out  reforms.  He  also  explained 
in  some  detail  the  steps  taken  with  a  view  to  the  re-organisation 
of  the  gendarmerie. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  February  4,  Mr.  Robson  (South 
Shields)  rose  to  move  the  first  Opposition  amendment,  re- 
presenting that  the  facts  now  made  known  in  regard  to  the 
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preparations  for  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  particularly  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Boyal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  disclosed  grave  negligence  and  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Government,  whereby  the  duration, 
magnitude,  and  cost  of  the  war  were  greatly  increased.  He 
quoted  largely  from  official  documents  to  prove  that  the  In- 
telligence Department  had  warned  the  Government  as  to  the 
mihtary  needs  which  would  have  to  be  met  if  war  broke  out,  as 
also  that  the  Orange  Free  State  would  join  the  Transvaal.  Yet 
the  Prime  Minister  had  expressed  surprise  when  it  did  so.  This 
ignorance  was  amazing,  for  the  reports  of  the  Intelligence  officers 
were  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  late  Colonial  Secretary 
knew  the  dangers  which  would  be  encountered  in  the  event  of 
hostilities.  It  was  not  until  the  last  moment,  after  three  years' 
delay,  that  the  Government,  through  Lord  Lansdowne,  recog- 
nised that  the  participation  of  the  Free  State  in  the  war  was 
likely.  In  June  and  July,  1899,  Lord  Wolseley  advised  the 
Government  to  get  transports  ready,  to  buy  ponies  for  the 
local  forces,  and  to  mobilise  a  large  force  in  this  country.  This 
showed  that  the  military  experts  did  not  underrate  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  But  the  Government  refrained  from  making 
these  preparations  because  they  feared  they  might  have  a  pro- 
vocative effect.  It  was,  no  doubt,  wise  to  refrain  from  provoca- 
tive steps  in  certain  cases,  but  then  one  ought  not  to  indulge  in 
a  provocative  diplomacy.  When  the  late  Colonial  Secretary 
made  his  famous  "squeezed  sponge"  speech  the  Government 
had  been  told  by  the  responsible  soldiers  that  locally  we  were 
unprepared  for  war.  Why,  in  those  circumstances,  had  he 
precipitated  a  collision  ?  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  dilatori- 
ness  of  the  Government  in  making  preparations  that  the  Boers 
obtained  their  initial  successes ;  and  it  was  on  record  in  the 
military  evidence  given  before  the  commission  that  the  whole 
character  of  the  campaign  might  have  been  different  if  our 
forces  in  Africa  at  the  outbreak  of  war  had  been  larger.  The 
country  had  been  invited  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  but  to 
this  it  could  not  consent,  for  the  story  of  negligence  and  reck- 
lessness disclosed  in  the  report  was  too  serious  a  matter  to  be 
overlooked. 

Dr.  Macnamara  (Camberwell,  N.),  who  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, directed  attention  to  the  warnings  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  Sir  John  Ardagh,  Sir  W.  Butler,  Admiral  Harris,  and 
Sir  Andrew  Noble.  He  failed  to  understand  how  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  late  Colonial  Secretary,  with  the  information 
at  their  disposal,  could  believe  up  to  the  last  moment  that  the 
Boers  did  not  mean  to  fight,  or  how  the  Prime  Minister  could 
have  thought  that  the  counter-preparations  made  here  were  in 
any  sense  adequate. 

Mr.  Wyndham,  who  was  Under-Secretary  for  War  when 
hostilities  began,  replied.  Military  arrangements  on  a  large 
scale  would,  he  contended,  have  been  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
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a  declaration  that  war  was  determined  upon.  As  to  the  initial 
stages  of  the  campaign,  it  was  possible  that,  had  there  been  a 
better  organisation  at  the  War  Office,  our  elBforts  might  have 
been  more  snccessful.  The  Government,  however,  haid  to  act 
with  the  machinery  at  their  disposal  at  the  time,  and  when  that 
was  borne  in  mind  he  submitted  they  did  not  deserve  condemna- 
tion. It  would  have  been  wrong  to  act  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Orange  Free  State  would  support  the  Boers  in  an  unprovoked 
invasion  of  our  territories.  As  regarded  general  preparations  for 
war,  the  record  of  the  present  Government  would  stand  ex- 
amination, while  the  record  of  the  Opposition  would  not  No 
Army,  he  affirmed,  had  ever  been  better  equipped  or  better  found 
than  the  field  force  of  75,000  men  which  was  sent  to  Africa. 
There  was,  he  admitted,  a  deficiency  of  reserves  of  munitions 
of  war,  but  it  had  not,  until  recently,  been  the  policy  of  the 
country  to  accumulate  reserves.  The  guns,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Commission,  were  as  good  as  those  of  any  other 
first-class  Power,  and  the  supply  of  rifles,  the  Conoimissioners 
said,  appeared  to  be  adequate  and  satisfactory.  The  evidence 
also  showed  that  the  remount  scandals  had  been  much  ex- 
aggerated. Certainly,  he  maintained,  the  report  acquitted  the 
Government  on  many  of  the  counts  drawn  up  against  them. 
They  were,  no  doubt,  responsible  for  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  a  force  of  75,000  men  would  be  adequate,  but  this  mistake 
did  not  justify  the  amendment  that  had  been  moved.  The 
interior  defence  provided  for  our  Colonies  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  military  advisers  of  the  Government,  adequate,  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  field  force,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  strategic 
line  of  advance  the  Government  acted  on  the  advice  of  the  most 
distinguished  military  authorities.  The  critics  of  the  Govern- 
ment said  :  **  You  ought  either  to  prepare  for  war  or  to  avoid 
war."  Were  we,  then,  to  prepare  at  all  costs  for  every  conceiv- 
able expedition,  or  were  we  to  avoid  war  at  all  costs  ?  It  was 
the  duty  of  a  responsible  Government  to  seek  for  some  mean  be- 
tween those  two  extremes,  a  mean  between  war  and  diplomacy. 
In  conclusion,  he  taunted  the  Opposition  with  their  action  when 
last  in  power,  when  they  thought  that  two  battalions  constituted 
a  sufficient  garrison  in  South  Africa. 

Sir  C.  Dilke  (Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire)  quoted  from  the 
Blue-book  to  show  that,  if  there  had  been  no  delay  in  sending 
out  reinforcements  after  war  had  become  inevitable,  the  whole 
course  of  events  might  have  been  changed ;  and  the  Commission, 
he  asserted,  had  found  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  Government 
on  the  charge  that  the  supply  of  military  stores  was  insufficient. 
The  Prime  Minister's  defence  of  the  Government  in  speeches 
which  he  had  delivered  in  the  country  he  subjected  to  severe 
criticism,  affirming  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  been  guilty  of  mean 
attacks  upon  the  military  advisers  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  {Birmingham,  W.),  who  was  loudly  cheered 
on  rising,  questioned  whether  the  mover  of  the  amendment  had 
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been  actuated  by  patriotic  motives ;  his  object  had  apparently 
been  to  attack  the  ex-Colonial  Secretary  and  the  Prime  Minister. 
Bat  his  arguments  went  to  prove  that  the  war,  against  which 
the  Opposition  had  always  protested,  was  inevitable.  As  a 
member  of  the  Government  who  conducted  and  won  the  war, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  ready  to  maintain  that  preparations  were 
made  in  time,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
To  the  end  the  Government  hoped  for,  and  almost  beheved  in, 
a  peaceful  solution,  and  that  to  a  certain  extent,  no  doubt,  ham- 
pered their  action.  He  believed  that  peace  was  only  rendered 
impossible  by  the  fact  that  President  Kruger  was  influenced  by 
the  hope  that  he  would  receive  assistance  from  foreign  countries 
and  the  belief  that  he  could  rely  upon  the  Opposition  in  the 
British  Parliament.  President  Kruger  did  not  consider  that 
we  were  in  earnest ;  he  thought  we  were  playing  a  game  of 
bluflf.  How  could  he  think  otherwise  when,  two  or  three  months 
before  hostilities  broke  out,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  declared 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  military  preparations  ?  The  views 
expressed  by  the  Opposition  at  that  time  did  much  to  prevent 
the  success  of  the  diplomatic  eiSbrts  of  the  Government.  And 
here  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  occasion  to  defend  the  so-called 
"  minatory  speech  **  that  he  made  in  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions in  September,  1899.  It  was  simply  intended  to  show 
President  ICruger  that  the  Government  and  the  nation  were  in 
earnest.  The  "  new  diplomacy  "  consisted  merely  in  endeavour- 
ing to  make  your  opponents  and  your  friends  know  what  you 
meant.  Because  the  Cabinet  hoped  for  peace,  it  delayed  war 
preparations.  As  to  the  reports  of  the  Intelligence  Department, 
they  went  to  the  War  OflBce,  and  they  told  the  Government  the 
number  of  men  who  would  be  opposed  to  us  and  the  strength 
of  the  Transvaal  armaments.  All  the  Transvaal  preparations 
were  known  to  the  Government,  who  sought  the  advice  of  their 
military  advisers,  and  he  for  one  did  not  think  the  advice  given 
was  wrong.  Previously  the  Government  had  increased  the 
garrison  in  South  Africa  from  3,000  men  to  12,000.  That  was 
in  1899.  When  the  moment  came  for  reinforcing  these  troops, 
and  for  defending  the  Colonies,  the  military  authorities  said  that 
20,000  men  would  be  required,  and  22,000  were  sent,  and  they 
saved  Ladysmith  and  prevented  a  general  invasion  of  Natal. 
If  the  Government  had  proposed  to  send  more  men,  the  Opposi- 
tion would  probably  have  objected.  Sir  W.  Butler,  in  a  com- 
munication referred  to  in  Lord  Lansdowne's  evidence,  had  put 
the  number  of  men  required  to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Dutch 
races  in  South  Africa  at  40,000.  Others  thought  a  field  force 
of  50,000  men  should  be  sent  out,  and  the  Government  des- 
patehed  more  than  that  number.  No  one  at  the  time,  at  home 
or  abroad,  suggested  that  a  larger  force  ought  to  be  sent  out. 
As  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Orange  Free  State  with  the  Trans- 
vaal, what  the  Government  knew  was  that  there  was  a  defensive 
treaty,  but  who  could  say  at  the  time  that  the  terms  of  the 
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treaty  would  be  carried  out  ?  It  was  known  that  Mr.  Schreiner 
had  received  an  assurance  from  the  President  of  the  Free  State 
that  he  would  never  attack  our  Colonies.  It  was,  in  his  opinion, 
a  trumpery  charge  that  the  Opposition  had  brought  against 
the  Government,  and  it  had  been  supported  in  bitter  partisan 
speeches  directed  in  the  main  against  lumself . 

The  debate  was  resumed  next  day  (Feb.  6)  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  who  followed  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  con- 
sequence of  that  gentleman's  attacks  on  him.     He  observed 
that  when  Mr.  Chamberlain's  conduct  was  criticised  he  appeared 
to  think  that  high  treason  was  being  committed.     Dealing  with 
the  taunt  that  before  the  war  he  had  said  that  he  saw  no  reason 
for  military  preparations  or  warlike  action,  he  argued  that  the 
fact  that  statements  of  this  kind  were  made  did  not  in  the  least 
relieve  the  Government  from  the  responsibility  of  making  pre- 
parations when  they  foresaw  a  conflict.     That  the  ex-Colonial 
Secretary  had  striven  for  peace  he  was  ready  to  believe,  but  he 
questioned  whether  the  methods  which  he  had  pursued  were 
peaceful.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  by  his  speeches  and  his 
course  on  taking  office  had  encouraged  venturous  spirits,  with 
the  result  that  there  was  the  Jameson  Baid,  which,  he  afi&rmed, 
would  never  have  occurred  under  a  Liberal  Government.     It 
was  after  the  Baid  that  the  military  preparations  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  Free  State  began.     That  the  Free  State  should 
join  the  Transvaal  in  the  circumstances  was  perfectly  natural 
Therefore  it  was  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Government 
could  have  supposed  that  the  Transvaal  would  stand  alone. 
Justifying  the  small  size  of  the  garrison  in  South  Africa  when 
his  party  was  last  in  power,  he  said  that  at  that  time  there  was 
no  danger  of  collision,  as  a  paxsific  policy  was  being  pursued. 
And  here  he  dealt  with  an  incident  to  which  reference  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  day  before.     On  June  20,  1899, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  private  interview  asked  him  whether  the 
Opposition  would  object  to  the  despatch  of  10,000  men  to  South 
Africa,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  the  Government  knew 
that  the  Boers  would  not  fight  and  that  the  Government  were 
playing  a  game  of  bluflf.     That,  he  thought,  the  House  would 
regard  as  an  unworthy  and  dangerous  policy.     Mr.  Chamberlain, 
he  said,  also  asked  whether  any  objection  would  be  raised  if 
steps  were  taken  to  complete  the  equipment  of  the  troops  in 
South  Africa.     To  this,  after  consulting  his  colleagues  on  the 
front  Opposition  bench,  he  assented,  but  to  the  other  proposal 
he  replied  that  the  movement  of  a  large  number  of  troops  must 
be  effected  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  alone.     Into 
his  mind  the  declaration  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  he  contem- 
plated a  game  of  bluff  sank  and  remained.     This  declaration 
surely  was  enough  to  account  for  the  want  of  preparation  before 
the  war. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  giving  his  account  of  the  interview  re- 
ferred to  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  said  that  his  desire  at 
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the  time  was  to  remove  the  South  African  question  from  the 
party  arena.  This  was  his  object  in  seeking  an  interview  with 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  which  he  did  with  the  assent  of 
Lord  Sahsbury.  He  told  him  that  there  was  no  probability  at 
that  time  of  war,  but  that  the  diflSculty  was  to  convince  the 
Boers  that  we  were  in  earnest.  He  could  not  undertake  to 
affirm  that  he  did  not  use  the  word  "  bluff/*  but  he  thought  it 
unlikely,  for  he  had  no  thought  of  **  bluffing  "  in  his  mind.  He 
wished  to  send  a  force  to  South  Africa  in  order  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  Government  might  be  regarded  as  important.  In 
a  letter  from  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  afterwards  the  Govern- 
ment were  told  that  the  whole  responsibility  must  rest  on 
them,  and,  as  far  as  he  recollected,  the  acquiescence  of  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman  in  the  proposal  to  make  the  existing 
force  in  South  Africa  a  complete  unit  by  adding  to  its  equip- 
ment was  withdrawn.  The  Opposition  refused  to  co-operate. 
(The  letter  in  question,  being  published  on  February  12,  was 
found  to  convey  the  expression  of  the  writer's  and  his  colleagues' 
view  that  while  the  provision  of  transport  for  the  then  existing 
force  in  South  Africa  could  be  ''  justined  as  a  mere  matter  of 
experiment,"  it  ''  should,  if  done  at  all,  be  done  on  a  moderate 
scale,  and  in  an  unostentatious  way.") 

Mr.  Brodrick  {Ouildford,  Surrey)  asked  how  it  could  be  main- 
tained that  the  preparations  of  the  Government  were  insufficient 
when  the  Field  Force  they  sent  out  was  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  men  asked  for  by  the  military  authorities.  Adverting  to  the 
Orange  Free  State,  he  insisted  that  the  Government  were 
justified  in  thinking  that  it  might  remain  neutral  ;  but  all  the 
preparations  were  made  on  the  assumption  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  fight  the  Free  State  as  well  as  the  Transvaal. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  stores,  he  declared  that,  while 
the  supply  ran  low  during  the  war,  it  never  ran  short.  Turning 
to  the  Intelligence  Department,  he  said  he  associated  himself 
wholly  with  the  encomiums  passed  on  Sir  J.  Ardagh,  but  he 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  report  oif  the  Com- 
mission disclosed  that  there  was  not  sufficient  cohesion  between 
the  department  and  the  Government.  This  difficulty  would 
be  got  over,  he  believed,  by  the  newly  organised  Defence  Com- 
mittee. There  ought  to  be  no  hiatus  in  future,  as  there  was  in 
1899,  between  the  reports  of  the  Intelligence  Department  and 
the  preparations  for  war.  In  the  training  of  officers  and  men, 
upon  which  subject  the  Comtmissioners  commented,  consider- 
aole  changes  had  already  been  introduced  successfully.  We 
should  in  future  have,  as  Sir  F.  Treves  had  said,  the  finest 
medical  service  in  the  world.  Another  result  of  the  war  was 
that  we  should  never  again  approach  an  emergency  with  a 
doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  whether  we  could  send  70,000  men 
abroad.  As  the  Prime  Minister  had  shown,  we  must  have 
120,000  men  for  over-sea  service.  The  defects  brought  to  light 
by  the  report  of  the  War  Commission  were  to  be  remedied,  and 
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in  those  circumstances  it  would  be  very  bad  policy  to  continue 
the  denunciations  which  had  been  directed  against  our  Army 
administration.  Many  of  the  defects  in  our  system  were  re- 
moved before  the  Commission  sat,  and  the  system  was  being 
reviewed  from  top  to  bottom.  This  showed  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  waited  for  the  censure  of  Parliament  before 
undertaking  refonns. 

After  a  number  of  speeches,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  {Belfast, 
W.),  the  new  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  summed  up  for  the 
Government.  The  Opposition,  he  suggested,  misunderstood 
the  feeling  of  the  country  if  they  thought  that  it  took  much 
interest  in  the  old  controversies  that  had  been  reopened. 
What  the  country  really  cared  about  was  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  present  and  for  the  future.  For  our  unpreparedness 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  agreed  with  the  view  which 
had  been  expressed  by  Colonel  Welby  {Taunton),  that  our  sys- 
tem was  responsible.  Two  things  were  needed  in  order  to 
enable  a  martial  nation  to  give  effect  to  its  power.  They  were 
men  and  money.  Under  our  system  of  parliamentary  control 
we  had  never  yet  been  prepared  with  either.  The  authority 
of  Parhament  was  paramount,  and  the  Government  could 
not  spend  a  shilling  without  coming  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Would  it,  he  asked,  have  been  wise,  at  the  time  when 
negotiations  with  the  Transvaal  were  going  on,  to  ask  for  a 
vote  of  10,000,000Z.  and  to  embody  the  Reserves?  The  way 
to  avoid  the  difSculties  to  which  he  was  referring  was  to  keep 
up  a  force  always  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  country  and 
possibly  to  have  a  sum  set  apart  for  the  utilisation  of  that 
force.  Replying  to  criticisms  in  regard  to  the  depletion  of 
stores  during  the  war,  he  said  that  it  was  not  a  fact  that  our 
men  were  at  any  time  without  necessaries,  adding  that  there 
never  had  been  an  army  better  clothed,  equipped  and  armed. 
After  touching  upon  the  excellence  of  the  transport  service,  he 
admitted  that  with  regard  to  guns  there  was  room  for  reform. 
There  was,  however,  this  advantage  resulting  from  the  delay  in 
suppl3dng  the  Army  with  new  quick-firing  guns — that  we  should 
now  get  a  better  article.  In  heavy  guns  we  were  in  the  war 
undoubtedly  outclassed.  We  had  not  realised  that  very  heavy 
guns  could  be  taken  into  the  field.  But  we  had  on  the  whole  not 
done  badly,  for,  beginning  the  war  with  91  guns,  we  finished  it 
with  752.  Our  initial  losses  were  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  Army  was  an  unspecialised  Army  fighting  against  a  highly 
specialised  body  of  men  operating  in  their  own  territory.  But 
in  no  other  war  had  there  been  so  small  a  proportion  of  avoid- 
able loss.  Action  had  not  been  deferred  by  the  Government 
until  the  publication  of  the  Blue-book.  It  had  been  shown  that 
stores  were  required,  and  now  the  supply  of  stores  was  larger 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  The  Remount  Department  had 
been  reorganised,  and  there  was  to  be  a  new  armament  of  artillery, 
which  would  place  us  in  advance  of  any  country  in  Europe. 
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The  Intelligence  Department  had  been  extended,  and  he  in- 
tended to  extend  it  still  further.  Manceavring  grounds  had 
been  provided ;  decentralisation  had  been  progressing,  and  the 
War  Office  was  to  be  reformed.  In  the  school  of  experience 
the  Government  had  learned  a  sharp  lesson,  and  they  had 
applied  themselves  to  remedy  defects  as  no  other  Government 
had  ever  done.  The  amendment  was  negatived  by  278  votes 
against  192 — ^majority  86. 

The  news  that  Japan  had  decided  on  war  with  Bussia 
reached  London  on  Sunday,  February  7.  For  a  short  time 
there  was  some  apprehension  in  England  and  on  the  Contin- 
ent as  to  the  possible  consequences  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
The  vigour  with  which  a  section  of  the  English  Press  had 
expressed  itself  in  favour  of  Japan,  and  against  Bussia,  had 
been  regarded,  or  at  least  treated,  in  some  Continental  quarters 
as  indicating  that  the  war  was  generally  desired  in  England, 
and  even  that  it  had  been  secretly  encouraged  by  the  British 
Government.  For  this  view  there  was  no  kind  of  foundation. 
Obvious  reasons  existed  for  the  set  of  British  sentiment  in  the 
traditional  fear  of  Bussian  designs  in  the  East,  aggravated  as  it 
had  been  by  the  protracted  delay  of  the  promised  evacuation  of 
Manchuria ;  in  the  high  estimate  of  the  Japanese  people  enter- 
tained in  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  the  sympathy  naturally  felt 
with  the  smaller  combatant,  who,  in  this  case,  by  the  bulk  of 
both  British  and  American  opinion,  was  held  to  have  been  driven 
into  defensive  action  by  a  combination  of  dupUcity,  arrogance, 
and  persistent  menace  of  her  vital  interests.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, some  Bussian  resentment  at  the  open  manifestations 
of  British  sympathy  with  Japan  was  not  unnatural ;  but  the 
morbid  acuteness  of  Bussian  suspicions  of  British  action  was 
shown  by  the  absurd  charge — published  in  a  St.  Petersburg 
newspaper — that  the  Japanese  had  been  allowed  to  use  Wei- 
hai-wei  as  a  naval  base.  Lord  Lansdowne  gave  an  emphatic 
denial  to  this  allegation  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  February 
12.  Anxiety  as  to  the  possible  inclusion  of  this  country  in  the 
conflict  was  soon  allayed  by  the  successes  of  Japan,  which,  it 
was  held,  precluded  all  probability  of  an  appeal  by  her  to  British 
obligations  under  the  Ajiglo-Japanese  alliance ;  by  the  evidences 
visible  in  France  that  the  obligations  entailed  by  the  Franco- 
Bossian  aUiance,  whatever  their  nature,  would  not  be  readily 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  new  friendliness  to  Great  Britain ; 
and  by  the  general  approval  by  the  Powers  of  the  proposals 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  securing  the  neutrality 
of  China.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  Bussian  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  Count  Benckendorff,  who  paid  a  brief  visit  to 
St.  Petersburg  about  February  20  —  another  interpretation  of 
which  caused  a  panic  on  the  Paris  Bourse — had  gone  in  order  to 
assure  the  Tsar  that  the  Bussian  suspicions  of  British  good  faith 
were  unfounded,  and  that  he  had  brought  back  a  friendly  letter 
from  the  Tsar  to  King  Edward.     A  proclamation  of  neutrality 
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was  issued,  according  to  custom,  by  the  British  Government  on 
February  11 :  and  subsequently  (in  March)  a  warning  from  the 
Home  Office  as  to  the  obligations  of  shipowners  and  shipbuilders 
under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  The  chief  misgivings  that 
remained  a  short  time  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were  as  to 
difficulties  with  British  shipping  caused  by  the  comprehensive 
nature  of  the  Bussian  interpretation  of  contraband ;  and,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  these  were  justified. 

To  return  to  the  House  of  Commons :  Mr.  Joseph  Walton 
(Bamsley,  W.B,  Yorks)  moved  (Feb.  8)  an  amendment  demand- 
ing the  maintenance  and  extension  of  British  treaty  rights  in 
the  East,  and  the  re-organisation  of  the  Consular  Service  in  the 
interest  of  commerce.  He  complained  that  no  reference  was 
made  in  the  King's  Speech  to  the  Beport  on  the  Consular  Service 
issued  in  1903,  and  suggested  that  there  should  be  British  com- 
mercial agents  in  the  Colonies,  citing  the  adverse  effect  on  the 
British  iron  trade  of  Canadian  bounties.  He  also  alleged  that 
England  had  little  or  no  share  in  railway  construction  in  China, 
and  that  our  trade  interests  were  neglected  in  Manchuria  and 
Persia,  as  well  as  in  Madagascar  and  other  French  possessions. 
Lord  Percy  (South  Kensington),  Under-Foreign  Secretary,  replied 
that  our  commercial  policy,  like  our  fiscal  policy,  was  part  of  our 
system  of  laissez-faire.  The  conduct  of  France  towards  us  in 
Madagascar  was  still  a  subject  of  protest  and  would  be  a  useful 
experience.  As  to  Persia,  this  was  the  first  British  Government 
that  had  put  our  commercial  rights  there  (by  the  recent  treaty) 
beyond  doubt.  With  China  our  trade  was  rising,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  British  railway  enterprise  was  not  unsatisfactory  and 
was  improving.  After  further  explanations  as  to  China  and 
Manchuria,  he  said  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Consular  Service  had  been  approved,  and  that  the  service 
would  contain  in  future  a  larger  element  of  expert  commercial 
knowledge.  Steps  had  been  taken  also  to  improve  the  Consular 
reports. 

Mr.  John  Morley  then  rose  to  move  the  Opposition  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  fiscal  question.  Possibly,  however,  the 
Commons*  debate  was  overshadowed  in  the  public  mind  by  the 
speech  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  the  City,  dehvered  in  the 
Guildhall,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair,  on  February  8,  before 
an  audience  less  numerous  and  less  demonstrative  but  more 
influential  than  that  which  had  greeted  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The 
fiscal  question,  the  Duke  observed,  was  not  a  party  question. 
It  was  a  question  of  the  application  of  sound  or  unsoimd  prin- 
ciples to  our  industries,  our  commerce,  and  our  national  finance. 
The  Duke  proceeded  to  quote  from  the  famous  petition  pre- 
sented by  the  merchants  of  London  to  Parliament  in  1820,  in 
which  the  policy  of  restricting  imports  in  the  professed  interest 
of  home  production  was  strongly  condemned.  A  return  to  that 
policy  was  now  advocated  on  two  grounds — first,  that  of  high 
Imperial  politics,  and  next  on  insular  and  economic  pretexts. 
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At  the  outset  of  these  discussions  it  was  said  that  our  people 
ought  to  be  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  in  order  to  umte 
the  Empire.  He  held  that  our  people  did  already  make  sacrifices  ; 
if  new  ones  were  called  for  let  us  know  clearly  what  they  were 
and  by  whom  they  were  to  be  made.  His  contention  was  that 
the  greatness  of  the  Empire  was  not  to  be  secured  by  such 
sacrifices;  that  the  issue  must  ultimately  be  decided  by  what 
was  good  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  people ;  and  that  any 
change  which  was  bad  for  the  United  Ejngdom  would  of  neces- 
sity be  bad  for  the  Empire.  At  what  precise  date  had  the 
growth  in  our  prosperity  ceased  ?  The  majority  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed  by  the  Conservative  Government 
in  1885  to  inquire  into  the  admitted  commercial  depression  had 
not  a  word  to  say  about  a  reversion  to  Protection,  while  the 
minority  report,  signed  by  only  four  gentlemen,  embodied  pre- 
cisely the  views,  proposals  and  arguments  now  put  forward  by 
the  advocates  of  Protection.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  proved 
our  trade  to  be  progressive,  the  apparent  disparity  between  im- 
ports and  exports  was  no  cause  for  real  anxiety,  and  the  restric- 
tion of  imports  by  protective  duties  could  only  limit  the  profit- 
able employment  of  our  own  people.  He  referred  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  as  being  engaged  in  elaborating  a  milk-and-water 
imitation  of  a  German  or  McKinley  tariff,  ndiculed  the  fear  of 
the  "demon  of  cheapness/*  and  closed  by  declaring  that  it  was 
time  the  country  knew  what  was  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
for,  as  described  by  the  Prime  Minister,  it  was  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  that  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League.  "  All  that  we 
have  to  dread  is  a  mandate  on  an  issue  which  is  not  clear.**  On 
a  clear  issue  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  result.  Lord  Avebury,  in 
moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Duke,  laid  stress  on  the  signs  of 
an  astonishing  progress  in  the  national  wealth,  and  entered  a 
strong  protest  against  any  reversal  of  our  present  fiscal  policy. 

The  hopes  of  the  supporters  of  fiscal  reform  had  received 
another  check  the  same  day  by  the  publication  of  a  Blue-book 
containing,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  the  views  of  the  Indian  Government  on  the 
possible  effect  of  the  scheme  on  the  Indian  Empire.  After  setting 
forth  the  sahent  features  of  the  Indian  import  and  export  trade, 
the  letter  discussed  two  conceivable  alternatives.  (1)  India 
might  join  in  an  inter-Imperial  preferential  scheme  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  self-governing  Colonies,  putting  protective  duties 
on  British  manufactures  and  higher  duties  on  foreign  manu- 
factures. This,  however,  would  be  impracticable,  since  experi- 
ence showed  that  British  manufacturing  interests  would  prevent 
the  enjoyment  by  India  of  full  fiscal  freedom.  (2)  India  might 
maintain  or  lower  her  present  duties  on  British  and  Colonial 
goods,  raising  those  on  similar  foreign  ^oods  so  as  to  give  the 
former  a  preference  of  25  per  cent.  This,  however,  would  de- 
prive her  of  the  ability  to  determine  her  policy  by  her  own 
interests ;  she  would  probably  lose  revenue,  and  she  could  gain 
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little  by  preference.  On  tea  and  rice  it  was  not  needed ;  wheat 
crops  were  uncertain ;  coffee  would  be  little  affected,  though 
tobacco  and  indigo,  which  were  of  minor  importance,  would 
benefit.  Moreover,  foreign  countries  would  probably  retaliate 
on  Indian  products,  and  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports, 
necessary  to  pay  the  Indian  debts  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  would 
be  injuriously  affected.  Finally,  retaliation  might  be  preictised 
on  India  simply  to  put  pressure  on  the  Mother  Country. 

To  return  to  the  House  of  Conamons :  The  debate  on 
Mr.  John  Morley*s  amendment  to  the  Address,  dealing  with 
the  fiscal  question,  occupied  six  nights ;  but  many  of  the 
arguments  used  on  both  sides  were,  or  became,  so  familiar 
that  it  need  be  only  briefly  sketched  here.  The  amendment 
stated  that  effective  deliberation  on  the  financial  service  of  the 
year  was  being  rendered  difl&cult  by  the  conflicting  declarations 
of  Ministers,  that  the  removal  of  protective  duties  had  for  more 
than  half  a  century  conduced  to  our  commercial  and  social  wel- 
fare, and  that  while  the  needs  of  social  improvement  were  still 
manifold  and  urgent,  any  return  to  such  duties,  especially  on 
food,  would  be  deeply  injurious  to  the  national  strength,  con- 
tentment and  well-being.  Mr.  Morley  began  by  regretting  the 
absence  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
was  kept  away  by  the  death  of  his  great  friend,  Mr.  Powell 
Williams  ;  but  he  himself  had  not  thought  it  right  to  defer  the 
debate,  for  the  country  ought  to  know  where  it  stood.  He 
could  see  no  evidence  of  a  crisis  either  in  our  Colonial  relations 
or  in  our  industry.  After  dealing  with  some  misconceptions  of 
Cobden's  policy  he  dwelt  on  the  differences  in  the  declarations  of 
different  Ministers.  Betaliation  might  be  justifiable,  and  in  an 
extreme  case  Parliament  would  support  the  Government  in  re- 
taliating, but  it  must  be  subject  to  Parliamentary  consent.  But 
as  to  the  procedure  of  retaUation  Mr.  Balfour  became  nebulous. 
In  view  of  the  effects  of  the  South  African  war  and  the  Far 
Eastern  crisis,  the  country  should  not  be  plunged  into  financial 
confusion. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  (Leeds,  Central),  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  said  that  the  debate  had  not  been  postponed  because  the 
amendment  was  designed  to  capture  the  Free  Food  Unionists. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  was  not  Protectionist.  Ministers 
were  entitled  to  differ  in  opinion  on  fiscal  policy,  as  the  Liberal 
leaders  differed  on  Disestablishment  and  Home  Rule.  The 
urgency  of  the  situation  was  created  when,  at  the  conference  of 
Colonial  Premiers,  the  Colonies  offered  us  a  preference,  and  when 
there  were  threats  of  reprisals  by  Germany.  It  was  not  reason- 
able to  ask  for  details  of  the  retaliatory  procedure,  but  they  did 
not  propose  that  the  Executive  should  have  power  to  retaliate 
without  the  interposition  of  Parliament.  [Pressed  by  Sir  Henry 
Canipbell-Bannerman,  he  said  the  consent  of  Parliament  might 
not  be  held  necessary  "item  by  item."]  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
refused  to  reveal  the  details  of  his  Home  Rule  policy  between 
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1886  and  1893.  The  issue  before  the  country  was  not  between 
Free  Trade  and  Protection.  Countervailing  duties  were  legiti- 
mate from  the  Free  Trade  standpoint,  but  should  rather  be  called 
"defence"  duties.  His  own  view  was  that  Protection  would 
not  be  a  wise  policy  for  Great  Britain.  He  was  in  favour  of 
Colonial  preference,  but  declined  to  commit  himself  to  any  way 
of  giving  eflfect  to  it,  and  in  no  case  was  he  concerned  to  defend 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme.  The  Government  were  prepared 
to  fight  for  Free  Trade  by  retaliation,  but  they  could  not  act 
without  a  mandate  from  the  country. 

Mr.  Emmott  {Oldham)  having  urged  that  retaliation  might 
lead  to  reprisals  against  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade,  Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach  {Bristol,  W.),  who  condemned  the  action  of  the 
Opposition  in  bringing  on  the  debate  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
absence,  accepted  his  declarations  as  laying  down  the  limits 
of  the  poHcy  of  the  country,  and  welcomed  Mr.  G.  Balfour's 
speech  as  ruling  out  Mr.  Chamberlain's  specific  proposals  from 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  He  accepted  the  view  that  re- 
taUation  was  an  instrument  of  free  trade,  and  said  that  before 
the  country  was  consulted  further  information  would  doubtless 
be  given.  He  should  like  retaliation  tried  at  once ;  the  Sugar 
Convention  had  involved  acceptance  of  its  principle,  but  it 
must  be  dissociated  from  Colonial  preference,  which  would 
unduly  hamper  our  freedom  of  action.  He  repudiated  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  doctrine  that  protective  duties  stimulated  em- 
ployment. Mr.  Chamberlain  could  not  have  contemplated  the 
idea  of  a  self-sustaining  Empire  :  it  was  a  Chinese  idea.  It 
would  be  a  fatal  check  to  all  prosperity,  and  politically  and 
nationally  would  be  dangerous.  The  question  of  Colonial  pre- 
ference could  not  be  settled  on  purely  sentimental  grounds. 
If  Colonial  manufactures  were  still  protected  against  us,  would 
it  be  a  fair  bargain  to  admit  Colonial  products  free  ?  Would 
the  proposed  duty  on  manufactured  goods  be  levied  on  imports 
from  the  Colonies?  If  not,  it  would  lead  to  fraud.  Would 
Imperial  sentiment  reconcile  us  to  Canadian  bounty-fed  iron  ? 
Preference  would  involve  taxing  raw  materials.  He  supported 
the  Cabinet  against  the  extreme  section  of  its  own  followers. 

Mr.  Haldane  {Haddington)  referred  to  Mr.  Balfour's  speech 
at  Manchester  (Jan.  13)  as  indicating,  in  the  development  of 
coancils  for  the  Empire,  an  alternative  to  the  fiscal  scheme  of 
Imperial  Union.  Mr.  Pike  Pease  {Darlington)  declared  that  five- 
sixths  of  the  Unionist  party  supported  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Next 
day  (Feb.  9)  after  speeches  for  the  amendment  from  Sir  E.  Keid 
{Dumfries  Dist,)  and  in  support  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  from 
Mr.  R.  Hunt  {Ludlow,  Shropshire),  whose  enthusiastic  eloquence 
caused  some  amusement,  Sir  Henry  Fowler  {Wolv&rhampton,  E,) 
spoke  of  the  Prime  Minister's  SheflBeld  speech  as  a  political 
makeshift,  and  of  the  subsequent  divergencies  in  Ministerial 
declarations.  He  could  not  agree  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  quite 
thrown  over  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  he  had  carefully  distinguished 
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his  individual  opinion  from  that  of  the  Government,  and  the 
Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Bonar 
Law)  was  known  to  be  a  full-fledged  Protectionist.  He  feared 
that  as  to  retaliation  an  attempt  was  contemplated  to  impair 
Parliamentary  rights.  Mr,  Bonar  Law  (Blackfriars,  Glasgow) 
replied  to  Sir  H.  Fowler  that  he  was  not  a  Protectionist  in  the 
sense  customary  in  Cobden's  time  ;  he  and  his  friends  wanted, 
like  Cobden,  to  increase  foreign  trade,  but  adapted  their  means  to 
present  conditions.  Retaliation  did  not  always  fail ;  Germany 
got  her  way  in  the  Busso-Germeui  tariff  war,  and  Germany,  in- 
fluenced by  our  action,  had  not  retaUated  against  us  or  the 
Colonies  for  Canadian  preference.  The  Government  did  not 
object  to  imports  as  such,  but  wanted  to  see  more  raw  material 
and  fewer  manufactured  goods.  He  dwelt  on  the  injury  to  the 
working  classes  caused  by  "  dumping  "  and  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  (Ealing,  Middlesex)  said  there  had 
been  some  misunderstanding  in  the  Cabinet  before  his  resigna- 
tion, but,  at  any  rate,  he  could  not  have  remained  a  Minister 
after  Mr.  Balfour's  Sheffield  speech.  To  change  his  attitude 
would  be  a  reflection  on  his  own  policy  when  at  the  India 
Office.  He  welcomed  Mr.  G.  Balfour's  speech  as  a  departure 
from  the  previous  attitude  of  Ministers.  But  why  all  this  un- 
settlement  in  order  to  confirm  a  power  of  negotiation  which  the 
Government  already  had,  and  which  he  himself  had  exercised 
by  imposing  countervailing  duties  in  India  ?  The  Free  Fooders 
had  knocked  food  taxation  out  of  the  Government  programme 
Colonial  preference  would  make  it  impossible  to  refuse  Pro- 
tection to  India,  and  that  would  imperil  the  Indian  export 
trade.  After  dealing  at  some  length  with  the  daoiger  of  in- 
creasing cost  of  production  in  Great  Britain,  and  with  the 
working  of  retaliation  as  shown  in  Continental  '*  tariff  wars," 
he  rejoiced  that  the  Government  had  begun  to  assert  themselves 
as  against  the  control  of  the  party  organisations.  If  he  could 
be  sure  that  the  Government  had  got  clear  of  ''  unauthorised 
programmes  "  he  would  not  vote  for  the  amendment,  because 
he  did  not  desire  them  to  give  place  to  the  Opposition.  But  a 
continuance  of  dilatory  tactics  would  ruin  the  party. 

Sir  J.  Kitson  {Golne  Valley,  W.B.  Yorks)  declared  that, 
as  a  whole,  the  iron  trade  was  eminently  prosperous;  the 
sufferings  of  certain  branches  were  due  to  the  progress  of  in- 
vention. Mr.  R.  F.  Cavendish  (Lonsdale,  N.  Lanes),  a  Unionist, 
stated  that  he  would  support  the  amendment.  Mr.  Boscawen 
(Tonbridge,  Kefit)  supported  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy.  Mr.  Ellis, 
(Bushcliffe,  Notts)  attributed  the  alleged  decay  of  trade  in  part  to 
the  substitution  of  board  management  for  personal  supervision. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  (Greenwich),  in  a  speech  regarded  in  some 
quarters  as  one  of  the  best  during  recent  years  in  Parliament, 
maintained  that  in  spite  of  Mr.  G.  Balfour's  declarations.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  policy  was  still  the  main  issue.     The  Govern- 
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ment  were  pledged  not  to  carry  it  out,  but,  paradoxically  enough, 
the  party  organisations  were  allowed,  unchecked,  to  select 
candidates  who  favoured  it.  He  could  not  vote  against  the 
amendment,  but  if  the  Government  would  seriously  oppose  the 
Birmingham  programme  he  might  abstain.  He  favoured  re- 
taliation, 8uid  did  not  believe  the  Prime  Minister  wished  to  go 
very  far  with  it;  for  he  liked  to  make  himself  out  as  more 
Protectionist  than  he  really  was.  Colonial  preference  would 
be  more  likely  to  irritate  and  to  divide  than  to  unite.  In  a 
concluding  passage  of  much  eloquence.  Lord  H.  Cecil  pleaded 
against  any  lowering  of  our  idea  of  Empire  into  that  of  a 
"gigantic  profit-shanng  business.** 

Sir  T.  Wrightson  (SL  Pancras,  N.)  gave  instances  of  the 
harm  done  by  "dumping,**  and,  on  February  10,  Sir  C.  Dilke 
{Forest  of  Dean,  Olouc.),  resuming  the  debate,  doubted  the 
practical  value  of  Mr.  G.  Balfour*s  declarations  in  view  of  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  In  fact,  the  party  was  dominated 
by  a  great  personality  outside  the  Government.  The  Canadian 
preference  was  of  little  value,  and  as  to  a  recent  argument  of 
Mr.  Lyttelton's  that  Protection  was  a  necessary  complement  of 
our  factory  legislation,  Continental  countries  were  in  advance 
of  us  in  such  legislation.  Mr.  Chamberlain*s  remedies  would 
make  the  evils  of  a  depression  ten  times  worse. 

Mr.  Eitchie  (Croydon)  said  that  after  Mr.  G.  Balfour's  speech 
be  could  not  vote  for  the  amendment,  but  Mr.  Bonar  Law*s 
bad  decided  him  to  wait  for  a  further  pronouncement  from 
the  Government.  He  indicated  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  before 
leaving  for  South  Africa,  had  desired  the  corn  tax  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  Colonial  preference,  and  that  he  himself  had 
officially  declined  to  inaugurate  this  preferential  movement  both 
then  and  again  before  the  Budget  of  1903.  When  he  resigned 
there  was  no  evidence  before  him  showing  that  the  policy  of 
preference  and  food  taxes  had  been  definitely  abandoned  in  the 
Cabinet ;  there  was  therefore  no  other  course  open  to  him  and 
his  fellow-dissentients ;  he  was  glad  to  think  the  sacrifice  had 
not  been  made  in  vain. 

After  Mr.  Bandies  {Cockermouth,  Cumberland)  had  spoken  on 
the  injury  to  the  iron  trade  of  that  district  caused  by  foreign 
tariff  walls.  Sir  E.  Grey  (Benvick-on-Tweed)  said  the  Government 
could  not  limit  the  issue  to  retaliation.  He  questioned,  more- 
over, the  eventual  success  of  a  policy  of  retahation,  and  declared 
that  the  Opposition  approved  Mr.  Chamberlain*s  ends  but  dreaded 
his  means.  Colonial  preference  would  lead  to  serious  misunder- 
standings. Free  Trade  within  the  Empire  would  be  glorious,  but 
there  was  no  prospect  of  it.  The  Birmingham  pohcy  would 
interfere  with  our  prosperity,  demoralise  politics,  and  indefinitely 
postpone  social  reform. 

Mr.  Long  (Bristol^  5.),  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  explained  his  opposition  to  Sir  J.  Dickson-Poynder,  the 
Conservative  Member  for  Chippenham,  Wilts  (to  which  Sir  E. 
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Grey  had  referred),  as  due  to  his  views  on  education  and  the 
Army  rather  than  to  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pohcy, 
and  contested  the  contention  of  previous  speakers  that  retaliation 
could  be  resorted  to  without  legislation  and  the  authority  of  the 
electorate.  Mr.  Churchill  (Oldham)  doubted  whether  Mr.  G.  Bal- 
four's speech  represented  the  convictions  of  a  united  Government, 
and  declared  that  the  Government  could  not  be  trusted  with  the 
power  to  retaliate.  After  a  Protectionist  speech  by  Mr.  M.  W. 
Ridley  {Stalybridge)  and  a  Free  Trade  speech  on  behalf  of  the 
cotton  trade  by  Sir  W.  Holland  (Botherham,  W.B,  Yorks),  Sir  J. 
Dickson-Poynder  said  that  the  Government  were  Protectionists 
at  heart  and  that  the  country  was  tired  of  their  shufSing ;  and 
Sir  G.  Bartley  (Islington,  TT.),  speaking  in  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, confessed  that  **  he  did  not  quite  know  where  they 
were."  Mr.  Lloyd-George  (Carnarvon  Dist.)  having  attacked  the 
ambiguous  attitude  of  the  Government  in  an  amusing  speech. 
Sir  G.  Parker  (Gravesend)  urged  the  importance  of  encouraging 
Canadian  wheat-growing  by  preferential  duties. 

The  debate  was  resumed  next  day  by  Sir  John  Gorst  (Cam- 
bridge Univ,)y  who  questioned  the  sincerity  of  the  Government 
in  limiting  their  policy  to  retaliation,  and  strongly  condemned 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  in  the  interest  of  India  ;  Mr.  Chaplin 
(Sleaford,  Lines),  who  followed,  contended  that  retaliation  was 
only  satisfactory  in  a  measure ;  and  Mr.  Bryce  (Aberdeen,  S.) 
again  asked  the  Government  to  refrain  from  supporting  Pro- 
tectionist candidates,  and  urged  that  retaliation  as  a  general 
poHcy  must  ultimately  lead  to  Protection. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  (Warwick  and  Leamington),  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies, said  that  the  Government  would  support  Members  who 
supported  its  own  fiscal  programme,  even  if  theirs  went  further. 
Deprecating  references  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  **  splendid  ideal" 
which  imputed  to  it  a  sordid  side,  he  advised  Members  not  to  com- 
mit themselves  against  a  reciprocation  of  the  preference  which 
was  likely  to  be  more  extensively  conceded  by  the  Colonies.  ^Vhen 
additional  bonds  of  Empire  were  being  sought  for  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  decide  that  there  should  be  no  hnk  in  the  great  sphere 
of^commerce  alone.  He  objected  to  defining  the  issue  as  one 
between  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  and  cited  Mr.  Charles  Booth 
and  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  as  advocates  of  a  5  per  cent,  duty 
on  commodities,  which  was  not  Protectionism.  He  defended  his 
speech  at  Leamington,  to  which  Sir  C.  Dilke  and  other  speakers 
had  referred,  as  a  protest  against  laissez-faire.  That  policy 
was  abandoned  in  regard  to  factory  legislation,  and  would  not 
be  left  intact  with  regard  to  imports.  Some  foreign  factory 
laws  might  be  as  good  as  ours,  but  his  point,  for  which  he 
appealed  to  Free  Trade  speeches,  was,  that  the  conditions  of  pro- 
duction in  England  being  better  than  abroad,  control  of  duties 
might  be  necessary  to  maintain  such  conditions.  It  was  absurd 
to  distinguish  producers  and  consumers,  who  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  were  identical.     Individual  enterprise 
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here  could  not  compete  successfully  with  State-aided  enterprise 
abroad.  The  Opposition  held  that  nothing  could  be  done :  his 
own  party  was  ready  and  anxious  to  apply  a  remedy. 

Among  the  subsequent  Liberal  speaters  on  this  evening  and 
the  next  (Feb.  12),  Mr.  Lough  (Islington,  TF.)  referred  to  our 
former  experience  of  Colonial  preference  and  to  the  harm  done  by 
the  Sugar  Convention  ;  Sir  John  Brunner  (NorthiviGh,  Cheshire) 
attributed  decay  in  some  British  trades  to  lack  of  alertness  and 
enterprise  in  the  manufacturers  ;  Mr.  Crombie  (Kincardineshire), 
as  a  woollen  manufacturer,  declared  that  his  own  trade  would  be 
injured  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme ;  and  Mr.  Bell  (Derby)  and 
Mr.  Henderson  (Barnard  Castle,  Durham)  expressed  the  objections 
of  the  trade  unions  and  the  labouring  classes  to  fiscal  change. 
Among  dissentient  Unionists,  Major  Seely  (Isle  of  Wight)  said 
that  after  the  speech  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  he  felt  constrained 
to  vote  against  the  Government.  Sir  E.  Vincent  (Exeter)  com- 
plained that  the  effect  of  Mr.  G.  Balfour's  speech  had  been  im- 
paired by  that  of  the  speeches  of  other  Ministers,  and  declared 
himself  strongly  against  Protection  and  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Government  as  endangering  the  Unionist  party.  Mr.  Lambton 
(Durham,  S,E.)  said  that  the  Government  were  running  under 
altered  colours,  and  that  ''  retaliation  ''  was  a  mere  preliminary 
to  the  destruction  of  Free  Trade ;  and  Mr.  Beckett  (Whitby, 
N.B,  Yorks),  speaking  as  a  banker,  pointed  out  that  bankers  were 
against  Mr.  Chamberlain,  challenged  the  Protectionist  party  to 
prove  their  contentions^  and  condemned  strongly  the  attitude 
and  the  Protectionist  intentions  which  he  attributed  to  the 
Government.  Mr.  Fitzalan  Hope  (Brightside,  Sheffield)  sup- 
ported the  Government  pohcy ;  Mr.  Parker  Smith  (Partick, 
Lanarkshire),  on  the  same  side,  declared  that  Mr.  G.  Balfour's 
speech  was  an  ''  interim  report,"  not  a  final  declaration  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Government,  for  the  Prime  Minister  had  said 
at  Sheffield  that  the  doctrine  of  taxation  ''  for  revenue  only  ** 
should  disappear,  a  view  which  he  himself  supported  strongly. 
Mr.  Duke  (Plymouth)  viewed  the  refusal  of  the  ex-Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  retain  the  com  duty  for  preferential  purposes 
as  a  national  misfortune,  and  asserted  that  the  Conservative 
rank  and  file  were  strongly  Chamberlainite.  Mr.  Eenwick  (New- 
castie-on-Tyne)  also  supported  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  scheme, 
and  maintained  that  the  Gateshead  election  had  been  fought, 
not,  as  had  been  alleged,  on  the  fiscal  question,  but  on  Home 
Bnle ;  and  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  (Aston  Manor)  favoured  preference 
and  retahation. 

The  debate  was  resumed  on  February  15,  with  a  speech  from 
Sir  H.  Vincent  {Sheffield,  Central)  appealing  to  Unionists  not  to 
support  an  amendment  designed  to  create  confusion  in  their  ranks. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  (King's  Lynn)  said  that  the 
reassuring  effect  of  Mr.  G.  Balfour's  speech  had  been  dispelled 
by  the  subsequent  speeches  of  Ministers ;  and  Mr.  A.  Elliot  (Dtur- 
ham)  stated  that  the  division  would  be  taken  on  the  issue  of 
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Free  Trade  and  Protection,  and  appealed  to  Ministers  clearly 
to  dissociate  themselves  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy.  Sir  A. 
Haslam  (Newcastle-under-Lyme)  spoke  in  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Asquith  {Fife,  E,)  said  that  retaliation  and  Protection — 
the  Sheffield  enigma  and  the  Birmingham  policy — rested  to 
some  extent  on  common  ground,  the  danger  to  our  trade ;  but 
in  January,  1902,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  said  there  was  no 
danger.  After  attacking  the  suggested  10  per  cent,  duty  on 
manufactured  articles,  he  replied  to  Mr.  Lyttelton*s  argument 
as  to  the  inconsistency  of  factory  legislation  with  Free  Trade 
that  the  two  were  mutually  complementary,  as  preventing  waste 
of  productive  power.  Retaliation  would  be  a  long  step  towards 
Protection,  and  he  wanted  to  know  the  Umits  and  use  of  the 
power  demanded  by  the  Government.  Countries  which  had 
the  power  had  not  fared  better  than  ourselves,  and  we  could 
not  retaliate  against  our  chief  competitors  unless  food  and  raw 
material  were  taxed. 

Mr.  Wyndham  {Dover),  Irish  Secretary,  re-stated  the  Govern- 
ment policy.  They  would  ask  for  power  to  resmne  freedom 
to  negotiate.  Behind  this  power,  they  held,  there  must  be  an 
effective  sanction,  which  they  undertook  should  not  be  used 
except  subject  to  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons  over 
British  financial  policy.  But  they  favoured  getting  rid  of  the 
rigorous  traditional  restrictions  which  had,  for  example,  pre- 
vented an  Anglo-French  arrangement  in  1880.  The  Opposition 
had  dealt  much  more  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  than  with 
that  of  the  Government,  but  he  must  decline  to  forecast  details 
of  the  method  of  carrying  out  the  latter  policy.  He  deprecated 
language  tending  to  make  us  seem  indifferent  to  the  sentiments 
underlying  Colonial  preference.  Against  Colonial  dumping  re- 
course would  be  had  to  suasion,  for  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  blood  relations  and  keen  business  rivals.  The  amend- 
ment he  described  as  a  blow  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  Unionist 
party.  Ministers  would  not  excommunicate  supporters  who 
took  a  larger  view  of  fiscal  policy  than  themselves. 

After  speeches  by  Mr.  Rea  (Glottcester),  who  supported  the 
amendment  in  the  interest  of  British  shipping,  Mr.  Guest  {Ply- 
mouth), a  Conservative  who  announced  his  acceptance  of  the 
amendment,  and  other  Members,  among  them  Mr.  T.  C. 
Taylor  {Badcliffe,  Lanes),  who  explained  how,  as  a  woollen 
manufacturer,  he  had  successfully  met  German  competition, 
Mr.  J.  Redmond  {Waterford)  said  that  the  Nationalist  party 
declined  to  commit  themselves  at  present  on  the  fiscal  question. 
On  its  merits  he  would  find  it  hard  to  come  to  a  decision ;  he 
did  not  understand  the  Government  policy,  and  he  could  not 
say  that  Free  Trade  had  benefited  Ireland.  But,  as  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence,  the  party  would  support  the  amendment. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  {Stirling  Burghs)  wondered,  in 
view  of  the  bye-elections,  how  the  Government  could  hesitate 
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to  dissolve.  Its  present  plan  was  an  anti-climax  after  the  far- 
reaching  schemes  adumbrated  in  the  previous  autumn.  He 
commented  on  the  silence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(who,  interposing,  explained  that  he  had  not  spoken  early  in 
the  debate  for  personal  reasons,  and  that  he  would  have  spoken 
on  Friday  but  for  an  arrangement  limiting  the  debate  that  day 
to  private  members),  and  on  the  vagueness  and  inconsistency  of 
the  utterances  of  Ministers,  who  were  really  hankering  after 
the  Birmingham  scheme.  Betaliation  must  ultimately  lead  to 
Protection,  and  was  unconstitutional,  being  inconsistent  with 
the  control  by  the  House  of  Conmions  of  taxation  and  finance. 

Mr.  Akers-Douglas  {St.  Attgustine'Sy  Kent),  Home  Secretary, 
wound  up  the  deoata  The  Government,  he  said,  were  in 
favour  of  retaliation,  not  of  Protection,  and  did  not  intend  to 
diminish  the  financial  control  of  that  House.  After  re-stating 
their  programme  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Wyndham,  he  said  in  reply 
to  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  that  the  Government  would 
oppose  Protection  until  the  country  had  declared  itself  favour- 
able to  it  Betaliation  had  been  contemplated  as  possible  some 
years  ago  both  by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  and  by  Mr.  Balfour. 
Particular  economic  opinions  had  never  been  made  a  test  of 
party  loyalty,  nor  did  Ministerial  differences  on  some  aspects  of 
the  subject  affect  the  doctrine  of  Cabinet  responsibility.  He 
appealed  to  the  Free  Food  Unionists  not  to  support  the  amend- 
ment in  view  of  the  danger  of  breaking  up  the  party  during  the 
Far  Eastern  crisis.  In  answer  to  a  direct  question  by  Sir  J. 
Stirhng  Maxwell,  he  rose  again  to  say  that  the  Government 
were  opposed  to  any  duty  on  raw  material  or  food. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  327  to  276 — majority  51. 

Of  the  Unionist  Free  Fooders,  stated  to  number  53,  27 
voted  for  the  amendment,  14  for  the  Government,  7  definitely 
abstained,  and  5  were  absent  from  illness  or  other  causes. 
But  Mr.  F.  B.  Mildmay  (Devon,  S.),  Unionist,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Time$  of  February  17,  stated  that  several  Members  voted  with  the 
Government  as  a  protest  against  the  attempt  to  destroy  it  ''in 
the  temporary  and  unfortunate  absence  of  its  chief.'' 

The  declarations  of  the  Government  in  the  debate  appeared 
to  dissociate  them  for  the  moment  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme,  but  to  leave  their  future  attitude  towards  it  uncertain. 
Farther,  it  was  held  that  they  had  failed  to  make  clear  whether 
— ^if  their  pohcy  were  limited  to  retaliation — they  would  retaliate 
by  legislation  in  each  case,  or  take  general  powers  to  do  so 
under  Order  in  Council  (for  which  several  precedents  existed  in 
statutes  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century),  and  whether 
such  Orders  in  Council  would  be  necessarily  submitted  by  them 
to  Parliament. 

The  interest  of  the  division  had  meanwhile  been  somewhat 
discounted  by  the  result  of  the  St.  Albans  election,  announced 
on  February  13.  Mr.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  constituency,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Alban  Gibbs,  Member  of 
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Parliament  for  the  City  of  London,  being  members  of  the  great 
financial  firm  through  whose  agency  the  purchase  of  the  Chilian 
warships  for  Great  Britain  had  been  effected,  had  been  legally 
advised  that  they  were  (probably)  disqualified  to  retain  their 
seats  in  Parliament,  and  had  therefore  retired  and  presented 
themselves  for  re-election.  Mr.  Alban  Gibbs  was  unopposed; 
Mr.  Vicary  Gibbs  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Bamford  Slack,  an 
advanced  Liberal,  by  4,757  votes  to  4,625.  The  constituency, 
like  most  of  those  in  the  home  counties,  had  been  Conservative 
since  its  formation  in  1885,  and  the  total  Conservative  majority 
at  the  last  contest  in  1892,  when  two  rival  Conservatives  were 
standing,  had  been  nearly  two  to  one.  The  defeat  of  Mr. 
Gibbs,  who  was  personally  popular  in  the  division,  and  had 
stood  as  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate profound  disapproval  of  that  policy,  and  also  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Bamford  Slack,  speaking  at  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  on  February  26,  declared  that  he  had  had  foiu*  lines 
of  attack  :  (1)  the  Education  Act ;  (2)  fiscal  reform ;  (3)  the 
Licensing  Bill;  (4)  the  negligence  of  the  Government  as  re- 
vealed by  the  War  Report. 

But  the  Chinese  labour  question  soon  began  to  be  equally 
prominent  in  the  speeches  of  the  Opposition,  nor  were  misgiv- 
ings on  that  subject  confined  to  them.  Thus  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  February  8,  laid  stress  on 
the  grave  moral  dangers  and  the  contamination  of  the  surround- 
ing population  which  were  apprehended  if  the  labourers  were  un- 
accompanied by  their  wives  and  families,  and  condemned  their 
use  as  mere  ''living  tools,*'  as  fulfilling  Aristotle's  definition  of 
slaves,  while  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society  next  day  adopted 
a  resolution  protesting  against  their  employment  **  under  servile 
conditions."  A  large  meeting  of  protest  was  held  at  Queen's 
Hall  on  February  10,  at  which  a  letter  was  read  from  Sir  W. 
Harcourt,  denouncing  this  "  abominable  project,"  urging  the 
necessity  of  first  consulting  the  Transvaal,  and  dwelling  on  the 
dangers  involved  to  South  African  federation.  "It  is,"  he  said, 
"  reaction  in  its  vilest  shape,  and  throwing  back  the  moral  sense 
of  the  nation  a  whole  century  since  the  final  emancipation  of 
the  slave."  Lord  Carrington  (the  chairman)  as  an  ex-Governor 
of  New  South  Wales,  referred  to  the  Colonial  feeling  as  to 
Chinese  immigration,  and  Mr.  Buxton,  Major  Seely,  and  other 
Members  of  Parliament  spoke. 

An  important  debate  also  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  February  11  and  12.  It  was  initiated 
by  Lord  Portsmouth  and  Lord  Ripon.  The  former  contended 
that  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  could  not  be  justified 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  obstacles  to  the  immigration 
of  British  unskilled  labour,  such  as  taxes  on  food  and  high 
railway  rates,  had  been  removed ;  the  latter  urged  that  the 
Chinese  labourers  should  have  the  nature  of  the  restrictions 
under  which  they  would  work  fully  explained  to  them  l)efore 
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they  left  their  country,  and  reminded  the  House  that  the  pro- 
poeals  were  unpopular  in  Cape  Colony.  In  reply,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  (Under-Colonial  Secretary)  said  that  the  requisite 
labour  was  proved  before  the  Transvaal  Labour  Commission 
to  be  unobtainable  in  South  Africa,  while  the  mining  en- 
gineers and  experts  were  unanimous  in  their  conclusion  that 
white  unskilled  labour  was  out  of  the  question  owing  to  its 
heavy  cost.  Public  opinion  in  the  Transvaal  favoured  the 
introduction  of  Asiatic  labour,  and  the  Government  at  home 
was  not  prepared  to  arrest  the  development  of  the  Colony.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  thought  too  little  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  moral  and  social  evils  of  Chinese  labour,  though 
these  had  been  fully  recognised  in  the  past.  If,  however,  the 
Grovemment  could  tell  them  that  the  plans  were  expected  to 
work  satisfactorily  he  would  not  press  for  details. 

Lord  Grey  pointed  out  that  the  temporary  emplojmaent  of 
Asiatics  would  make  work  for  thousands  of  British  artisans  in 
South  Africa.  Lord  Carrington  strongly  opposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  labour  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  obtain  it.  Because  mining  was  the  staple  industiy  of  the 
Transvaal,  the  labour  employed  ought  to  be  white.  The  Earl 
of  Onslow  (President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture)  said  that  the 
provisions  for  the  seclusion  and  return  of  the  Chinese  would 
prevent  the  anticipated  evils.  There  was  considerable  simi- 
larity between  the  course  proposed  and  the  importation  of 
Chinese  labour  into  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  which  had 
been  practised  for  many  years  past.  The  moral  aspect  of  the 
question  had  not  been  overlooked.  A  sufficient  number  of 
wives  and  families  would  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  labour- 
ers, and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  see  that  the  people  were  properly  housed.  Opinion 
in  the  Transvaal  had  come  round  entirely  to  the  scheme.  The 
Bishop  of  Bochester  recognised  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Government,  but  felt  unable  to  dismiss  apprehension  as  to 
the  moral  dangers  involved,  while  Lord  Stanmore,  admit- 
ting the  deficiency  of  labour  in  the  Transvaal,  complained  of 
the  absence  of  proper  safeguards  in  the  proposed  ordinance, 
and  of  the  character  of  the  restrictions  as  improper  for  free 
labourers.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  (Foreign  Secretary) 
mentioned  that  the  Chinese  Minister,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from 
the  Foreign  Office,  had  said  that  he  did  not  think  there  was 
anything  in  the  ordinance  which  conflicted  with  anything  he 
should  have  to  propose  for  the  due  protection  of  the  Chinese. 
Lord  Milner,  he  added,  had  the  advice  of  competent  experts  in 
settling  the  regulations.  After  a  few  words  in  reply  from  Lord 
Bipon,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

The  subject  was  also  the  occasion  of  the  next  amendment  to 
the  Address  (Feb.  16)  moved  by  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  (Cleveland, 
Yorks),  and  declaring  it  highly  inexpedient  that  sanction  should 
be  given  to  the  ordinance  permitting  the  introduction  of  inden- 
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tared  Chinese  labourers  into  the  Transvaal  until  the  approval 
of  the  Colonists  had  been  formally  ascertained.  Having  dealt 
with  the  causes  of  the  present  shortage  of  labour  in  the  gold 
mines,  the  mover  maintained  that  recourse  ought  to  be  hsbd  to 
white  labour,  to  which,  he  alleged,  the  mine-owners  objected  for 
fear  of  labour  unions.  So  the  outcome  of  the  great  war  was  to 
be  the  exclusion  of  white  labour.  The  presence  of  many  Chinese 
labourers  in  the  Transvaal  was  likely  to  result  in  demoralisation, 
and  their  condition  would  be  practically  a  condition  of  slavery. 
By  their  policy  the  Government  were  preventing  or,  at  any  rate, 
postponing  the  federation  of  South  Africa,  for  they  were  alienat- 
mg  the  opinion  of  Cape  Colony.  There  was  no  satisfactory 
evidence,  he  afi&rmed,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Transvaal  were  in  favour  of  the  change  sanctioned  by  the 
ordinance,  and,  therefore,  he  asked  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
ferendwmj  or  that  the  question  should  be  deferred  until  a  popularly 
elected  Parliament  had  been  established.  Major  Seely  (Isle  of 
Wight),  who  seconded  the  amendment  from  the  Ministerialist 
benches,  said  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  Transvaal  was 
on  the  verge  of  ruin;  but  even  if  it  could  not  meet  its  expenditure 
it  would  be  better  to  retrench  than  to  resort  to  the  proposed  ex- 
pedient for  developing  the  mines.  The  evidence  had  only  been 
made  accessible  to  Members  on  February  13,  and  he  complained 
that  the  Government  were  hustling  the  House  into  an  accept- 
ance of  the  ordinance. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  {Wa/rmick  and  Leamington),  Colonial  Secretary, 
traversed  the  contention  that  the  Government  had  acted  on  in- 
sufficient evidence,  and  asserted  that  they  were  convinced  that 
this  Asiatic  labour  would  not  be  a  substitute  for,  but  would  be 
supplemental  to,  the  labour  already  obtainable  in  the  Transvaal. 
It  would,  they   believed,  lead  to  an  increase  in  skilled  white 
labour.    They  also  held  that  the  matter  was  very  urgent,  having 
regard  to  the  present  economic  position  of  the  Colony.     The  in- 
troduction of  C5hinese  labour  need  not  be  accompanied  by  moral 
evils.     Since  the  war  it  had  been  the  policy  of  this  country  to 
develop   the  Colony  by  encouraging  land  settlement,   and  by 
making  roads,  railways,  and  irrigation  works.     We  had  also 
repatriated  the  Boers.     Our  policy  of  development  and  repatria- 
tion necessitating  substantial  expenditure,  a  debt  of  35,000,000^. 
had  been  placed  on  the  Transvaal,  and  owing  to  the  lack  of 
labour  the  revenue  from  the  mines  was  now  falling  off,  and  the 
credit  of  the  new  Colonies  was  endangered.     The  deficit  antici- 
pated in  the  present  financial  year  was  no  less  than  350,000/. 
The  expenses  of  government  and  of  development  could  only  be 
defrayed  by  the  mines,  and  as  we  had  imposed  these  burdens  on 
the  community  we  could  hardly  withhold  from  it  the  means  of 
discharging  its  obligations.     Having  drawn  attention  to  the 
steps  that  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Colony  on 
the  labour  question,  he  referred  to  a  belated  letter  of  protest 
from  the  Boer  leaders,  and  asked  whether  it  was  reasonable  to 
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expect  the  Qovemment  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  withdraw  from 
the  position  they  had  taken  up.  The  signatories  of  the  letter, 
he  pointed  out,  were  men  who  were  in  favour  of  meeting  the 
deficiency  of  labour  by  compelling  the  Kafl&rs  to  work.  For  a 
referendum  there  was  no  precedent  and  it  might  lead  to  diffi- 
culties in  other  Crown  Colonies.  It  would  also  raise  the  question 
of  the  franchise  in  the  Transvaal  and  would  involve  considerable 
delay.  It  was,  besides,  questionable  whether  the  real  opinion  of 
the  Boers  would  be  elicited  by  a  referendum.  Attempts  had  been 
made  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  native  labour  in 
Africa,  and  white  unskilled  labour  was  not  available.  If  white 
labour  were  imported  from  Italy,  Scandinavia,  or  Hungary, 
British  skilled  employment  on  the  Band  would  before  very  long 
be  displaced  by  foreign  labour.  The  difficulty  could  be  solved 
by  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour.  This  need  not  be  ac- 
companied by  anything  in  the  nature  of  slavery.  He  undertook 
that  arrangements  would  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
wives  and  families  of  the  coolies.  All  who  desired  to  bring 
their  families  with  them  would  have  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  The  arrangements  to  be  made  were  being  considered  by 
men  of  great  experience  in  the  management  of  coolies,  and  the 
Chinese  Government  were  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  their 
subjects.  This  expedient  of  coolie  labour  was  by  no  means  a  new 
thing,  and  had  been  tried  in  various  British  Colonies.  Eeply- 
ing  to  the  allegation  that  the  condition  of  the  imported  Chinese 
would  be  one  of  slavery,  he  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  an  official 
appointed  by  the  Government  was  to  take  care  that  every  coolie 
before  embarking  fully  understood  the  terms  of  his  agreement. 
Adequate  arrangements  were  to  be  made  for  the  comfort  of  the 
men  during  the  voyage,  and  they  were  to  be  received  by  an 
official  on  their  arrival  in  South  Africa.  They  were  to  live  in 
villages  or  locations  which  would  be  carefully  prepared  for  them 
by  men  acquainted  with  Asiatic  habits.  He  ended  with  a 
spirited  repudiation  of  the  **  unfair  and  ungenerous  "  language 
which  it  was  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  use  about  the 
mine-owners. 

After  a  number  of  other  speeches  on  this  and  on  the  succeed- 
ing day,  Sir  H.  Fowler  {Wolverhampton,  E,),  on  February  17, 
explain^  that  he  should  vote  for  the  amendment  because  he  was 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  our  Empire.  The 
system  of  labour  which  the  House  was  asked  to  assent  to  was  very 
like  slavery,  for  under  the  ordinance,  even  if  it  were  modified  by 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Chinese  miners  would  not  be  free. 
No  Colony  ought  to  be  permitted  to  set  up  a  system  of  this 
kind.  He  reminded  the  House  of  Burke's  words,  ''  Whatever 
is  morally  wrong  can  never  be  politically  right  '* ;  and  he  pre- 
dicted that  if  **  this  ill-timed  and  ill-advised  measure  "  received 
the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Conamons  there  would  be  an  agita- 
tion in  the  country  which  would  last  until  the  stain  upon  our 
escut<;heon  was  wiped  away.      He  warned   the  Government, 
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therefore,  not  to  disregard  what  had  been  sneeringly  referred 
to  in  the  coarse  of  the  debate  as  the  Episcopal  and  Noncon- 
formist conscience. 

Mr.  Bums  (Battersea)  inveighed  energetically  against  **  the 
unscrupulous  gangs  of  foreign  capitalists  who  had  made  Lord 
Milner  their  tool/*  and,  in  accountmg  for  the  reluctfliuce  of  the 
South  African  natives  to  work  in  the  mines,  he  pointed  to  the 
high  death-rate  and  the  prevalence  of  disease  among  those  who 
went  to  the  Band.  The  natives,  he  insisted,  should  be  given 
better  food,  should  be  better  lodged,  and,  generally  speaking, 
treated  with  greater  consideration.  So  a  sufficiency  of  native 
labour  would  be  obtained.  ' 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  recorded  his  conviction,  to 
which  he  had  come  after  a  careful  study  of  all  the  informa- 
tion available,  that  the  allegation  as  to  an  unavoidable  scarcity 
of  native  labour  had  not  been  made  out.  In  any  case,  if  a 
sufficiency  of  native  labour  was  not  procurable,  the  alternative 
of  white  labour  ought  to  be  tried.  Greater  use  also  might  be 
made  of  labour-saving  appliances.  He  protested  against  the 
doctrine  that  the  Transvaal,  which  was  a  Crown  Colony,  could 
be  treated  as  a  self-governing  Colony,  and  had  rather  its  develop- 
ment were  delayed  than  that  this  country  should  do  a  great 
wrong  and  bring  upon  itself  the  opprobrium  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Brodrick  repelled  the  imputetion  that  the  tenns  o£fered 
to  the  coolies  would  place  them  in  a  position  of  slavery.  If  a 
coolie  wished  to  leave  Africa  before  the  period  of  his  engage- 
ment was  completed  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  provided 
no  loss  was  suffered  by  his  employer.  Amid  protesting  exclam- 
ations from  the  Opposition,  he — not  very  happily — drew  a 
parallel  between  the  restrictions  which  were  accepted  by 
British  soldiers  and  the  restrictions  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
indentured  labourers.  He  defended  Lord  Milner  and  the  other 
authorities  against  the  charge  that  they  were  puppets  in  the 
hands  of  the  gold  magnates,  and  dwelt  on  the  necessity,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Colony  generally,  of  restoring  the  finances  of 
the  country,  seven-eighths  of  which  came  from  the  mines,  to 
a  position  of  stability,  and  so  reducing  the  cost  of  living.  The 
Government  were  not  prepared  to  adopt  General  Botha's  pro- 
posal that  the  Kaffirs  should  be  coerced  to  labour,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  number  of  Kaffirs  available  for  work  in  South 
Africa  was  not  large  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
Noticing  the  objection  of  Australia  to  the  new  plan,  he  directed 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  that  Colony  the  yellow  man  had 
competed  against  the  white  man.  That  accounted  for  much. 
In  Africa  the  yellow  man  would  compete  against  the  black  man. 
Then  in  Australia  the  yellow  man's  labour  was  intended  to  be 
permanent  and  unrestricted,  while  in  Africa  it  was  to  be  tem- 
porary and  would  be  carried  on  under  definite  restrictions.  The 
ordinance,  if  the  change  that  was  to  be  effected  should  prove 
undesirable  heree^fter,  could  be  revoked;   and   this   power  of 
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revocation  would  of  course  rest  with  the  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  when  free  institutions  had  been  established. 

A  closure  motion  having  been  accepted  by  the  Speaker  from 
the  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  AJcers-Douglas),  Mr.  Crooks  (Deptford) 
irregularly  attempted  to  protest  in  the  name  of  British  labour 
against  slavery ;  but  he  resumed  his  seat  on  an  appeal  from  the 
Chair. 

The  closure  was  carried  by  330  votes  against  172 ;  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  281  votes  against  230. 

The  inamediate  outcome  of  this  debate  was  a  not  very  edify- 
ing controversy  between  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Mr.  Lyttelton 
as  to  the  degree  of  resemblance  between  the  Transvaal  ordinance 
and  that  regulating  coolie  immigration  into  British  Guiana, 
sanctioned  by  the  former  when  Secretary  for  India ;  but  the 
agitation  in  the  country  was  only  stimulated  by  the  division. 

The  sitting  of  February  18  was  occupied  with  a  debate  on 
the  working  of  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903.  Mr.  P. 
M*Hugh  {Leitrim,  N.)  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address, 
representing  that  serious  amendments,  including  the  abolition 
of  the  zones  system  (Annual  Kegister  for  1903,  pp.  155-56), 
should  be  made  in  the  Act  of  1903  to  prevent  the  unjust  inflation 
of  the  price  of  land,  and  that  power  of  compulsory  purchase  of 
untenanted  lands  should  be  conferred  upon  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners and  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Bussell  (Tyrone,  S.)  expressed  the  hope  that  the  promised 
amending  Bill  would  have  other  objects  besides  that  of  estab- 
lishing the  right  of  a  tenant  -  for  -  life  to  the  bonus  (see 
Annual  Register  for  1903,  pp.  157,  240).  Nothing,  he  said, 
had  been  done  under  the  Act  of  1903  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
congestion  in  the  West.  In  Ulster  landlords  had  been  encour- 
aged by  the  Parliamentary  recognition  of  the  zones  to  make 
excessive  demands.  Mr.  Hemphill  (Tyrone,  N,)  and  other  Irish 
members  supported  the  amendment,  while  Mr.  Coghill  (Stoke-on- 
Trent)  renewed  his  protest  of  1903  against  the  Purchase  Act. 

Mr.  J.  Redmond  (Waterford),  replying  to  Mr.  Coghill,  as- 
serted that  the  Land  Act  was  never  regarded  by  the  Nationalists 
as  a  final  settlement  of  the  land  question,  much  less  of  the 
larger  Irish  question.  But  he  still  believed  that,  if  adequately 
amended,  it  would  lead  eventually  to  the  abolition  of  landlordism 
in  Ireland.  As  to  the  process  of  bargaining  between  landlords 
and  tenants,  it  had,  he  regretted  to  say,  been  slower  than  he 
had  anticipated.  The  delay  was  chiefly  due  to  the  landlords. 
If  the  Bill  of  the  Chief  Secretary  was  limited  to  the  subject  of 
the  tenant-for-life*s  right  to  the  bonus  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
his  party  to  resist  it. 

Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover),  Irish  Secretary,  took  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  what  had  been  done  in  the  three  months  during 
which  the  Act  had  been  in  operation.  While  declining  to  go 
into  the  question  whether  the  prices  which  had  been  paid  were 
in  the  main  too  high,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  zone 
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system  had  no  effect  upon  prices.  The  zones,  as  they  stood,  he 
reminded  the  Nationahst  Members,  were  the  result  of  compro- 
mise after  prolonged  debate;  and  he  suggested  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  upset,  after  so  brief  a  trial,  an  arrangement  de- 
liberately come  to.  The  operations  under  the  Act  were  pro- 
ceeding as  fast  as  the  finances  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities 
permitted.  Altogether  there  had  been  3,070  direct  sales  of 
holdings  by  landlords  to  tenants,  the  purchase  money  amount- 
ing to  1,500,000Z.  These  sales  affected  135  estates.  With 
regard  to  untenanted  land,  he  maintained  that  it  was  unreason- 
able to  suggest,  so  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  that  the 
power  of  the  Commissioners  to  acquire  such  land  was  ineffective. 
He  found  that  landlords  had  made  arrangements  for  the  sale  of 
7,650  acres  of  untenanted  land.  No  reason  for  advocating 
compulsion  had  appeared  during  the  months  the  Act  had  been 
in  force,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  introduction  of  com- 
pulsion would  lead  to  a  waste  of  time  and  to  increased  cost.  In 
the  last  three  months  the  Congested  Districts  Board  had  bought 
seven  estates,  and  it  was  arranging  for  the  purchase  of  six 
others.  These  estates  contained  untenanted  land  as  well  as 
tenanted.  He  was  informed  that  in  Ulster  there  were  large 
estates  which  were  to  be  sold  in  the  near  future,  and  he  believed 
that  these  sales  would  be  followed  by  many  others.  The  Bill 
which  he  was  te  introduce  would  be  retrospective  and,  of 
course,  would  not  deal  merely  with  the  point  raised  in  the 
courts  as  to  the  landlord's  bonus. 

A  fresh  interest  was  given  to  the  debate  by  the  speech  of 
Sir  E.  Grey,  who,  while  hoping  that  the  Act  would  have  satis- 
factory social  and  political  results,  recorded  his  conviction  that 
sooner  or  later  some  considerable  measure  of  compulsion  would 
be  required.  In  fact,  he  thought  that  a  cheap  and  rapid  system 
of  compulsory  land  purchase  was  desirable,  not  only  for  Ireland, 
but  also  for  England. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  on  a  division  by  219  votes 
against  124. 

The  final  debate  on  the  Address  was  concerned  with  a  social 
and  economic  question,  which  later  in  the  year  assumed  more 
serious  proportions.  On  February  19  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  (Merthyr) 
moved  an  amendment  expressing  regret  that  the  Government 
had  not  seen  fit  to  recommend  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Labour  empowered  to  deal  effectively,  in  conjunction  with  local 
authorities,  with  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  by  the  execution 
of  public  works,  afforestation,  and  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  He  insisted  that  there  was  a  real  unemployed 
class,  that  Protection  would  only  increase  its  numbers,  and  that 
the  true  remedy  was  to  turn  it  on  to  the  land. 

Mr.  Crooks  (Deptford)  seconded  the  amendment ;  and  after  a 
discursive  debate,  Mr.  Long  expressed  his  great  sympathy  and 
that  of  the  House  with  the  deserving  unemployed.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  necessity  for 
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the  establishment  of  a  Labour  Department.  He  failed  to  see 
how  such  a  department  could  do  more  than  could  be  done  by 
the  Local  Grovemment  Board  and  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  the 
idea  that  a  special  department  could  make  arrangements  for 
setting  up  Imperial  works,  county  works  and  local  works  was 
not  practical.  As  to  afforestation  on  a  vast  scale,  he  must  point 
out  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  yet  been  undertaken  by 
the  British  State.  And  even  if  a  great  scheme  of  afforestation 
were  started,  the  majority  of  the  unemployed  would  not  be 
benefited,  for,  having  no  experience  of  work  upon  the  land,  they 
could  hardly  be  set  to  digging,  draining  and  planting.  As  to 
the  men  who  were  willing  ana  able  to  do  ordinary  agricultural 
work,  they  would  find  very  little  difiBculty  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment if  they  looked  for  it. 

Mr.  Asquith  advocated  a  further  simplification  of  adminis- 
tration in  industrial  affairs  and  the  giving  of  wider  powers  to 
local  authorities.  He  also  was  of  opinion  that  more  intimate 
relations  might  be  estabUshed  with  advantage  between  the  cen- 
tral authority  and  the  boards  of  guardians.  Local  authorities 
should  be  allowed  to  make  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  needed  work.  To  this,  no  doubt,  the  opponents  of  muni- 
cipal trading  would  object ;  but  they  should  remember  that 
the  ratepayers  could  take  vengeance  if  their  money  was  spent 
in  a  wasteful  and  speculative  manner.  *  London,  where  the 
divisions  between  the  areas  of  the  different  authorities  were  to 
a  large  extent  geographical  and  arbitrary,  ought  to  be  regarded 
more  and  more  as  one  large  district  with  common  interests. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  Local  Government  Board  would 
encourage  combined  action  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities 
in  the  metropolis  when  labour  had  to  be  provided  in  a  time  of 
distress. 

Pressed  to  a  division,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  231 
votes  against  151,  and  the  closure  having  been  carried,  the 
Address  was  at  last  agreed  to. 

About  this  time  the  House  of  Lords  took  advantage  of  its 
leisure  from  legislative  work  to  attempt  to  obtain  elucidations 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Government  on  several  subjects.  On 
February  15  Lord  Newton  raised  the  question  of  British  action 
in  regard  to  Macedonia  and  moved  for  further  papers,  express- 
ing his  belief  that  matters  were  going  from  bad  to  worse.  After 
speeches  from  Lord  Lytton,  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  intimating  a  desire  for  more  vigorous  action  by 
Great  Britain,  Lord  Lansdowne  (Foreign  Secretary)  replied 
that  the  British  Government  had  not  allowed  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  with  regard  to  Macedonia  to  be  set  aside 
or  neglected,  but  independent  British  action  would  have  been 
most  unUkely  to  give  relief.  The  Miirzsteg  scheme  of  reforms 
was  the  best  we  could  get,  and  it  was  our  duty  to  make  it  as 
effectual  as  possible.  It  had  already  led  to  the  disbanding  of 
the  Turkish  irrecnil&i^  forces  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  towards 
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the  re-organisation  of  the  Macedonian  gendarmerie.  It  might  be 
necessary  for  the  British  Government  eventually  to  put  forward 
more  extensive  proposals  of  their  own,  but  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  to  do  so.  He  believed  that  they  were  never  nearer  to 
the  achievement  of  a  certain  amount  of  satisfactory  progress 
than  now.  Further  papers  would  be  presented,  though  not  at 
once.  After  a  speech  from  Lord  Spencer,  mrging  the  need  of 
reform  and  of  European  pressure  on  behalf  of  Macedonia,  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  through  the  course  of  events  in 
the  Far  East,  the  motion  for  papers  was  withdrawn. 

On  February  18  an  attempt  was  made  by  some  Peers  to 
obtain  further  light  on  the  fiscal  pohcy  of  the  Government. 
Lord  Crewe  asked  what  steps  they  proposed  to  take  to  give 
eflfect  to  their  declared  policy  of  **  negotiation  and  retaliation  " 
announced  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  his  speech  on  the  Address  ; 
and  moved  :  **  That  no  duty  on  imports  mto  the  United  King- 
dom from  foreign  countries  or  from  British  Colonies  and  Depen- 
dencies should  be  imposed,  modified  or  removed  without  the 
formal  consent  of  Parliament  to  each  such  proposal."  In  the 
discussion  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  explained  his  resignation 
as  due  not  only  to  want  of  limit  and  definition  in  the  fiscal 
policy  adopted  by  the  Government,  but  to  the  far-reaching 
arguments  used  in  support  of  it.  He  held  strongly  that  taxation 
should  only  be  levied  for  revenue.  No  evidence  had  been  ad- 
duced to  show  that  Colonial  preference  was  needed  or  that  ijt 
would  promote  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  As  to  retaliation,  if 
it  was  to  go  no  further  than  seemed  at  present  fashionable,  no 
mandate  was  needed,  and  if  it  was  to  go  further  it  would  be  a 
futile  weapon.  The  question  of  Protection  must  be  disposed  of, 
and  he  pressed  the  Government  to  define  its  attitude. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  (Lord  Privy  Seal),  rising  for  the 
first  time  to  address  the  House,  declared  that  the  Government 
were  not  concerned  to  defend  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme.  At 
the  proper  time  they  would  appeal  to  the  constituencies  to 
decide  on  the  policy  of  retaliation.  The  details  would  depend 
on  future  circumstances,  e.g,,  the  action  of  foreign  countries. 
The  Government  were  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  Parliament,  but  preferred  to  do  it  by  the  following 
amendment :  **  This  House,  while  afiBrming  the  constitutional 
doctrine  that  all  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  this  country  must 
be  subject  to  the  full  and  effective  control  of  Psurliament  over 
taxation,  is  not  prepared  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
future  Parliaments  as  to  the  exact  method  in  which  such  con- 
trol should  be  exercised  by  them  in  cases  which  may  arise." 
Ketaliation  was  regarded  somewhat  favourably  by  many  persons 
who  disagreed  with  the  Government,  and  foreign  nations  at  any 
rate  believed  in  and  practised  it.  The  Sugar  Convention  formed 
a  valuable  precedent,  but  it  was  desirable  that  we  should  be 
able  to  act  alone.  After  other  speeches,  Lord  Avebury  urged 
that  the  policy  of  retaliation  and  negotiation  had  been  tried  by 
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as  and  had  failed  in  1841-44,  and  was  not  now  successful  when 
tried  by  foreign  nations.  In  exceptional  cases  retaliation  was 
justifiable,  but  he  hoped  the  Government  would  not  commit 
themselves  to  a  general  commercial  war.  The  Earl  of  Selbome 
(First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  defended  the  policy  of  retaliation 
and  dealt  with  some  of  the  objections  recently  advanced  to  it. 
They  could  not  lay  down  the  circumstances  of  its  use  in  par- 
ticular cases  beforehand,  nor  did  they  aim  at  satisfying  their 
permanent  opponents.  They  wished  to  enable  the  country  to 
remain  the  predominant  commercial  nation.  They  would  not 
ban  preference,  because  it  was  a  possible  road  to  the  ideal  of 
Imperial  unity. 

Exceptional  interest  was  lent  to  the  continued  debate  in  the 
Lords  on  the  following  day  (Feb.  19)  by  a  speech  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  took  occasion  to  explain  in  fuller  detail 
than  had  yet  been  disclosed  the  reasons  of  his  resignation. 
After  expressing  his  extreme  regret  if  his  action  had  caused 
inconvenience  to  the  Prime  Minister  or  to  the  public  service, 
he  identified  himself  with  his  colleagues  who  had  also  retired 
in  the  views  which  they  had  expressed.  There  was  a  reason 
which  was  not  referred  to  in  the  letters  of  resignation  which 
had  a  great  influence  with  him,  and  some  influence  also,  he 
believed,  with  them.  They  all  felt  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  nature  of  the  Prime  Minister's  declarations  at  Sheffield,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  continue  to  be  members  of 
a  Cabinet  in  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  would  be  free  to 
advocate  publicly  throughout  the  country  the  principles  he  had 
adopted.  At  the  Cabinet  on  September  14  some  mention  was 
made  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  resigmng ;  but  his  recollection  agreed 
with  that  of  his  colleagues  that  at  that  time  the  resignation 
had  not  been  definitely  tendered.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  after  the  Cabinet,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  which  he  again  referred  to  the  possibility  of  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain;  but  even  then  it  was  not 
presented  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  him  to  under- 
stand that  a  definite  tender  of  resignation  had  been  made,  still 
less  accepted.  At  a  further  interview  on  the  next  day  the 
resignation  was  referred  to  as  extremely  probable ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  third  day  that  he  learnt  that  the  resignation  had 
been  definitely  and  finally  tendered  and  accepted.  From  that 
moment  his  difficulties  were  mainly  of  a  personal  character. 
He  understood  that,  whatever  might  be  his  own  decision,  there 
was  no  intention  of  asking  his  colleagues  who  had  resigned  to 
reconsider  theirs,  or  in  fact  that  any  reconsideration  on  their 
part  was  to  be  admitted.  His  first  impulse  was  to  insist  on 
faying  this  new  fact  before  his  retired  colleagues ;  but  on  re- 
flection he  considered  that,  as  nothing  he  could  do  would  alter 
their  position,  he  had  no  right  to  ask  them  to  take  any  re- 
sponsibility for  his  own  conduct.  He,  therefore,  decided,  in  all 
the  circumstances,  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet  and  exercise  any 
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influence  he  might  possess  in  endeavouring  to  guide  or  restrain 
its  a.ction.  He  confessed  that  he  saw,  before  he  finally  gave 
his  decision,  the  letter  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  accepted 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  resignation,  and,  if  he  had  fully  grasped  the 
significance  of  the  letter,  his  decision  would  have  been  a  different 
one.  In  the  strain  and  anxiety  of  the  time  he  could  only  plead 
that  his  mind  was  not  so  clear  and  lucid  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  When  next  day  he  had  a  more  C8u:eful  inspection  of  the 
correspondence,  through  the  Prime  Minister's  private  secretary, 
Mr.  Balfour  bein^  then  in  the  country,  he  feft  it  was  too  late 
to  recall  his  decision.  He  urged  the  Prime  Minister,  however, 
through  his  private  secretary,  to  make  at  Sheffield  such  public 
declarations  as  would  show  that  he  did  not  intend  to  depart 
widely  from  the  principles  of  Free  Trade ;  but  the  Sheffield 
speech  showed  that  he  had  altogether  misconceived  the  position 
and  the  opinions  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  Duke  went  on  to  discuss  the  general  question  raised  by 
the  motion,  complaining  that  the  country  had  not  got  from  the 
Government  the  lead  it  had  a  right  to  expect.  Its  policy  was 
summed  up  in  the  words  "  negotiation  and  retaliation  " ;  but 
there  never  was  a  policy  which,  in  the  absence  of  ade<]uate  ex- 
planation, could  be  smnmed  up  sufficiently  for  the  deliberation 
of  Parliament  in  a  couple  of  words.  After  dealing  at  some 
length  with  the  objections  to  retaliation,  he  pressed  for  a  clear 

?ronouncement  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Government  and  the 
Inionist  organisation  to  the  policy  advocated  by  the  tariff  re- 
formers, and  declared  that  the  attitude  of  the  Government  was 
unfair  to  many  of  their  supporters,  who  desired  to  give  them  a 
loyal  support.  He  advised  every  man  among  the  electorate  who 
professed  Free  Trade  opinions  to  exact  from  every  candidate 
who  sought  to  represent  him  in  Parliament  a  pledge  that  he 
would  oppose  Protection  in  whatever  shape,  and,  failing  such 
pledge,  to  refuse  to  support  such  candidate  even  if  he  professed 
to  be  a  supporter  of  a  Unionist  Government. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  refused  to  discuss  the  reasons  which 
had  influenced  the  Duke  in  leaving  the  Cabinet,  whose  retire- 
ment was  a  great  calamity.  He  twitted  the  Duke,  however,  on 
his  complete  ignorance  as  to  the  way  political  matters  were 
managed  in  Cabinets.  The  Duke  objected  that  there  never  was 
a  policy  submitted  to  the  country  which  was  expressed  in  two 
words;  but  had  he  never  heard  of  Home  Kuie?  It  being 
admitted  that  high  tariffs  were  a  great  evil,  it  was  surely  an 
obligation  of  Government  to  try  to  deal  with  it.  At  present 
this  country  was  helpless.  If  we  had  some  weapon  of  retalia- 
tion in  our  hands  foreign  nations  would  be  chary  of  attacking 
us.  To  be  armed  with  such  a  weapon  was  all  the  Prime 
Minister  asked  for. 

Lord  James  of  Hereford  dwelt  on  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
clear  pronouncement  from  the  people  at  the  general  election 
unless  the  Government  gave  them  a  more  frank  and  explicit 
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declaration.  The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Grovernment  did 
not  carry  them  one  step  further  and  no  one  would  attach  import- 
ance to  it.  Lord  Burghclere,  Lord  Carrington,  Lord  Farrer 
and  the  Marquess  of  Northampton  all  spoke  from  the  Opposition 
side  in  support  of  the  motion,  the  two  former  dwelling  on  the 
agricultunsts*  objections  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme.  Lord 
Eobertson,  from  the  Ministerialist  benches,  reproached  the 
Grovernment  that  at  a  time  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  danger 
from  Home  Bule  was  urgent  they  had  shattered  the  Unionist 
party.  The  Government  policy  was  like  the  horizon,  which  one 
advanced  to  and  never  reached.  If  taxation  was  not  to  be  imposed 
on  food  and  raw  materials,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Akers-Douglas 
just  before  the  division  of  February  16,  how  would  retaliation 
work  out?  He  avowed  his  determination  as  a  Tory  to  vote 
against  the  Government.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Cadogan, 
while  frankly  avowing  himself  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy,  complained  of  the  diflficulty  m  which  supporters  of  the 
Government  were  pla.ced  by  the  lack  of  coherence  in  the  utter- 
ances of  Ministers. 

Lord  Spencer  remarked  on  the  fact  that  not  a  single  inde- 
pendent peer  on  the  other  side  had  spoken  in  support  of  the 
Government,  while  the  statements  of  the  resigned  Ministers — 
Lord  Balfour  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire — he  regarded  as 
showing  how  vague  and  dangerous  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  on  the  vital  question  which  was  now  in  issue. 
Dealing  with  the  general  and  relative  state  of  trade,  he  ridiculed 
the  idea  that  this  country  could  always  expect  to  have  no  rivals. 
Our  trade  had  reached  such  enormous  dimensions  that  it  could 
not  be  expected  to  go  on  increasing  as  it  did  in  former  days,  but 
the  country  was,  nevertheless,  in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 
As  in  the  other  House,  so  in  this,  the  Government  spoke  with 
two  voices,  for  the  Free  Trade  voice  of  Lord  Salisbury  was  not 
at  all  re-echoed  by  Lord  Selbome.  He  pressed  the  Govern- 
ment to  say  how  they  proposed  to  ccury  out  their  ideas  about 
retaliation.  Would  it  be  by  a  general  Act  giving  power  to  the 
King  in  Council,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Navigation  Laws  ? 

Lord  Lansdowne,  replying  for  the  Government,  began  by 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  Peers  who  had  left  the  Government, 
acknowledging  the  sincerity  of  conviction  which  had  dictated 
the  action  they  had  taken.  He  declared  that  the  policy  of 
the  Government  was  distinct  from  Protection.  Foreign  tariflfe 
against  us  were  rising,  and  he  had  information  that  they  were 
likely  to  be  further  mcreased.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Government,  instead  of  relying  on  most-favoured-nation  treat- 
ment, which  might  be  neutralised  by  manipulation  of  foreign 
tariffs,  desired  to  bargain  for  themselves.  This  had  been  called 
blufl&ng,  but  a  country  which  drew  400  millions  of  imports  from 
other  countries  could  not  be  accused  of  having  no  trump  cards 
in  its  hand.  As  to  the  question  how  it  was  proposed  to  carry 
out  the  policy,  he  protested  against  the  attempts  which  were 
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made  to  goad  them  into  premature  disclosures.  Lord  Laos- 
downe  further  said  that  the  Government,  **  as  a  Government,*' 
was  "  opposed  to  a  duty  on  raw  materials  or  foodstuffs.**  Their 
policy,  he  held,  was  self-contained,  and  led  rather  away  from 
than  towards  the  Birmingham  policy  ;  for,  if  retaliation  and 
negotiation  succeeded,  the  making  of  free  preferential  arrange- 
ments with  the  Colonies  would  become  less  rather  than  more 
easy.  But  if  at  some  future  time  such  arrangements  should 
appear  possible  the  Government  would  by  no  means  be  pledged 
against  them. 

Lord  Crewe's  motion  was  rejected  by  98  to  47,  and  Lord 
Salisbury's  amendment  was  then  agreed  to. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  an  important  contribution  to  the 
materials  available  for  judging  of  the  merits  of  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  Government  had  been  made  on  February  16  by 
the  publication  of  a  Parliamentary  paper  containing  reports 
on  the  "  tariff  wars "  between  France  and  Italy,  France  and 
Switzerland,  and  Bussia  and  Germany,  between  1888  and  1897, 
which  was  referred  to  in  Lord  Selbome's  speech.  Both  sides,  of 
course,  drew  their  own  conclusions  from  it.  The  Free  Traders 
dwelt  on  the  incidental  loss  involved  to  the  combatants ;  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  on  the  benefits  ultimately  secured. 
Next  to  the  fiscal  Blue-book  of  September,  1903,  this  was  the 
most  considerable  official  contribution  to  the  controversy. 

One  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  Venezuelan  difficulty 
of  the  previous  year  was  solved  on  February  22  in  a  sense 
favourable  to  Great  Britain.  Contrary  to  anticipation,  the 
Hague  tribunal  decided  in  favour  of  preferential  payment  to 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy,  in  respect  of  the  30  per 
cent,  levied  on  the  Customs  receipts  of  La  Guayra  and  Puerto 
Cabello  in  settlement  of  the  claims  of  those  countries  against 
Venezuela.  The  execution  of  the  judgment  was  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Government. 

But  for  the  debate  (to  be  dealt  with  later)  on  Chinese  labour, 
of  February  22,  and  two  private  members*  Bills,  the  last  week  of 
February  was  occupied  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  Supple- 
mentary Estimates.  On  Monday,  February  22,  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  introduced  the  Supplementary  Estimate  of  2,700,000Z. 
for  Army  Services.  In  this  vote,  he  explained,  all  the  outstand- 
ing accounts  in  respect  of  the  late  war  were  included.  He 
mentioned  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  there  was  an 
under-expenditure  of  600,000Z.  on  a  vote  of  43,000,000Z. ;  in  the 
following  year  an  under-expenditure  of  600,000Z.  on  a  vote  of 
91,000,000Z.  ;  in  the  next  year  an  under-expenditure  of  only 
254,000Z.  on  a  vote  of  92,000,000Z. ;  and  in  the  last  year  an 
under-expenditure  of  446,000Z.  on  a  vote  of  69,000,000Z.  That, 
he  held,  was  not  a  discreditable  record,  having  regard  to  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered.  He  stated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sum  of  900,000/.  for  expenditure  on  Imperial  militarj^ 
railways  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  a  claim  was  made  on  behalf 
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of  the  War  Office  for  work  done  on  the  lines  which  were  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governments  of  the  new  Colonies.  The 
claim  was  not  met ;  but  he  thought  it  was  a  valid  claim,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  900,000Z.  would  some  day  be  repaid.  Justi- 
fying the  charges  for  the  Somaliland  expeditionary  force,  he 
remmded  the  committee  that  this  was  not  an  aggressive  war. 
It  had  been  provoked  by  incursions  into  British  territory  or 
Protectorates,  and  we  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in 
self-defence  and  in  defence  of  tribes  to  whom  we  were  pledged. 
The  operations  in  Somaliland  were  now  advancing  more  satis- 
factorily, and  he  believed  we  were  within  a  measurable  distance 
of  developments  which  would  make  it  easier  for  us  than  hereto- 
fore to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion.  Turning  to  the  item 
of  200,000/.  for  regimental  pay  and  messing  allowances,  he 
reminded  the  committee  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  it 
was  thought  that  there  would  be  a  large  reduction  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Army  in  the  next  twelve  months.  That 
anticipation  had  been  realised,  but  there  was  an  excess  of 
numbers  in  the  Eoyal  Artillery  and  Cavalry,  while  there  was 
a  deficiency,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  in  the  Infantry. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  maintained  that  considerable 
sums  in  this  Supplementary  Estimate  ought  to  have  found  a  place 
in  the  ordinary  Estimates  for  the  year.  Proceeding,  he  directed 
attention  to  the  enormous  growth  of  our  expenditure.  This  year 
our  Army  expenditure  would  amount  to  36,945,000Z.  In  1895 
the  Army  cost  only  18,000,000Z.,  and  the  Navy  17,645,000/.,  where- 
as now  the  latter  service  entailed  an  expenditure  of  35,727,000Z. 
The  whole  national  expenditure  in  1895  was  93,918,000/.,  and 
now  it  was  139,199,000/.,  an  increase  of  45,000,000/.,  and  the 
worst  feature  of  the  situation  was  that  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
reduction  of  expenditure.  In  1902  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  warned 
the  countrv  that  its  expenditure  was  increasing  at  a  rate  which 
could  not  be  kept  up,  and  now  the  financial  situation  was  so 
serious  that  it  called  for  the  earnest  attention  of  the  House. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  a  day  would  be  set  apart  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  Protests  were  made  by  subsequent 
speakers  against  the  practice  of  multiplying  Supplementary 
Estimates,  which  it  was  admitted  on  the  Government  side 
was  objectionable,  and  against  the  inclusion  of  certain  items, 
one  of  which  was  explained  by  Mr.  Bromley-Davenport  to  be 
inserted  only  as  a  matter  of  book-keeping.  Mr.  Bitchie  remarked 
that  the  final  financial  settlement  of  accounts  for  the  South 
African  war  was  much  less  favourable  than  had  been  intimated 
to  him  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  the  War 
Secretary  had  expected  to  have  several  millions  to  spare.  Mr. 
Amold-Forster  further  incidentally  explained  the  position  in 
Somahland,  stating  that  it  was  hoped  to  place  the  Mullah  be- 
tween four  forces  and  to  deal  a  heavy  blow.  Ultimately  a 
reduction  of  the  vote  for  Colonial  contingents,  moved  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  {Perth,  S.)  on  the  ground  that  the  sum  had  previously 
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been  grossly  uuderestimated  by  the  War  Office,  was  rejected  by 
197  to  128. 

On  the  next  evening  (Feb.  23)  the  Supplementary  Navy 
Estimate  of  1,270,000Z.  was  accepted.  Mr.  Bobertson  (Drmdee) 
protested  against  the  growth  of  naval  expenditure  and  inquired 
why>  after  refusing  to  purchase  the  two  Chilian  battleships  on 
March,  1903,  the  Admiralty  had  changed  its  opinion.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  explained  that  the  ships  were 
ofifered  at  a  lower  price  in  the  autumn,  and  that  circumstances 
had  arisen  rendering  it  undesirable  that  they  should  pass  into 
other  hands,  and  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  (Cardiff),  their  designer,  stated 
that  they  would  be  the  fastest  ships  in  the  Navy,  and  possess 
virtually  the  greatest  gun  power.  (The  price  of  the  ships,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  was  1,875,(KX)Z.,  of  which  770,OOOZ.  was  included 
in  the  vote  and  1,115,000Z.  in  the  Navy  Estimates  for  1904-6.) 

The  consideration  of  the  Supplementary  Army  Estimate 
was  then  resumed,  and  a  reduction  of  the  vote  for  the  Yeomanry 
in  South  Africa,  moved  by  Mr.  C.  Hobhouse  (Bristol,  E.)  as  a 
protest  against  the  lateness  and  confusion  of  the  a.ccounts,  was 
rojected  by  190  to  122  after  the  discussion  had  been  closured. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  debate  on  February  25  several  other 
rtuluctions  were  moved,  mostly  as  a  protest  against  the  methods 
adopted  of  stating  the  accounts,  but  were  rejected  after  a  division. 
A  rt^duotion  was  moved  by  Mr.  Broadhurst  (Leicester)  as  a  protest 
against  the  Somaliland  expedition,  which  was  defended  by  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster  on  the  ground  of  British  duty  to  the  inhabitants 
of  tlio  Protectorate,  and  to  some  extent  by  Mr.  Bitchie,  who 
HUggOHted,  however,  that  a  limit  to  it  should  be  laid  down.  It 
was  condemned  by  Mr.  Bowles  (King's  Lynn),  Mr.  Labouch^e 
(Northampton),  Mr.  Bums  (Battersea),  Mr.  Bryce  (Aberdeen,  S,), 
Mr.  W.  Redmond  (Clare,  E.)  and  other  Members,  but  the  reduc- 
tion was  negatived  by  208  to  138. 

In  the  mterval,  on  February  24,  when  the  Civil  Service 
Hupplomontary  Estimates  for  1903-4  were  taken,  Mr.  MacNeill 
(l)ot^jal,  S,)  moved  a  reduction  as  a  protest  against  the  remiss- 
ntms  of  the  authorities  in  allowing  Whitaker  Wright  to  leave  the 
country,  but  it  was  negatived  by  214  to  126. 

On  Friday,  February  26,  the  Musical  Copyright  Bill,  making 
it  an  ofTence  to  print,  publish,  or  sell  pirated  music,  was  read 
a  Hocoiid  time  without  a  division  and  referred  to  the  Standing 
( 'Onnnittee  on  Law.  The  Bill,  based  on  the  Report  of  a  Depart- 
mental (^'Ommittee,  was  intended  to  strengthen  the  securities 
against  infringement  of  musical  copyright,  which  an  Act  of  1902 
Imd  failed  to  do,  as  it  made  provision  merely  for  the  seizure  of 
pirated  copies.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  existing 
law  was  the  low  standing  of  the  offenders,  the  retailers  being 
HinwX  hawkers,  and  the  wholesale  dealers  who  supplied  them 
ublishers  of  an  inferior  class,  who  multiplied  successful  songs 
)V  printing  from  photographic  process-plates.  Mr.  Caldwell 
(Sful  Lanark)  objected  (but  without  avail)  to  the  Bill,  as  a  means 
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of  enabling  the  regular  music  publishers  to  maintain  their  high 
prices.  The  Miners  (Eight  Hours)  Bill,  moved  by  Mr.  Osmond- 
Wilhams  (Merionethsh,),  was  opposed  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson  {Mid  Dur- 
ham) on  behalf  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  miners,  and 
talked  out  by  Col.  Pilkington  {Newton,  Lanes).  It  did  not  reappear. 
During  this  week  the  House  of  Lords  read  a  second  time 
(Feb.  23),  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  a  Bill  rendering 
compulsory  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which 
had  been  introduced  by  Lord  Kelvin,  and  was  received  with 
a  remarkable  preponderance  of  approval.  The  Peers  also  dis- 
cussed, on  the  initiative  of  Lord  Newton,  the  possibility  of  a 
re-arrangement  of  the  Parliamentary  session  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  do  some  of  their  business  earher,  and  obviate  the  scandalous 
hurry  of  the  closing  days,  on  which  strong  remarks  were  made 
by  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  who  undertook  to  consult  the 
Prime  Minister  as  to  the  possibility  of  acceding  to  the  demand. 
And  (Feb.  26)  the  Upper  House  continued  its  eflforts  to  elucidate 
the  pohcy  of  the  Government,  this  time  in  respect  to  Tibet. 
Lord  Reay,  in  moving  for  papers,  contrasted  unfavourably  the 
pohcy  of  Lord  Curzon  with  that  laid  down  by  Lord  Elgin  in 
1896 ;  ridiculed  the  notion  of  Eussian  designs  on  the  country, 
and  intimated  that  we  ought  to  deal  with  the  problem  through 
the  Chinese  Government,  whose  suzerainty,  he  maintained,  was 
a  reality.  The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  (Under-Secretary  for  India) 
said  that  the  aim  of  the  mission  was  to  establish  the  amicable 
relations  and  means  of  communication  which  ought  to  exist 
between  Tibet  and  India.  He  traced  the  circumstances  which 
led  up  to  the  closing  of  Tibet,  and  argued  that  the  present 
situation  was  the  outcome  of  the  policy  steadily  pursued  by  the 
British  Government.  The  Tibetans  believed  that  they  were 
backed  by  Bussia,  and  therefore  a  final  settlement  was  neces- 
sary. He  could  not  state  the  instructions  given  to  Colonel 
Younghusband,  but  it  was  hoped  the  Tibetans  would  recognise 
that  the  mission  was  pacific  and  would  not  oppose  the  advance. 
The  Marquess  of  Eipon  condemned  the  action  of  the  Government 
as  inspired  by  an  absurd  fear  of  Eussian  invasion  over  the  highest 
moimtains  in  the  world,  and  as  involving  a  wrongful  attempt  to 
develop  trade  by  force.  He  urged  that  m  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment  the  operations  should  be  suspended  or  withdrawn. 
The  Earl  of  Eosebery  said  the  treatment  of  the  question  bore 
a  melancholy  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Afghan  War  under 
Lord  Lytton,  but  it  was  too  late  to  withdraw.  The  expedition 
could  only  be  justified  if  there  existed  any  understanding  between 
EuBsia  and  Tibet  which  was  dangerous  to  India.  He  admitted 
there  were  circumstances  which  it  was  not  easy  to  overlook, 
among  them  the  Tibetan  mission  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne  defended  the  action  of  the  Government,  and 
said  that  the  whole  history  of  the  case  was  a  record  of  British 
patience  and  forbearance.  Their  action  had  the  concurrence  of 
China,  and  they  held  that  the  position  of  Tibet  under  China 
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should  be  recognised,  but  if  any  other  Power  was  to  be  prepon- 
derant in  Tibet,  it  could  only  be  Great  Britain.  The  motion 
was  withdrawn. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  now  enabled  to  begin  to  discharge 
its  primary  function  of  dealing  in  advance  with  the  national  ex- 
penditure for  the  current  year. 

The  Navy  Estimates  for  the  year  1904-5  were  issued  as  a 
Parliamentary  paper  on  February  24,  and  the  following  is  an 
abstract  showing  the  increases  and  decreases  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  votes  for  the  previous  year  : — 


o 

> 

Net  Estimates. 

Difference  on  Net 
Estimates. 

1001-5. 

1008-4. 

Increase. 

Decreaie. 

Total 

Total 

1.— Numbers. 

Numbers. 

Numbers. 

Numbers. 

Numbers. 

A 

TotAl  Number  of  Officers,  Sea- 
men, Boys,  Coast  Guanl  and 

Royal  Marines      ... 
II.— EflFective  Services. 

181,100 

127,100 

4,000 

— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

Wages,  etc.,  of  Officers,  Seamen 
and  Boys,  Coast  Guard  and 

Royal  Marines 

6,691,000 

6,312,800 

378,200 

— 

2 

Victualling  and  Clothing  for  the 

Navy 

2,428,000 

2,292,500 

185,500 

— 

3 

Medical     Establishments     and 

Services        .... 

293.000 

259,000 

34,000 

— 

4 

Martial  Law      .... 

15,500 

15,500 

— - 

— 

5 

Educational  Services 

154,000 

116,100 

37,900 

— 

6 

Scientific  Services 

72,600 

69,400 

8,200 

— 

7 

Royal  Naval  Reserves 

404,500 

297,500 

107,000 

8 

Shipbuilding,    Repairs,     Main- 
tenance, etc.  : — 

Section  l.~Personvef 

3,044,200 

2,991,800 

52,400 

— 

Section  U.—MaUrid 

5,062.800 

4,786,700 

276,100 

— 

Section      III.  —  Contract 

Work- 

10,314,000 

9,571,500 

742,500 

— 

9 

Naval  Armaments     - 

3.646,000 

3,206,100 

439,900 

— 

10 

Works,  Buildings  and   Repairs 

at  Home  and  Abroad   - 

1,634.200 

1,502,000 

132,200 

— 

11 

Miscellaneous  EflFective  Services 

444,000 

409,500 

34,500 

— 

12 

Admiralty  Office 

Total  Effective  Services  - 
III.— Non-eflTective  Services. 

327,400 

306,400 

21,000 

— 

34,531,200 

32,136,800 

2,394,400 

— 

18 

Half-pay,  Reserved  and  Retired 

Pay 

796,200 

784,300 

11,900 

— 

14 

Naval    and    Marine    Pensions, 
Gratuities      and      Compas- 

sionate Allowances 

1,208,800 

1,186,300 

22,500 

— 

15 

Civil  Pensions  and  Gratuities    - 
Total   Non-eflTective   Ser- 

353,300 

350,100 

3,200 

— 

vices  .... 
Grand  Total    - 

2,358,300 

2,320,700 

37,600 

— 

36,889,300 
Net  in 

34,457,500 
crease 

2.482,000 
-     £2,482 

— 

,000. 

More  than  half  the  total  net  increase,  however,  was  ac- 
counted for  by  the  inclusion  of  the  payment  of  the  balance  due 
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for  the  two  new  battleships  purchased  from  Chili  (1,115,000Z.), 
and  by  the  provision  of  ammunition  for  them.  The  rest  was  due 
to  the  expansion  of  the  fleet,  necessitated  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  "two-Power  standard"  and  the  protection  of  the  mari- 
time commerce  of  the  Empire.  The  appended  minute  dealt 
inter  cUia  with  a  recent  re-apportionment  of  the  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  among  its  members ;  a  new  scheme  of 
retirement  intended  to  give  a  larger  proportion  of  younger 
officers  in  the  higher  ranks ;  a  plan  for  allowing  chaplains  and 
surgeons  to  join  for  five  years ;  the  discontinuance  of  instruction 
in  the  training  ships  in  matters  relating  exclusively  to  sailing- 
ship  management — a  step  which  emphasised  the  transformation 
of  the  Navy ;  and  it  spoke  favourably  of  the  new  scheme  for 
training  naval  cadets  and  the  progress  of  the  naval  Beserves.  In 
dealing  with  naval  construction,  it  explained  that  while  as  a 
rule  homogeneity  was  eminently  desirable  in  the  fleet,  the 
Chilian  battleships,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
were  a  good  bargain  at  the  reduced  price  of  1,875,000Z.,  lessen- 
ing as  they  did  by  one  battleship  the  building  programme  of  the 
coming  year.  The  battleships  in  it  were  to  be  of  a  new  class, 
the  Lord  Nelson  class.  The  programme  comprised :  2  battle- 
ships, 4  armoured  cruisers,  14  destroyers  and  10  submarines. 
The  Australian  squadron  was  to  be  constituted  on  its  new  foot- 
ing as  soon  as  possible. 

On  Monday,  February  29,  Mr.  Pretyman  (Woodbridge,  Suffolk), 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  in  moving  that  the  House 
should  resolve  itself  into  Committee  on  the  Navy  Estimates  for 
1904-5,  made  an  interesting  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
justified  the  Admiralty  in  asking  Parhament  to  sanction  expen- 
diture of  such  considerable  magnituda  Having  reminded  the 
House  that  the  country  had  decided  in  favour  of  maintaining 
the  two-Power  standard  of  efficiency,  he  explained  that  the 
Admiralty  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  we  should  be  able  to 
engage  in  a  naval  war  with  any  two  other  Powers  with  a 
reasonable  probability  of  emerging  victorious  from  the  contest. 
The  principle,  however,  could  only  be  applied  strictly  to  battle- 
ships. The  total  number  of  Bussian  and  French  battleships, 
first  and  second  class,  built  and  building,  was  64 ;  the  total 
number  of  French  and  German  battleships  was  61 ;  our  total 
was  63,  so  we  were  up  to  the  standard.  In  respect  of  cruisers 
the  Admiralty  was  not  governed  in  its  expenditure  by  the  two- 
Power  principle,  the  reason  being  that  the  duty  of  our  cruisers 
was  to  protect  our  trade  and  mercantile  marine.  The  sea-borne 
trade  of  the  Empire  represented  1,200,000,000  of  money,  and 
the  total  tonnage  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  Empire 
amounted  to  16,000,000,  the  total  mercantile  tonnage  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  amounting  to  17,500,000.  Our  position  was 
therefore  unique.  As  had  been  said  by  Lord  Bosebery,  **the 
world  was  our  granary,"  and  it  was  the  Navy  that  held  the  key 
of  the  granary.     These  were  the  considerations  upon  which  the 
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Admiralty  acted  when  determining  what  should  be  our  strength 
in  cruisers.  The  Board  regretted  having  to  ask  the  country  to 
meet  expenditure  of  such  huge  proportions ;  the  sacrifice  should 
be  regarded  in  the  nature  of  insurance.  He  gave  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  Royal  Fleet  Reserve,  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve, 
which  was  to  be  increased  this  year,  and  the  Royal  Naval  Volun- 
teers, 2,000  of  whom  had  been  enrolled.  With  regard  to  the  new 
Naval  School  at  Osborne,  he  said  that  the  system  under  which 
boys  were  admitted,  though  open  to  criticism  in  theory,  was  on 
the  whole  working  satisfactorily;  and  having  referred  to  the 
changes  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  training  of  the  men 
of  the  fleet,  he  pointed  out  that  one  good  result  would  be  that 
in  future  gunnery  and  other  schools  would  not  be  overcrowded, 
but  would  be  reserved  for  ratings  having  special  aptitudes. 

With  regard  to  gunnery  the  Admiralty  desired  to  supply  the 
House  with  information  within  reasonable  limits,  and  a  return 
would  be  issued  for  this  purpose.  The  shooting  practice  during 
the  past  year  showed  a  great  improvement;  especially  good 
work  had  been  done  by  the  Leviathan  and  by  the  Channel 
Fleet  with  its  12 -inch  guns.  The  expenditure  on  new  con- 
struction for  1904-5  amounted,  he  reminded  the  House,  to 
the  unprecedented  sum  of  11,500,000Z.  For  reconstruction  and 
repairs  in  the  private  yards  a  sum  of  1,200,000Z.  was  allocated 
in  the  Estimates  for  1903-4,  but  in  the  present  Estimates  this 
sum  had  dropped  to  600,000Z.  There  had  been  leeway  to  make 
up,  but  now  a  satisfactory  state  of  things  had  been  reached, 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy  had  stated  that  all  the  ships 
that  would  be  mobilised  in  case  of  necessity  were  either  actuaUy 
ready  for  commission  at  this  moment  or  could  be  got  ready  in  a 
few  weeks.  Among  other  details  he  stated  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  build  many  submarine  vessels  at  once,  as  improve- 
ments were  constantly  being  made  in  this  tj^e  of  craft ;  that 
arrangements  were  being  made  for  the  removal  of  obsolete 
machinery  from  the  dockyards  ;  and  that  steps  had  been  taken 
to  improve  the  position  of  the  men  employed  in  the  yards.  The 
establishment  had  been  increased  from  6,136  to  7,000.  Before 
resuming  his  seat  he  replied  in  anticipation  to  the  amendment 
which  was  subsequently  moved  from  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House.  The  naval  policy  which  directed  the  Government,  he 
pointed  out,  was  purely  defensive.  It  was,  therefore,  not  for 
us  to  take  the  lead  in  a  policy  of  disarmament.  Finally,  revert- 
ing to  the  question  of  expenditure,  he  accounted  for  it  in  great 
measure  by  the  necessity  under  which  we  were  of  keeping  so 
many  ships  in  commission.  If  there  was  a  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  the  war  in  the  Far  East  it  was  that  a  most  effective  blow 
could  be  struck  at  the  beginning  of  a  war.  The  best  prepared 
Navy  gained  the  enormous  advantage  of  the  initiative,  and  if  we 
were  to  have  the  **  advantage  of  the  immediate  stroke "  we 
must  not  only  have  a  fleet  conforming  to  the  two-Power  stan* 
dard,  but  that  fleet  must  be  ready  to  strike  at  once. 
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Mr.  Herbert  Roberts  {Denbigh^  W.)  moved  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
(Perthshire,  E.)  seconded  an  amendment  representing  that,  in 
view  of  our  increasing  naval  expenditure,  and  in  the  interests 
of  international  peace,  the  Government  should  enter  into  com- 
munications with  the  Great  Naval  Powers  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  would  agree  to  reduce  their  programmes  of  ship- 
building and  to  adjust  upon  some  permanent  basis  their  relative 
naval  strengths.  Mr.  Amold-Forster  (Belfast,  TT.),  War  Secre- 
tary, however,  questioned  whether  the  Government  could  reason- 
ably be  asked  to  do  more  than  it  had  already  done  in  this 
direction.  Lord  Goschen,  when  at  the  Admiralty,  stated  publicly 
that  this  country  would  be  glad  to  consider  any  proposal  from 
other  Powers  for  a  reduction  of  naval  armaments,  and  that  state- 
ment he  had  endorsed,  and  he  now  re-endorsed  it.  After  that 
we  were  justified  in  waiting  for  overtures  from  other  countries. 
Our  fleet  was  our  one  guarantee  against  invasion,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  not  our  duty  to  begin  making  reductions. 

Mr.  E.  Bobertson  (DiMdee)  calculated  that  the  total  expendi- 
ture on  the  Navy — including  appropriations  in  aid,  outgoings 
under  the  Naval  Works  Acts,  and  sums  borne  upon  Civil 
Service  Estimates  for  naval  purposes — in  the  approachmg  finan- 
cial year  would  be  42,300,0002.,  and  he  deplored  the  fact  that 
there  was  not  the  faintest  sign  of  a  Umit  to  our  growing  burdens. 
He  recalled  the  circumstance  that  at  the  Hague  Conference 
the  possibility  of  a  reduction  of  naval  armaments  was  suggested, 
and  he  contended  that,  as  our  fleet  enjoyed  the  supremacy  of 
the  sea,  we  could  better  afford  to  take  the  initiative  in  this 
matter  than  other  nations.  Mr.  F.  L.  Harris  (TynemovXh)  held 
that,  if  the  Estimates  erred  at  all,  they  erred  on  the  side  of  in- 
sufficiency. Mr.  Haldane  (Haddingtonshire),  however,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  nothing  would  ever  be  done  in  the  direction  of 
disarmament  until  we  took  the  initiative,  and  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  (Stirling  Dist.)  intimated  that  he  intended  to  vote 
for  the  amendment.  There  was,  he  believed,  almost  universal 
agreement  as  to  the  importance  of  our  maintaining  a  strong 
Navy,  but  in  our  naval  expenditure  he  feared  we  were  simply 
drifting.  We  were  engaged  in  a  combined  game  of  "follow 
my  leader  "  and  "beggar  my  neighbour."  We  built,  and  other 
Powers  followed  suit.  We  should  try  to  stop  this  absurd  and 
ruinous  rivalry.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by  174  votes 
against  122. 

The  question  of  naval  expenditure  was  again  raised  next 
day  (March  1)  on  the  first  vote,  when  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  Mr. 
E.  Bobertson  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  argued  that  it  was 
con€dderably  in  excess  of  the  "two-Power  standard" — especi- 
ally, as  Mr.  Bobertson  remarked,  since  the  cost  of  naval  con- 
struction was  higher  abroad,  while  Sir  E.  Grey  suggested  that 
France,  against  whom  the  two-Power  standard  was  originally 
devised,  might  now  be  willing  to  make  reductions,  and  that  the 
two-Power  standard  must  have  "  a  reasonable  interpretation.'* 
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Lord  George  Hamilton  suggested  a  more  exact  comparison  of 
the  fighting  powers  of  our  own  and  foreign  fleets.  Mr.  Prety- 
man  urged  that  a  body  of  cruisers  over  and  above  the  two- 
Power  standard  was  necessary  to  keep  the  seas  clear  for  our 
commerce  during  war,  and  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  the 
Estimates  were  framed  in  view,  not  of  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  other  nations,  but  of  the  number  of  ships  they  laid 
down  and  the  time  required  to  build  them.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  important  Navies  had  increased,  and  a  naval  war 
would  make  those  Powers  which  were  not  engaged  in  it  re- 
latively stronger.  We  stood  alone  in  the  fact  that  our  Navy 
was  a  defensive,  not  an  aggressive  force.  A  Nationalist  pro- 
posal for  a  reduction,  on  the  ground  that  the  Navy  was  of  Uttle 
use  to  Ireland,  was  rejected  by  247  to  87. 

During  the  continued  debate  (March  2),  Sir  J.  Colomb  {Great 
Yarmouth)  called  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  Colonial  con- 
tributions to  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  Pretyman  mentioned  that  the 
Admiralty  had  decided  that,  as  recommended  by  Sir  E.  Grey's 
committee,  the  proportion  which  the  Reserves  should  bear  to 
the  total  personnel  of  the  Navy  was  50  per  cent. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  been  considerable  political  activity  out- 
side ParHament.  The  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  at  Leeds  on  February  26  was  marked 
by  a  speech  from  Mr.  Birrell,  declaring  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  been  repudiated  by  the  Government  in  his  absence,  and  by 
a  declaration  from  Lord  Brassey  that  further  expenditure,  even 
for  the  Navy,  should  be  resisted,  unless  it  could  be  proved  ne- 
cessary for  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  Chinese  labour  was 
attacked  on  February  26  by  Mr.  Asquith  at  Harrogate  and  by 
Mr.  Morley  at  Consett.  The  former  declared  that  the  true 
remedy  for  the  alleged  decline  in  British  commercial  success 
was  better  business  education,  and  that  the  right  line  for 
financial  reformers  was  to  lighten  the  burdens  on  industry  and 
increase  those  on  the  land  :  the  latter  described  the  Government 
as  **  a  Cabinet  of  the  weaker  brethren  **  who  had  not  yet  de- 
finitely been  converted  to  Protection,  and  maintained  that  the 
Ministerial  policy  in  South  Africa  nullified  the  alleged  aims  of 
the  war.  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Brodrick  at  Manchester 
(Feb.  28)  declared  that  the  present  issue  was  not  between  Free 
Trade  and  Protection,  but  between  retaliation  and  Protection, 
while  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  and  Mr.  Hewins  showed  themselves 
among  the  ablest  and  most  intelligibly  exponents  of  tariff  reform. 

Together  with  confidence  in  the  approach  of  a  Liberal 
victory  there  was  shown  by  Lord  Eosebery  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Liberal  League  (Feb.  29)  a  continuance  of  misgiving  as 
to  Liberal  cohesion  on  sound  lines.  He  declared  that  the 
League  had  passed  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy  which  had  attended  its  birth,  and  that,  unlike  the  Tariff 
Eeform  League,  its  services  were  welcomed  by  the  rest  of  the 
party  at  every  bye-election.     The  Liberal  party,  therefore,  was 
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at  last  a  united  party.  Yet  he  was  not  prepared  to  regard  the 
League  as  unnecessary  without  seeing  whether  its  principles 
prevailed  when  the  party  came  into  office.  He  believed  that  a 
general  election  could  not  be  long  delayed,  especially  as  they 
saw  the  Grovemment  crumbling  with  its  own  weakness :  and 
then  would  come  the  test  of  the  eflfect  of  the  League  on  the 
principles  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  subsequent  speakers,  how- 
ever, agreed  with  Lord  Ilosebery  that  the  primary  duty  of  the 
League  was  to  fight  and  vanquish  Protection,  and  in  closing  the 
proceedings  Lord  Rosebery  declared  that  it  was  criminal  "to 
set  our  people  balancing  between  the  necessities  of  life  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  Empire.*'  An  interesting  feature  of  this 
gathering  was  a  speech  by  Mr.  Montagu,  who  with  Mr.  Bron 
Herbert  had  been  personally  investigating  Canadian  feeling 
towards  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  and  who  reported  that  it 
found  most  favour  among  the  manufacturers  and  extreme  Pro- 
tectionists, while  the  farmers  of  the  West,  so  far  as  his  experience 
went,  were  either  hostile  to  it  or  apathetic. 

Tlie  announcement  on  the  same  day  (Feb.  29)  of  the  im- 
pending retirement  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  threatened  a  severe 
loss  to  reunited  Liberalism,  although  it  might  also  be  regarded 
as  pointing  towards  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  weight  of 
those  influences  in  the  party  against  which  the  Liberal  League 
was  or^[anised. 

Writing  to  the  Liberal  and  Labour  Association  of  his  con- 
stituency {West  Monmouth),  Sir  William  said :  **  I  have,  ever  since 
I  entered  upon  pohtical  life,  given  all  my  energies  to  public  work. 
I  regard  the  post  of  a  representative  of  the  people  as  a  high  trust 
and  a  great  responsibility,  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken  or  im- 
perfectly discharged.  Its  duties  become  year  by  year  more 
weighty  and  more  imperative;  every  one  is  called  upon  con- 
scientiously to  measure  the  power  which  he  possesses  honestly 
to  fulfil  them.  I  do  not  deceive  myself  in  this  matter,  and  so  I 
am  ready  for  the  present  to  do  what  I  can  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  your  representative.  I  recognise,  as  I  ought,  that  I 
am  no  longer  equal  to  do  all  that  I  desire  and  that  I  ought  to  do 
in  the  service  of  a  great  constituency  in  the  future  which  lies 
before  the  country." 

He  would  retain  his  seat,  however,  to  the  general  election, 
which  could  not  be  far  distant.  He  concluded  as  follows : 
"  The  prospects  of  the  Liberal  cause  were  never  brighter  than 
they  are  to-day,  when  the  reign  of  reaction  is  coming  to  an  end, 
and  the  victory  of  the  united  party  of  progress  is  assured." 

Inside  Parliament  the  fiscal  battle  was  resumed  on  every 
opportunity.  In  the  Conmions  the  working  of  the  Sugar  Con- 
vention was  seized  on  as  a  deterrent  example  of  the  effects  of 
retaliation.  On  March  2  Mr.  Lough  (Islington,  S.)  moved  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Commission  had  inflicted  grave  injury  on 
the  manufacturers  of  sugared  products  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  that  the  Brussels  Convention  had  failed  to  confer  the  anti- 
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cipated  benefits  on  the  West  Indies.  It  had,  he  argued,  raised 
the  price  and  lessened  the  consumption  in  this  country,  had 
encouraged  foreign  "dumping"  of  sugared  products  and  led 
Bussia  to  retaliate  on  tea  grown  in  the  British  Empire,  while 
West  Indian  sugar  exports  had  actually  fallen  oflf,  and  con- 
fectioners were  hampered  in  obtaining  raw  material.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Churchill  (Oldham)  treated  the  Con- 
vention as  the  first  step  in  the  new  policy  of  retaliation,  while 
Mr.  G.  Balfour  (Leeds,  Central),  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
traversed  Mr.  Lough's  statements,  and  insisted  that  the  Conven- 
tion had  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  permit  of  a  fair 
estimate  of  its  value.  The  West  Indian  sugar  exports  to  Great 
Britain  had  recently  increased  steadily.  The  present  prices 
were  not  formidable  and  the  confectioners  were  crying  out 
before  they  were  hurt.  He  regretted  that  the  Commission  did 
not  agree  with  the  interpretation  put  by  the  Government  on 
the  articles  of  the  convention  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
surtax.  If  the  contracting  States  were  allowed  to  put  a  greater 
surtax  on  sugared  goods  than  on  sugar  a  serious  question  might 
arise,  but  the  point  was  not  finally  decided.  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  challenged  the  Government  to  show  that  the 
convention  had  yet  benefited  anybody.  The  division  gave  the 
Government  a  majority  of  only  40 — 202  against  162. 

The  triennial  election  of  the  London  County  Council  (March 
5)  was  of  special  interest  on  this  occasion,  partly  as  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  issue  at  the  expected  general  election,  inas- 
much as  the  Moderate  party  this  year  stood  as  '*  Conservatives 
and  Unionists  "  ;  but  chiefly  inasmuch  as  the  new  Council  would 
have  to  lay  down  the  lines  on  which  the  London  Education  Act 
would  be  administered.  A  Central  Church  Electoral  Committee, 
appointed  by  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Bochester,  had  asked 
the  candidates,  substantially,  whether  they  would  pledge  them- 
selves to  the  early  adoption  of  the  Act  for  London,  and  to  fair 
treatment  of  non-provided  schools,  and  all  the  Conservatives 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  Progressives  had  returned  satis- 
factory answers.  Still  the  committee  had  subsequently  invited 
the  local  Church  committees  to  recommend  candidates,  feeling, 
as  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  (Dr.  C.  G.  Lang)  put  it,  that  **  men 
rather  than  the  answers  are  the  real  basis  of  security,'*  and  had 
recommended  candidates  in  thirty-three  of  the  fifty-nine  divisions 
standing  neutral,  or  refraining  from  action  on  other  grounds,  in 
the  west.  In  almost  every  instance  these  candidates  were  "  Con- 
servative and  Unionist."  The  result,  however,  indicated  that 
the  committee's  recommendation  had  made  very  little  difference. 
The  Conservatives  and  Unionists  gained  nine  seats — one  each 
in  Hampstead,  North  Lambeth,  North  Paddington,  East  St. 
Pancras  and  Wandsworth,  two  in  South  St.  Pancras  and  two  in 
East  Marylebone,  the  latter  from  the  Progressives.  But  the 
Progressives  gained  seven  seats — one  each  in  Dulwich,  South 
Islington,  Lewisham,  Mile  End,  St.  George's  in  the  East,  and 
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two  in  Woolwich.  An  Independent  gained  a  seat  from  a  Pro- 
gressive in  Whitechapel.  In  the  result  the  Council  showed,  as 
before,  an  overwhelming  Progressive  majority,  the  numbers  being 
83  Progressives,  34  Conservative  and  Unionist  members,  and  1 
Independent.  Nine  members  of  the  last  London  School  Board 
were  among  those  elected. 

The  new  Council  held  its  first  meeting  on  March  15,  when 
Mr.  J.  Williams  Benn  was  chosen  Chairman,  and  its  numbers 
were  completed  by  the  election  of  seven  Progressives  and  three 
Moderates  as  Aldermen  It  caused  serious  dissatisfaction  in 
educational  circles  by  its  arrangements  for  performing  the  new 
duties  imposed  upon  it  under  the  London  Education  Act.  The 
draft  scheme  adopted  b^  its  predecessor  in  January  for  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Education  Committee  had  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  thirty-eight  members  of  the  Council  and  ten  out- 
siders— five  being  women,  and  five,  who  it  was  understood  would 
be  members  of  the  first  committee  only,  bein^  ex-members  of  the 
last  School  Board  for  London.  This  limitation  of  outside  expert 
assistance  called  forth  protests  from  a  number  of  eminent  men  of 
science  and  educationists  (March  2)  and  from  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Headmasters,  and  an  expression  of  regret  from  the 
Board  of  Education,  which,  nevertheless,  recognising  that  Lon- 
don presented  peculiar  conditions,  refrained  from  interference. 
The  committee  was  constituted  on  the  lines  of  the  above- 
mentioned  draft  scheme  on  March  22,  and  further  dissatisfac- 
tion was  caused,  notably  in  Progressive  circles,  by  the  decision 
that  it  should  conduct  its  proceedings  without  reporters,  and  be 
on  the  same  footing  as  other  committees  of  the  Council.  It  was 
maintained,  however,  that  the  Council  was  the  real  education 
authority,  and  that,  should  the  committee  sit  in  public,  ex- 
aggerated estimates  would  be  formed  of  its  powers :  and  it  was 
promised  that  full  opportunit)'  would  be  given  for  debate  on  its 
recommendations. 

The  second  report  of  the  War  Office  (Reconstitution)  Com- 
mittee was  published  on  February  29.  It  was  prefaced  by  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  committee  to  the  Prime  Minister,  in  which  the 
plan  and  details  of  the  report  were  summarised.  In  Section  I. 
the  principles  by  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Army  Council 
should  be  governed  were  laid  down,  and  it  was  suggested  that  if 
accepted  they  should  be  formulated  at  once  by  an  Order  of 
Council.  In  Section  II.  the  decentralisation  of  work  and  ad- 
ministration was  dealt  with.  The  committee  pointed  out  that 
the  administration  was  still  centralised  at  the  War  Office.  The 
reform  of  this  serious  evil  they  held  to  lie  at  the  root  of  military 
eflSciency,  and  to  their  proposals  for  remedying  it  the  committee 
attached  vital  importance.  It  was  to  the  Major-Generals  com- 
manding the  eight  administrative  districts  into  which  the  com- 
mittee proposed  to  divide  the  United  Kingdom  that  they  looked 
to  relieve  congestion  at  the  War  Office.  The  discipline,  training, 
and  preparation  for  war  pf  the  troops,  Begular  and  Auxiliary,  and 
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the  great  bulk  of  promotions  should  be  assigned  to  the  charge  of 
five  Generals  Commanding-in-Cbief,  who  should  occupy  a  certain 
supervisory  relation  to  the  Major-Generals  commanding  districts 
within  their  respective  areas,  but  should  in  no  way  detract  from 
the  administrative  responsibilities  of  the  latter.  In  Section  III. 
the  committee  drew  attention  to  the  question  of  military  finance 
lying  at  the  root  of  War  Office  administration,  severely  con- 
demned the  existing  system  as  futile  in  peace  and  ruinous  in 
war,  and  urged  the  creation  of  a  properly  constituted  Army 
Finance  Department.  They  attached  special  importance  to  a 
change  of  personnelf  which  they  held  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
mark  emphatically  a  complete  change  of  system.  The  committee 
remarked  that,  unless  the  Government  accepted  the  proposals 
in  Sections  II.  and  III.,  their  labours  would  have  been  in  vain. 
In  Section  IV.  they  urged  the  formation  of  a  General  Staff, 
'*  educated  for  its  special  duties,  drawing  to  itself  the  pick  of  the 
brains  of  the  Army,  and  working  contmuously  to  improve  the 
training  of  the  troops  and  the  standard  of  their  preparations  for 
war  '* ;  and  defined  the  functions  of  the  First  Military  Member 
of  the  Army  Council  in  his  capacity  as  chief  of  the  General 
Staff.  It  would  be  his  duty  as  such  to  supervise  the  training  of 
the  Army  for  war,  to  study  military  schemes,  both  offensive  and 
defensive,  to  direct  the  collection  of  intelligence,  and  so  forth. 
Section  V.  dealt  with  the  questions  of  promotion  and  selection, 
and  in  Part  III.  of  their  report  the  Committee  proposed  to  treat 
the  divisions  of  work  and  responsibility  between  the  various 
other  members  of  the  Army  Council. 

This  report,  coming  out  as  it  did  by  instalments  and  insist- 
ing that  drastic  changes  were  urgent,  gave  a  rather  provisional 
aspect  to  the  Army  Estimates  issued  on  March  1,  and  this 
effect  was  heightened  by  the  avowal  that  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  campaign  in  Somaliland,  in  view  of  the 
impossibility  of  forecasting  its  needs.  It  would  be  provided 
for,  therefore,  in  Supplementary  Estimates.  An  explanatory 
memorandum,  issued  a  day  in  advance  of  the  Estimates  them- 
selves, explained  the  decrease  of  8,761  men  in  the  total  number 
voted  as  due  partly  to  transfers.  The  South  African  garrison 
was  to  be  21,500  men.  It  was  hoped  that  all  outstanding 
charges  in  connection  with  South  Africa  and  China  would  be 
covered  by  the  grants  in  the  previous  financial  year.  The  pro- 
vision of  reserves  of  stores  and  clothing  under  the  Mo  watt 
programme  of  1900  would  be  practically  complete  by  the  end  of 
March,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the  artillery  and  machine-guns. 
Deliveries  of  the  new  pattern  rifle  would  commence  at  an  early 
date.  The  first  deliveries  of  the  new  artillery  would  be  to 
India,  and  those  for  the  Home  Army  would  not  begin  till  the 
next  year.  The  total  number  of  ordinary  recruits  taken  during 
the  year  1903  was  40,339,  as  compared  with  50,753  in  1902. 

We  present,  as  usual,  an  abstract  of  the  Army  Estimates  for  the 
year  1904-5.  and  means  of  comparison  with  the  previous  year : — 
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In  introducing  the  Army  Estimates  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  March  7,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  after  a  full  recognition  of 
the  essentially  provisional  character  of  the  Estimates,  referred 
to  the  serious  nature  of  the  financial  burden  imposed  upon  the 
country  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  A  re- 
adjustment should  aim  at  making  our  naval  defence  perfect, 
even  if  that  involved  some  reduction  of  our  military  outlay.  It 
was  true  economy  to  construct  a  machine  that  would  do  its 
work.  But  before  that  principle  could  be  applied  to  the  Army 
it  was  necessary  to  know  what  were  the  duties  which  that 
service  was  expected  to  perform,  and  on  this  at  the  present 
moment  we  had  not  full  knowledge.  He  showed  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  import  into  these  Estimates  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  War  Office  (Eeconstitution)  Committee,  and  then 
he  proceeded  to  explain  in  some  detail  the  items  which  went  to 
make  up  the  military  balance-sheet.  The  total  expenditure  this 
year  would  be  less  than  the  normal  War  Office  expenditure  by 
the  amount  of  280,000/.  That  was  not  a  large  reduction,  but 
when  he  came  to  consider  what  the  country  would  get  for  its 
expenditure  of  28,900,000/.  he  found  some  reason  for  satisfac- 
tion. The  reductions  which  he  had  sanctioned,  which  were 
set  out  in  his  published  memorandum,  would  not  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  Army.  Accounting  for  some  of  the  increases 
in  the  Estimates,  he  mentioned  that  the  Army  Eeserve  num- 
bered 69,500  men,  a  number  much  below  what  it  ought  to  be. 
This  deficiency  was,  however,  being  made  good  rapidly,  and  the 
outlay  under  that  head  showed  therefore  an  estimated  increase 
of  210,000Z.  With  regard  to  the  re-armament  of  the  Artillery, 
he  announced  that  the  War  Office  had  practically  come  to  a 
decision  as  to  the  type  of  new  gun.  We  were  to  have  a  heavy 
field-gun  and  Horse  Artillery  guns,  to  which  there  would  be 
none  superior  in  Europe.  Their  manufacture  would  begin  next 
month,  and  the  manufacturers  had  been  given  carte  blanche  to 
produce  them  as  fast  as  they  could.  In  the  coming  year  108  field- 
guns  would  be  completed,  and  a  certain  number  of  Royal  Horse. 
Artillery  guns,  and  progress  would  be  made  with  others.  These 
guns  were  going  to  India,  which  was  our  only  possible  place  of 
contact  with  a  great  European  army.  They  would  be  paid  for 
by  the  Indian  Government.  Seventy-one  thousand  stands  of 
new  rifles  were  also  being  constructed.  Turning  to  the  subject 
of  recruiting,  he  observed  that  the  position  of  affairs  was  not 
altogether  unsatisfactory,  though  it  left  much  to  be  desired.  He 
was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  recruits,  but  he 
hoped  that  there  would  be  a  marked  improvement  when  the 
advantages  which  a  soldier  now  enjoyed  in  respect  of  pay,  etc., 
were  more  fully  realised.  The  position  of  the  Militia,  m  regard 
to  both  officers  and  men,  was  profoundly  unsatisfactory.  There 
had  been  a  serious  decline  in  that  force,  in  the  number  both  of 
effectives  and  of  recruits.  The  Militia  had  been  regarded  too 
long  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Line,  and  should  now  be  restorec^ 
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to  its  old  position  as  an  all-important  element  in  the  defence  of 
the  country.  The  Volunteers,  he  was  afraid,  were  not  fulfilling 
all  the  duties  which  it  was  desirable  they  should  fulfil ;  this 
was  due,  he  believed,  to  the  fact  that  we  had  not  yet  decided 
what  part  each  branch  of  the  Army  should  play  in  time  of  war. 
Of  the  Yeomanry,  he  could  speak  with  the  greatest  possible 
satisfaction.  In  a  few  days  this  arm  would  reach  its  full  estab- 
lishment. After  a  reference  to  Somaliland,  he  dealt  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  War  Office  (Beconstitution)  Committee 
and  assured  the  House  that  he  set  great  value  upon  them.  He 
believed  that  they  found  favour  with  the  country  and  the  Army, 
and  that  in  the  main  the  Government  would  do  well  to  adopt 
them.  The  Army  Coimcil,  he  felt  confident,  would  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  Members.  Important  as  it  was  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  War  Office  should  be  carried  out,  it  was 
still  more  important  to  examine  closely  the  condition  of  our 
Army,  which,  for  his  p^rt,  he  did  not  view  with  equanimity. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  wanted  to  know  more  about 
the  strange  committee  which  the  Government  had  appointed 
to  revolutionise  not  only  the  War  Office  but  the  Army  itself. 
Upon  that  committee  there  was  no  one  having  any  acquaintance 
with  the  administration  of  the  Army,  and  yet  its  behests  were 
to  be  carried  out  apparently  without  discussion  or  appeal.  He 
strongly  deprecated  this  haste. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Sir  John  Colomb,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
commented  on  the  admission  by  the  Secretary  for  War  that 
these  were  "interim  Estimates,"  and  urged  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  explain  their  intentions  as  to  Army  Beforni. 

Besumed  next  day  (March  8),  the  debate  ranged  over  points 
of  detail,  many  of  the  speakers,  however,  commending  the  War 
Office  Committee's  Beport.  On  March  9,  the  House  having  gone 
into  committee,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  observed  that  in  wishing 
that  action  on  the  Beport  should  be  deferred  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  stood  alone.  The  Government,  however,  could  not 
act  immediately,  since  the  final  instalment  of  the  Beport  was 
not  yet  published,  and  the  reorganisation  of  the  Army  was  a 
matter  for  the  Army  Council,  which  was  not  yet  fully  con- 
stituted. Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  declared  that  the  Beport 
had  been  published  hurriedly  in  order  to  dispel  the  impression 
created  by  that  on  the  South  African  war,  and  that,  while 
approving  of  some  of  its  recommendations,  he  could  not 
assent  to  its  sweeping  denunciations  of  certain  meritorious 
branches  of  the  public  service.  He  commented  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  South  African  garrison  as  conflicting  with  the 
accepted  policy  of  leaving  the  self-governing  Colonies  to  defend 
themselves,  declared  that  its  use  as  a  reserve  for  India  was 
only  an  afterthought,  and  asked  for  Lord  Milner's  views  on  its 
niunbers,  and  for  the  publication  of  the  Mowatt  Beport. 

Mr.  Balfour  declared  that  if  the  country  were  to  reduce 
its  Army  expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  humours  of  the 
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moment  it  would  run  very  grave  risks.  He  did  not  say  that 
means  might  not  be  found  by  which  to  reduce  our  expenditure 
consistently  with  our  Imperial  obligations,  but  reduction  would 
not  be  possible  unless  great  alterations  were  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Army.  He  regretted  greatly  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman*s  observations  with  reference  to  the  South  African 
garrison,  having  regard  to  the  interpretation  which  would  be 
put  on  them  by  the  Boer  party.  With  regard  to  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman's  criticism  of  the  Government  for  the 
course  they  had  taken  in  connection  with  the  reform  of  the 
War  Ofl&ce,  he  believed  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  misin- 
terpreted public  sentiment  and  had  failed  to  grasp  the  situation. 
Justifying  the  piecemeal  publication  of  the  Beconstitution  Com- 
mittee's report,  he  laid  stress  on  the  argument  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  set  to  work  at  once  upon  the  constitution  ol  the 
Army  Council,  the  first  step  to  other  reforms.  As  the  Govern- 
ment felt  bound  to  act  on  the  first  part  of  the  Beport  without 
delay  they  felt  bound  to  publish  it.  He  did  not  think  that  much 
was  gained  by  the  publication  of  the  second  part,  but  the  com- 
mittee were  in  favour  of  publication,  and  he  saw  no  reason  to 
object.  But  the  Government  were  not  bound,  because  they  had 
published  it,  to  approve  of  it  either  wholly  or  in  part.  While 
they  looked  favourably  upon  the  general  tenor  of  the  Beport 
they  did  not  commit  themselves  to  its  details.  Nevertheless,  he 
hoped  that  great  reforms  would  be  effected  as  the  result  of  the 
dehberations  of  the  committee.  Already  the  constitution  of  the 
Waj  Office  had  been  revolutionised.  Before  the  session  closed  he 
anticipated  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  make 
a  lajge  general  statement  upon  Army  problems.  In  the  mean- 
time it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  size  of  our  Army  must 
depend  on  the  duties  which  it  had  to  perform.  As  a  result 
of  his  investigations  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
military  burden  could  never  be  low  or  insignificant.  While  he 
beUeved  that  invasion  by  a  great  organised  force  was  practically 
impossible,  he  could  not  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
trend  of  circumstances  in  the  East  was  to  make  us  a  Continental 
Power  conterminous  with  another  military  Continental  Power. 
That  was  the  dominant  circumstance  which  we  had  to  take  into 
account ;  and  no  Government,  he  felt  convinced,  would  ignore  it. 
After  discussion  on  a  number  of  miscellaneous  topics,  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster  declined,  in  the  public  interest,  to  permit  the 
Beport  of  the  Mowatt  Conmiittee  to  be  published ;  but  it  would 
be  possible  to  supply  valuable  information  as  to  its  contents. 
With  regard  to  the  garrison  in  South  Africa,  he  said  that  the 
present  maintenance  of  a  force  of  21,000  men  in  the  new  Colonies 
was  considered  necessary  by  Lord  Milner.  Sir  E.  Grey,  who 
described  the  Estimates  as  illusory  and  provisional,  thought  the 
Government  ought  to  have  deferred  their  introduction  and  asked 
for  a  Vote  on  Account.  The  Beport  of  the  Beconstitution  Com- 
ihittee  commanded  his  approval,  and  he  saw  in  it  the  possibility 
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of  retrenchment  and  economy.  It  would  be  a  matter  for  much 
regret  if  the  Government  were  to  be  prevented  by  diflBculties  in 
the  Cabinet  from  introducing  far-reaching  reforms  into  our  Army 
system. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  debate  on  March  10,  Sir  C.  Dilke 
moved  a  reduction  of  10,000  men,  and  hoped  that  the  army  corps 
scheme  was  not  to  be  retained  in  order  to  placate  the  predecessor 
of  the  present  Secretary  for  War.  Mr.  G.  Bowles  (King's  Lynn) 
and  Sir  J.  Joicey  (Chester-le-Street,  Dvnrham)  supported  the  re- 
duction, and  after  a  number  of  speeches,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster 
deprecated  interference  with  the  existing  machinery  of  the  Army 
before  new  machinery  could  be  substituted.  He  agreed  that  it  * 
was  desirable  to  have  a  system  under  which  the  number  of  men 
at  home  would  not  necessarily  be  relative  to  that  abroad,  and  he 
felt  confident  that  this  was  practicable.  The  reduction  was 
rejected  by  228  to  155  and  the  vote  agreed  to  by  259  to  84.  On 
the  next  vote  (for  pay  and  allowances)  Mr.  Nannetti  (College 
Green,  Dublin)  complained  that  subalterns  quartered  in  Ireland 
were  advised  by  their  superior  officers  to  order  their  uniform 
in  Great  Britain.  The  vote  was  carried,  after  closure,  by  134 
to  95. 

Mr.  Balfour*s  attitude  towards  the  Reports  of  Lord  Esher*s 
committee  was  interpreted  as  meaning  that  a  decision  either 
way  would  have  caused  the  Cabinet  to  break  up.  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  was  understood  to  support  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions very  strongly ;  Mr.  Brodrick  and  Lord  Lansdowne  were 
believed  to  be  nearly  as  strongly  opposed  to  them  in  the  main  : 
and  the  former,  in  particular,  was  supposed  to  be  deeply 
offended  at  the  publication  of  the  Beport,  with  its  summary 
dismissal  of  his  army  corps  scheme.  In  short,  the  Cabinet,  as 
the  Spectator  put  it  on  March  12,  was  widely  regarded  as  having 
passed  through  a  state  of  '*  cryptic  crisis.'' 

But  the  debates  were  interfered  with,  and  Unionist  unity 
again  imperilled,  by  the  ever-recurrent  fiscal  question.  Its  Im- 
perial aspect  had  been  dealt  with  to  some  extent  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  March  3,  when  Lord  Beauchamp  had  moved  for 
papers  embodying  the  **  Colonial  offer  '*  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  Birmingham  on  May  15,  and  at  Glasgow  on 
October  6,  1903.  In  reply,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  had  referred  him  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  Prime  Ministers  at  the  Colonial  Conference,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Blue-book,  and  the  memorandum  in  it  stating  that  the 
Canadian  Ministers  claimed  exemption  of  Canadian  food  pro- 
ducts from  duties  recently  imposed  in  Great  Britain  in  return 
for  substantial  Canadian  preference  on  British  goods.  This 
was  subsequently  called  by  Lord  Onslow  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
an  "offer  or  overtura**  Lord  Eosebery,  though  acknowledg- 
ing the  good  intention  of  the  Colonies,  pointed  out  that  the 
Australian  Ministry,  whose  opinion  had  been  quoted,  had  not 
the  country  at  its  back,  and  that  the  Canadian  preference  was 
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not  given  as  a  matter  of  bargain,  but  out  of  good-will  to  tl^ 
Mother  Country,  and  in  no  respect  counterbalanced  the  burdens 
she  bore  on  behalf  of  the  Colonies:  while  Lord  Brassey  and 
Lord  Goschen  spoke  of  the  dangers  and  drawbacks  of  preferential 
arrangements,  and  the  latter  pointed  out  that  there  was  no 
definite  **  offer.'*  The  outcome  of  the  debate  was  that,  while  a 
general  desire  was  shown  to  say  nothing  that  could  offend  Colonial 
sentiment,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  view  as  to  the  urgency  of  a  de- 
cision on  the  Colonial  proposals  was  practically  repudiated  even 
by  the  Government. 

In  the  Conmions,  Mr.  Pirie  had  obtained  an  opportunity  for 
discussion  at  the  evening  sitting  on  March  9  of  the  following 
resolution :  ''  That  this  House,  noting  the  continued  agitation 
in  favour  of  preferential  and  protective  tariffs,  which  is  encour- 
aged by  the  language  used  by  certain  of  his  Majesty*s  Ministers, 
deems  it  necessary  to  express  its  condenmation  of  any  such 

fiolicy  ** ;  and  Mr.  Wharton,  the  Unionist  Member  for  the  Eipon 
)ivision  of  Yorkshire,  had  handed  in,  with  (as  was  understood) 
the  concurrence  of  the  Treasury  Bench,  an  amendment  "  ap- 
proving the  explicit  declaration"  of  the  Government  "that 
their  policy  of  fiscal  reform  does  not  include  either  a  general 
system  of  Protection  or  Preference  based  on  the  taxation  of 
fix)d."  Before  this  was  debated,  however,  Mr.  Ellis  (Bushcliffe, 
Nott8\  on  March  7,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  situation  in  advance, 
asked  the  Prime  Minister  if  he  would  now  publish  the  "alter- 
native document  "  proposing  preferential  tarifEs  and  the  taxation 
of  food,  laid  before  the  Cabinet  by  him  in  September,  1903,  and 
whether  he  would  give  the  House  a  full  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  reference  to  the  resignations  of  Ministers  and  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Balfour  offered  to  do  so  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  March  9,  but  Mr.  Ellis  objected,  and 
obtained  leave  to  move  the  adjournment  in  order  to  discuss  the 
Prime  Minister's  omission  to  give  the  account  asked  for.  Mr. 
JJalfour,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ellis's  other  question,  and  to  supple- 
mentary questions  from  Mr.  MacNeill,  explained  that  there  was 
no  **  alternative  document"  to  the  **  Economic  Notes."  The 
document  so  described  was  a  confidential  Cabinet  memorandum 
and  did  not  embody  opinions  contrary  to  those  expressed  in  the 
pamphlet. 

At  the  evening  sitting,  in  a  crowded  House,  Mr.  Ellis, 
in  moving  the  adjournment,  reviewed  at  length  the  events 
which  accompanied  and  followed  the  resignations  of  Mr.  Cham- 
borlain,  Mr.  Eitchie,  Lord  G.  Hamilton,  Lord  Balfour  and 
ilie  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  described  them  as  most  remark- 
able and  unprecedented.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 'fe 
It^itor  of  resignation  he  conmiented  on  what  he  termed  its 
strange  concealment  from  the  Cabinet  when  the  Prime  Minister 
had  it  in  his  possession.  Lord  G.  Hamilton,  he  reminded  the 
House,  had  stated  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  at  that  Cabinet 
brought  with  him  a  document  containing  substantial  proposi- 
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tions  embracing  preferential  tariffs  and  taxes  on  food.  This  was 
important,  for,  unless  there  had  been  a  misunderstanding,  it  went 
far  to  dispose  of  the  Prime  Minister's  disavowal  of  Protection. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  {Bugby,  Warwick- 
shire\  who  quoted  precedents  in  justification  of  the  demand  for 
a  statement. 

Mr.  Balfour,  who  was  loudly  cheered,  declared  that  he  had 
never  entertained  any  objection  to  a  full  disclosure  of  the  events 
referred  to,  except  the  objection  that  it  was  difficult  to  avoid 
personal  controversies  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  But  while  he 
did  not  shrink  from  making  a  full  statement  he  questioned 
whether  debate  would  conduce  largely  to  the  pubhc  benefit.  In 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  May,  1903,  no  novel  doc- 
trine was  propounded,  but  it  excited  public  interest  to  a  most 
unusual  degree.  He  had  been  much  blamed  for  refusing  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  a  discussion  of  the  question  in  the  House 
last  session  ;  but  he  doubted  whether  there  was  really  any  great 
anxiety  to  debate  the  subject,  as  the  Opposition  declined  to  move 
a  vote  of  censure,  which  they  might  have  done.  It  was  well 
that  some  months  should  have  been  employed  in  accumulat- 
ing statistics  and  in  considering  the  principles  at  stake.  The 
Cabinet,  bein^  divided  on  the  subject,  agreed  that  it  should  not 
be  raised  until  the  work  of  the  session  was  over.  In  August, 
before  the  House  separated,  the  Cabinet  was  in  possession  of 
his  "  Notes  on  Insular  Free  Trade."  He  had  some  fault  to 
find  with  Lord  G.  Hamilton,  for  a  statement  of  the  noble  lord*s 
had  been  interpreted  by  Lord  Bosebery  to  mean  that  he  had 
submitted  two  pamphlets,  containing  contrary  doctrines,  and 
had  suggested  that  the  Government  should  choose  one  or  the 
other.  His  complaint  was  that  Lord  G.  Hamilton  did  not 
correct  this  misrepresentation  and  calmnny  until  he  had  himself 
contradicted  it  in  public.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  last  Cabinet  in 
August  he  hoped  to  keep  with  him  all  his  colleagues ;  but  as  no 
compromise  was  suggested  upon  the  fiscal  question  by  the 
members  of  the  Government  who  afterwards  retired,  he  then 
began  to  abandon  any  hope  of  the  kind.  His  view  at  the  time 
was  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  his  public  duty  to  leave  his 
position  at  the  head  of  the  Government  as  long  as  he  retained 
the  confidence  of  the  King  and  of  the  House.  In  September, 
however,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  break-up  of  the 
Cabinet  was  inevitable,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  In  these  circumstances  the  Cabinet  of  Sep- 
tember 14  assembled.  In  a  letter  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  he  would  prefer  to  carry  on  his  propaganda 
in  an  independent  capacity.  It  was  for  a  Minister  to  say  that 
he  would  leave  the  Cabinet  if  a  certain  course  was  pursued,  and 
that  was  done  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  stated  clearly  at  the 
Cabinet  that  if  preference  was  omitted  from  the  Government 
programme  he  should  resign.  That,  however,  Lord  G.  Hamil- 
ton and  Mr.  Bitchie  did  not  hear.     (Lord  G.  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
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Bitchie,  interrupting,  said  that  they  did  hear  it ;  what  they  were 
ignorant  of  was  the  letter  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  written 
to  the  Prime  Minister.)  What  difference,  Mr.  Balfour  at  once 
asked,  was  there  between  the  spoken  word  and  the  written 
word?  The  charge  against  him  was  that  he  had  "jockeyed'' 
two  members  out  of  the  Cabinet  by  keeping  from  them  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  resign.  This  charge  was 
flimsy,  for  his  colleagues,  as  had  been  shown,  knew  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's intentions.  What  really  drove  them  out  of  the  Cabinet 
was  their  difference  of  opinion  with  the  head  of  the  Government 
in  regard  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country.  In  any  case  Lord 
G.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Bitchie  would  have  resigned.  These 
members,  he  held,  had  no  substantial  complaint  to  make  against 
him,  and  he  had  none  to  make  against  them ;  so  he  trusted 
there  would  be  no  feeling  of  bitterness  between  them.  As  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
said  that  he  had  no  criticisms  to  pass  upon  it.  The  character 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  one  of  the  assets  of  public  life, 
and  no  one  could  ever  forget  what  the  country  owed  to  that 
statesman.  In  conclusion,  he  maintained  that  he  had  done 
nothing  deserving  reproach,  that  he  had  striven  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  his  party,  and  that  he  had  never  wavereid  from  the 
principles  which  he  had  declared  in  public  on  this  question  of 
nscal  reform. 

Lord  G.  Hamilton  (Ealing,  Middlesex),  who  regretted  that 
this  subject  had  been  raised,  said  that  he  left  the  Cabinet  be- 
cause he  could  get  no  guarantee  from  the  Prime  Minister  that 
he  did  not  regard  Protection  as  fiscal,  reform.  He  adhered  to 
the  statement  which  he  made  to  his  constituents  to  the  effect 
that  the  second  pamphlet  presented  to  the  Cabinet  by  the  Prime 
Minister  contained  propositions  embracing  preferential  tariffs 
and  the  taxation  of  food.  He  and  Mr.  Bitchie,  after  the  last 
Cabinet  in  the  early  autumn,  still  believed  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  in  the  Government  and  that  there  was  to  be  some  pre- 
ferential taxation  on  food.  His  only  complaint  against  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  that  he  was  not  put  rully  in  posses- 
sion of  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  action 
of  the  Prime  Minister  should  have  been  open  to  misunderstand- 
ing. The  one  portion  of  his  poUtical  life  which  he  should 
endeavour  to  obliterate  from  his  memory  was  that  portion  of 
it  which  embraced  the  closing  incidents  of  his  public  career. 

The  discussion  was  not  continued  further,  and  the  motion 
was  negatived  on  a  division  by  237  votes  against  172. 

Mr.  Balfour's  statement,  however,  was  regarded  by  the  Free 
Food  Unionists  and  the  Liberal  Press  as  carrying  the  story  of 
the  resignations  but  very  little  further,  while  just  at  the  most 
interesting  point,  his  communications  with  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, it  became  nebulous.  It  left  the  fact  unexplained  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  letter  was  communicated  to  the  Duke  and 
not  to  the  other  dissentient  Ministers,  and  Mr.  Balfour's  con- 
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tention  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  written  and 
the  spoken  word  was  felt  to  depend  for  its  validity  on  unexplained 
details  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  word  was  spoken. 
The  only  allegation  disposed  of  was  that  the  ''  alternative 
document  "  propounded  a  policy  opposed  to  that  of  the  *'  Eco- 
nomic Notes/*  and  Mr.  Balfour's  critics  argued,  with  some 
plausibility,  that  if  the  policy  expounded  in  this  mysterious 
document  was  not  opposite  to  that  of  his  pamphlet,  it  was 
complementary  to  it — ^in  other  words,  that  Protection  and  food 
taxes  were  regarded  by  him  as  the  next  stage  beyond  retaliation. 

But  the  interest  of  these  personal  questions,  though  they 
were  revived  four  days  later  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  proceedings  occasioned  by  the  fiscal  debate 
of  March  9.  Mr.  Pirie's  resolution  was  designed  to  draw  an 
explicit  declaration  from  Ministers  as  to  their  fiscal  policy,  and 
so  detach  from  them  either  the  Free  Food  Unionists  or  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Wharton's  amendment  was 
put  forward,  as  was  believed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Govern- 
ment Its  **  phraseology,"  to  quote  from  the  political  notes  of 
the  Times  lobby  correspondent,  **  was  obviously  chosen  with  the 
object  of  putting  the  free-fooders  in  a  quandary  ;  and  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  of  the  debate,  attended  by  Lord  Goschen,  Lord  James  and 
upwards  of  thirty  Unionist  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  prevailing  opinion  is  said  to  have  been  that  in  the  circum- 
stances the  b^t  tactical  plan  would  be  to  abstain  from  voting 
altogether.  Meanwhile,  however,"  according  to  the  same 
authority,  "  consultations  were  going  on  amongst  the  tariff  re- 
formers, many  of  whom  regarded  the  amendment  as  a  direct 
attack  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy ;  and  as  the  result  of  a 
hurriedly  convened  meeting,  at  which  112  Members  were  present, 
an  intimation  was  conveyed  to  the  Treasury  Whips  that  a  divi- 
sion upon  Mr.  Wharton's  proposition  would  seriously  jeopardise 
the  position  of  the  Government.  In  other  words.  Ministers  had 
to  decide  whether  it  was  worth  their  while  to  try  to  conciliate 
the  free-fooders  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  support  of  a  section  of 
the  tariff  reformers  numerically  strong  enough  to  bring  about 
their  downfall  and  precipitate  a  dissolution.  As  the  subsequent 
debate  showed,  counsels  of  prudence  carried  the  day,  and  Mr. 
Wharton  s  amendment  was  taken  off  the  agenda  paper  issued 
for  the  nine  o'clock  sitting — a  course  of  procedure  which  caused  *' 
twenty-four  of  the  more  thoroughgoing  **  free-fooders  to  revert  to 
their  original  intention  and  to  vote  for  Mr.  Pirie's  motion." 

Mr.  Pirie  {Aberdeen^  N.),  at  the  evening  sitting  on  March  9, 
called  attention  to  the  conflicting  utterances  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  other  members  of  the  Government  on 
the  fiscal  question,  and  moved  his  resolution ;  and  Mr.  Austin 
Taylor  (U.,  East  Toxteth,  Liverpool),  in  seconding  it,  asked  for  an 
explicit  declaration  that  the  Government  were  opposed  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  policy.     Mr.  Cripps  {Siretford,  S,E,  Lanes. X  who 
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rose  amid  loud  cries  of  **  Wharton,**  said  that  the  main  question 
was  not  economic.  Preferential  tariffs  would  do  much  to  con- 
solidate the  Empire  and  pave  the  way  to  Free  Trade  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies.  He  warmly  supported 
retaliation,  which  he  regarded  as  merely  defensive.  Sir  John 
Kennaway  {Honiton,  Devon)  said  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  propo- 
sals were  very  attractive  at  first  sight,  but  presented  difficulties 
on  examination,  and  therefore  the  Government  had  rightly 
excluded  them  from  their  present  programime.  Liberty,  how- 
ever, must  be  allowed  to  individual  Members,  and  the  motion 
was  not  justified.  Mr.  Asquith  (Fife,  E.)  said  it  was  idle  to 
pretend  that  the  policy  of  preferential  tariffs  and  food  taxation 
had  been  abandoned.  The  disappearance  of  the  Wharton 
amendment  showed  that  the  attack  on  Free  Trade  would  be 
renewed.  In  the  Address  debate  members  of  the  Government 
were  only  agreed  in  their  inability  to  define  its  fiscal  policy  in 
the  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Retaliation,  if  it  was  to  be 
effective,  must  extend  to  food  and  raw  material.  The  incident 
of  the  mysterious  document  showed  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  preferential  taxation 
of  food.  [Mr.  Balfour  here  denied  that  the  document  was  be- 
fore the  Cabinet  in  September,  and  after  Lord  George  Hamilton 
had  stated  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  understood  otherwise, 
admitted  that,  though  not  before  the  Cabinet  in  September,  it 
was  so  in  August.]  Then,  from  the  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  Sheffield  speech,  it  was  clear  that  Mr. 
Balfour  only  opposed  food  taxation  because  public  opinion  was 
**not  ripe.**  Would  he  help  it  to  ripen?  The  real  issue  at  the 
general  election  would  be  between  Protection  and  Free  Trade. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  expected  that  after  the  general 
election  the  Government  would  be  able  to  adopt  a  policy  dealing 
with  what  was  called  retaliation  and  what  was  called  dumping. 
To  do  so  earlier  would  infringe  constitutional  propriety  though 
not  constitutional  law.  The  Opposition  themselves  were  not 
quite  sound  on  Free  Trade,  since  they  objected  to  Chinese  labour. 
A  practical  policy  need  not  be  based  on  absolute  agreement  as 
to  theory.  He  understood  that  some  Unionists  might  accept 
the  Sheffield  programme  but  feared  future  developments  of  fiscal 
policy,  but  the  remedy  was,  not  a  rigid  adherence  to  a  doctrin- 
aire policy  which  had  become  antiquated,  but  a  common-sense 
control  as  to  the  extent  of  departure  from  it.  His  party  might 
— ^it  was  just  possible — think  the  declarations  of  the  Government 
had  not  been  sufficiently  explicit.  He  had  told  the  country  that 
it  was  a  policy  enabling  the  Government  to  deal,  as  far  as 
retaliation  could  do  so,  with  hostile  tariffs,  and  as  far  as  fiscal 
arrangements  could  do  so  with  the  great  evil  of  dumping.  He 
had  8blso  stated  that  he  did  not  think  the  public  would  accept 
proposals  for  taxation  of  food  or  for  fiscal  union  with  the 
Colonies  based  on  such  taxation.  In  making  these  declarations 
the  Government  had  gone  much  further  than  was  customary. 
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Never  before  had  a  Government  been  cross-examined,  not  as 
to  its  existing  policy,  but  as  to  the  policy  it  would  pursue  if 
in  power  after  the  next  general  election.  As  the  Opposition 
expected  to  be  in  then,  they  might  well  be  cross-examined  on 
their  policy.  On  his  own  side  of  the  House  there  were  a  few 
Members  who  apparently  desired  a  change  of  Government. 
But  the  bulk  of  his  party,  he  believed,  would  support  his 
Sheffield  progranmie,  and  it  would  be  unwise  for  any  real 
supporters  of  the  Government  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  those 
with  whom  they  disagreed  on  all  subjects,  merely  because  of 
possible  differences  with  their  own  party  at  some  future  time. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  (Greenwich)  said  that  the  motion  was  not 
directed  against  the  policy  of  the  Government,  but  against  that 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  Mr.  Balfour  had  not  repudiated  the 
Birmingham  progranmie  he  should  vote  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chaplin  declared  that  he  and  many  of  the  party  went 
much  further  than  the  Prime  Minister.  The  resolution  was  re- 
jected by  289  votes  to  243 — majority  for  the  Government,  46. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  voted  with  the  Government :  a  number 
of  Unionists  abstcuned. 

The  moral,  pointed  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times,  published  March  14,  and  headed,  "  The  Leader  and 
His  Lead,*'  was  "  The  Prime  Minister  is  not  the  master  in  his 
own  house".  He  had  tried  to  limit  his  policy  to  the  Sheffield 
programme,  and  this  was  the  eAifi  of  the  Wharton  amendment : 
but  Mr.  Chaplin's  words  showed,  said  Sir  William,  that  the 
large  body  of  the  party  '*  mean  to  appeal  to  the  country  on 
their  policy  and  not  on  his." 

The  question  of  the  mysterious  document  placed  before  the 
Cabinet  by  the  Prime  Minister  along  with  his  '*  Economic 
Notes  *'  received  some  further  elucidation  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  March  10,  when  Lord  Rosebery  called  attention  to  the 
charge  of  **  calmnny  "  which  he  alleged  had  been  made  against 
him  oy  Mr.  Balfour  in  connection  with  his  speech  at  Leicester 
on  November  8,  1903,  when  he  had  referred  to  the  statement 
made  by  Lord  George  Hamilton  at  Ealing  in  October  that  two 
documents  were  placed  before  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Lansdowne 
admitted  that  there  were  two  documents,  one  written  for  pub- 
lication, the  other  a  confidential  Cabinet  memorandum ;  but 
Lord  George  Hamilton  was  under  a  considerable  misappre- 
hension both  as  to  its  purport  and  as  to  its  treatment  by  his 
colleagues.  It  expressed  a  hope  that  his  colleagues  would  not 
dissent  from  the  conclusion  reached  in  the  pamphlet,  that  we 
should  regain  our  freedom  to  negotiate.  Lord  Rosebery,  by  his 
speeches,  seemed  to  impute  bad  faith  to  Mr.  Balfour,  who 
naturally  resented  the  charge.  As  to  the  word  **  calumny,'*  he 
could  say  that  the  Prime  Minister  did  not  impute  to  Lord 
Bosebery  a  deliberate  attempt  to  misrepresent  him,  though  he 
did  regard  the  charge  as  calumnious  in  itself.  Lord  Bosebery 
then,  moving  the  adjournment  to  put  himself  in  order,  strongly 
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protested  against  the  charge  of  calumny,  a  protest  in  which 
Lord  Spencer  joined.  Ultimately,  in  reply  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas  in  the  Commons  on  March  15,  Mr.  Balfour 
declined  to  publish  the  document. 

The  matter  of  the  resignations  was  further  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Bitchie,  who,  writing  to  a  Wolverhampton  correspondent 
on  March  10,  contradicted  the  statement  of  a  local  newspaper 
that  he  or  any  of  his  colleagues  who  had  resigned  had  said 
anything  implying  that  the  Government  had  been  guilty  of 
treachery  and  trickery.  **  There  was  undoubtedly  a  misunder- 
standing between  us  and  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  on 
September  14.  What  he  called  the  abandonment  of  the  pre- 
ferential tariff  part  of  his  scheme  of  fiscal  reform  was  under- 
stood by  us  to  be  only  a  temporary  abandonment.  '  The  time 
was  not  ripe,'  he  said,  '  at  the  present  time  for  the  adoption  of 
preferential  tariffs.'  This  we  regarded  not  as  an  abandonment 
but  as  merely  a  postponement,  and  as  such  not  involving  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  retirement.  ...  It  turned  out  that  we  were 
wrong  in  assuming  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  to  remain  a 
member  of  the  Government.  This  was  the  misunderstanding, 
but  it  was  in  no  sense  either  *  trickery '  or  *  treachery.'  " 

These  controversies  provided  Lord  Bosebery  with  much  of 
the  matter  of  his  speech  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  on  March  12. 
He  dwelt  on  the  disruption  of  the  Unionist  party,  and  on  the 
uncertainty  of  the  attitude  of  jthe  Government,  reviewing  sar- 
castically their  position  and  record.  Among  the  problems 
awaiting  a  Liberal  Government  he  mentioned  finance,  adminis- 
tration, efficient  education  and  temperance,  and  he  hoped  (rather 
significantly)  that  there  would  be  no  wide  breach  of  continuity 
in  foreign  and  colonial  affairs. 

An  independent  attempt  to  clear  up  the  fiscal  question  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  14,  when  Lord  Wemyss 
moved  an  Address  to  the  Crown  for  a  Boyal  Commission  to 
report  on  the  state  and  methods  of  British  trade,  and  whether 
any  action  was  needed  to  further  it,  and  Lord  Goschen  urged 
that  the  fiscal  Blue-book  needed  to  be  supplemented  by  other 
information  and  official  expert  evidence.  Lord  Lansdowne, 
however,  intimated  that  Lord  Wemyss'  proposal  was  too  large, 
and  that  the  Government  had  enough  information  to  justify 
their  limited  policy. 

On  the  same  day  the  Vote  on  Account  (21,500,000Z.)  for  the 
Civil  Service  and  Bevenue  Departments  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  debate  on  the  "religious  difficulty,"  especially  in 
Wales,  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Education 
Act.  The  aggregate  strength  of  parties  in  the  Welsh  County 
Councils,  as  stated  by  Sir  A.  Thomas  later  in  the  session  (on  the 
Local  Authorities  Default  Bill)  (July  15),  had  been  before  the 
March  elections — Liberals,  543  ;  Conservatives,  252.  After  the 
elections  it  stood :  Liberals,  639 ;  Conservatives,  147.  The  Welsh 
Liberals  were  oppose^  to  giving  rate  aid  to  non-provided  (i.e. 
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denominational)  schools  in  the  absence  of  complete  popular 
control  of  them,  and  such  aid  had  actually  been  refused  by  the 
Carmarthenshire  Council.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  had  proposed  a  compromise  which,  as  will  be  seen 
in  a  later  chapter,  would  ^ve  the  Councils  complete  control  of 
Church  schools  on  condition  that  facilities  should  be  provided 
in  them  for  Church  teaching  under  clerical  direction,  but  not 
at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  (Carnarvon 
Dist.)  now  moved  a  reduction  of  the  vote  m  order  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  administration  of  the  Act,  and  asked  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  parts  of  it  to  which  he  and  his  friends  objected, 
and  of  the  draft  orders  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
After  referring  to  the  **  passive  resistance  *'  movement  in  Eng- 
land, he  cited  cases  in  which  non-provided  schools  in  Wales, 
largely  built  and  maintained  by  Nonconformists,  had  been 
thrown  by  the  Act  and  the  Board  of  Education  under  exclu- 
sively Church  control.  The  County  Council  elections  showed 
that  Wales  was  practically  unanimous,  and  the  Councils  ac- 
cepted the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  conditions,  and  had  invited 
the  Welsh  Bishops  to  a  conference ;  but  the  other  three  had 
refused  to  meet  them.  Mr.  Haldane  (Haddingtonshire)  supported 
the  demand  for  a  compromise. 

Sir  William  Anson  (Oxford  Univ.),  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  said  that  the  readiness  of  the  local 
authorities  to  administer  the  Education  Act  showed  that  it  was 
not  generally  disapproved.  The  Welsh  authorities  said  they 
accepted  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  compromise,  but  they 
intended  that  the  denominational  teaching  should  be  given  out 
of  the  usual  school  hours.  The  Passive  Resistance  movement 
was  organised  and  political,  not  a  spontaneous  expression  of 
conscience.  In  Carmarthenshire  some  schools  were  almost 
derelict,  being  without  apparatus  and  without  fuel.  He  knew 
the  religious  difficulty  was  great,  and  his  own  ideal  was  not 
that  of  the  Education  Act.  He  thought  denominational  teach- 
ing should  be  available  for  all  who  wanted  it  in  school  hours, 
subject  to  a  rigid  conscience  clause ;  but,  having  regard  to  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  he  held  that  the  arrangement  of 
1902  was  fair,  and  he  meant  it  to  have  a  fair  trial.  He  inti- 
mated that  if  the  steps  he  proposed  to  take  in  Carmarthenshire 
were  ineffective  he  should  have  to  ask  for  further  powers,  and 
he  strongly  condemned  the  action  of  its  County  Council  as 
exhibiting  "  methods  of  barbarism  *'  towards  the  children.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  (Berwick,  Northumberland)  described  Sir  W.  Anson's 
speech  as  leaving  no  hope  of  an  amendment  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  by  the  present  Government.  The  objection  was  not  to 
denominational  teaching,  but  to  denominational  management 
of  public  elementary  schools.  They  must  get  rid  of  the  dual 
system.  He  favoured  a  compromise  on  the  lines  indicated,  the 
denominational  teaching  to  be  out  of  school  hours,  and  he  be- 
lieved if  the  dual  system  were  abolished  the  various  religious 
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bodies  would  be  unexpectedly  amenable.  Among  the  subse- 
quent speakers,  Sir  John  Gorst  defended  the  Board  of  Education 
and  urged  a  modus  vivendi,  and  others  favoured  a  compromise  on 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  lines,  among  them  Dr.  Macnamara, 
who  complained  that  the  Board  of  Education  worried  the 
smaller  local  authorities  while  accepting  the  inadequate  scheme 
of  the  London  County  Council.  Later,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
{Greenwich)  delivered  a  speech  which  attracted  considerable 
public  attention.  Admitting  that  the  single  school  district 
constituted  a  Nonconformist  grievance,  he  objected  to  giving 
a  preference  to  undenominational  teaching,  and  favoured  the 
teaching  under  the  local  authority  of  any  religion  favoured  by 
parents.  The  real  danger  was  indifference  to  all  religion,  and 
he  asked  them  to  make  the  schools  of  the  country  the  citadels 
of  Christianity.  Mr.  Bryce  said  that  the  indifference  to  religion 
might  last  for  a  generation  or  two  and  then  disappear,  as  had 
been  the  case  before.  Moral  lessons,  of  the  essence  of  Christianit}% 
ought  to  be  implanted ;  but  not  by  denominational  teaching. 
He  strongly  condemned  the  Education  Act  and  welcomed  the 
general  desire  for  a  settlement. 

In  concluding  the  debate,  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  never 
supposed  the  Education  Act  would  be  popular,  but  it  was 
necessary,  and  the  religious  difficulty  could  not  have  been 
avoided.  The  faults  of  the  Bill  could  not  be  removed  by  the 
'*  cheap  illegahty  "  displayed  by  passive  resisters,  whose  posi- 
tion he  could  not  understand,  nor  could  he  understand  the  argu- 
ment about  tests  for  teachers.  The  position  of  assistant  teachers 
had  been  improved  enormously,  and  **  one-man  management  ** 
of  schools  abolished.  He  believed  there  was  a  common  body  of 
Christian  doctrine  which  could  be  taught  to  all  children,  but  it 
could  not  be  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament.  There  were  symp- 
toms that  religious  men  of  different  denominations  were  be- 
coming sick  of  these  disputes,  but  they  could  not  be  terminated 
so  long  as  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  was  maintained  by  the 
Nonconformists  to  be  inviolable.  Even  as  to  that  clause  he 
believed  there  was  some  change  of  feeling,  but  here  and  now  he 
had  no  solution.  As  to  the  administrative  difSculty  in  Wales, 
the  neglect  of  proper  provision  for  the  schools  must  be  brought 
to  an  end — he  hoped  without  legislative  interference,  but  if  not, 
the  Government  must  intervene  in  the  interest  of  the  children. 

The  reduction  moved  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  was  negatived 
by  248  to  128— majority  120. 

A  compromise,  more  or  less  on  the  lines  suggested  in  the 
debate,  had  been  advocated  for  some  time  within  the  Church, 
notably  in  the  PUot,  and  embodied  in  a  memorial  signed  by  the 
Deans  of  Ely  and  Hereford,  Canon  Scott  Holland  and  other 
Churchmen,  asking  that  all  forms  of  religion  should  be  put  on 
an  equal  footing,  and  that  facilities  should  be  given  for  denomin- 
ational teaching  in  all  elementary  schools  by  private  enterprise. 
The  Nonconformists  in   general,    however,  as   well   as   many 
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GhoicbmeD,  were  iodispoBed  to  allow  sach  teaching  to  be 
Babstitated  for  the  re^ar  Bible  teachins  in  "provided"  or 
Cooncil  schoole,  while  its  advocates  objected  to  the  maintenance 
of  this  latter  type  of  teaching  as  involTing  "the  endowment 
of  nndenomiaatioQalism." 

Signs  of  Unionist  disintegration  were  now  multiplying.  On 
March  11  the  Land  Values  (Assessment  and  Bating)  Bill  intro- 
daced  by  Mr,  Trevelyan  {EUand,  W.R.  Yorkikire),  providing 
for  the  assessment  and  rating  of  laods  separately  from  the 
bnildings  standing  on  them,  was  left  an  open  question  by  the 
Glovemment — who  had  opposed  it  in  1903— -and  read  a  second 
time,  after  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Cripps,  in  favour  of  the  rating 
of  personal  property,  had  been  rejected  by  223  to  156.  Had  the 
BiU  gone  further,  it  would  have  opened  the  way  to  taxation  of 
the  "unearned  increment,"  long  a  Badical  hope.  On  March 
15,  the  Government  were  defeated  on  a  "snap"  division  in 
Committee  of  Supply  by  141  to  130,  on  a  motion  arising  oat  of 
a  complaint  advanced  by  Mr.  John  Bedmond  in  regard  to  Umi- 
tations  on  the  teaching  of  Irish  in  elementary  schools  in  Ireland. 
This  occurrence  was  excnsed  in  part  by  the  new  rules  of  the 
House,  but  it  seemed  to  argue  a  growing  indifierence  among 
Ministerialists  to  the  fate  of  the  Government.  Again,  on  March 
14,  the  Women's  Liberal  Unionist  Aasociation  split,  hke  other 
organisations  of  the  party,  the  decisive  resolution  being  carried 
by  90  to  14.  Mrs.  Fawcett  and  Miss  Emily  Davies  led  the 
EVee  Trade  minority.  The  Liberal  Union  Club  also  spht  on 
March  22 ;  on  amendment  in  favour  of  neutrality  on  the  fiscal 
question  till  after  the  next  general  electioa,  moved  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Elliot,  M.P.,  and  seconded  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
being  rejected  by  72  to  40,  The  minority  seceded  and  formed 
a  Free  Trade  Unionist  Club. 

A  symptom  of  the  approach  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
was  discerned  in  the  fact  that  the  resolntion  in  favour  of 
women's  suffrage,  moved  on  March  16  by  Sir  Charles  McLaren 
[Botworth,  Leicestershire),  was  carried  after  a  debate  of  the  usual 
character  by  the  unexpectedly  large  majority  of  182  to  66. 
Women  were  too  useful  in  elections  for  the  opponents  of  the 
change  to  offend  them  unless  an  election  was  deemed  remote. 

In  the  resumed  debate  on  the  Supplementary  and  regular 
Army  Estimates,  Mr.  McCrae  {Edinburgh,  E.)  (March  15)  moved 
a  redaction  of  900,(XX)Z,,  the  sum  asked  for  in  respect  of  mili- 
tary expenditure  on  the  railways  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Biver  Colony.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that 
the  Government  hoped  to  recover  the  sum  from  the  Colonial 
Administration,  and  the  reduction  was  negatived  by  226  to 
128.  On  the  report  of  the  resolution  for  227,000  men  of  all 
ranks  (March  17),  Mr,  Warner  (Lichfield,  Staffs)  moved  a 
redaction  of  5,000  men  in  order  to  obtain  an  assurance  from 
the  Crovemment  that  economies  would  be  effected  during 
the  coming  financial  year.     Mr.  Amold-Forster  declared  that 
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he  would  make  no  proposal  for  a  redaction  in  the  Army  which 
did  not  promise  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  Estimates.  He 
should  be  unwilUng  to  accept  all  that  there  was  in  Part  II.  of 
the  report  of  Lord  Esher's  Committee,  but  he  recognised  the 
general  value  of  the  report.  After  further  debate,  the  reduction 
was  negatived  by  223  to  110,  and  the  resolution  confirmed  by 
263  to  59. 

If  the  attitude  of  the  Government  remained  obscure  on  the 
fiscal  question  and  Army  reform,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it  as 
regards  Chinese  labour.  On  February  22,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
having  declined  to  promise  that  the  Transvaal  ordinance  should 
not  be  put  into  operation  before  it,  and  the  regulations  framed 
under  it,  had  been  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Dr. 
Macnamara  {Camberwelly  N.)  had  moved  the  adjournment,  and, 
after  a  warm  debate,  Mr.  Ljrttelton  had  combated  the  charge 
that  the  Government  were  about  to  recognise  a  state  of  slavery, 
by  stating  that  the  Chinese  would  earn  seven  or  eight  times  as 
much  as  at  home,  that  their  contracts  would  be  fully  explained 
to  them  before  they  started,  that  their  transport  would  be  under 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Chinese  Passengers  Act  of  1855, 
that  they  would  be  able  to  withdraw  from  their  contracts  and 
return  home  from  Africa  if  they  chose,  and  that  they  could  not 
be  transferred  from  one  employer  to  another  without  their  own 
consent.  Mr.  Asquith,  in  reply,  had  pointed  out  that  the  ordi- 
nance said  nothing  as  to  hours  and  wages,  and  that  the  House, 
as  trustee  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  throughout  the  Empire, 
had  a  right  and  a  duty  to  see  the  regulations  for  itself. 

The  motion  had  been  negatived  by  212  to  156,  but  the 
hostility  of  the  Opposition  was  only  stimulated.  Mr.  Lyttelton 
was  daily  interrogated  as  to  the  hours  of  labour,  the  prohibition 
of  Sunday  labour,  the  securities  that  the  coolies  should  under- 
stand their  contracts,  the  stattcs  of  their  families,  and  other 
points ;  and  the  ordinance  was  compared,  to  its  disadvantage, 
with  that  regulating  Chinese  immigration  into  Trinidad  by 
Lord  Stanmore  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  4.  In  the 
resulting  debate,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  declared  that 
he  was  only  satisfied  in  a  Umited  sense  with  the  assurances 
given  him  m  the  debate  of  February  11  and  12,  and  that  the 
necessity  for  the  importation  of  Chinese  labour,  if  real,  was  one 
of  the  most  regrettable  in  our  colonial  history.  In  the  press 
various  prominent  South  Africans  and  others,  among  them  Mr. 
A.  B.  Markham  (Mansfield,  Notts),  a  mining  engineer  and  Liberal 
M.P.,  asserted  that  the  necessity  for  Asiatic  labour  was  absolute ; 
Mr.  H.  Copeland  {Standard,  Feb.  24)  declared  that  the  coolies 
would  infect  and  demoralise  the  South  African  natives,  and  that 
deep-level  mines  were  worked  by  white  labour  in  Queensland, 
in  a  hotter  climate  than  the  Band ;  Mr.  G.  C.  Wray,  lately 
Protector  of  Chinese  in  the  Straits  Settlements  (Times,  March 
12),  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  coolies  would  bring  their  families, 
and  predicted  great  disorder  if  they  did  so ;  Sir  Harry  John- 
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stoQ  declared  that  African  labour  could  be  got  by  fair  pay  and 
treatment,  that  the  Transvaal  could  be  rnade  a  white  man's 
country  by  temporary  reductions  of  railway  rates  and  taxation, 
and  that  the  proposed  regulations  would  be  wicked,  were  they 
not  to  a  certain  extent  ridiculous ;  and  Sir  Frank  Swettenham, 
the  highest  living  authority  on  Chinese  labourers,  vigorously 
defended  their  character.  Beligious  bodies,  among  them  the 
Society  of  Friends,  protested  against  the  ordinance,  and  demon- 
strations took  place  against  it  m  the  provinces. 

Mr.  Lyttelton,  however,  pursued  his  course.  On  March  11 
it  was  announced  that  the  Government  would  not  disallow  the 
ordinance,  but  that  some  time  must  elapse  before  it  could  come 
into  operation — a  qualification  explained  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the 
House  of  Conmions  as  meaning  merely  that  officials  must  be 
appointed  and  arrangements  made  to  give  it  effect.  On  March 
13  and  17,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  in  reply  to  correspondents,  stated  that 
it  was  proposed  to  import  10,000  cooUes  in  the  first  instance, 
who  would  supplement,  not  displace,  African  labour,  and  added 
that  though  the  decision  would  probably  cost  the  Unionist  party 
many  votes  in  the  country,  a  Government  which  shrank  on  that 
ground  from  doing  its  duty  to  another  part  of  the  Empire  would 
be  morally  unwoi^hy  to  retain  power. 

This  anticipation  as  to  the  poUtical  effect  of  the  action  the 
Colonial  Secretary  so  resolutely  vindicated  was  confirmed  by 
the  result  of  the  East  Dorset  election,  held  March  17.  Mr. 
Charles  Lyell  (L.)  received  5,929  votes  ;  Mr.  van  Baalte  (U.),  a 
wealthy  and  popular  resident  in  the  constituency,  5,109.  This 
was  a  Libera]  gain,  and  the  poll,  as  in  other  bye-elections,  was 
the  heaviest  on  record  in  the  division  since  its  formation  in 
1885.  The  fiscal  and  education  questions  doubtless  contributed 
to  this  result,  though  Mr.  van  Baalte  had  limited  himself  on  the 
former  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Balfour.  But  Chinese  labour  took 
a  leading  place  m  the  contest.  In  the  Bossendale  division  of 
Lancashire,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Sir  W.  Mather  (L.), 
the  Unionists  allowed  Mr.  L.  V.  Harcourt  (L.),  son  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  to  be  returned  unopposed  on  March  16. 

The  decision  of  the  Government  to  allow  the  Transvaal 
labour  ordinance  to  become  law  before  Parliament  could  express 
an  opinion  on  it  was  the  subject  of  a  vote  of  censure  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  preceded,  however,  by  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
which  was  moved  in  the  Upper  House  by  Lord  Coleridge  on 
March  18.  The  question,  he  argued,  affected  all  their  self- 
governing  Colonies  ;  the  issue  was  whether  South  Africa  should 
be  a  white  man's  country  or  should  be  the  temporary  home  of 
a  few  people  deriving  vast  revenues  from  a  horde  of  servile 
labourers.  Lord  Stanmore,  speaking  with  eighteen  years'  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  laws  affectmg  cooUe  unmigration  into 
British  tropical  Colonies,  warned  the  House  that  the  ordinance 
was  a  new  departure  on  what  he  feared  was  a  dangerous  and 
downward  road.     The  Duke  of  Marlborough  (Under-Colonial 
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Secretary)  said  the  evidence  showed  that  the  labour  was  needed 
and  that  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  desired  it,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  ordinance  were  humane.  The  Duke  mentioned 
that  the  Bishop  of  Pretoria  had  declared  his  belief  that  the 
introduction  of  Asiatic  labour  was  the  only  solution  of  the 
Transvaal  economic  difficulty,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
Free  Church  had  implored  their  brethren  in  this  country  not 
to  oppose  it.  Lord  Spencer  having  objected  to  the  natives  being 
**  caged  '*  under  semi-servile  conditions,  Lord  Grey  replied  that 
the  "  cage  **  would  be  more  like  a  garden  city.  The  compounds 
would  be  two  miles  square,  and  every  labourer  would  have  his 
own  garden  plot.  That  was  not  bad  for  the  Chinaman,  who 
earned  one  penny  a  day  at  home  and  would  earn  forty-five 
shillings  a  month  in  South  Africa. 

The  debate  was  resumed  on  March  21  by  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  who  contended  that  the  genuine  opinion  of  South 
Africa  was  directly  against  the  ordinance.  Would  the  brewers 
and  publicans  be  accepted  as  representing  English  opinion? 
He  strongly  criticised  Lord  Milner's  action,  and  contrasted  that 
of  ParUament  under  Pitt  and  Wilberforce  a  hundred  years  ago 
with  the  position  to-day.  After  Lord  Norton  had  protested 
against  the  overriding  of  a  Colonial  ordinance  by  Parliament, 
Lord  Goschen,  who  held  the  opposition  to  Chinese  labour  to 
be  mistaken,  complained  of  the  lack  of  charity  exhibited  by  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  warmly  defended  Lord  Milner,  who  (he 
predicted)  would  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  faithful 
servants  of  the  Crown.  This  defence  was  endorsed  by  Lord 
Camperdown  and  Lord  Carrington,  the  latter,  however,  dis- 
senting strongly  from  Lord  Milner's  policy.  Lord  Glasgow,  as 
an  ex-Colonial  Governor,  accepted  the  ordinance  as  an  unhappy 
necessity.  Lord  Selborne  contrasted  the  moderation  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  with  the  speeches  in  public  meetings, 
and  defended  the  ordinance.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
said  expert  knowledge  was  required  in  order  to  form  any  sound 
opinion  on  administrative  detail,  and  he  honestly  confessed  he 
was  unable  to  decide  on  the  conflicting  evidence.  He  could 
not  say  whether  the  question  was  one  simply  of  right  or  wrong 
principle.  There  the  evidence  failed  him.  They  were  asked  to 
say  that  the  Government,  being  responsible  for  the  settlement 
of  the  question,  ought  now  to  override  local  opinion.  If  he 
were  in  the  Transvaal  he  would  probably  be  in  a  small  minority 
against  the  scheme.  What  he  was  terribly  afraid  of  was  that 
the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  would  throw  back  native 
life  and  energy.  A  case  against  the  policy  had  not  been  made 
out,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  vote  for  it.  He  could  not, 
however,  ask  the  Government  to  forbid  that  which  they  thought 
to  be  right. 

After  several  other  speeches,  Lord  Tweedmouth,  repljring 
for  the  Opposition,  said  he  feared,  with  regard  to  the  speech  of 
the  Archbishop,  that  the  feelings  of  the  poUtician  had  overcome 
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the  feelings  of  the  Churchman.  For  good  or  for  ill,  the  whole 
responsibility  for  this  ordinance  must  lie  with  the  Government 
and  not  with  the  Colony.  He  commented  on  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  dire  necessity  for  Chinese  labour  had  ^arisen,  and 
argued  that  what  depression  there  was  was  not  due  only  to  a 
want  of  production  of  gold  but  to  the  devastation  of  the  war. 

After  a  short  speech  in  favour  of  the  Government  from  Lord 
Ljrtton,  Lord  Lansdowne  said  that  was  now  the  fourth  debate 
on  this  question,  and  the  Government  had  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied. As  to  the  speech  of  the  Archbishop  he  had  never 
heard  an  utterance  more  impartial  or  judicial  He  asked  the 
House  to  remember  what  it  was  they  were  going  to  divide  upon. 
It  was  whether  the  Transvaal  was  to  pass  through  a  period  of 
confusion  and  insolvency,  resulting  in  driving  out  the  white 
people  who  were  already  there,  before  the  Colony  received  a 
full  measure  of  responsible  government.  Having  discussed  the 
reasons  given  for  refusing  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  Colony,  Lord 
Lansdowne  conmiented  with  some  severity  on  the  employment 
of  the  word  "  slavery,**  which  had  been  glibly  used  not  only  in 
the  country  but  in  that  House.  The  Government  was  prepared 
to  accept  full  responsibility  for  the  ordinance  and  the  regula- 
tions. 

The  House  divided,  when  the  motion  was  rejected  by  97  to 
25.  (Lord  Bipon  and  Lord  Spencer  were  unavoidably  absent 
from  the  division.) 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same  evening,  the  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Government  for  having  advised  the  Crown  not 
to  disallow  the  ordinance  for  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour 
into  the  Transvaal  was  moved  by  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman. 
The  Colonists  not  having  self-government,  it  was,  he  urged, 
upon  Parliament  that  the  responsibility  would  rest  for  a  new 
departure  which  might  have  a  very  evil  influence,  not  confined 
to  the  Colony  itself.  To  import  aliens  into  the  Transvaal,  to 
make  them  bondsmen  under  degrading  conditions,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  benefiting  speculators  in  a  wealthy  industry,  would 
be  to  violate  the  principles  of  freedom  and  equity.  Examining 
the  argument  that  the  condition  of  the  mining  industry  justified 
the  step  that  was  being  taken,  he  expressed  surprise  at  the 
progress  made  after  a  devastating  war,  and  he  commented  on 
the  fact  that  when  the  House  rose  in  Au^st  it  certainly  was 
not  given  to  understand  that  a  desperate  situation  was  impend- 
ing. He  insisted  that  before  sanctioning  the  ordinance  the 
Grovemment  ought  to  have  produced  proof  that  the  supply  of 
native  labour  was  absolutely  exhausted,  that  white  labour  was 
impracticable,  and  that  additional  labour-saving  appliances  could 
not  be  used.  It  also  should  have  been  shown  conclusively  that 
the  inhabitants,  both  British  and  Dutch,  approved  of  the  im- 
portation of  Chinese  labour.  These  things  had  not  been  proved. 
This  new  policy  involved  the  negation  of  all  the  90cial,  political, 
and  economic  principles  to  which  we  owed  our  position  in  the 
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world.  Challenged  to  say  whether  he  would  reverse  it,  he 
replied  by  asking :  '*  Will  you  put  me  in  power  ?  "  He  main- 
tained that  no  adequate  means  had  been  taken  to  ascertain  local 
opinion,  especially  Dutch  opinion ;  on  the  contrary,  criticism 
had  been  forcibly  suppressed  :  and  then  he  subjected  the  con- 
tents of  the  ordinance  to  a  detailed  review,  with  the  object  of 
shovnng  that  the  conditions  which  it  laid  down  were  not  widely 
different  from  conditions  of  slavery.  The  essence  of  the  ordi- 
nance was  that  the  Chinaman  was  to  be  a  chattel  When  once 
a  Chinese  coolie  recruit  from  the  interior  found  himself  at 
Hong-kong,  the  port  of  embarkation,  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible for  him  to  refuse  to  sign  the  contract  of  service.  He 
recalled  the  opposition  which  the  British  Government  offered 
when  coolie  labour  was  being  enlisted  at  Macao  (1873),  and  said 
that  what  we  objected  to  then  was  just  what  the  Government 
proposed  to  sanction  now.  This  policy  was  an  outrage  upon 
the  white  men  in  the  Transvaal,  who,  under  the  sham  and 
bastard  form  of  self-government  that  had  been  extemporised, 
had  not  been  able  to  make  their  real  views  known. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  reminded  the  House  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
his  speeches  on  this  question  had  always  stated  that  if  there 
should  be  a  change  of  view  in  the  Transvaal  as  to  the  necessity 
of  importing  Chinese  labour  he  should  not  oppose  that  policy. 
He  then  declared  that  this  change  of  view  had  taken  place,  and 
said  that  he  had  quite  recently  received  a  telegram  from  Lord 
Milner,  which  he  read,  confirming  this  fact  very  strongly. 
Twenty-six  meetings  had  been  held  m  favour  of  the  new  pohcy, 
and  only  five  or  six  against  it.  After  recapitulating  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  the  situation,  he  alluded  to  the  unsuccessful 
efforts  which  had  been  made  in  various  parts  of  Africa  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  for  the  mines,  and  then,  describing 
the  character  of  Chinese  labourers,  he  spoke  of  them  as  sober, 
industrious  and  thrifty.  These  men  earned  in  their  own  coun- 
try about  lid.  a  day,  but  in  the  Transvaal  they  would  get  at 
least  25.  a  day.  It  would  be  a  serious  thing  to  debar  them  from 
improving  their  fortunes  by  prohibiting  their  importation,  into 
South  Africa.  The  Government  had  realised  from  the  first  that 
this  policy  would  be  open  to  misconception  and  gross  misrepre- 
sentation, but  he  believed  that  retribution  awaited  those  politi- 
cians who  had  dealt  with  this  matter  unfairly.  Amongst  other 
things  it  had  been  said  that  all  the  self-governing  Colonies  were 
against  this  policy.  That  was  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  Natal  and 
Canada  had  declined  to  interfere,  recognising  that  this  was  a 
matter  which  concerned  the  Transvaal  alone.  White  unskilled 
labour  would  have  to  be  extravagantly  remunerated,  and  whites 
would  not  work  in  competition  with  Kaffirs.  A  large  field  for 
skilled  white  labour  would  be  opened  up  if  Asiatics  could  be 
obtained  to  work  the  3,000  stamps  which  were  now  idle.  He 
repudiated  indignantly  the  charge  that  the  system  which  was  to 
be  introduced  could  be  distinguished  with  difficulty,  if  at  all, 
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from  slavery,  and  he  announced  that  the  contract  into  which 
the  Chinese  coolies  would  be  asked  to  enter  would  be  advertised 
in  all  the  villages  where  recruits  would  be  sought — not  explained 
for  the  first  time,  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  imadned,  at 
the  port  of  embarkation.  Having  had  his  contract  explained  to 
him  by  an  official  of  the  British  Government  and  em  official  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  the  coolie  would  embark  on  board  a 
ship  provided  with  every  comfort  found  in  emigrant  ships.  On 
his  arrival  in  Africa  he  would  be  protected  by  officials  of  his 
own  and  of  British  nationaUty,  and  would  be  sent  to  a  location 
or  compound  of  a  very  considerable  size,  larger,  in  fact,  than 
the  compounds  at  Eamberley.  Housing,  rations  and  medical 
assistance  were  to  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  employer. 
Then  he  could  assure  the  House  that  the  Chinese  coolie  would 
receive  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  times  the  wage  which  he  could 
earn  in  his  own  country.  A^ain,  if  a  coolie  was  dissatisfied  he 
could  break  his  contract  without  incurring  any  penalty ;  he 
would  only  be  required  to  make  good  his  employer*s  out-of- 
pocket  expenses.  Having  referred  to  the  coohe  ordinances  for 
British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  which  were,  he  said,  as  strict  as 
or  stricter  than  the  Transvaal  ordinances,  he  cited  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  an  ordinance  containing  regulations  for  restricting 
employment  and  for  repatriation  an  ordinance  sanctioned  by 
Lord  Kimberley  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1880.  He  could  find  no 
evidence  that  the  importation  of  Chinamen  would  endanger 
morality,  and  that  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  people  in  the 
Transvaal  was  proved  by  the  support  which  the  Churches  had 
given  to  the  scheme.  He  brushed  aside  the  imputation  that  the 
Grovemment  and  Lord  Milner  were  pandering  to  the  capitalists. 
What  he  wanted  was  that  the  Transvaal  should  be  made  a 
country  to  which  white  men  would  freely  go.  The  mine-owners 
wished  for  labour  in  order  that  they  might  get  their  treasure 
out  quickly,  and  upon  their  success  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try largely  depended,  for  the  Colonial  Government  took  a  sub- 
stantiiu  share  of  the  wealth  that  came  from  the  mines  for  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  necessary  institutions. 

Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  (LcmncesUmy  Cornwall)  thought  that 
the  arguments  upon  which  the  Government  relied  could  be 
used  with  equal  force  to  justify  the  importation  of  Polish  labour 
into  the  East  of  London  or  the  importation  of  Chinese  labour 
to  work  the  disused  Cornish  mines. 

Mr.  Bryce  {Aberdeen,  S,)  doubted  if  it  would  be  easy  to  induce 
the  Chinese  to  leave  the  Transvaal  if  once  they  got  into  that 
country,  and  based  his  opposition  to  the  ordinance  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  sanction  a  state  of  things  which  was  likely 
to  complicate  racial  difficulties,  already  grave  in  South  Africa. 

After  other  speeches.  Major  Seely  (Isle  of  Wight)  said  he 
regretted  greatly  that  the  Government  had  embarked  upon  this 
deplorable  pohcy,  and  he  blamed  them  for  not  having  taken 
stepSy  by  a  referendum  or  by  sofme  other  means,  to  ascertain  the 
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•-^-.  •^»    t'  L»Lc.     He  announced  that   ht  had 
-  ^ifct.  fciid  spoke  amid  continued  inter- 
cut     The  demonstrations  from  both 
.  -       -     iifcii   ,'eased  speaking,  and  the  scene 
.   .  ^.     :    i:5bii^  vears  in  the  House. 

^<ici'.u>-  whose  speech  was  also  received 

.^  >£aia:ed  Major  Seely  on   his  couratje, 

..  ,       ;»i  Ml  which  side  the  party  feehng  lay. 

.    ,  u   ip  :he  debate  for  the  Government.     He 

.V.  '    ncerrupted  by  Liberal  and   National- 

t«-Ha^  he  began  by  twitting  them  with 

.!  •.:i  s  matter  to  the  principles  of  Cobden- 

.;icr\>fntHl  and  appealed  to  the  House  to 

*i-  '.  Ni-.'i*  A  hearing,  but  some  minutes  elapsed 

^.^    r<ored.     Mr.   Balfour   defended   the   ordi- 

-^•<.^.  .».  -cress  on  the  importance  of  enabling  the 

^i.:.iivi:v:    a   great   economic    crisis.      Previous 

-.      v^^iHl  ,*s  well  as  Conservative,  had  sanctioned 

.  .  ^     •  f.  M-:  .*:'^'  in  insignificant  particulars  from  the 

]. ,         v.tr  .v.-'-sideration.     Having  finally  dismissed  the 

.*4\x    i*  .*no  of  the  most  preposterous   accusations 

^»..  \^ii:'s:  a  British  Government,  he  dealt  wnth  the 

■V'  vt>.N.     He  sympathised  w4th  the  Australians  and 

..^.i.avt^  when  they  declined  to  tolerate  any  large  im- 

.*..  V.     i   i^^'i-  lAlK)ur.     Australia  and  New  Zealand  were, 

*  ^  ,f  tiu^n's  Colonies,  but  in  the  Transvaal  there  were 

'   ■.    \.%v\^   --*  v>ne  white  inhabitant,  and   the   natives   were 

*   \^  '     x...ts:'.'.v.     Eventually  there  would  be  in  all  proba- 

.     V  "..  iissvvwcy  of  whites  over  a  proletariat  of  blacks.     But 

/i.     »i'-o*cuis  would  not  be   affected    by  the  Chinese,   who 

r  «^v:    K'i  tt^main  in  the  Colony.     He  dwelt,  as  the  Colonial 

>!^v.Vw*;\   *^*a  done,  on  the  abyss  separating  the  white  man 

,  ""^  *\>^.  x;;iok,  ami  on  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the 

.'  i>     -viusirial   work  of  the  Colony  could  be  done  by  the 

.  r*7v'f       if  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  were  in  power,  he 

\  .\i  J  .^o:  ui  the  same  way  as  the  Government  were  acting. 

\l'     Vsjuith,  replying  to  the  challenge  as  to  what  the  Oj)- 

V.»  would  do  if  the  vote  of  censure  were  carried,  stated 

^r^  liu-  oniinance  would  be  disallowed  and  that  nothing  more 
w  ♦uM  Ih"  heard  of  it.  Summarising  the  contentions  of  the 
oln\'siiion,  he  said  they  denied  that  the  opinion  of  the  Trans- 
vaal was  clearly  known  and  that  they  questioned  the  absolute 
Mtvessitv  for  making  this  change.  Probably  the  most  serious 
leaiurt^s  of  the  economic  situation  would  soon  disappear  if  pre- 
'h>itate  action  were  avoided  and  if  fair  w^ages  and  conditions  of 
kbour  were  offered  to  the  Kaffirs  and  others.  If  it  was  ne- 
•Vssar\'  to  bring  in  labour  from  abroad,  why,  he  asked,  did  not 
the  Government  apply  to  India?  There  were  able  miners  in 
Mvsore.  The  answer  was  that  if  they  had  made  proposals  to 
the  Government  of  India  at  all  like  those  made  to  China  their 
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proposals  would  have  been  scouted.  There  was  a  fundamental 
difiference  between  this  ordinance  and  every  other  ordinance  in 
the  British  Empire.  Under  the  latter  the  restrictions  aimed 
merely  to  secure  that  the  labourer  should  perform  his  contract ; 
here,  for  the  first  time,  the  imported  labourer  was  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  aspiring  to  become  a  free  member  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lived.  The  Prime  Minister  regarded  the  talk  about 
slavery  as  clap-trap,  but  what  would  have  been  said  if  this 
ordinance  had  been  passed  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Kruger? 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  299  votes  against  242 — majority 
for  the  Government  57. 

The  debate  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  (No.  1)  Bill  three 
days  later  (March  25)  gave  occasion  for  fresh  attacks  on  the 
Government  policy  in  South  Africa.  Eeferring  to  the  outbreak 
of  plague  at  Johannesburg,  Sir  W.  Foster  (Ilkeston,  Derbyshire) 
and  Dr.  Hutchinson  (Rye,  Sussex)  elicited  from  Mr.  Lyttelton 
an  assurance  that  elaborate  precautions  would  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  transmission  of  plague  from  China ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  (Carnarvon  Dist,)  and  Sir  R.  Reid  (Dumfries  Dist,)  strongly 
attacked  Lord  Milner's  policy,  and  commented  on  the  proved 
errors  in  his  estimates  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Lyttelton  vigorously 
defended  Lord  Milner,  who  for  a  period  of  nearly  eight  years 
had  made  great  personal  sacrifices  for  the  State.  He  admitted 
that  the  anticipations  formed  as  to  the  probable  prosperity  of 
the  Transvaal  had  not  yet  been  realised.  The  output  of  the 
mines,  however,  could  be  increased  from  14,000,000Z.  a  year  to 
20,000,000^.  or  25,000,000Z.,  but  for  this  additional  labour  must 
be  obtained.  The  state  of  things  which  aroused  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Opposition  could  be  remedied  without  delay  by  the 
use  of  Asiatic  labour.  But  even  now  the  Transvaal  was  quite 
able  to  meet  its  obligations,  and  he  had  received  an  assurance 
from  Lord  Milner  that  no  demand  would  be  made  upon  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  in  respect  of  the  30,000,000^.  guaranteed 
loan  this  year.  For  the  following  year,  however,  he  would  not 
be  responsible  unless  the  labour  ordinance  was  put  into  force. 
The  Transvaal  did  not  repudiate  its  responsibihty  for  the  war 
contribution  of  30,000,000^.  As  to  the  part  of  this  loan  which 
the  mine-owners  had  undertaken  to  underwrite,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  bargain  was  that  the^  would  not  be  called  upon  to 
honour  their  underwriting  until  the  conditions  of  the  market 
were  favourable,  and  he  believed  they  would  fulfil  their  obliga- 
tions when  favourable  conditions  prevailed.  Having  stated  that 
the  number  of  settlers  under  the  land  settlement  scheme  was 
312,  he  directed  attention  to  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the 
work  which  the  Government  had  undertaken  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  said  it  would  have  been  wonderful  if  here  and  there  mis- 
takes had  not  been  conmiitted.  With  regard  to  the  objection 
which  members  of  the  Opposition  had  raised  to  the  policy  of 
keeping  21,000  troops  in  South  Africa,  he  renewed  the  argument 
that  the  presence  of  these  troops  was  not  exclusively  due  to  the 
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icct>&<»i(iitH>  ji  zhe  situation  in  the  new  Colonies,  as  it  was  desir- 
i4>io  .0  -3Av«)  men  in  that  part  of  the  world  who  would  be  avail- 
ii.ne  :or  :3ervtce  in  India.  Finally,  he  dealt  with  some  of  the 
.iecaiU  ot  the  Chinese  labour  ordinance,  and  reiterated  his  state- 
u^Lii  chac  uo  alternative  was  possible. 

V  very  large  demonstration  against  Chinese  labour  was 
lK>id  tn  Hyde  Park  on  Saturday,  March  26,  and  addressed  by 
Sir  Harry  Johnston,  Dr.  Macnamara,  Dr.  Clififord,  Mr.  John 
Bunitsv^  and  other  Labour  Members  of  Parliament  and  leaders. 
Uhcre  were  fourteen  platforms  and  over  one  hundred  speakers. 
v.>puiiotm  dit&tred  widely  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, but  there  was  no  attempt  whatever  at  opposition.  Special 
xtretw,  moreover,  was  laid  on  the  subject  in  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Morlcy  at  St.  Albans  (March  25),  and  Sir  E.  Grey  at  Dalkeith 
vMaivh  dV».  The  latter  declared  with  reference  to  the  Scottish 
Kducativui  Bill  that  there  would  be  no  peace  until  the  Govern- 
iiKUit  did  in  Kn^land  what  had  been  done  in  Scotland. 

The  prvxH>edings  in  Parliament  during  the  last  half  of  March 
ui\)^>ut(M  «v>me  features  of  interest  independently  of  party  politics. 
Uu  March  l%5  a  Supplementary  Estimate  of  197,677Z.  was  agreed 
to  fv>r  making  cood  deficiencies  in  the  accounts  of  Trustee  Savings 
t^^k^.  Fritnidly  Societies,  and  the  Post  OflSce  Savings  Banks, 
ansi  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intimated  that,  owing  to  the 
U^w  priiH>  of  Consols  and  other  circumstances,  these  deficiencies 
wiHiKl  diminish  so  largely  and  rapidly  that  it  would  be  quite 
uuntH^»88ary  to  reduce  the  interest  on  deposits  in  these  Savings 
Uaukn.  as  had  l)een  expected,  from  3  to  2^  per  cent. 

\  revolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Shackleton  (Clitheroe,  Lanes),  to 
U\o  ertVvt  that  wages  of  unskilled  labour  in  Government  estab- 
liHiuuents  should  not  be  less  than  those  paid  by  private  employers, 
wa8  aiXH^pttni  in  principle  by  the  Government,  but  an  amendment 
luovtHl  by  Mr.  Burns  involving  the  payment  of  the  **  trade  union 
rate  of  wage  **  was  resisted  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  the  subject  was 
talktnl  out  (March  23).  On  March  23  and  24  Lord  Stanley 
^W^^hmihUm,  S.E.  Lanes),  the  Postmaster-General,  intimated 
thai  nt*gi>tiations  were  proceeding  for  the  purchase  of  the 
National  Telephone  Company's  undertaking  by  the  Govem- 
mont.  and  8,000,000/.  was  voted  for  the  development  of  the 
Post  Office  telephone  service.  Trams  were  again  kept  off  the 
ThamoH  Kmbankment  and  Westminster  Bridge,  in  defiance  of 
tho  wishes  of  the  London  County  Council,  by  an  instruction  to 
tho  Committee  on  one  of  its  Bills  moved  on  March  24  and 
carried  by  159  votes  to  131. 

Tho  Private  Legislation  Procedure  (Wales)  Bill,  of  which 
tho  second  reading  was  moved  by  Mr.  Brynmor  Jones  (Swansea 
DisL),  on  March  25,  proposed  to  extend  to  Wales  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Scottish  Private  Bill  Procedure  Act,  and  also  to 
{)rovide  a  Joint  Board  representing  the  councils  and  county 
>oroughs,  and  empowered  to  hold  local  inquiries.  Mr.  H. 
Hobhouse  (Somerset,  E,)  moved  an  amendment  recognising  in 
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principle  the  desirability  of  the  farther  devolution  of  legislative 
powers,  but  advocating  further  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of 
the  Scottish  Act  and  its  applicability  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  After  considerable  discussion,  the  amendment  and 
the  provision  establishing  the  Joint  Board  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  Bill,  thus  reduced  in  scope,  was  accepted  by  the  Government 
and  read  a  second  tima  It  was  referred  to  a  select  committee 
but  got  no  further. 

A  memorandum  explaining  the  Civil  Service  and  Revenue 
Estimates  was  issued  on  March  22.     Some  extracts  follow  : — 

CIVIL  SEBVICE  ESTIMATES. 

Net  Total,  1904-5.         Original  Bstimatos,  1908^.         Increase. 
27,988,9202.  26,661,088Z.  1,422,887Z. 

Of  this  increase  1,262,898/.  arose  under  Class  IV.  (Education,  Science  and  Art). 
Bat  taking  into  account  the  Supplementary  Estimates  for  1908-4  (854,416Z.),  leas 
a  vote  of  4,920^  transferred  from  **  Public  Buildings  "  to  '*  Army  Votes  '*  (for  pur- 
poses of  comparison),  the  total  increase  of  these  Estimates  over  those  for  1908-4 
was  1,063,5512.  Osborne  House  now  came  on  these  Estimates  instead  of  on 
'*  Royal  Palaces,**  but  no  Grant  in  Aid  was  proposed  for  Cyprus.  Two  other  small 
changes  contributed  to  leave  the  number  of  Votes  unchanged  at  104. 

GliABS  I. — WOBKB  AHD  PUBUC  BUILDINOB. 

19044).  Total,  1908-4.  Increase. 

2,617,8682.  2,568,6422.  53,7262. 

It  was  promised  that  part  of  Osborne  House,  as  being  of  historic  interest,  should 
be  opened  to  the  public.  A  considerable  increase  was  called  for  by  new  Post 
C^ce  buildings  and  enlargements,  which  had  been  kept  down  during  the  South 
African  war.  The  Vote  for  Bates  on  GoTemment  Property  showed  an  increase, 
due  partly  to  the  increasing  amount  of  the  property,  still  more  to  that  of  the 
rates. 

Class  U. — Salabixs  ahd  Expsmas  of  Civil  Dspabtmbnts. 

19044).  Total,  1908-4.  Increase. 

2,685,6212.  2,595,1822.  90,4892. 

A  decline  was  noted  in  Private  Bill  Fees,  necessitating  an  increased  Vote  for 
the  Offices  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  An  increased  contribution  of  6,5002. 
was  required  for  Certified  Inebriate  Beformatories. 

Class  III. — Law  and  Justice. 

1904-5.  Total,  1908-4.  Decrease. 

8,891,8582.  8,989,5792.  57,7262. 

Additional  amounts  were  required  for  Great  Britain  and  for  the  United  King- 
dom in  general,  the  Law  Charges  having  been  increased  by  special  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  prosecution  of  bank-note  forgers  and  of  Whitaker  Wright 
(2,0002.) ;  the  cost  of  his  extradition,  however,  had  been  provided  for  in  the  Supple- 
mentary Estimates  of  the  previous  ^ear.  The  decrease,  therefore,  was  due  to 
reductions  of  70,4932.  on  the  Irish  Estimates,  notably  on  the  Constabulary  (reduced 
by  807  men)  and  the  Land  Commission. 

Class  IV. — Education,  Science  and  Art. 

1904-5.  Total,  1908-4.  Increase. 

15,798,2172.  14,580,8242.  1,217.898/. 

The  total,  1908-4,  included  a  Supplementary  Estimate  of  45,0002.  for  the  relief  of 
the  Antarctic  Expedition.  The  true  increase,  therefore,  was  1,262,8932.  Of  this 
the  Board  of  Education  for  England  and  Wales  was  responsible  for  985,1812.,  of 
which  sum  889,8882.  was  due  to  Public  Elementaiy  School  Grants.  The  changes 
caused  by  the  new  Education  Acts  had  not  yet  produced  their  full  effect  on  the 
Estimates.  There  was  an  increase  of  82,1002.  in  the  Vote  for  Universities  and 
Colleges  in  Great  Britain. 
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GiaAS^  v.— Foreign  and  Colonial  Skbvicbs. 

1904-5.  1908^.  Decrease. 

2,006,2882.  2,228,9982.  217,7102. 

The  decrease  was  mainly  due  to  the  absence  of  a  grant  for  Qyprus.  In  1903-4 
87,0002.  had  been  granted  to  the  island  pending  the  collection  of  revenue  delayed 
by  the  drought,  but  now  available.  There  were  increases  for  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Services,  owing  partly  to  special  missions. 

Class  VI. — Non-effsctive  and  Chabitable  Services. 

1904-5.  1908-4.  Decrease. 

661,2462.  693,5212.  82,2752. 

Class  VII. — Miscbllaneoub. 

1904-5.  1908-4.  Increase. 

388,8272.  824,1232.  9,2042. 

REVENUE  DEPARTMENTS. 

1904-5.  1903-4.  Increase. 

18,806,6472.  18,517,2202.  289,4272. 

The  abolition  of  the  Corn  Duty  had  effected  a  saving  in  Customs  expenditure, 
which  was  nearly  balanced  by  increases  due  to  the  additional  work  arising  from 
the  Sugar  Convention.  The  establishment  of  the  Statistical  Office  had  been 
strengthened  in  order  to  provide  more  complete  statistics  of  imports  and  exports. 
There  was  a  heavy  increase  in  Post  Office  Pensions,  the  pensioners  increasing  by 
7  per  cent. 

The  third  and  concluding  part  of  the  Eeport  of  the  War 
Office  (Beconstitution)  Committee,  issued  March  26,  was  pre- 
faced by  a  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister,  in  which  the  committee 
again  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  accepting  their  scheme 
as  a  whole,  described  its  general  outlines,  and  maintained  that 
upon  many  material  points  they  had  done  no  more  than  adopt 
and  develop  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Hartington  Com- 
mission, and  that,  if  the  recommendations  of  that  commission 
had  not  been  ignored  the  country  would  have  been  saved  the 
loss  of  many  thousands  of  lives  and  of  many  millions  of  pounds 
subsequently  sacrificed  in  the  South  African  war.  They  again 
urged  the  vital  importance  of  maintaining  the  continuity  of  the 
work  of  the  Defence  Committee.  Part  HI.  of  the  Report  was 
in  ten  sections.  It  embodied  no  new  principles,  but  described 
and  explained  in  detail  the  nature  and  the  duties  of  the  various 
offices  and  departments  in  the  War  Office  as  reconstructed  under 
the  new  scheme.  In  a  concluding  section  the  committee  summed 
up  the  objects  which  their  proposals  were  intended  to  realise,  and 
pointed  out  the  part  which  should  be  filled  by  each  department 
m  the  general  plan.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  leading 
principles  of  this  section  of  the  Beport  were  decentralisation, 
division  of  labour,  and — in  spite  of  the  constitution  of  the  Army 
Board — a  large  measure  of  individual  responsibility. 

On  March  28,  Mr.  Graham  Murray  {Bute),  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  introduced  the  Education  (Scotland)  Bill.  He  said 
that  to  remedy  the  overlapping  and  waste  in  the  existing  system 
there  should  be,  in  the  first  place,  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  needs  of  every  district,  and  provision  should  then  be  made 
for  those  needs.  In  the  field  of  primary  education  the  School 
Boards  had  done  excellent  work,  but  for  secondary  and  technical 
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education  the  School  Board  area  was  necessarily  too  small.  If 
the  old  School  Boards  were  to  be  displaced,  the  county  councils 
ought  not  to  succeed  them,  owing  partly  to  the  peculiar  position 
of  the  Scottish  burghs.  The  area  selected  for  educational  pur- 
poses was  the  district  area ;  but  the  great  burghs,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Dundee  and  Aberdeen,  were  to  be  dealt  with  excep- 
tionally. There  was  to  be  a  School  Board  elected  for  every 
district  in  a  county.  Its  numbers  would  be  fixed  by  the  Scottish 
Department ;  but  there  would  be  at  least  one  member  for  each 
electoral  division.  The  Boards  were  to  be  public  authorities  for 
all  branches  of  education,  and  they  were  to  be  elected  on  the 
county  council  franchise  and  the  burgh  franchise.  The  elections 
would  be  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  elections  for  the  county 
oouncils  and  the  burgh  councils,  so  as  to  avoid  the  multiplica- 
tion of  elections.  In  order  to  foster  local  interest  in  education 
every  school  was  to  have  local  managers,  who,  however,  were 
not  to  be  allowed  to  appoint  or  dismiss  teachers  or  to  borrow 
money.  There  were  provisions  in  the  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  anything  like  a  Cockerton  case  in  Scotland.  To 
private  adventure  schools  the  Boards  were  to  be  at  liberty  to 
give  aid  out  of  the  rates,  if  they  desired  to  do  so ;  they  were  to 
be  absolutely  free  agents  in  the  matter.  Women  were  to  be 
eligible  for  the  Boards.  Explaining  the  financial  proposals  of 
the  Bill,  Mr.  Graham  Murray  stated  that  the  various  Imperial 
contributions  were  to  be  pooled ;  all  the  grants  would  go  into  one 
education  fund.  When  this  was  done  it  would  be  possible,  he 
believed,  to  effect  all  necessary  educational  reforms  without  re- 
course to  special  rates.  He  had  rejected  the  policy  which  had 
been  pressed  upon  him  of  removing  the  Education  Department 
from  London  to  Scotland  ;  but  in  order  to  remove  some  of  the 
objections  to  the  retention  of  the  Department  in  London  he 
proposed  that  there  should  be  constituted  by  Order  in  Council 
four  provincial  councils  representing  the  views  of  the  universities 
and  other  bodies  interest^  in  education,  which  would  meet  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  and  deal  with 
any  matters  referred  to  them  by  the  Department.  The  Bill 
was  generally  approved  by  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr. 
Haldane,  Mr.  Bryce,  and  other  speakers,  and  the  English  and 
Welsh  Radicals  expressed  a  wish  for  equally  liberal  treatment. 

In  the  Commons  (March  29),  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  (Home 
Secretary)  introduced  the  Aliens  Bill.  There  was  no  desire,  he 
explained,  to  put  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  foreign 
immigrants.  Many  of  the  aliens  in  Great  Britain  were  loyal, 
law-abiding  and  industrious,  but  there  were  among  them 
persons  whose  presence  here  was  not  welcome.  The  number 
of  aliens  had  increased  enormously  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  four-fifths  resided  in  four  or  five  centres.  In  Stepney  alone 
there  were  no  fewer  than  54,000  aliens  with  their  families. 
They  had  displaced  a  large  amount  of  British  labour  and  had 
contributed  to  overcrowding.     In  London  especially  the  pre- 
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><us.v  V 1  '.iMM  ;iiMii»  coQstitated  a  serious  menace  to  the  main- 

^»att4;v«^  oi  ,'M»^  ^ift  ihe  relations  between  them  and  the  English 

-vv«i»*d^^^u  ^^r^  Yenr  strained.     They  were  not  the  class  of 

<.1:^4^B^  .vov'  autoto  ike  best  citizens ;  they  were,  in  fact,  immigrants 

^uv  v%^>ajL<L  *.io(  be  allowed  to  land  on  American  soil.     An  im- 

<i%«a^  .iihc«^>t  \n  (he  situation  was  the  increase  of  crime  among 

tK»w  -Cc«>i^ueK»  and  upon  this  point  serious  representations  had 

S.VU  :u«Mie  bv  ujtagistrates,  judges,  and  others.     The  Bill  was 

>«h»^  ^'U  ihe  recommendations  of  the  Boyal  Commission  of 

^jH/^J.      l*he  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  would 

>i4^e  (K^wer  to  make  regulations  requiring  the  master  of  any 

>ai^  ;k>  fURii^  a  return  of  his  aUen  passengers,  and  to  give 

'J[W  v^dk^ec^  of  the  Home  Office  facilities  for  inspection.     The 

ciuitwnliee  were  to  be  empowered  to  require  information  from 

;Ui>  UttttU^T^uat  alien  as  to  his  character,  antecedents,  and  pro- 

^>«k^l  (Jiice  of  residence.     When  necessary,  aliens  would  be 

S^vettted  from  landing,  or  only  permitted  to  land  upon  con- 
(koti^  Among  those  who  would  come  under  the  operation  of 
(lutii  (^v^viaion  were  persons  who  within  five  years  had  been 
vN>ttvicled  in  any  foreign  country  of  crimes  for  which  they  could 
U>  extradited ;  women  of  loose  character ;  persons  who  were 
likely  to  beoome  a  charge  on  public  funds  or  who  had  no  visible 
lue^Mia  of  support,  or  who  were  suffering  from  infectious  disease 
vur  mental  incapacity.     The  Secretary  of  State  was  also  to  have 

(ower  to  order  any  undesirable  aUen  who  had  not  been  in  the 
Tnited  Kingdom  for  more  than  two  years  to  leave  the  country. 
An  alien  convicted  on  indictment  for  felony  or  misdemeanour 
and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  or  to  imprisonment,  without 
the  option  of  a  fine,  or  an  alien  convicted  by  a  court  of  summary 
jurismotion  of  an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  three 
mimthsi  might  be  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  on  his  release 
(rtuu  prison.  When  the  immigration  of  aliens  had  contributed 
Mubatantially  to  the  overcrowding  of  a  district  regulations  might 
Ih>  issued  for  the  abatement  of  the  evil. 

Sir  C.  Dilke  protested  against  the  introduction  of  a  measure 
which  would,  in  his  opinion,  strike  at  the  helpless  victims  of 
IH^litioal  and  reUgious  persecution  in  other  lands. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  first  time  without  a  division,  amid 
Ministerial  cheers. 

On  the  motion  for  the  Easter  adjournment,  which  followed 
the  Aliens  Bill,  there  was,  as  usual^  a  miscellaneous  debate. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  reviewing  the  Parliamentary 
position,  taunted  the  Government  with  the  httle  progress  that 
had  been  made  as  yet  with  their  meagre  legislative  programme 
and  declared  that  the  Estimates  showed  none  of  the  alleged  zeal 
for  economy.  He  then  directed  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
War  Office  (Eeconstitution)  Committee  and  to  their  covering 
letter  to  the  Prime  Minister,  in  which  they  said  that  their  pro- 
posals should  be  accepted  as  a  whole.  In  this  letter  there  was 
a  mixture  of  the  Pontifical  and  the  hysterical.     He  hoped  that 
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they  would  be  told  without  delay  what  action  the  Government 
proposed  to  take  upon  this  report.  Turning  to  South  African 
afifairs,  he  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  language 
attributed  to  the  High  Commissioner  in  the  newspapers.  Lord 
Milner  was  said  to  have  declared  that  he  did  not  care  twopence 
for  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  country.  This  explained  a 
good  deal  in  Lord  Milner*s  conduct  of  affairs.  He  wished  to 
Imow  whether  the  High  Commissioner  had  been  reprimanded 
for  this  gross  breach  of  propriety.  As  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Grovemment,  it  became  more  and  more  vague  as  time  went  on. 
A.  sovereign  remedy  for  all  industrial  grievances  was  said  by  the 
Grovernment  to  exist.  This  remedy,  it  was  understood,  would 
be  promulgated  when  a  general  election  took  place,  and  yet  the 
Prime  Minister  declined  to  appeal  to  the  country.  It  had  be- 
come clear  from  the  disappearance  of  the  Wharton  amendment 
that  Protection  was  supplementary  to  the  policy  of  retaliation. 
Except  in  the  one  matter  of  Chinese  labour  the  policy  of  the 
Government  had  been  marked  by  indecision,  vacillation  and 
confusion.  How  long  was  this  to  go  on  ?  Was  it,  he  asked, 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  that  the  Prime  Minister 
should  cling  to  power  in  the  face  of  repeated  defeats  in  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  should  expect  the  Government  to  take  the  un- 
precedented course  of  resigning  while  they  still  retained  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  they  were  backward 
with  their  legislative  programme  the  fault  was  not  theirs.  The 
delay  was  accounted  for  by  the  desire  of  the  House  to  discuss 
the  Estimates  at  considerable  length,  and  by  the  eagerness  of 
the  Opposition  to  move  resolutions  which  were  practically  votes 
of  censure.  With  regard  to  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's 
spirited  attack  upon  the  Beconstitution  Committee  for  the  letter 
which  they  had  addressed  to  him  as  Prime  Minister,  he  had  to  say 
that  he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  letter  should  not  be  prefixed 
to  the  report.  The  committee,  however,  differed  from  him,  and 
he  thought  he  would  have  been  blamed  if  he  had  insisted  that 
the  report  should  be  published  without  the  letter,  to  which  the 
comnuttee  attached  much  importance.  He  vnshed  to  express 
emphatically  his  great  appreciation  of  the  services  which  the 
conmiittee  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  War  Office  reform  and 
to  the  country.  He  derided  the  notion  that  Lord  Milner  should 
be  rebuked  because  a  Beuter  telegram  had  quoted  or  misquoted 
three  lines  from  a  speech  which  he  had  delivered  in  South 
Africa.  He  did  not  Imow  precisely  what  Lord  Milner  said,  but 
if  the  High  Conmiissioner  mtended  to  convey  a  certain  amount 
of  benevolent  contempt  for  some  opinions  that  had  been  re- 
cently expressed  here  upon  subjects  closely  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  South  Africa  he  should  be  the  last  person  to  com- 
plain. In  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  fiscal  question  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  was  labouring  under  a  misconception. 
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^     ^ « ^,.  M.^BT^fc  £Ubd  from  the  first  consistently  maintained  that 

^..;*  .^.u  :  J  c4iorfeeQ  the  natural  duration  of  this  Parliament 

^^&    J     accv   jut  the  policy  which  had  taken  so  strong  a 

^«  .    .a«  .^^uiar  imagination.     The  change  recommended  by 

.L>  .  o*N^«aui»ai  waii  an  important  one  and  therefore  should  not 

lUiTMdly.    [Mr.  John  Morley  here  interrupted  the 

>  v.*ct)^biiig  for  further  particulars  as  to  its  nature,  but 

^»  .«««^  ]     He  brushed  aside  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's 

..j^tefiM^iiCa  UMfi  thie  Government  ought  to  have  resigned  because 

av    ^^^^  ociginally  returned  to  power  on  the  war  issue.     When 

'V   .vidyiuuiM  came  into  power  after  his  campaign  in  support 

K    iK-  Chm^tuuis  in  the  Near  East  he  did  not  nesitate  to  bring 

A  )i|;<b>  sVQixoversial  legislation  dealing  with  Irish  agitation 

^^  ,ih^  Iiitt^l  problem.    If  a  Government  returned  on  a  particular 

>Mi^  «M  uever  to  touch  other  matters  there  would  be  an  end 

.\  >«yu>i<^  administration.     He  refused  to  admit  that  bye-elections 

%^»^  d^  tiMl  and  index  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

CtK^  vK>Yerument  majority  was  larger  than  the  majority  which 

;i)fe^  v'^LK^tion  leaders  commanded  when  they  took  office  in 

l:^*  wtien  Home  Rule  was  brought  forward.     If  the  Govem- 

ittietil  ^vre  to  resign  before  they  had  effected  certain  tasks  to 

^hich  Ihey  had  set  their  hands,  including  the  reform  of  our 

\riuy  dvstem,  they  would  be  justly  accused  of  faint-heartedness 

au\t  waitt  of  ftpirit. 

Mr,  Lloyd-George,  in  a  vigorous  speech,  reviewed  the  position 
aud  achievements  of  the  Government  and  twitted  the  Prime 
Minister  with  striving  to  work  with  forced  labour.  When  he 
ixvHumeil  his  seat  all  but  a  few  of  the  Ministeriahsts  left  the 
Houtie,  Mr.  Churchill,  who  had  risen  to  speak,  said  he  was 
H\u^ry  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  no  longer  in  his  place,  as  he 
deHiriHt  to  put  some  questions  to  him  with  reference  to  his  fiscal 

Skhoy.  He  wanted  especially  to  hear  the  views  of  the  Prime 
iuistt^r  with  regard  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  a 
10  |H^r  i'eut  duty  on  manufactured  articles.  He  explained  that 
U  was  only  after  he  had  failed  to  ^et  from  the  right  hon. 
^utleiuan  precise  information  as  to  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
Sbe  Hirmingham  policy  that  he  had  taken  up  the  position  of  a 
UtvlartHi  opponent  of  the  Government.  He  was  quite  ready  to 
iv^vu  hia  seat  if  his  constituency  wished  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Itobson  alleged  that  the  bulk  of  the  Unionist  party  had 
UU[t  tht»  House  with  the  express  object  of  slighting  Mr.  Churchill, 
aiu)  Sir  J .  Gorst  also  condemned  the  marked  discourtesy  which 
l\ad  tkHUi  shown  to  him. 

The  debate  then  passed  to  other  matters,  and  it  was  men- 
(uvueit  incidentally  that  discussion  of  the  Tibet  expedition  was 
lure vented  by  a  **  blocking  notice  *' — a  kind  of  grievance  which 
Uler  in  Uie  session  was  ^eatly  multiphed.  At  the  evening 
sulliux  1^  motion  condemning  the  exemption  of  the  police  in 
ixvlaiut  from  popular  control,  moved  by  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill 
ytV»«Myii/»  S.),  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Eedmond,  was  resisted 
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b;  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireliuid  as  at  leaat  premature,  and 
defeated  by  157  to  65. 

The  House  was  shortly  afterwards  counted  out  and  adjourned 
till  April  12.  Its  nine  weeks'  sittings  had  been  marked  by  de- 
lutes  of  exceptional  interest,  bat  had  produced  very  little  either 
in  the  way  of  legislation  or  of  hght  on  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Iq  the  hope  of  aporring  on  the  Government  to  take  action 
in  Macedonia,  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  West- 
minster, on  March  29,  at  which  a  letter  of  sympathy  was  read 
from  the  Primate,  and  speeches,  some  in  French,  were  delivered 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bocheater,  who  presided ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson, 
special  correspondent  of  the  DaUy  Gkronicle ;  Mme.  Karavdlo£f, 
M.  Victor  B^ard,^d  others,  in  favour  generally  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Christian  governor,  and  autonomy  after  the  Cretan 
model.  But  though  the  execntion  of  the  Miirzsteg  scheme 
drf^ged,  no  action  was  taken  by  Great  Britain. 

The  retirement  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  (for  reasons  of 
health)  aftor  the  close  of  the  present  Parhament,  was  announced 
OQ  March  30,  and  generally  regretted.  The  ex-Chancellor  of 
the  Exchecjuer  waa  probably  the  strongeat  and  ablest  of  living 
Conservative  financiers,  and  had  shown  remarkable  independ- 
ence of  both  aidea  in  the  fiscal  controveray. 
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Uinisterial  Foaicion— Mr.  Chamberlain  on  Chinese  Labour — Education 
(Local  Authorities  Default)  Bill — Final  Meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board — Commons'  Debate  on  Cotton  Growing  in  the  British  Empire — The 
Revised  Tobacco  Duties — Scottish  Education  Bill — Whale  Fisheries  Bill— 
Registration  of  Clubs  (Ireland)  Bill— Street  Betting  Bill- Bishoprics  of 
Southwark  and  Birmingham  Bill — Motion  lor  Repeal  of  the  Irish  Crimes 
Act  of  1887— Debate  on  the  Treatment  of  Natives  in  Che  Rand  Mines- 
Macedonia:  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords— Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Primrose 
League- Kedisiribntion  of  Seats — Aged  Pensioneis  Bill — Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph't  Education  (Transferred  Schools)  Bill— Licensing  Bill:  Debate  on 
Second  Reading — Payment  of  Members — Merchant  Shipping  (Lighthouses) 
Bill — Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Qovemment:  Speech  at  Birmingham — 
National  Liberal  Federation-— Amendment  on  Second  Beading  of  the  Finance 
Bill,  Condemning  National  Extravagance — Monument  to  Lord  Salisbury- 
Over-taxation  of  Ireland — Debate  on  Mr.  Black's  Motion  on  the  Fiscal 
Qneation- Whitsontide  Adjournment. 

The  Easter  recess  waa  marked  by  few  political  apeeches  of 
importance,  and  of  most  of  theae  the  coming  Licensing  Bill 
and  Chinese  labour  formed  the  chief  topics.     On  the  Education 
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.  .   .«. :  ".liar  C'j!::r  .  .:  ui! 
^>     .  ■  ifiichtTS  ;   but    <L'iiif 
.-n 'iiiinational  relii^iuus 
i  "Buard")  schools  to 
-.    r  in  those  noii-providi'd 
:r  full   puhhc  control — by 
^      •    .'.r-.n  w]in?,L'  parents  dosircd 
«5^       : . ::  and  out  of  school  hours. 
-    .-.  .:' Wflsh  County  CNmncillors 
.  "'V-  .i>  on  April  5,  with  a  view 
:_:  roeiucnt  of  the  parts  of  the 
.^.   ^  '  '.  s.  had  declared  himself  ready  to 
:  . :  riiirv  into  such  schools  for  this 
..>      The  National  Union  of  Teachers, 
::  Ayril  ♦).  deprecated  any  change  in 
■  .  .-^iiiational  teaching'  in  the  provided 
•  »:  sixcial  conditions  might  be  allowed 
^  •      ^  vlii.'ed   under  the  full  control  of  the 
^      .T   Mivnamara,  in  speaking  to  the  resolu- 
■  -^  ri.w.:nt->s  to  accept   tiie   proposals  of   the 
^,    •    ^..  V  1-1 V     The  terms  of  an  arrangement 
^  .■^. .-:  dumber  of  the  non-provided  schools  in 
.;:-   rubiished  on  April  16.     The  managers 
.-.■.rr.Ard  Associated  Voluntary  Schools  leased 
^s  a:  .^  ::ominal  rent  to  the  education  authority, 
.     :^s;v::>ible  for  repairs.     In   return   the  clergj- 
>;.    i.^V.ves  secured  the  **  right  of  entry"  to  give 
*  Vi;  :\'r  half  an  hour  weekly,  it  being  understood 
/^-«/l:o>and  Nonconformists  might  do  likewise, 
thought  and  hoped  that  a  similar  course 
./\\t\i  by  other  managers  of   voluntary  schools. 
^  •^'  .c:c\:  :<^  splitting  up  the  children  into  sects.     Others 
i  •  i  :::  Church  circles  these  wen?  numerous — held  that 
.  ..^  ,-btained  for  doctrinal  teaching,  in  the  surrendered 
.    ^^   *:  :-u-  Islo  of  Wight,  were  altogether  inadequate.     Such 

"^ '•!:><>  were  also  condemned  by  many  Anglicans  on  the 

!.  ■  "-•.^-    ihey  tended   to   put  undenominational   religious 

V^-      '.•  :•/.  ;*  privileged  position,  and  it  was  argued  that  if  there 

■^'V..  -  r  ix^>  no  denominational  schools  at  all,  denominational 

V.-...V..  siuHiId  be  allowed  on  equal  terms  in  all  schools  alike. 

'"pv^prtvarious  position  of  the  Unionist  party  in  the  con- 

^-  -'i V*.v*:es  was  illustrated  by  the  unopj)()sed  return  of  Major 

^vVv  t\n-  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  April  0.      This  Member  had 

^•\i'r.ed  his  seat  so  as  to  test  the  feeling  of  his  constituents  on 

'•V  cTl  p^^li^-^y  ^^^  Chinese   labour.     A    Ijiberal  candidate,   Mr. 

^ivvilVev  Baring,  had  been  for  some  tinni  before  the  electors, 

but  rt^tired  at  the  instance  of  the  Liberal  whips.     Major  Seely 

had  maile  considerable  concessions  to  Liberal  opinion  on  the 
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licensing  and  education  questions,  though  he  still  declared  him- 
self a  Unionist.  It  was  hardly  less  significant  that  the  Oldham 
Conservative  Association  on  April  13  resolved  not  to  accept  an 
offer  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  to  resign  and  stand 
again.  Mr.  Churchill,  however,  a  few  days  later,  accepted  an 
invitation  to  contest  North-west  Manchester  at  the  general 
election  in  the  Liberal  interest. 

The  Ministerialists,  nevertheless,  were  not  unduly  depressed. 
Though  Mr.  Haldane,  speaking  at  Dunbar  on  April  4,  described 
the  Government  as  "  waterlogged,"  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Liberal  leaders  saw  that  Mr.  Balfour's  resignation 
would  put  them  in  grave  difficulties.  There  would  be  no  clear 
issue  on  the  fiscal  question,  and  they  might  be  constrained  to 
present  one  on  Home  Bule.  The  Ministerialists  were  quite 
aware  of  this  weakness  in  the  Liberal  position,  and  Sir  William 
Walrond,  the  chief  Unionist  Whip,  speaking  on  April  12  at 
Tiverton,  declared  that  a  general  election  was  not  likely  to  take 
place  in  1904,  or  even  in  1905.  Moreover,  their  position  was 
strengthened  by  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Aiiglo-FreDch 
Agreement,  even  though  it  was  popularly  ascribed  to  the  initia- 
tive of  the  King. 

Summaries  of  the  three  documents  embodying  the  Agreement 
were  published  in  Paris  on  April  8  and  in  London  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  while  the  documents  themselves,  with  an  explanatory 
despatch  from  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  to  the  British  Am- 
bassador in  Paris,  were  issued  on  April  12.  Substantially  they 
were  as  follows  : — 

I.  Egypt  and  Morocco,  The  Egyptian  administration  was  to 
be  freed  6:om  the  control  over  its  revenue  and  expenditure 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  CcAsse  de  la  Dette,  whose  functions 
were  henceforth  to  be  Umited  to  the  receipt  of  certain  assigned 
revenues  and  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  Egyptian  debt. 
The  surplus  accumulated  by  the  Caisse,  about  5,500,000Z., 
would  be  handed  over  to  the  Egjrptian  Government.  The 
conversion  of  the  Guaranteed  and  Privileged  Debt  would  be 
postponed  till  1910,  and  that  of  the  Unified  Debt  till  1912. 
This  arrangement,  Lord  Lansdowne  noted,  would  require  the 
consent  of  the  Governments  of  Austria-Hungary,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Bussia,  as  parties  to  the  establishment  of  the  Caisse, 
but  the  amount  of  Egjrptian  stock  held  in  those  countries  was 
so  small  that  no  objection  need  be  expected.  England's  pre- 
dominant position  in  Egypt  was  practically  recognised,  France 
undertaking  not  to  raise  again  the  question  of  the  temporary 
character  of  the  British  occupation. 

[The  system  of  judicature  in  Egypt,  involving  consular  courts 
for  European  subjects  and  mixed  tribunals,  would  not  at  present 
be  altered — not  from  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  French,  but 
because  the  time  had  not  come.] 

In  return  for  this  concession  France  was  recognised  as  hav- 
ing special  interests  in  Morocco,  her  Algerian  territory  being 
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exposed  to  disturbance  from  that  sideband  the  British  Government 
undertook  to  place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  French  interference 
to  maintain  order  and  assist  the  Sultan  in  reforms.  The  French 
Government  recorded  that  it  had  no  intention  of  disturbing 
the  poUtical  stattis  quo  in  Morocco,  smd  undertook  to  respect 
British  treaty  rights  (determined  chiefly  by  a  convention  of 
1856  between  the  British  and  Moorish  Governments) ;  to  treat 
British  conmierce  in  Morocco  on  an  absolute  equality  with 
French  for  thirty  years  ;  not  to  annex  or  erect  fortifications  on 
the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits,  smd  to  prevent 
any  other  Power  from  doing  so,  and  to  treat  with  Spain  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  agreement  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
existing  Spanish  interests  in  the  country. 

II.  Newfoundland  wnd  West  Africa,  The  French  rights  of 
landing  and  drying  fish  on  the  treaty  shore,  guaranteed  by 
clause  xiii.  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  were  finally  abandoned. 
Individual  French  subjects  injured  by  this  arrangement  were  to 
receive  compensation  from  the  British  Government  for  disturb- 
ance, to  be  settled  by  a  tribunal  consisting  of  one  officer  of  each 
nation  with  an  umpire  if  necessary.  The  French  were  to  have 
equal  rights  with  British  subjects  of  fishing  on  the  coast  generally, 
and  might  take  bait,  which  they  had  been  forbidden  to  do  by  the 
Bait  Act  passed  by  the  Newfoundland  Legislature  in  1886.  (It 
was  understood  that  the  Legislature  was  ready  to  repeal  the  Act.) 

In  exchange  for  the  relinquishment  of  her  **  treaty  shore" 
rights  in  Newfoundland  France  was  to  obtain  :  (1)  access  to  the 
river  Gambia  (from  which  her  possessions  were  separated  under 
the  delimitation  of  1898  by  a  strip  ten  kilometres  wide)  by  the 
cession  to  her  of  the  town  and  territory  of  Yarbatenda ;  (2)  the 
Los  Islands,  opposite  Konakry  ;  (3)  a  rectification  of  the  frontier 
of  Nigeria,  which  would  give  her  a  more  direct  route  within  her 
own  territory  from  the  Niger  to  Lake  Chad,  the  existing  routes 
leading  either  through  desert  or  through  British  territory. 

m.  Siarriy  Madagascar  and  the  New  Hebrides,  French  in- 
fluence was  recognised  as  predominant  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mekong,  British  in  the  valley  of  the  Menam,  but  each  Power 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  annexing  Siamese  territory.  Great 
Britain  abandoned  her  protests  against  the  French  Customs 
regime  in  Madagascar.  A  Joint  Commission  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  obviate  the  evils  arising  from  an  absence  of  juris- 
diction in  the  New  Hebrides. 

The  Agreement  was  generally  welcomed  in  both  countries, 
the  advantage  of  the  settlement  of  the  long-standing  contro- 
versies regarding  Egypt,  Newfoundland  and  Siam  being  held  to 
outweigh  the  risk  of  a  breach  by  France  in  the  remote  future 
of  her  undertaking  not  to  fortify  the  Moorish  coast.  Here  and 
there  voices  of  warning  were  raised,  notably  in  the  Morning  Post 
and  National  Review,  and  subsequently  in  a  work  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Aflalo,  entitled  "  The  Truth  about  Morocco,"  which  obtained 
Lord  Rosebery's  approval. 
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The  settlement  was  naturally  made  much  of  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary  in  his  speech  at  Stratford  (East  London)  on  April  13, 
and  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  in  an  address  on  the  same  day 
to  the  Chamber  of  Conamerce  and  Shipping  at  Bristol.  The 
latter  statesman  gratefully  acknowledged  the  part  played  in  the 
development  of  the  new  relations  with  France  by  the  King. 
Among  the  other  topics  of  his  speech,  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach 
deprecated  hasty  change  in  our  fiscal  system,  and  urged  that 
industrial  questions  should  be  left  to  individual  action  rather 
than  to  that  of  Government,  which  might  preferably  apply  itself 
to  the  removal  of  hindrances  to  our  commercial  expansion. 
Among  commercial  measures  not  likely  to  be  of  practical  use 
he  deprecated  the  conversion  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  into  a  Minister  of  Conunerce,  and  State  interference  with 
the  existing  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which  the  country 
would  not  tolerate.  A  similar  view  was  taken  in  the  House 
of  Commons  two  days  later  in  the  debate  on  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Bill  of  Mr.  Bousfield  {Hackney,  K),  from  which  a 
provision  replacing  Troy  and  Apothecaries'  weights  by  the  metric 
system  had  to  be  withdrawn.  The  Bill  itself  (of  which  the 
general  object  was  greater  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the 
law)  was  influentially  supported,  but  never  passed.  Another  Bill 
rendering  compulsory  the  adoption  of  the  whole  metric  system, 
presented  by  Lord  Kelvin,  had  passed  its  second  reading  in  the 
Upper  House  on  February  23.  After  amendment  by  a  Select 
Conmiittee  it  passed  that  House  on  May  17,  and  was  read  a 
first  time  in  the  Commons  on  June  9,  but  it  got  no  further. 

The  House  of  Commons  reassembled  on  April  12,  resuming 
the  debate  on  the  Naval  Estimates  intermitted  March  17,  but 
the  first  business  of  permanent  importance  arose  out  of  the 
mission  to  Tibet.  The  conflict  at  Guru  on  March  31  had 
indisputably  brought  the  mission  under  the  provision  of  the 
Government  of  India  Act,  1858,  which  requires  the  authorisa- 
tion of  Parliament  for  any  military  expedition  undertaken  by 
the  Indian  army  outside  the  frontiers  of  India.  Mr.  Brodrick 
(Guildford,  Surrey),  Secretary  for  India,  therefore,  on  April  13, 
moved  a  resolution  authorising  the  payment  out  of  the  revenues 
of  India  of  the  expenses  of  any  military  operations  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  mission,  and  assured  the 
House  that  the  Government  were  determined  that  the  political 
stattts  quo  should  be  maintained ;  they  merely  wanted  a  fair 
adjustment  of  the  dispute.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
asked  for  information  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Government  and 
the  extent  of  their  agreement  with  Lord  Curzon's  views  as  to 
the  influence  of  Russia  in  Tibet  and  the  need  of  a  permanent 
British  mission  at  Lhasa.  He  thought  that  the  motion  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  mission  would  be 
withdrawn  when  satisfaction  had  been  obtained  for  specific 
infractions  of  the  convention.  Lord  George  Hamilton  thought 
that  the  Indian  Government  had  acted  with  great  moderation. 
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While  deprecating  British  annexation  or  administration  of  any 
part  of  Tibet,  he  favoured  an  agreement  as  to  British  and 
Russian  spheres  of  influence.  So  too,  after  other  speeches,  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  advocated  an  Anglo-Russian  agreement  of  some- 
what the  same  kind  as  that  just  concluded  with  France,  but 
declared  that  the  mission,  whatever  views  might  be  held  of  its 
wisdom,  could  not  now  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Balfour  said  that 
the  Government  desired  to  maintain  peace  with  Tibet,  to  leave 
the  country  independent,  and  to  have  no  responsibility  as  to  its 
internal  affairs. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  270  to  61.  It  was  agreed  to 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday,  April  19,  though  Lord 
Spencer  intimated  the  opinion  that  the  Government  had  been 
too  sanguine  in  expecting  to  avoid  a  conflict.  Lord  Lansdowne 
gave  assurances  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Balfour. 

The  final  revenue  returns,  issued  on  March  31,  were  not 
quite  so  bad  as  had  been  feared.  The  total  fell  short  of  the 
estimate  (141,546,000/.)  by  2,724,000/.,  but  a  deficit  of  4,000,000/. 
had  been  anticipated  in  the  Press.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was  urged  to  reduce 
the  export  tax  on  coal  by  a  deputation  from  the  trade,  together 
with  one  from  the  National  Conference  of  Miners,  on  April  12. 
They  declared  that  foreign  coal  was  driving  out  British  coal  in 
foreign  markets,  and  that  miners*  wages  had  been  greatly  re- 
duced. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  however,  gave  them 
no  satisfaction,  only  promising  to  consider  the  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coal 
Supply,  which  was  dealing  with  this  among  other  matters. 

The  Budget  was  awaited  with  special  interest,  partly  in 
view  of  the  difficult  problems  before  the  new  Chancellor,  still 
more  because  it  was  expected  to  show  some  foretaste  of  the 
new  **  scientific  taxation."  These  expectations,  however,  were 
not  reahsed. 

On  Tuesday,  April  19,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlam  (Worcestershire ,  E.),  in  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  rose  amid  general  cheers  to  expound  his  first 
Budget.  The  surplus  anticipated  by  his  predecessor,  he  said, 
had  not  been  reahsed.  The  year  had  been  a  disastrous  one  for 
agriculture ;  the  cotton  industry  had  been  depressed  and  freights 
also,  and  the  shipbuilding  trade  and  other  trades  had  been 
affected  adversely.  The  depression  here  had  in  addition  been 
aggravated  by  the  depression  in  South  Africa.  The  Exchequer 
receipts  from  taxes  in  1903-4  fell  short  of  the  Estimate  by 
2,790,000/.  The  non-tax  revenue,  however,  slightly  exceeded 
the  Estimate,  so  that  the  net  deficiency  was  2,724,000/.  Ex- 
plaining the  deficiency  in  detail,  he  stated  that  the  Customs 
revenue  fell  short  of  the  Estimate  by  800,000/.  This  was  the 
result  in  a  measure  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  duty,  a  step  which 
had  disappointed  expectation  both  in  its  cost  to  the  revenue 
and  ip  advantage  to  the  consumer,     Under  the  heads  of  spirits, 
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wine,  and  sugar  there  were  deficiencies  of  330,000/.,  220,000Z., 
and  290,000Z.,  though  the  last-named  deficiency  was  due  merely 
to  a  change  in  the  mode  of  collection.  Tobacco,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  exceeded  the  Estimate  by  60,000Z.  The  total  yield 
of  the  duty  was  12,560,000/.  The  receipts  from  tea  were 
6,595,000/.,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  milUon  above  the  Estimate. 
The  estimated  yield  of  Excise  had  been  32,700,000/.  and  the 
actual  receipts  81,550,000/.— a  deficiency  of  1,150,000/.  Taking 
Customs  and  Excise  together  the  yield  from  beer  and  spirits 
fell  short  of  the  Budget  Estimate  by  nearly  a  miUion  and  a 
quarter.  The  beer  revenue  was,  no  doubt,  affected  by  the  cold 
wet  summer,  and  the  mild  winter  checked  the  consumption  of 
spirits.  Nevertheless  the  falling  off  showed  that  the  people 
had  less  money  to  spend,  and  must  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
decreased  prosperity.  Under  the  head  of  stamps  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  900,000/.,  which  he  attributed  to  depression  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Turning  to  the  expenditure  of  1903-4,  the 
Budget  Estimate  had  been  143,954,000/.,  and  supplementary 
grants  amounting  to  4,488,000/.  had  brought  the  total  up  to 
148,442,000/.  Against  this  there  were  certain  realised  savings 
to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  net  result  was  that  the 
Exchequer  issues  last  year  were  146,961,000/.,  or  an  excess  over 
the  Budget  of  3,007,000/.  In  addition  to  this  expenditure 
chargeable  to  income  account  the  Exchequer  had  paid  over  in 
relief  of  local  rates  9,795,000/.  and  had  provided  for  an  expendi- 
ture on  capital  account  of  7,305,000/.  This  was  under  the 
Naval  and  Mihtary  Works  Acts  and  other  Acts  authorising 
borrowing.  The  total  outlay  of  the  State  last  year,  therefore, 
amounted  to  164,061,000/.  The  actual  Exchequer  expenditure 
having  been,  as  he  had  shown,  146,961,000/.  and  the  revenue 
141,646,000/.,  the  year  closed  with  a  deficit  of  5,415,000/.  He 
proposed  that  3,000,000/.  of  this  deficit  should  be  made  ^ood 
out  of  the  Exchequer  balances,  which  were  fortunately  m  a 
position  to  bear  a  heavy  draft,  being  abnormally  swollen  by 
cash  raised  during  the  war.  Another  1,000,000/.  would  be  met 
by  the  realisation  of  stock  representing  unclaimed  dividends, 
the  compound  interest  on  the  accumulation  of  which  belonged, 
of  course,  to  the  nation.  There  was  a  precedent  for  this  in 
1866.  There  would  remain  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  deficit 
to  be  made  good  out  of  the  surplus  of  this  year  or  of  a  succeed- 
ing year.  Having  given  a  full  explanation  of  the  position  of 
the  National  Debt  (the  reduction  of  which  for  the  year  was 
8,149,000/.),  he  dealt  with  the  subject  of  local  indebtedness, 
and  showed  that  the  total  addition  to  the  debt  on  account  of 
the  war  was  leather  less  than  the  amount  borrowed  in  four 
and  a  half  years  by  local  authorities.  He  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  sooner  or  later  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  some 
check  on  the  growth  of  local  loans.  Having  concluded  his 
review  of  the  past  year,  he  unfolded  his  Budget  for  1904-5. 
On  the  expenditure  side  he  had  to  provide  for  Consolidated 
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Fund  charges  of  29,800,000^. ;  for  the  supply  services  112,580,000/. 
would  be  required ;  and  there  was  a  special  item  of  500,000/. 
for  Somaliland.  The  total  expenditure  charged  to  the  revenue 
account  would  therefore  be  142,880,000/.  Upon  the  present 
basis  of  taxation  he  estimated  that  Customs  would  yield 
33,900,000/.,  and  Excise  31,500,000/.  He  put  the  yield  from 
death  duties  at  13,000,000/. ;  from  stamps  at  7,550,000/. ;  from 
the  land  tax  and  house  duty  at  2,650,000/. ;  from  the  income 
tax  at  28,000,000/.  This  would  give  him  a  total  tax  revenue 
of  116,600,000/.  From  the  Post  Office  he  expected  to  get 
15,950,000/.;  from  the  telegraph  service  3,750,000/.;  from 
Crown  lands  450,000/.  ;  from  the  Suez  Canal  shares  960,000/. ; 
and  from  miscellaneous  sources  1,350,000/.,  making  a  total  non- 
tax revenue  of  22,460,000/.  He  thus  obtained  a  total  revenue 
from  all  sources  of  139,060,000/.,  as  against  expenditure  amount- 
ing to  142,880,000/.,  and  had  to  make  good  a  deficit  of 
3,820,000/.  How  was  he  to  obtain  this  money  ?  The  easiest 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  suspend  the  Sinking  Fund, 
but  he  declined  to  take  that  course,  because  the  fund  had  only 
been  recently  re-established,  and  because  he  regarded  it  as  our 
first  reserve  in  case  of  war.  Our  second  great  financial  reserve 
for  great  emergencies  was  the  income  tax,  and  its  value  as  a 
reserve  for  war  would  be  destroyed  if  the  tax  were  maintained 
at  too  high  a  figure  in  time  of  peace.  Nevertheless  he  must 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  income  tax  payer.  He  proposed 
to  raise  the  tax  from  lid,  to  Is,  But  the  payer  of  this  tax 
would  have  a  first  claim  to  rehef,  and  the  sacrifice  which  he 
was  asked  to  make  would  not,  the  Government  hoped,  endure 
for  long.  The  grievances  of  income  tax  payers — e.g.,  the  diffi- 
culty of  recovering  excess  payments — were  to  be  inquired  into 
by  a  departmental  committee,  upon  which  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Mr. 
Buxton  had  consented  to  serve.  He  estimated  that  this  addition 
of  Id.  to  the  tax  would  yield  this  year  2,000,000/.  For  the 
balance  of  his  requirements  he  turned  to  indirect  taxation.  On 
tobacco  which  was  stripped  before  importation  he  imposed  an 
additional  3d.  per  lb.  The  present  system  favoured  the  stripping 
of  tobacco  abroad,  and  thus  discouraged  British  labour.  The 
duty  on  foreign  cigars  was  to  be  increased  by  &d,  and  on  foreign 
cigarettes  by  Is.  the  pound.  The  moisture  limit  was  to  be  raised 
to  32  per  cent.  Changes  were  also  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
drawbacks  with  the  object  of  benefiting  our  export  trade  in 
cigars  manufactured  in  this  country.  The  net  result  of  these 
changes  would  be  a  gain  to  the  revenue  of  550,000/.  He  still 
wanted  2,000,000/.,  and  this  he  proposed  to  obtain  by  adding  2d, 
to  the  tea  duty.  Summarising  the  result  of  his  proposals,  he 
said  he  added  new  Customs  taxation  amounting  to  2,550,000/., 
bringing  the  total  estimated  yield  of  Customs  up  to  36,450,000/. 
The  income  tax,  with  the  addition  which  he  recommended, 
would  produce  30,000,000/.  His  total  estimated  revenue  was 
143,610,000/.,  as  against  an  estimated  expenditure  of  142,880,000/., 
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leaving  him  with  a  sarplnB  of  730,0002.,  a  larger  margin  than  it 
had  been  castomary  to  provide  in  recent  years. 

Appended  is  a  table  showing  the  estimated  expenditure  to 
be  provided  for  in  1904-5,  as  compared  with  the  actual  expendi- 
tare  of  1903-4. 


I    Natioiul  Debt  Sarvicw 


htymotiU  to  i^jcal  T.ixMioii  AceonnU 

i  Total  CoMolid*!^  Fund  SerrioMi     ■ 

AnnT  (inclnding  OrdDaQd  FactorlM  «id  (for  ISNM-G) 
SSO.OOOf.  for  operatioiu  in  SomiliUad) 

I     N.TV 

I    Ciril  Sarricoi 

I    Miacalluiaoas  Total  Supplf  Sarrlca  •       ■        ■       - 

I    Cu-ttomi  and  Inlud  Revenue 

I    P«t  Office 

I    Telwraph  Service 

Packet  BervioB 


36,677,000 
85,476,000 

as,s70,ooo 

117,180,000 

3,085,000 

9.7M,000 

4,G!S,000 

786,000 


Onnd  Total 


148,981,000 


The  following  table  shows  how  the  actual  receipts  of  1903-4 
compared  with  the  Estimates  of  1904-S  : — 


"S-: 

19W-6. 

Cutotn.      - 

EMatc,  etc..  Duties     - 

Stamps       ■       ■ 
'    UDdTai   .       -        - 
'    HoniwDoty 

Property  uul  lpcani<^  Tax 

33,850,000 
31,650,000 
13,000,000 

7.500.000 
725,000 

1,926,000 
30,800,000 

33,900.000 
31,600,000 
13,000,000 

7.560,000 
750,000 

1,900.000 
28,000.000 

ToUl  EicinqHer  Receipt*  from  TVies     ■ 

IIS.350,000 

llti.600.000 

;    Port  Office 

Telegraph  Serrice 

,    CTDwn  Unils 

Receipts  from  Snei  Canal  Shares  ami  Sundry  Lnann  • 
■    Mi«*IUneoa«     - 

16,450,000 
3,700,000 
460,000 
088,000 
1,603,000 

15,050,000 
3,750,000 
450,000 

neo.ooo 

1,350,000 

i2.m,m 

22,460.000 

ToUl. 

141,546,000 

139,01)0,000 
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The  final  balance  sheet  was  in  detail  as  follows  : 
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Rbvbnur. 

1904-5. 
£  £ 

Customs     -        .        -33,900,000 
Increase  to  Tea  Duty-  2.000,000 
Increase   to    Tobacco 
Duty      -        -        -      550,000 

86,450,000 

Excise ^1,500,000 

Estate,  etc.,  Duties    -       -        -   13,000,000 

Stamps 7,550,000 

Land  Tax 750,000 

House  Duty  ...  -  1,900,000 
Property  and  Income 

Tax         -        -        -28,000,000 
Increase  of  1</.  in  the  £   2,000,000 

30,000,000 

Post  Office 15,950,000 

Telegraph  Service  -  -  -  3,750,000 
Crown  Lands  ...  -  450,000 
Receipts  from  Sues  Canal  Shares 

and  Sundry  Loans-        -        -        960,000 
Miscellaneous    ...     1,350,000 

Total       -        -        -        -143,610,000 


EXPBNDITURB. 

1904-5 
£ 
National  Debt  Services      -        -  27,000,000 
Other  Consolidated   Fund  Ser- 
vices         1,640,000 

Payments   to    Local    Taxation 

Accounts        ....  1,160,000 
Army  (including  Ordnance  Fac- 
tories)      28,900,000 

For  Somaliland                  -       -  500,000 

Navy 36,889,000 

Civil  Services     -        -       -       -  27,984,000 

dustoms  and  Inland  Revenue    -  3,104,000 

Post  Office         ...        -  10,201,000 

Telegraph  Service      -        -        -  4,716,000 

Packet  Service  ....  786,000 

Balance 780,000 


Total 


- 143,610,000 


With  the  exception  of  the  proposals  as  to  the  re-adjustment 
of  taxation  on  tea  and  tobacco,  the  Budget  met  with  general 
and  warm  approval.  Strict  Free  Traders,  like  a  writer  in  the 
Economist  for  April  23,  detected  a  certain  leaning  towards  ''  fiscal 
reform  **  in  these  proposals,  since  the  larger  the  tea  duty,  the 
more  there  would  be  to  take  oflf  as  a  compensation  for  taxing 
foreign  food  imports  ;  and  it  was  contended  (with  reason)  that 
the  tea  tax  had  already  been  raised  in  view  of  the  war.  But  on 
the  whole  the  opinion  was  that  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  had 
coped  successfully  with  a  difficult  financial  situation,  and  had 
creditably  resisted  the  temptation,  either  to  tamper  with  the 
Sinking  Fund,  or  to  depart  from  the  financial  traditions  of 
the  past  forty  years.  Indeed,  the  Spectator  declared  that  the 
Budget  was  a  triumph  for  free  trade  ;  though  the  tobacco  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  resented 
the  changes  affecting  them. 

The  debate  on  the  Budget  resolutions  took  on  a  general 
character,  both  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Budget  statement  and 
on  the  resumption  two  days  later.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  warmly  complimented  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  and  by  the  two  Unionist  ex-Chancellors,  Mr.  Bitchie 
and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  All  of  them,  however,  laid  stress 
on  the  dangerous  growth  of  expenditure.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  in  particular,  pointed  out  that  the  expenditure  of 
capital  under  special  Works  Acts  was  going  far  to  outbalance 
the  Sinking  Fund ;  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  predicted  that 
extravagance  would  lead  to  a  reaction  fatal  to  efficiency,  and 
made  a  suggestion  which  some  few  years  before  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  mark  of   advanced  Badicalism,  viz,,  that 
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some  attempt  should  be  made  to  devise  a  graduated  income  tax. 
While  strongly  approving  the  increase  of  the  tea  duty,  he  warned 
the  Chancellor  that  it  might  prove  to  have  been  hardly  worth 
while  to  disturb  the  tobacco  trade  for  the  sake  of  550,000Z.  of 
revenue — a  prediction  which  was  soon  verified.  Sir  Henry 
Fowler  declared  that  the  increase  of  expenditure  had  arisen  from 
a  growing  laxity  of  control,  and  that  control  could  be  exer- 
cised only  by  the  Prime  Minister.  He  deplored  the  increase 
of  the  tea  duty,  a^inst  which  Mr.  J.  Bedmond  also  protested 
on  behalf  of  the  Irish  poor.  Mr.  Lough  moved  an  amendment 
that  the  tea  duty  should  remain  at  6d.,  alleging  the  interests  of 
India  and  Ceylon — an  argument  which  brought  up  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  who  sarcastically  claimed  the  mover  as  a  convert 
to  Colonial  preference.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by  265  to 
193,  and  the  tea  duty  raised  to  8d.  by  259  to  188.  The  addi- 
tional tobacco  duties  were  then  sanctioned  by  200  to  106. 

The  increase  of  the  income  tax  to  Is.  was  carried  on  April 
21  by  214  to  16  after  a  similarly  wide  debate.  Mr.  Buxton 
and  Sir  John  Gorst  renewed  the  protests  against  extravagant 
expenditure ;  Mr.  Bitchie  pleaded  for  the  direct  tax  payer,  and 
defended  his  own  Estimates  of  1903 ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Elliot,  who 
was  prevented  by  the  Chairman  from  diverging  into  an  attack 
on  Mr.  Chamberlain*s  fiscal  policy,  congratulated  the  Chancellor 
on  his  Free  Trade  Budget,  and  declared  that  the  Free  Traders 
had  **  scored." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  reply,  which  lasted 
into  the  evening  sitting,  dealt  exclusively  with  the  larger  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  debate.  He  went  at  some  length  into  the 
subject  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  and  showed  that  if  his 
proposals  were  accepted  the  percentage  of  taxation  contributed 
directly  would  be  48*2  and  of  taxation  contributed  indirectly 
51*8.  As  these  were  the  exact  proportions  which  prevailed  in 
the  year  before  the  war  broke  out,  he  could  not  be  charged  with 
having  altered  the  incidence  of  taxation  to  the  detriment  of  the 
indirect  tax  payer.  Last  year  34'5  per  cent,  of  the  tax  revenue 
was  raised  from  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  10*4  per  cent,  from 
other  articles  of  consumption,  such  as  sugar  and  tea,  while  33*6 
per  cent,  was  raised  from  direct  taxation.  Thus  the  extent  of 
the  taxation  to  which  poor  consumers  necessarily  contributed 
was  only  10*4  per  cent,  of  the  revenue,  for  they  need  not  drink 
or  smoke.  The  total  taxation  when  divided  came  to  1/.  9s.  per 
bead  of  the  population  in  direct  taxes  and  11.  lis.  2d.  in  indirect 
taxes.  Of  this  last  sum  11,  3s.  lid.  was  for  alcohol  and  tobacco 
and  7s.  Sd.  for  all  the  other  indirect  taxes.  The  committee 
should  not  magnify  the  financial  burdens  of  the  country.  In 
forty  years  our  expenditure  had  rather  more  than  doubled,  but 
the  national  income  had  also  doubled.  The  Empire  was  larger 
and  the  cost  of  government  greater  than  formerly.  The  ex- 
penditure of  other  European  countries  had  increased  like  our 
own.     The  provision  he  was  making  for  the  Sinking  Fund  com- 
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pared  not  unfavourably  with  the  provision  made  in  previous 
years.  Replying  to  criticisms  directed  against  the  policy  of 
borrowing  for  military,  naval  and  other  works,  he  insisted  that 
it  was  right  to  spread  the  charge  for  works  of  permanent  value 
over  a  reasonable  number  of  years.  The  issue  of  the  Transvaal 
war  contribution  loan  would  depend  upon  two  things — the  pros- 
perity of  the  Colony  ^nd  the  condition  of  the  money  market. 
The  obligation  of  the  guarantors  of  the  first  instalment  of  the 
loan  was  in  no  way  impaired  by  the  delay  that  was  taking  place. 
He  was  as  anxious  as  anybody  could  be  for  wise  economy.  But 
unofficial  Members,  even  those  who  advocated  economy,  de- 
manded increased  expenditure  in  certain  directions.  Our  credit 
stood  higher  than  that  of  other  nations,  and  was  better  than 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  As  to  the  income  tax  he  expressed 
strong  opposition  to  the  demand  for  graduation  and  differentia- 
tion. He  declined  to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion  of  the  Birming- 
ham fiscal  policy.  His  proposals  were  in  harmony  with  the 
existing  fiscal  system  and  therefore  with  the  pledges  of  the 
Government. 

The  debate  was  closured  and  the  resolution  carried  by  214 
to  16. 

Between  these  two  debates,  however,  two  Parliamentary 
events  occurred  of  considerable  importance :  a  debate  on  the 
composition  and  functions  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesi- 
astical Disorders,  the  intended  appointment  of  which  had  been 
announced  on  March  8,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Licensing 
Bill,  postponed  to  make  way  for  the  resolution  on  Tibet. 

The  names  of  the  commissioners  and  the  terms  of  reference 
were  announced  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  April  20,  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  Mr.  Austin  Taylor.  The  commission  was  to 
inquire  **  into  the  alleged  prevalence  of  breaches  or  neglect  of 
the  law  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Divine  Service  in  the  Church 
of  England  and  to  the  ornaments  and  fittings  of  churches,  and 
to  consider  the  existing  powers  and  procedure  applicable  to  such 
irregularities,"  audit  was  to  consist  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
(chairman),  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Marquess  of 
Northampton,  Sir  Francis  Jeune,  Sir  John  Kennaway,  M.P., 
Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  M.P.,  Sir  Edward 
Clarke,  K.C.,  Sir  Lewis  Dibdin,  D.C.L.  (Dean  of  the  Arches), 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gibson  (Vicar  of  Leeds),  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Drury 
(Principal  of  Ridley  Hall),  Mr.  G.  W.  Prothero  (Editor  of  the 
Qtiarterly  Review)  and  Mr.  Harwood,  M.P. 

Mr.  Austin  Taylor  thereupon  obtained  leave  to  movei  the 
adjournment,  and  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  com- 
position of  the  commission  and  the  terms  of  reference.  The 
ecclesiastical  element  was  too  pronounced,  the  judicial  too 
limited ;  he  doubted  whether  it  could  inquire  into  such  ritual- 
istic practices  as  the  use  of  Romanising  manuals  by  proselytising 
clergymen  and  the  solemnisation  of  children's  masses,  and  the 
reference  certainly  would  not  cover  inquiries  into  matters  of 
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doctrine.  He  was  inclined  to  regret  that  this  most  important 
subject  had  been  referred  to  a  Boyal  Commission,  because  a 
commission  was  dependent  upon  voluntary  evidence. 

After  speeches  in  the  same  sense  from  Mr.  C.  McArthur 
and  Mr.  Maclver,  both  representatives  of  Liverpool,  a  strong- 
hold of  Protestantism,  and  from  Mr.  Br3mmor  Jones,  who 
maintained  that  the  Bishops,  who  were  interested  parties, 
ought  not  to  have  places  on  the  commission,  Mr.  Balfour 
replied  that  as  the  questions  in  issue  closely  concerned  the 
Church  it  would  be  positively  absurd  to  exclude  the  Bishops 
from  the  inquiry.  After  exhibiting,  by  reference  to  several 
of  the  members,  the  grotesque  absurdity  of  the  allegation 
that  the  commission  did  not  contain  representatives  of  Pro- 
testant feeling,  he  said  he  had  made  great  efforts  to  strengthen 
its  judicial  element,  but  that  it  had  not  been  feasible  to  secure 
the  services  of  any  (civil)  judge  besides  Sir  F.  Jeune.  He,  how- 
ever, and  the  Dean  of  the  Arches  also  were  most  eminent  eccle- 
siastical lawyers,  neither  of  whom  could  be  suspected  of  any 
sympathy  with  irregular  practices.  The  terms  of  reference 
would  enable  the  commission  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
clerical  irregularities  of  which  complaint  was  made,  and  an 
authoritative  statement  as  to  their  extent  and  the  areas  where 
they  existed  would  be  very  valuable.  The  demand  that  it  should 
deal  with  doctrine  as  well  as  ritual  he  strongly  deprecated  as 
tending  to  lead  to  an  endless  series  of  actions  for  heresy. 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  176  votes  against  90. 

The  Licensing  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
Mr.  Akers-Douglas,  on  April  20.  Starting  with  the  position  that 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  public-houses  was  desirable,  though 
it  would  not  necessarily  diminish  drunkenness,  he  adverted  to 
the  refusal  of  superfluous  licences  by  magistrates  as  tending 
to  drive  men  of  substance  and  character  out  of  the  trade.  In- 
surance companies  decUned  to  insure  against  such  refusals. 
Licences,  though  held  for  a  year  only,  had  by  custom,  until 
recently,  been  annually  renewed,  and  death  duties  were  charged 
on  the  full  value  of  licenced  houses.  The  principles  of  the  Bill 
were  two :  that  wherever  a  licence  was  taken  away  on  grounds 
of  public  policy  there  should  be  compensation,  and  that  such 
compensation  was  to  be  paid  by  the  trade  itself.  The  author- 
ity to  refuse  the  renewal  or  transfer  of  licences  on  grounds  of 
public  pohcy  was  now  to  be  exercised  solely  by  quarter  sessions. 
When  a  public-house  was  deemed  by  the  local  magistrates  to  be 
superfluous,  they  would  report  the  case  to  quarter  sessions. 
There  the  parties  interested  would  be  heard,  and,  if  it  was 
decided  to  extinguish  the  licence,  the  Bench  would  allot  com- 
pensation. As  a  special  safeguard  to  the  trade  it  was  provided 
that  when  licensing  magistrates  refused  the  renewal  or  transfer 
of  a  licence  they  must  specify  in  writing  the  grounds  of  the 
refusal.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  compensation,  the  Bill 
proceeded  on  the  principle  that  the  fair  measure  of  compensa- 
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tion  was  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  licensed  pre- 
mises and  the  value  of  the  premises  without  a  licence.  Should 
the  sum  to  be  paid  not  be  settled  by  agreement  on  that  basis,  the 
amount  would  be  fixed  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners. 
The  compensation  would  be  divided  among  the  parties  interested 
in  such  shares  as  might  be  settled  by  agreement,  or,  in  default 
of  agreement,  by  quarter  sessions.  The  compensation,  or  in- 
surance fund,  raised  by  the  quarter  sessions  throughout  the 
country,  might  amount  to  over  1,000,000Z.  a  year.  This  would 
be  raised  on  the  basis  of  the  annual  value  of  the  licensed  pre- 
mises as  assessed  for  the  licence  duty.  There  was  to  be  a 
graduated  scale  under  which  a  higher  charge  would  be  imposed 
on  the  larger  houses.  Quarter  sessions  would  be  empowered  to 
borrow  on  the  security  of  the  annual  contributions,  and  to  raise 
contributions  based  upon  the  annual  value  of  the  licensed  houses 
in  their  respective  districts.  Quarter  sessions  would,  of  course, 
have  the  power  of  acting  through  committees.  In  the  county 
boroughs  the  authority  was  to  be  the  whole  body  of  the  justices 
sitting  with  the  Recorder,  instead  of  quarter  sessions.  Juris- 
diction in  regard  to  the  confirmation  of  new  licences  was  to  vest 
in  quarter  sessions.  The  ante-*69  beerhouses  were  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  W.  Lawson  declaimed  against  the  Bill,  affirming  that  it 
was  opposed  by  all  the  temperance  societies,  and  had  no  support 
beyond  party  loyalty  and  the  liquor  trade  ;  and  Mr.  Whittaker, 
who  described  the  measure  as  one  for  the  endowment  of  public- 
houses,  denied  that  there  was  any  justification  for  limiting  the 
discretion  of  the  licensing  magistrates.  The  trade  had  multi- 
plied its  business,  knowing  the  state  of  the  law,  and  quarter 
sessions  would  never  reduce  licences  appreciably.  On  the  other 
hand  Mr.  Wharton,  who  served  on  the  Royal  Commission,  and 
Mr.  Talbot  conmiended  the  Bill ;  the  former  defending  the  re- 
ference to  quarter  sessions  as  avoiding  jobbery.  After  other 
speeches,  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  announced  that  the  Bill 
would  meet  with  his  strenuous  opposition  at  every  stage.  There 
were  three  points  upon  which  his  party  was  firm — there  must  be 
no  tampering  with  the  discretion  of  the  ma^strates  ;  no  change 
which  would  give  the  liquor  seller  anything  like  a  vested  interest ; 
and  any  compensation  awarded  must  not  come  either  directly 
or  indirectly  out  of  public  funds.  The  transfer  of  the  power 
of  refusing  to  renew  licences  to  quarter  sessions  was  of  itself 
enough  to  condemn  the  Bill.  He  did  not  see  why  the  State 
should  meddle  by  arranging  for  compensation,  and  he  feared 
that  what  the  Government  proposed  to  do  would  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  for  the  country  higher  licence  duties  in  the  future. 
He  regarded  the  Bill  as  a  timid  concession  for  party  purposes  to 
a  great  and  powerful  trade. 

Mr.  Balfour  repudiated  the  suggestion  that  the  Government 
had  been  influenced  by  mean  political  motives.  The  discretion 
of  the  local  magistrates  was  not  unfettered  under  the  existing 
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system,  which  provided  for  an  appeal  to  quarter  sessions.  Under 
the  Bill,  when  a  new  licence  was  confirmed  by  the  conmiittee  of 
quarter  sessions,  conditions  would  be  laid  down  with  a  view  to 
preventing  the  creation  of  enormous  monopoly  values.  This 
was  one  of  the  chief  reforms  effected  by  the  Bill.  Every  inci- 
dent of  property  attached  to  a  public-house  except  reasonable 
security,  and  licence-holders  should  be  treated  according  to  the 
broad  equities  of  the  case.  The  Bill  gave  reasonable  security  to 
a  legitimate  trade,  and  in  that  it  did  right.  The  measure  would 
encourage  the  reduction  of  licences  and  would  diminish  the  hard- 
ship attached  to  their  reduction.  Then,  if  the  number  of  Ucences 
affected  temperance,  this  was  a  great  temperance  measure,  be- 
cause when  there  was  an  excessive  number  of  public-houses 
illegitimate  methods  of  conducting  the  trade  were  more  likely 
to  exist.  It  should  be  their  aim  to  encourage  respectable  persons 
to  keep  public-houses,  and  with  that  object  in  view  they  should 
make  the  trade  secure.  Extreme  temperance  reformers  did 
their  cause  great  harm  by  coupling  temperance  with  injustice. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  made  a  violent  speech  against  the  Bill, 
declaring  that  its  tendency  was  to  create  value  in  the  low-class 
public-house  at  the  expense  of  the  good  hotel,  and  referring  to 
the  relations  between  the  trade  and  certain  magistrates  in  the 
Prime  Minister's  constituency.  This  caused  some  protest,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  repudiated  all  knowledge  of  the  conditions  alluded 
to. 

The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  was  agreed  to  by 
314  votes  against  147. 

The  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Disputes  Bill,  two  days  later 
(April  22),  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  debate.  It  was  the  out- 
come of  the  Taff  Yale  case  and  other  decisions  upsetting  the 
current  view  of  the  law  of  labour  disputes,  and  it  proposed  to 
legahse  **  peaceful  picketing  "  ;  to  amend  the  law  of  conspiracy 
by  making  it  legal  for  two  or  more  persons  in  agreement  to  per- 
form acts  in  a  trade  dispute  legal  under  existing  conditions  for 
one  person,  and  to  secure  that  unauthorised  action  on  the  part 
of  individual  members  of  a  union  should  not  make  the  general 
funds  of  the  union  liable  in  an  action  for  damages.  The  second 
reading  was  moved  by  Mr.  Paulton  {Bishop  Auckland,  Durham), 
seconded  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  new  Labour  Member  for  Gates- 
head, and  strongly  opposed,  from  the  employers'  standpoint, 
by  Colonel  Pilkington  (Newton,  Lanes)  and  Sir  A.  Hickman 
(Wolverhampton,  W.).  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  while  unable  him- 
self to  vote  for  the  measure  he  should  leave  it  open  to  other 
Members  to  do  so  in  so  far  as  assent  to  the  second  reading 
implied  merely  a  general  opinion  that  the  subject  deserved 
attention.  His  own  view  was  that  a  preliminary  examination 
of  the  whole  subject  was  needed,  and  for  that  purpose  a  com- 
mission had  been  appointed  last  year.  To  avoid  delay  this  had 
not  been  made  a  large  body,  representative  of  every  interest,  but 
a  small,  though  thoroughly  competent  one.      Unfortimately, 
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however,  the  trade  unions  had  objected,  and  declined  to  supply 
evidence.  He  could  not  vote  without  the  information  which 
could  be  supplied  by  that  commission.  While  admitting  that 
the  benefit  funds  of  a  union  should  be  relieved  from  Lability 
when  the  members  went  beyond  the  law,  he  held  that  it  was 
undesirable  that  trade  societies,  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  benefit 
societies,  should  possess  exceptional  immimity.  Picketing  and 
peaceful  persuasion  became  quite  different  in  character  when 
carried  out  by  a  number  of  men  at  once.  While  defending 
trade  unions,  the  Prime  Minister  feared  that  an  increase  of 
the  power  of  any  associations,  either  of  employers  or  employed, 
would  endanger  individual  liberty.  Among  the  subsequent 
speakers  Mr.  Gripps  and  the  Attorney-General  pointed  out  that 
a  trade  union  could  secure  its  benefit  funds  by  vesting  them  in 
trustees  apart  from  its  strike  funds,  and  the  latter  urged  that  the 
unions  had  no  claim  to  special  privileges.  If  there  was  to  be 
any  alteration  of  the  law  of  conspiracy  he  thought  Parliament 
should  turn  its  attention  to  trusts. 

The  second  reading  was  passed  by  238  to  199. 

The  Bill  never  got  further,  but  the  debate  and  division  were 
regarded  on  the  Opposition  side  as  fresh  indications,  partly  of 
the  **  open  mind  '*  of  the  Government  and  partly  of  the  approach 
of  a  general  election. 

The  Aliens  Bill,  which  came  up  for  second  reading  in  the 
Commons  on  April  25,  was  based  on  the  report  of  a  Boyal 
Gonmiission,  but  its  opponents  had  a  strong  case  ready-made  in 
the  minority  report  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  the  Assistant  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  who  had  declared 
that  the  measures  it  contemplated  against  overcrowding  and  the 
immigration  of  undesirables  would  prove  unworkable,  and  in  the 
evidence  to  the  same  effect  given  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Metropolitan  Police  and  some  of  the  police  magistrates.  The 
existence  of  terrible  overcrowding  in  the  East-End  of  London 
was  fully  admitted,  as  was  the  desirability  of  deporting  persons 
convicted  of  crime  ;  but  it  was  doubted  whether  the  **  sweated  " 
labour  of  the  foreigners  really  displaced  much  British  labour,  and 
also  whether  the  Bill  would  be  effectual  either  in  checking  the 
overcrowding  or  in  keeping  out  the  immigrant  criminals  and 
prostitutes  at  whom  it  was  partly  aimed,  while  it  might  be  used 
against  political  refugees.  It  was  argued  that  some  of  the  evils 
aimed  at  might  better  be  dealt  with  by  enforcing  existing  sani- 
tary legislation ;  and  that  the  Bill  involved  a  grave  breach  of 
the  traditions  of  British  hospitahty. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  met  the  Bill  by  moving :  ''  That  this  House, 
holding  that  the  evils  of  low-priced  alien  labour  can  best  be  met 
by  legislation  to  prevent  sweating,  desires  to  assure  itself,  before 
assenting  to  the  measure,  that  sufficient  regard  is  had  in  it  to 
the  retention  of  the  principle  of  asylum  for  the  victims  of  perse- 
cution.*' Mr.  Trevelyan,  who  seconded  this  amendment,  said 
that  the  Bill  exhibited  signs  of  a  tendency  to  panic  legislation 
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and  oDti-Semitiem.  On  the  other  hand.  Major  Evana  Gordon 
{Slepney,  Tower  Hamiets),  who  had  stadied  the  condition  of  the 
Jewish  immigrantB  at  their  homea  in  Bnssia  and  Poland, 
argued  that  the  repatriations  effected  by  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  showed  that  many  of  the  immigrants  should  never 
have  come,  and  that  the  Bill  would  do  much  to  clear  the  streets 
of  particnlorly  disgraceful  elements,  which  were  not  Jewish. 
Mr.  Asquith  contended  that  the  extent  of  the  immigration  was 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  proportion  of  aliens  in  G-reat 
Britain  was  far  smaller  than  in  other  important  countries. 
While  he  strongly  condemned  the  proposed  scheduling  of  areas 
as  British  preserves,  he  favoured  the  expukion  of  aliens  con- 
victed of  crime,  and  looked  for  a  remedy  against  the  evils  at 
which  the  Bill  was  directed  to  a  better  enforcement  of  the  laws 
as  to  overcrowding  and  workshop  inspection. 

Two  Liberal  Members,  Mr.  Norman  (Wolverhampton,  S.)  and 
Mr.  Buxton  {Poplar,  Tower  Hamlets),  with  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher 
and  Mr.  Feel,  supported  the  Bill,  which  was  opposed  by  various 
Liberal  Members,  including  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  John  Burns 
(Battersea),  who  declared  that  it  was  only  "a  shop-window 
Bill,"  prepared  lor  the  general  election.  For  the  Government, 
Mr.  Long,  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  argued 
that  it  was  unfair  to  leave  the  local  authorities  to  cope  unaided 
with  the  flood  of  inunigrants,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr. 
Akers-Douglas,  repudiated  the  charge  of  anti-Semitism  and  con- 
firmed a  promise  made  by  Mr.  Long  that  there  should  be  no 
infringement  of  the  right  of  asylum,  while  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Bill  would  be  under  Parliamentary 
control.  It  was  an  anomaly,  he  said,  that  this  country  alone 
should  have  no  power  of  excluding  or  expelling  foreigners.  The 
amendment  was  rejected  by  241  to  117,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time. 

In  the  resumed  debate  on  the  Budget  resolutions  (April  26 
and  27)  strong  protests  were  made  from  the  Liberal  side  against 
the  continuance  of  the  war  taxes  on  tobacco,  beer  and  spirits ; 
but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that  he  could  not 
dispense  with  the  resultant  revenue,  and  that  it  was  right  that 
responsibility  should  be  brought  home  to  the  electorate  by  taxa- 
tion. The  resolution  renewing  the  Customs  duties  of  1900  on  the 
articles  mentioned  was  carried  by  249  to  119.  Subsequently 
Mr.  A,  Chamberlain  again  declined  to  reopen  the  question  of 
graduating  the  income  tax,  and  the  resolution  for  an  increase  of 
Id,  was  carried  by  121  to  83.  This  was  a  "  snap  "  division,  in 
which  the  Government  were  only  saved  from  defeat  by  the  votes 
of  twenty  Liberals,  whose  economic  views  prevailed  over  their 
party  feelings.  A  further  attempt  was  made  (on  Beport)  to  get 
rid  of  the  increased  duty  on  tea,  in  the  interest  of  the  poor, 
especially  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  trade,  and 
as  a  protest  against  the  continuance  of  war  taxation.  In  the 
debate  Mr.  J.  Wilson  {Durham)  suggested  as  alternative  sources 
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of  taxation  unoccupied  land,  sporting  rents,  ground  rents  and 
mining  royalties,  citing  in  support  Mr.  Chamberlain's  utterances 
of  1885 ;  but  Sir  John  Gorst,  while  deploring  the  necessity  of 
the  enhanced  duty,  thought  it  would  teach  the  people  that  mili- 
tarism had  to  be  paid  for.  The  amendment  for  keeping  the  tea 
duty  at  6d,  was  rejected  by  239  to  202. 

The  Budget  as  a  whole  tended  to  strengthen  that  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  Ministry  which  had  been  noticeable  since  the  end 
of  March.  This  had  been  stimulated  by  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement,  and  had  not  been  seriously  affected  as  yet  by  either 
the  Aliens  Bill  or  the  Licensing  Bill.  The  former  did  not 
greatly  appeal  to  popular  sentiment  either  way,  the  latter, 
though  strongly  condemned  by  all  the  temperance  organisations 
— and  notably  by  the  Central  Temperance  Legislation  Board,  at 
which  it  was  severely  criticised  by  Lord  Peel — did  not  seem 
likely  to  disintegrate  the  Ministerial  majority.  The  movement 
against  Chinese  labour  had  partly  spent  itself,  partly  developed 
into  extravagant  predictions  that  Chinese  would  soon  be  com- 
peting with  the  British  workmen  at  home,  which  had  been  made 
during  the  East  Dorset  election,  in  Lancashire  in  the  Easter 
recess,  and  elsewhere.  The  Budget,  though  its  increased  taxa- 
tion on  tea  and  tobacco  was  vigorously  condemned  by  the  trades 
concerned  and  by  the  Opposition,  was  so  orthodox  as  a  whole 
that  all  danger  of  a  split  in  the  Ministerial  ranks  over  it  was 
obviated,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  made  it  clear  since  his  return 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  press  on  the  cause  of  fiscal  reform.  He 
would  resume  his  campaign  in  the  autumn  ;  meanwhile  he  would 
support  the  Ministry,  and  his  Tariff  Commission  would  collect 
information  and  elaborate  a  **  scientific  tariff."  A  general 
election  during  the  year  therefore  became  improbable — a  fact 
reasserted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham  on  April  24  and 
Mr.  Brodrick  at  Guildford  on  April  9. 

Mr,  Chamberlain's  contribution  to  the  controversy  on  Chinese 
labour  was  made  in  a  letter  to  a  Liverpool  correspondent,  dated 
April  21.  When  Colonial  Secretary,  he  said,  he  had  laid  down 
the  principle  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  not  object  to 
the  employment  of  Asiatic  labour  in  South  Africa  if  it  were 
desired  by  a  great  majority  of  the  white  inhabitants,  and  he 
assumed  that  the  Government  were  satisfied  that  that  condition 
was  fulfilled.  He  held  that  Chinese  labour  would  increase  the 
employment  available  for  British  workmen  in  South  Africa, 
ridiculed  the  charge  of  slavery,  and  held  that  no  ground,  moral 
or  political,  existed  for  the  current  agitation.  Whether  Chinese 
labour  would  be  an  economic  success  was  not  so  certain,  but  on 
such  questions  the  best  guides  were  local  opinion  and  experience. 

The  Education  (Local  Authorities  Default)  Bill,  introduced 
on  April  26  by  Sir  W.  Anson  (Oxford  Univ.),  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  was  the  outcome  of  that  refusal  to 
administer  the  parts  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  relating  to 
denominational  schools,  which  bad  been  recommended  to  the 
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Welsh  County  Councils  in  January,  1903,  and  subsequently  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  inquiry  held  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Education  at  Carmarthen  on  March  24  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Lawrance, 
K.C.,  had  resulted  in  his  reporting  that  the  County  Council  of 
Carmarthenshire  had  failed  in  their  duties  as  regarded  the  forty- 
eight  public  elementary  schools  within  their  area,  by  neglecting 
to  control  the  secular  instruction,  to  appoint  managers,  and  to 
maintain  the  schools,  and  by  withholdmg  their  consent  to  the 
appointment  of  teachers  on  other  than  educational  grounds. 
That  Council,  and  other  Councils,  had,  in  short,  refused  to  take 
over  the  non-provided  schools,  and  therefore  to  make  payments 
for  books,  teachers*  salaries,  and  even  firing,  or  to  sanction  the 
appointment,  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  of  Church  teachers  in 
Church  schools.  The  Bill  had  been  foreshadowed  by  Lord 
Londonderry,  speaking  at  a  Unionist  meeting  at  Carnarvon  on 
April  25.  Sir  W.  Anson  in  introducing  it,  stated  that  it  would 
empower  the  Board  of  Education,  when  a  local  authority  was  in 
default,  to  malce  an  order  which  would  render  valid  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  and  other  acts  of  acting  managers.  Expenses 
incurred  by  such  managers  to  meet  necessary  requirements  of  a 
school  would  be  repaid  by  the  Board  and  deducted  from  the 
Parliamentary  grant  due  to  the  local  authority.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  said  that  the  Carmarthenshire  County  Council  had  not 
been  allowed  to  present  their  case  properly  to  the  Commissioner. 
They  claimed  that  nearly  all  the  schools  in  question  were  in- 
sanitary, and  that  the  Act  ought  not  to  be  enforced  until  the 
managers  had  remedied  the  defects.  The  Welsh  Councils  were 
faithfully  administering  the  ParUamentary  grants,  and  the 
schools  were  all  better  off  than  before  the  Act  of  1902.  Instead 
of  this  Coercion  Act,  the  Government  should  settle  the  diffi- 
culty, as  could  be  done  on  terms  acceptable  to  all  parties. 

Leave  was  given,  however,  to  bring  in  the  Bill  by  262  to 
110. 

A  pleasanter  incident  of  the  change  of  systems  in  national 
education  was  afiForded  by  the  final  meeting  of  the  London 
School  Board  on  April  26.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the 
staflf  and  teachers  and  to  the  vice-chairman,  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley  (so  long  known  as  the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley),  for  his 
immense  services  to  education  in  London.  Lord  Keay,  the 
chairman,  then  dehvered  a  valedictory  address,  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  Board  since  its  establishment  in  1870.  He  noted, 
among  other  points,  the  increased  receptivity  and  capacity  of 
the  children,  as  exhibited  by  the  larger  numbers  in  the  higher 
standards,  and  attributed  part  of  it  to  the  wise  discretion  allowed 
to  head  teachers,  and  part  to  the  high  ideal  set  by  the  first  Board 
in  fixing  the  curriculum,  and  even  yet  very  imperfectly  realised. 
He  dealt  with  the  subsequent  additions  to  the  curriculum, 
noticed  the  excellence  of  the  Scripture  teaching,  the  physical 
training,  the  rise  in  the  percentage  of  average  attendance  from 
78*3  in  1871  to  (probably)  872  in  1904,  the  evening  schools  and 
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schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  mentioned  that  the  excellent 
type  of  school  buildings  now  so  familiar  in  London  had  only 
been  gradually  evolved  by  the  Board.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
exertions  of  successive  generations  of  members,  and  to  the  good 
done  by  their  personal  contact  with  the  teachers  and  their  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  work.  Finally,  he  laid 
stress  on  the  intricacy  and  delicacy  of  the  problems  of  London 
education,  and  on  the  magnitude  of  the  task  devolving  on  the 
Board's  successors.  He  claimed  hearty  public  support  for  all 
concerned  in  the  work,  and  concluded  by  invoking  the  Divine 
blessing  on  it. 

An  mteresting  and  wholly  non-partisan  debate  on  a  subject 
which  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  controversy  on  Colonial 
preference  and  the  grave  shortage  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United 
States  took  place  at  the  evening  sitting  on  April  28,  when  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  Government  to  encourage  cotton  grow- 
ing in  the  parts  of  Africa  under  British  influence  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Rutherford  (Darwen,  Lanes),  and  amended,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Peel  (Manchester,  S.),  so  as  to  apply  to  the  whole  Empire. 
After  several  speeches  Mr.  Lyttelton  described  what  was  being 
done  experimentally  in  Egjrpt,  the  Soudan,  the  West  Indies  and 
elsewhere,  and  mentioned  that  it  had  been  proved  that  large 
quantities  of  cotton  could  be  produced  at  remunerative  prices  m 
South  Nigeria,  Lagos  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  Colonial  Depart- 
ment had  that  day  agreed  with  the  Cotton  Growing  Association 
that  the  latter  should  contribute  30,000Z.  a  year,  and  the  three 
Colonies  6,500Z.  a  year,  for  three  years,  towards  the  development 
of  cotton  growing.  The  association  would  have  land  on  easy 
terms,  railway  facilities  free,  and,  he  believed,  free  freights  for 
some  time  by  the  Elder-Dempster  Line.  Its  profits  for  the  next 
five  years  would  be  spent  on  promoting  the  industry. 

While  the  Budget  satisfied  the  public  on  the  whole,  the  read- 
justment of  the  tobacco  duties  unexpectedly  favoured  the  cause 
of  Free  Trade  by  exhibiting  in  miniature  the  kind  of  incidents 
which  might  be  expected  to  attend  any  revival  of  Protection. 
Both  the  wholesale  and  retail  tobacconists  protested  at  trade 
meetings  (April  22  and  26)  against  the  change,  the  latter  con- 
tending that  the  burden  of  the  extra  M,  duty  could  not  be 
adequately  shared  by  the  public  ;  deputations  waited  on  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  both  branches,  as  also  from 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Liverpool  importers, 
the  last  named  contending  that  the  burden  would  fall  mainly  on 
twenty  firms,  whose  stocks  in  hand  would  be  depreciated  from 
25  to  50  per  cent.  When  the  Budget  resolutions  were  reported 
on  May  3,  Mr.  McEenna  {Monmouth  Boroughs)  called  attention  to 
a  remarkable  increase  in  the  importation  of  unstripped  tobacco 
shortly  before  the  Budget,  and,  quoting  from  a  trade  paper  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Gallaher  (a  member  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Tariff 
Commission)  as  to  certain  advice  given  by  him  to  a  departmental 
committee,  seemed  to  suggest  the  conclusion  that  the  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer  had  been  advised  by  interested  parties.  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  indignantly  repudiated  the  suggestion,  and 
when,  on  May  5,  Mr.  McKenna  asked  for  a  select  committee  to 
ascertain  whether  the  increase  he  had  referred  to  was  due  to  the 
importers*  foreknowledge  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Balfour  indignantly 
refused  it  and  charged  him  with  **  coming  down  with  a  prepared 
attack  on  the  honour  of  a  member  of  the  Government  *' — a 
charge  which  created  a  scene,  cut  short  by  the  Speaker  on  the 
ground  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  entering  into  debate.  Mr. 
McKenna  subseqaently  wrote  to  Mr.  Balfour  disclaiming  any 
insinuations  against  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
explanation  was  accepted  (May  9),  but  it  was  remarked  in  the 
debate  and  in  the  press  that  such  charges  would  be  common 
under  **  fiscal  reform."  The  new  tobacco  duties  resolution  was 
meanwhile  confirmed  on  May  3  by  250  to  176,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  additional  excise  duties,  imposed  in  1900,  on  beer  and 
spirits  was  also  confirmed  (after  the  rejection  of  an  amendment 
to  omit  beer),  on  the  same  day,  by  206  to  146. 

These  lengthy  debates  on  controversial  topics  left  but  little 
room  for  constructive  legislation,  even  when  it  was  non-partisan 
or  non-contentious.  The  Scottish  Education  Bill,  however, 
passed  its  second  reading  on  May  3,  after  the  debate  had  been 
closured  by  128  votes  to  72.  Some  complaint  had  been  made 
as  to  the  readjustment  of  areas,  on  which  Mr.  Graham  Murray 
promised  an  amendment,  allowing  the  combination  of  adjacent 
districts  ;  as  to  the  danger  of  friction  from  the  proposed  grants 
to  voluntary  schools,  and  as  to  the  four  councils  contemplated  in 
the  Bill  (see  p.  93).  The  substitution  of  one  central  council  for 
these  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Haldane  and  Mr.  Bryce,  but  not 
favoured  by  the  Government.  Another  measure  which,  like  the 
Scottish  Education  Bill,  was  eventually  crowded  out,  arose  out  of 
the  debate  on  the  Scottish  Estimates  on  May  5.  Complaints 
were  then  made  of  the  Norwegian  whalers  in  the  waters  north 
of  Scotland,  who  interfered  with  the  fisheries,  and  set  up  boiling- 
down  stations  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  which  were  offensive  and 
possibly  dangerous  to  health.  An  inquiry  was  promised  and  a 
Whale  Fisheries  Bill  produced,  which  was  dropped  in  the  last 
days  of  the  session.  A  like  fate  eventually  attended  the  Street 
Betting  Bill,  which  was  also  accepted  in  principle  by  the 
Government,  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  Lords  on  May  8, 
and,  after  amendments  limiting  it  strictly  to  street  betting  to 
the  exclusion  of  private  pounds,  passed  its  third  reading  in 
June,  but  was  dropped  m  the  Commons.  Another  useful 
measure,  however,  the  Begistration  of  Clubs  (Ireland)  Bill, 
designed  to  suppress  bogus  clubs  formed  solely  for  drinking 
purposes,  was  accepted  in  principle  by  the  Government,  and 
read  a  second  time  in  the  Conunons  on  May  6.  After  some 
amendment,  it  became  law  on  August  15. 

Two  debates  of  May  4  elicited,  on  diverse  topics,  two  note- 
worthy utterances  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  leader  of  the 
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Opposition,  respectively.  The  Bishoprics  of  Southwark  and 
Birmingham  Bill,  the  second  reading  of  which  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Balfour  on  that  day,  proposed  to  create  two  new  dioceses, 
the  one  taken  from  the  see  of  Rochester,  the  other  from  those  of 
Worcester  and  Lichfield,  the  endowments  being  provided  entirely 
by  Church  funds  supplemented  by  promises  of  large  private 
contributions.  The  feelings  of  the  pronounced  anti-Ritualists, 
however,  found  vent,  inconsequently  enough,  in  an  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  C.  McArthur  {Exchange,  Liverpool),  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Brynmor  Jones  (Swansea  DisL),  caUing  upon  the  House  to 
refuse  its  consent  to  the  creation  of  new  bishoprics  until  satis- 
factory assurances  had  been  obtained  that  the  bishops  would 
enforce  reasonable  conformity  to  the  Prayer  Book,  the  Articles 
and  **  the  law  as  determined  by  the  Courts  having  statutory 
jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters."  This  brought  up  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  declared  that  though  he  had  always  favoured 
disestabhshment  in  the  interest  of  the  Church,  he  thought  that 
the  proper  remedy  for  the  illegal  practices  complained  of  was  to 
proceed  against  the  law-breakers,  and  if  necessary  to  alter  the 
law  so  as  to  fsu^ilitate  prosecutions.  After  an  emphatic  tribute 
to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  whose  attitude  towards  Ritualism 
had  been  unfavourably  criticised,  he  urged  the  House  not  to 
frustrate  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Birmingham.  After  a  pro- 
longed debate,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  279  to  97,  and 
the  second  reading  carried  by  282  to  85.  The  Bill  was  then 
referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Law,  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  closure, — the  proposal  being  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  the  measure  was  highly  contentious, — by  236  votes 
to  120.     It  became  law  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

At  the  evening  sitting  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Boland  (Kerry, 
S,)  moved  a  resolution  calling  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  (Ireland)  Act — the  so-called  Coer- 
cion Act  of  1887 — and  condemning  it  in  the  strongest  terms. 
After  several  speeches  by  Nationalists  and  Irish  Unionists,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  supported  the  resolution.  Self- 
government  for  Ireland,  he  said,  had  been  alluded  to  in  the 
debate  ;  that,  of  course,  was  the  remedy  he  and  his  colleagues 
would  apply.  (This  declaration  was  received  with  Opposition 
cheers  and  Ministerial  cries  of  **When?"  **  Asquith,''  and 
**  Eosebery.")  The  path  to  it  had  been  made  easier  by  Unionist 
legislation  on  local  government  and  land  purchase.  He  con- 
gratulated the  Unionist  party  on  these  steps,  and  advised  them 
to  go  the  rest  of  the  way.  Mr.  Wyndham,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  believed  that  the  repeal  would  do  harm  by  reviv- 
ing angry  passions,  inasmuch  as  there  were  some  few  places  in 
Ireland  where  disorder  was  not  quite  extinct,  and  quoted  Mr. 
Balfour's  description  of  the  Act  in  1895  as  **  the  only  instrument 
by  which  a  state  of  disturbance  can  be  dealt  with.*'  The  motion 
was  negatived  by  197  to  124. 

Further  discussion  on  the  Chinese  labour  question  had  been 
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barred  by  a  blocking  motion,  a  fact  which  added  warmth  to  a 
debate  on  one  of  the  subsidiary  issues  raised  on  a  motion  for 
adjournment  by  Major  Seely  on  Thursday,  May  5.  A  Blue-book 
had  been  just  received  in  England  which  had  been  recently 
presented  to  the  Cape  Parhament,  containing  a  report  by  Mr. 
Brownlee  on  the  treatment  of  the  natives  in  the  Band  Mines. 
Major  Seely  pointed  out  that  it  showed  that  the  natives  had 
been  paid  lower  wages  than  had  been  promised,  compelled  to 
work  on  Sundays,  and  frequently  assaulted  by  the  European 
overseers  and  the  native  police ;  and  he  referred  to  the  high 
mortality  in  the  mines,  and  stated  that,  according  to  the  native 
chiefs,  the  labourers  were  given  insufl&cient  sleeping  accom- 
modation, and  were  flogged  when  they  were  ill  and  disinclined 
to  work.  In  view  of  the  sordid  tale  disclosed  by  the  Blue-book, 
he  urged  the  Government  to  reconsider  their  decision  as  to 
Chinese  labour.  Mr.  Churchill  having  seconded  the  motion, 
Mr.  Lyttelton  decUned  to  reopen  the  Chinese  labour  question 
and  declared  that  Major  Seely  had  read  out  from  the  Blue-book 
only  those  things  which  told  against  his  countrymen  in  South 
Africa.  Proceeding,  however,  to  supply  the  omission,  he  had 
to  admit  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  master  the  Blue-book, 
and  he  delighted  the  Opposition  by  reading  passages  which 
appeared  to  substantiate  their  case.  Mr.  Brownlee,  he  said, 
had  found  that  the  natives  were,  on  the  whole,  treated  well ; 
the  misleading  promises  as  to  wages  were  probably  due  to  the 
recruiting  agents  of  the  Labour  Association,  not  to  that  body 
itself  ;  precautions  had  been  taken  to  prevent  assaults,  and  there 
was  an  elaborate  system  of  inspection  of  the  mines ;  and  as  to 
the  high  mortality.  Lord  Milner  had  replied  to  his  comments  on 
it  that  the  medical  experts  agreed  that  in  time  the  efforts  in 
progress  to  check  it  would  be  successful.  He  concluded  by 
appealing  to  members  not  to  condemn  their  fellow-countrymen 
in  South  Africa  on  incomplete  information — to  which  Mr.  Ellis 
replied  that,  had  Major  Seely  waited  till  his  case  was  complete, 
its  presentation  would  have  been  barred  by  a  blocking  notice. 
After  other  speeches,  including  a  defence  of  the  mine-owners  by 
Mr.  Stroyan  (Perthshire,  TF.),  the  motion  was  defeated  by  213  to 
150. 

The  Macedonian  question  was  again  brought  before  the 
House  of  Lords  on  May  5  by  Lord  Spencer,  who  set  forth  at 
some  length  the  indications  that  little  or  no  progress  had  been 
made,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  would 
consult  the  Powers  and  that  pressure  would  be  put  on  the 
Sultan.  Lord  Newton  suggested  a  European  Conference.  Lord 
Lansdowne  spoke  gloomily  as  to  the  progress  towards  reform 
under  the  Austro-Russian  scheme  generally,  but  somewhat 
more  cheerfully  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  foreign  officers 
to  the  gendarmerie.  It  was  held  that  they  would  have  more 
weight  in  their  position  of  advisers  and  representatives  of  the 
Powers  than  if  they  were  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Turkish 
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oflBcers.  He  doubted  whether  a  conference  would  effect  any- 
thing, and  its  failure  would  make  matters  worse.  [It  appeared 
from  a  Blue-book  (issued  Nov.  1)  that  Count  Lamsdorff  thought 
this  speech  **  needlessly  pessimistic/']  Lord  Tweedmouth  called 
Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  a  confession  of  impotence,  and  urged 
that  the  Government  should  either  hasten  Austro-Bussian  action 
or  take  steps,  in  conjunction  with  other  Powers,  to  supplement  it. 

The  three  debates  last  mentioned  provided  Mr.  Balfour  with 
the  chief  topics  of  his  speech  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  May  6,  at  the 
annual  demonstration  of  the  Primrose  League,  in  which  he  now 
succeeded  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  as  Grand  Master.  [The  pro- 
ceedings this  year  derived  additional  Mat  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  tutelary 
genius  of  the  league.]  Except  in  the  closing  words  of  his  speech, 
and  there  only  by  implication,  he  made  no  allusion  to  the  fiscal 
question.  Beginning  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  honour 
done  him  and  a  tribute  to  his  great  predecessor,  he  touched  in 
the  first  instance  on  the  difficulties  of  the  Near  Eastern  problem, 
and  capped  Lord  Lansdowne's  ** confession  of  impotence"  of 
the  previous  day  by  announcing  that  the  Government  did 
not  think  humanitarian  needs  would  be  furthered  by  letting 
themselves  be  made  "the  catspaw  of  revolutionary  intrigues." 
After  laying  stress  on  the  great  value  of  the  Aiiglo-French 
Agreement  he  alluded  to  the  hopes  of  the  Opposition,  whom  he 
described  as  a  Church  with  an  admirably  arranged  hierarchy, 
but  no  creed.  Their  attitude  to  the  Colonies,  he  declared,  was 
illustrated  in  the  debate  on  Major  Seely's  motion,  when  they 
had  given  a  hostile  verdict  without  waiting  for  the  case  for  the 
defence,  and  in  their  line  on  the  Chinese  labour  question,  which 
made  Colonial  interests  a  party  issue.  That  Home  Bule  was 
still  a  danger  he  thought  was  clear  from  the  declaration  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  two  days  before  in  the  House.  The 
Primrose  League  existed  in  order  to  uphold  throughout  the 
Empire  the  principles  of  Imperialism  and  liberty,  both  of  which 
were  threatened  overtly  by  the  Opposition,  and  nothing  could 
protect  them  but  the  unity  of  the  tFnionist  party. 

This  persistence  of  the  Home  Rule  question  gave,  from  the 
Unionist  point  of  view,  additional  force  to  the  demand  for  a  re- 
distribution of  seats,  which  was  pressed  by  a  deputation  of 
Unionist  Members  on  the  Prime  Minister  on  May  6.  It  was 
notorious  that  Ireland  was  greatly  over-represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, while  some  suburban  districts  in  England,  such  as 
Bomford  and  Walthamstow,  had  twenty  times  as  many  elec- 
tors as  the  smallest  Irish  constituencies.  But  Mr.  Balfour, 
while  fully  agreeing  with  the  deputation  as  to  the  injustice  of 
the  existing  system,  was  understood  to  have  declined  to  commit 
himself  to  any  positive  declaration.  The  Act  of  Union  was,  no 
doubt,  against  a  reduction  of  Irish  representation,  but  that,  it 
was  argued,  had  already  been  modified  by  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church.     On  the  other  hand,  a  Bedistribution  Bill 
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would  probably  have  set  up  a  demand  on  the  Liberal  side  for  the 
correction  of  anomalies  in  the  franchise  laws. 

Two  other  attempts — both  independent — to  deal  with  current 
problems  can  only  r:^ceive  brief  notice  here.  An  Aged  Pen- 
sioners Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Goulding  (Devizes,  Wilts),  passed 
its  second  reading  without  a  division  on  May  6.  It  followed  the 
recommendations  of  a  Select  Committee  which  had  considered 
a  similar  measure  in  1902,  and  empowered  special  committees  in 
Poor  Law  Unions  to  grant  pensions  of  5s.  to  7s.  per  week  to 
deserving  persons  of  sixty-five  and  upwards.  The  State  and  the 
ratepayers  were  to  share  the  cost.  But  Mr.  Long  said  the  State 
could  not  afford  it,  and  several  Members  said  the  same  of  the 
ratepayers,  so  that  Mr.  Crooks  not  unjustly  described  the 
Bill  as  ''  under  the  circumstances,  mere  pastime,  for  a  Friday 
afternoon." 

An  attempt  to  outline  a  settlement  of  the  ''  religious  diffi- 
culty "  was  made  in  the  Education  (Transferred  Schools)  Bill 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
on  May  9.  It  provided  that  undenominational  teaching  might 
be  given  in  Church  or  other  schools  taken  over  by  the  local 
authority  notwithstanding  anything  in  the  trust  deeds,  and 
that  denominational  teaching  might  also  be  given  in  all  schools 
in  school  hours  to  children  whose  parents  desired  it,  but  not  at 
the  cost  of  the  local  authority.  The  Bishop  stated  that  the  Bill 
would  give  both  sides — the  Church  managers  and  the  education 
authority — a  free  hand  in  arranging  for  the  transfer  and  control 
of  denominational  schools.  The  Bill  was  favourably  received 
by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  the  Primate,  and — with  some 
reserve — by  Lord  Londonderry  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
while  Lord  Spencer  said  that  the  proposal  to  permit  various 
denominations  to  give  their  specific  teaching  within  school 
hours  would  meet  with  strong  opposition.  In  some  Church 
circles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bill  was  condemned  as  tending 
to  exalt  *'  undenominational  teaching  *'  above  denominational. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Licensing  Bill  took 
place  on  May  9, 10  and  11.  The  measure  had  been  unreservedly 
condemned  by  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  the  National 
Temperance  League,  various  bodies  of  London  Nonconformist 
ministers,  and  the  extreme  temperance  party  generally.  More 
moderate  reformers  also,  while  admitting  in  principle  that  publi- 
cans dispossessed  for  no  fault  of  their  own  were  entitled  to 
compensation,  objected  to  its  main  provisions.  The  local  magis- 
trates, they  said,  knew  the  needs  of  the  locality,  quarter  sessions 
would  not ;  the  compensation  fund  would  be  too  small  to  admit 
of  a  rapid  diminution  of  public-houses,  and  the  mode  of  levying 
it  would  interfere  with  taxation  of  the  trade  in  future  ;  and  the 
Bill  tended  to  perpetuate  the  existing  system  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
This  last  objection  was  brought  out  by  Lord  Grey  in  a  letter 
published  on  May  4.  Under  the  Bill,  he  pointed  out,  the  magis- 
trates might  attach  such  conditions  to  the  issue  of  new  licences 
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as  to  prevent  reform  by  the  creation  of  public-house  trust  com- 
panies for  local  benefit  under  the  system  associated  with  his 
name  (see  Annual  Register  for  1901,  p.  210).  Another  ob- 
jection was  that  great  hotels  like  the  Carlton,  or  owners  of  rail- 
way refreshment  rooms  like  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond,  would  be 
taxed  under  the  Bill  as  an  ''  insurance"  against  a  risk  of  losing 
hcences  which  in  their  case  was  non-existent.  A  very  widespread 
demand,  therefore,  arose  for  the  introduction  of  a  **  time-limit," 
i,e.y  that  the  operation  of  the  Bill  should  be  limited  to  a  certain 
number  of  years,  after  which  all  licence-holders  would  be  re- 
garded as  having  received  an  equitable  notice  to  quit,  and 
Parliament  would  be  considered  to  have  an  absolutely  free 
hand  for  dealing  with  the  trade.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  on  May  6,  advocated  a  time-hmit  for  the 
compensation  scheme  ;  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  a  letter  read 
at  the  meeting,  advocated  a  seven  years'  time-limit  and  other 
drastic  amendments  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  estimated  the 
value  of  existing  licences  at  300,000,000Z.,  and  declared  that 
the  Bill  would  double  it ;  Lord  Peel  (May  5)  recommended 
the  signatories  of  the  National  Temperance  Manifesto  (an  im- 
portant body  of  moderate  reformers)  to  press  for  amendments 
against  the  creation  of  vested  interests  and  in  favour  of  a  time- 
limit  ;  and  a  very  large  demonstration  against  the  Bill  was  held 
in  Hyde  Park  on  May  7.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liquor  trade 
was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  Bill,  the  London  Central 
Board,  which  supervised  trade  interests,  objecting  that  the 
compensation  for  non-renewal  should  be  paid  by  the  State. 

The  above  arguments  were  repeated  with  variations  in  the 
three  nights'  debate,  of  which  only  a  few  of  the  speeches  can  be 
mentioned  here.  Mr.  Burt  (Morpeth)  moved  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill,  believing  it  would  effect  little  reduction,  strengthen  the 
liquor  trade,  and  set  up  new  controversies.  Lord  Morpeth  (Bir- 
mingham,  S.\  in  a  successful  maiden  speech,  supported  the  Bill  as 
a  teetotaler,  and  said  that  a  time-limit  would  merely  postpone 
diflBculties.  Mr.  Whittaker  (Spen  Valley,  Yorkshire)  argued  in 
detail  that  the  reduction  of  licences  would  be  an  abnormally 
slow  process,  that  it  would  increase  the  value  of  those  left,  and 
that  the  Bill  was  an  ignominious  surrender  to  the  trade.  Mr. 
Lyttelton  said  that  the  local  magistrates  were  too  apt  to  be 
biassed  against  reduction  by  kindly  feeling  for  the  licence-holder 
as  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  objected  that  a  time-limit  would 
compel  licence-holders  to  ensure  their  property  twice  over — 
against  withdrawal  before  the  expiry  of  the  time-limit  and  after- 
wards. The  time-limit,  however,  was  strongly  advocated  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  by  Mr.  Spear 
(L.,  Tavistock,  Devon),  Colonel  Williams  (C,  Dorset,  W.),  Mr. 
Munro  Ferguson  (L.,  Leith  Burghs),  Mr.  Peel  (U.,  Marichester,  S.\ 
Sir  John  Kennaway  (C,  Honiton,  Devon),  Mr.  Austin  Taylor  (C, 
E.  Toxteth,  Liverpool),  Sir  John  Gorst  (C,  Camb.  Univ.),  and  other 
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Members.  Dr.  Hutchinson  (L.,  Bye,  Sussex),  while  believing  the 
aims  of  the  ultra-temperance  party  impracticable,  condemned 
the  Bill  as  unfair  to  the  big  hotels,  and  doing  nothing  to  modify 
the  tied-house  system,  and  declared  that  it  would  alienate  the 

Eublicans,  because  the  compensation  would  go  chiefly  to  the 
rewers — a  prediction  partly  verified  at  subsequent  bye-elections. 
Mr.  Worsley- Taylor  (C,  Bktokpool,  Lanes),  in  a  very  successful 
maiden  speech,  held  that  the  Bill  would  diminish  friction  be- 
tween the  local  justices  and  quarter  sessions,  and  laid  stress  on 
the  fact  that  it  enabled  the  number  of  ante-1869  beerhouses  to 
be  reduced,  the  renewal  of  their  licences  during  good  behaviour 
having  previously  been  obligatory. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  argued  that  a  vast  amount 
of  capital  had  been  invested  in  the  trade  since  the  decision,  in 
Sharp  V.  Wakefield,  that  licences  were  only  annual,  and,  there- 
fore, with  full  knowledge  of  the  risk.  Out  of  100,000  licences 
only  220  had  been  refused  renewal  as  unnecessary  last  year,  and 
that  after  most  patient  investigation.  The  most  remarkable 
cases  of  refusal  were  in  districts  like  one  in  Birmingham,  where 
there  was  a  public-house  for  every  eighty-nine  adults,  and  more 
than  a  third  of  the  population  received  aid  in  a  year.  The  magis- 
trates were  prepared  to  act  quietly  and  tentatively,  but  the 
Prime  Minister's  warning  last  year  had  checked  them.  The 
Bill  would  endow  the  liquor  trade  and  prevent  any  real  reform. 
The  requirement  that  magistrates  should  state  in  writing  the 
grounds  of  their  refusal  to  renew  licences  would  fetter  their  dis- 
cretion in  regard  to  licences  where  misconduct  existed,  but  was 
not  of  such  a  flagrant  kind  that  a  statement  of  it  could  be  for- 
mulated. The  Solicitor-General,  Sir  Edward  Carson  (Dublin 
Univ,),  maintained  that  the  existing  system  had  been  unsatis- 
factory and  was  now  unworkable.  The  time-limit,  he  held, 
might  be  a  question  for  conmiittee.  Mr.  Akers-Douglas,  the 
Home  Secretary,  defending  the  measure  (May  10),  said  that  the 
Bill  could  be  so  amended  as  to  divide  the  com^pensation  fairly 
between  brewers  and  publicans,  but  that  a  time-limit  was  not 
exactly  intelligible  and  was,  for  this  Bill,  out  of  the  question — a 
divergence  from  the  Solicitor-Generars  view  which  was  noted 
as  another  sign  of  the  **  open  mind  "  of  the  Government. 

On  the  concluding  night  (May  11),  after  an  adverse  criticism 
of  the  compensation  scheme  of  the  Bill  by  Sir  John  Gorst,  and 
other  speeches,  Mr.  Asquith  attacked  the  Bill  as  a  measure  for 
the  safeguarding  of  the  trade,  in  redemption  of  the  pledge  given 
to  a  deputation  by  the  Prime  Minister  the  year  before.  He 
argued  that  the  custom  of  charging  death  duties  on  the  value  of 
a  licence  did  not  create  a  property  in  it ;  the  Revenue  authorities 
simply  charged  the  duties  on  an  existing  market  value.  He  did 
not  oppose  the  grant  of  some  reasonable  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance, or  the  creation  of  some  scheme  of  pecuniary  adjustment 
between  the  members  of  the  trade ;  but  the  scheme  of  tho  Bill  was 
inadequate,  since  the  value  of  licences  was  constantly  rising ; 
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as  it  was,  the  money  would  go  to  the  brewers.  A  time-limit  was 
absolutely  essential.  Mr.  Balfour,  after  defending  his  speech  to 
the  deputation  of  the  year  before,  traversed  Mr.  Asquith*s  argu- 
ments and,  while  treating  the  time-limit  as  a  committee  question, 
said  it  was  not  congruous  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  Bill. 
After  the  expiry  of  the  time  allowed  by  it  the  old  difficulty  of 
''  semi-legal  rights ''  would  arise  again.  After  attacking  the 
extravagance  of  temperance  fanatics  he  laid  stress  on  the  change 
of  social  habits,  which  had  reduced  drunkenness  in  the  upper 
classes,  as  affording  a  ground  for  hope ;  and  urged  that  the  Bill 
should  be  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

After  a  speech  from  Mr.  Herbert  Eoberts,  the  closure  was 
carried  by  329  to  224,  and  the  second  reading  passed  by  353  to 
196.  One  Liberal,  Sir  John  Austin  (Osgoldcross,  Yorkshire),  voted 
with  the  majority,  and  fourteen  Unionists  with  the  minority. 
Thirty-four  Nationalist  Members  supported  the  Government, 
and  many  abstained  from  voting.  On  both  sides  there  were 
unpaired  absentees. 

Two  proposals  by  private  Members,  discussed  this  week,  may 
be  mentioned  here  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  increased 
national  expenditure.  A  resolution  in  favour  of  the  payment  of 
Members,  and  of  returning  officers'  expenses,  by  the  State,  was 
moved  and  seconded  at  the  evening  sitting  on  May  11  by  two 
Liberal  and  Labour  Members,  Mr.  Henderson  (Barnard  Castle, 
Durham)  and  Mr.  Fen  wick  {WamAheck,  Northumberlcmd),  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  supporting  the  motion,  said  that  the  cost  might 
be  saved  in  other  directions,  and  that  payment  of  Members 
would  bring  in  representatives  of  Labour,  who  would  help  the 
House  in  discussing  social  problems.  Incidentally,  he  advo- 
cated the  introduction  of  the  second  ballot.  The  motion  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Graham  Murray  {Bute)  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to  corruption  and 
make  politics  a  profession,  and  was  rejected  by  221  to  155. 

The  Merchant  Shipping  (Lighthouses)  Bill  proposed  to 
abolish  the  light  dues  on  shipping,  transferring  the  cost  of 
lighting  the  coast  to  the  Exchequer,  and  to  put  the  lighthouse 
service  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  assisted  by  a  committee 
representative  of  shipping  and  trade  interests.  Lighthouses  in 
Great  Britain,  it  may  be  remarked,  had  been  originally  charit- 
able institutions  and  subsequently  often  private  enterprises,  so 
that  dues  for  their  maintenance  had  naturally  come  to  be  levied 
directly  on  shipowners  ;  but  foreign  countries,  with  unimportant 
exceptions,  followed  the  course  contemplated  in  the  Bill.  It 
was  supported  by  representativea  of  the  shipping  interest,  but 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his 
two  immediate  predecessors.  Nevertheless  the  second  reading 
was  carried  on  May  13  by  155  to  129  ;  but  the  Bill  got  no 
further. 

The  predominant  interest  of  politics,  however,  was  now 
not  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  in  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
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Chamberlain.  The  Qovemment  might  be  weakened  by  its 
conduct  on  minor  questions,  but  the  supreme  question  was  in 
fact  that  of  fiscal  reform,  even  though  it  might  be  officially 
postponed  till  the  general  election.  The  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment might  depend  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  good- will,  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  its  ultimate  policy  would  be  of  his  shaping. 
His  speech  to  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Unionists  on  May  12 
was  therefore  anxiously  awaited.  It  dealt  almost  exclusively 
with  fiscal  policy.  He  said  he  could  now  address  his  hearers  as 
a  private  Member,  and  speak  his  mind  without  reserve.  He  had 
twice  before  placed  before  the  people  an  unauthorised  programme, 
and  had  lived  to  see  those  programmes  carried  out.  He  was  not 
disconcerted,  therefore,  on  returning  from  his  holiday,  by  being 
told  that  his  policy  was  defeated.  The  Unionist  party  in  the 
House  was  pledged  to  retaliation,  and  this  hsA  made  an  impres- 
sion abroad.  But  they  must  not  rest.  He  believed  a  referendum 
would  show  a  great  majority  for  his  plans.  He  doubted  whether 
that  would  be  the  issue  at  the  next  election,  but  if  it  should  be 
Education,  or  Chinese  labour,  or  the  Licensing  Bill — on  the 
two  latter  of  which  he  defended  the  action  of  Ministers — he 
thought  that  the  Government  might  have  to  suffer  for  its 
virtues.  Their  cause,  however,  would  perhaps  not  suffer  if 
there  were  a  change  of  scene,  new  actors,  and  a  new  piece 
which  would  soon  be  hissed  off  the  stage.  The  next  election 
might  go  against  them,  but  let  them  hold  their  banner  high, 
and  the  nation  would  flock  to  it.  He  then  went  over  his  chief 
contentions  in  favour  of  fiscal  reform,  but  the  only  novel  point 
was  his  ridicule  of  the  doctrine  that  **  invisible  exports  **  could 
be  any  good  to  the  working  man.  In  conclusion,  he  said  he  had 
had  two  great  objects,  from  the  pursuit  of  which  he  had  never 
swerved — the  increase  of  the  greatness  of  the  Empire  and  the 
elevation  of  the  masses.  Birmingham,  which  had  supported 
him  throughout  his  political  hfe,  would  support  him  to-day. 

The  abundance  of  points  for  attack  thus  provided  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  by  the  Government,  whether  in  connection 
with  his  policy  or  in  their  own  measures,  was  to  some  extent  a 
disadvantage  to  the  Opposition.  They  could  luxuriate  in  diver- 
sified denunciation  of  the  Education  Act,  Chinese  labour,  the 
Licensing  Bill  and  the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  fiscal 
reform,  but  they  were  obviously  tempted  to  forget  the  strength  of 
the  forces  arrayed  against  them,  and  to  ignore  the  tactical  desira- 
bility of  concessions  to  the  Unionist  Free  Fooders,  and  of  readi- 
ness to  prepare  for  some  compromise  on  the  Education  question. 
Thus  the  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  at  its 
annual  meeting  on  May  14,  besides  condemning  the  growth  of 
national  expenditure,  Chinese  labour,  and  the  Licensing  Bill, 
passed  a  resolution  declining  to  accept  any  national  system  of 
education  that  was  not  **  based  on  popular  control  and  freed 
from  religious  tests  and  sectarian  influences  '* ;  and  the  mover, 
Dr,  Ma^^e,  took  occasion  to  condenm  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's 
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Bill  as  giving  new  rights  of  entry  to  the  priest.  Moreover,  the 
facility  of  assault  enjoyed  by  the  Opposition  obscured  from  them 
the  need  of  a  constructive  programme  on  their  part.  Mr.  John 
Morley,  in  his  speech  to  the  Liberal  Federation,  also  on  May  14, 
showed  that  he  was  alive  to  some  of  the  dangers  just  referred 
to.  After  severely  animadverting  on  the  relations  between  the 
official  and  the  unofficial  fiscal  policy,  the  reticence  of  Mr. 
Balfour  and  the  manoeuvring  in  view  of  the  coining  fiscal  de- 
bate, he  said  he  did  not  think  a  compromise  on  education  on  the 
lines  now  popular  would  be  effectual ;  strongly  condemned  the 
Licensing  Bill,  Chinese  labour,  and  national  extravagance,  and 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  a  paltry  device  like  the  reduction  of  Irish 
representation  would  get  rid  of  **  the  Irish  spectre."  Such  a 
reduction  he  would  not  object  to  if  it  were  part  and  parcel  of 
a  great  national  settlement;  he  would  always  advocate  a  full 
settlement ;  in  any  case  the  Liberal  party  would  not  unsay  all  it 
had  been  saying  for  years  with  regard  to  Ireland.  But  he  also 
implored  them  not  to  undervalue  the  strength  of  the  forces  op- 
posed to  them,  to  defeat  the  Government  at  all  costs,  and  take 
all  the  help  they  could  get  from  Unionist  Free  Traders.  A 
more  definite  warning  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Haldane  to  the 
Eighty  Club  at  Cambridge  (May  12)  that  unless  the  Liberal 
party  came  into  office  with  a  definite  constructive  programme  it 
would  soon  go  out  again,  and  pave  the  way  for  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  debate  on  the  increase  of  national  expenditure  (May  16 
and  17),  which  was  the  outcome  of  that  on  the  Budget,  arose 
on  an  amendment  to  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Finance  Bill,  moved  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  con- 
demning the  large  and  continuous  increase  of  the  national 
expenditure  in  recent  years.  In  view  of  the  more  exciting 
events  in  progress  and  in  prospect  the  attendance  was  small 
throughout.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  moving  the 
amendment,  showed  that  apart  from  the  cost  of  the  war 
(230,000,000Z.)  our  ordinary  expenditure  had  increased  since 
1895  by  49,000,000Z.  annually,  or  11.  3s.  id.  per  head  of  popula- 
tion. Of  this  sum  40,000,000^.  had  gone  to  our  fighting  services. 
The  Army  and  Navy  together  now  cost  78,000,000/.  annually. 
He  urged  the  Government  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
other  Powers  so  as  to  reduce  the  expenditure.  Easy  finance 
went  with  *'  clap- trap  Imperialism,*'  and  the  Prime  Minister  was 
swayed  from  his  duty  as  controller  of  the  national  expenditure 
by  his  new  fxmction  of  director-general  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces.  It  seemed  that  "  fiscal  reform  '*  was  to  replace  economy, 
but  fiscal  reformers  put  forward  our  heavy  national  expenditure 
as  a  means  to  hold  Free  Trade  to  ransom. 

The  charge  of  extravagance  was  supported  by  Sir  C.  Dilke, 
Mr.  E.  Eobertson  (Dundee),  Sir  B.  Gurdon  (Norfolk ,  N.),  and 
other  Liberal  Members,  and  by  Mr.  Beckett  (WJiitby),  a  banker 
and  Free  Food  Unionist,  who  declared  that  we  were  not  pecu- 
niarily able  to  go  to  wa^r  witb  any  great  Ppwer,  and  that  the 
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limit  of  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  country  had  been  reached. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Victor  Cavendish  (Derbyshire,  W,), 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  other  Members 
pointed  to  the  tendency  of  the  Opposition  to  advocate  new  ex- 
penditure on  payment  of  Members,  education  and  other  matters. 

Mr.  Churchill  made  an  elaborate  attack  on  the  Government 
for  its  extravagance,  and  on  the  late  Colonial  Secretary  for 
neglecting  his  duty  to  South  Africa  and  deserting  his  post  in 
the  cause  of  fiscal  reform. 

On  the  next  evening  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  appeared 
for  the  first  time  as  a  critic  of  the  year's  Budget,  made  a  power- 
ful speech  congratulating  the  Chancellor  on  his  financial  skill 
and  orthodoxy,  but  commenting  severely  on  some  features  of 
his  scheme.  He  expressed  his  preference  for  the  old-fashioned, 
unscientific  taxation  which  aimed  solely  at  getting  revenue,  and 
strongly  condemned  the  reckless  extravagance  now  custom- 
ary. Since  1896  our  revenue  from  taxation  had  increased  from 
85,000,000/.  to  121,000,000/.,  and  the  annual  increase  recently 
had  been  quite  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  our  wealth.  He  laid 
special  stress  on  the  growth  of  the  unfunded  debt.  Expenditure 
depended  on  policy,  and  the  spirit  of  inflation,  annexation,  tall 
talk  and  international  jealousy  led  to  ruinous  expenditure,  aggre- 
gated debt  and  intolerable  taxation. 

Sir  Henry  Fowler  gave  a  simplified  statement  of  the  increase 
of  expenditure,  which  we  reproduce  in  tabular  form  : — 


1893-94. 

1902-3. 

Estimates  1904-5. 

Million  £. 

Million  £. 

MilUon  £. 

Debt         •                -       25 

28-76 

27 

Army  and  Navy               33 
Civil  Service,  Total  -       25 

60 

66-25 

86-76 

40*50 

CostofCoUection     •         2*75 

2-75 

8-00 

85-75  127-25  136-76 

[Say,  in  round  numbers,  86,000,000^.,  127,000,000/.  and  137,000,000/.] 

Thus  since  1893-4  the  increase  was  51,000,000/. ;  but  the 
local  taxation  of  England  and  Wales — taking  only  the  rates^ 
and  excluding  reproductive  undertakings — was  50,000,000Z.  The 
bulk  of  the  increase  was  borne  by  the  16,000,000  or  17,000,000 
persons  who  lived  in  houses  rented  at  less  than  202.  The  income 
of  the  country  he  estimated  at  1,600,000,000/.  While  insisting 
on  the  need  of  a  strong  Navy,  he  thought  we  should  draw  a 
line ;  and  he  advocated  an  Anglo- Bussian  understanding.  He 
feared  a  dangerous  reaction  in  favour  of  reduction  at  all  costs. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  commenting  on  the 
scant  attendance,  said  that  the  Opposition  would  be  unable  to 
reduce  expenditure  on  the  development  of  West  and  East 
(especially  West)  Africa,  on  education  and  in  aid  of  local  taxa- 
tion. They  would  cut  down  that  on  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
history  showed  that  course  to  be  costly  and  dangerous.  The 
Government  desired  to  reduce  Army  expenditure,  but  large 
reductionB  in  the  N^vy  Estimates  we^^  icapossible.    In  batth- 
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ships  we  were  virtually  not  above  a  two-Power  standard.  Our 
indirect  taxation  amounted  to  3l5.  2d.  per  head  of  population, 
of  which  23s.  lid,  was  raised  from  alcohol  and  tobacco.  The 
balance  of  7s.  3d.  per  head  was  surely  not  intolerable.  As  to 
tariff  reform  the  heaviest  increases  had  been  before  the  question 
was  mooted. 

After  a  number  of  other  speeches  Mr.  Asquith,  winding  up 
for  the  Opposition,  commented  on  the  retention  of  25,500,WK)Z. 
of  the  33,500,000Z.  imposed  as  war  taxation,  and  said  that  all  the 
additional  expenditure  demanded  by  Members  of  Parliament 
would  hardly  amount  to  the  cost  of  a  battleship.  As  to  avoid- 
ance of  indirect  taxation,  an  ascetic  could  not  be  taken  as  the 
normal  man.  As  to  repealing  grants  in  aid  of  particular  interests 
— agriculture  and  the  tithe  rent  charge — adding  to  expenditure 
was  far  easier  than  retrenchment.  But  the  Government  had 
spent  2,500,000^.  on  a  futile  adventure  in  Somaliland,  the  cost 
of  the  Army  this  year  was  absolutely  unknown,  and  as  to  the 
Navy  he  would  like  more  details  as  to  the  standard  adopted. 

Mr.  Balfour,  repl3ang  for  the  Government,  pointed  out  that 
other  countries  besides  ours  had  to  meet  a  largely  increased  ex- 
penditure. After  ridiculing  Mr.  Asquith's  statement  as  to  the 
total  cost  of  the  new  objects  of  expenditure  advocated  in  the 
Opposition  ranks  he  declared  that  the  burden  of  our  expenditure, 
relatively  to  our  wealth,  was  less  than  in  1864,  and  the  amount 
of  the  debt  the  same  as  in  1874.  After  defending  the  expendi- 
ture in  Somaliland,  and  declaring,  amid  some  laughter,  that  the 
Army  had  been  made  by  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Brodrick  **  a 
fighting  machine  such  as  was  never  before  known  in  the  history 
of  this  country,"  he  said  our  number  of  cruisers  could  not  con- 
form to  the  two-Power  standard,  their  duties  being  so  extensive. 
The  Defence  Conamittee  was  doing  most  valuable  work.  An 
Anglo-Bussian  understanding  would  not  enable  us  to  diminish 
our  forces  in  India ;  that  would  be  madness  such  as  no  other 
nation  would  indulge  in.  An  Army  could  not  be  improvised. 
The  Government  were  anxious  to  diminish  expenditure,  but 
it  must  be  done  on  some  definite  plan,  not  in  obedience  to  a 
panic. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  297  votes  to  213— majority, 
84. 

A  pleasing  incident  had  interrupted  the  Expenditure  debate. 
In  both  Houses  an  address  was  moved  praying  the  Crown  to 
direct  the  erection  in  Westminster  Abbey  of  a  monument  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  to  whose  memory  warm  tributes  were  paid  by 
the  party  leaders.  In  the  House  of  Lords  (May  17)  Lord  Lans- 
downe described  the  late  Premier  as  a  wise  and  patient  director 
of  British  foreign  policy,  whose  calmness  and  self-restraint  in 
great  difficulties  were  invaluable ;  while  Lord  Spencer  men- 
tioned his  political  courage  and  his  absolute  loyalty  to  the  de- 
cisions of  Parliament.  In  the  Commons  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  speech 
jr^ndered  specially  interesting  by  his  relationship  to  its  suDJect, 
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referred  to  Lord  Salisbury's  detachment,  to  his  absolute  in- 
difference to  popular,  or  any  other  applause,  to  his  deep  regret 
at  leaving  that  House,  so  great  that  he  could  never  bring  lum- 
self  (so  his  relations  believed)  to  witness  its  debates  again ;  and 
to  his  great  services,  which  could  not  be  fully  known  for  many 
years  to  come,  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world,  while  ever 
zealously  concerned  for  the  honour  of  his  country.  **  Never," 
said  Mr.  Balfour,  "  did  any  man  bring  to  the  service  of  his 
country  an  intellect  of  greater  distinction,  and  never  did  any 
man  spend  himself  in  that  service  with  more  single-minded  and 
whole-hearted  devotion." 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  said  that  Lord  Salisbury's 
honesty  of  purpose,  independence  of  view  and  steadfast  devotion 
to  duty,  won  him  the  regard  and  confidence  of  men  of  all  shades 
of  opinion,  and  those  who  differed  from  him  in  poUtics  were 
always  proud  of  him.  Mr.  John  Redmond  said  he  regretted  to 
have  to  strike  a  discordant  note,  but  the  Nationalist  party  was 
a  party  of  protest,  and  Lord  Salisbury  had  always  opposed  all 
schemes  for  the  extension  of  Irish  liberties.  Sir  A.  Thomas, 
for  the  Welsh  Members,  endorsed  the  tributes  of  the  British 
leaders,  as  did  Colonel  Saunderson,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of 
''  the  other  Ireland,"  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  chasm  be- 
tween the  two  Irelands  would  be  bridged.  The  general  level  of 
the  speeches  was  well  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  House  and 
of  the  subject. 

The  debate  on  the  Finance  Bill  was  resumed  on  May  18  by 
Mr.  Clancy  (Dublin,  N,),  who  had  proposed  to  move  an  amend- 
ment, now  technically  precluded  by  the  result  of  the  previous 
division,  embodying  the  usual  protest  of  the  Nationalists  against 
the  over-taxation  of  Ireland.  It  obtained  the  (]|ualified  support 
of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  remarked  that  it  was  fortunate 
these  questions  did  not  arise  between  us  and  our  Colonies,  as 
they  would  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  promised  retrenchment  if  possible,  and  said 
that  any  savings  in  connection  with  law  charges  and  the  cost  of 
the  judiciary  in  Ireland  should  be  devoted  to  the  development  of 
Ireland,  but  he  argued  that  in  fact  Ireland  was  paying  less  than 
her  due  percentage ;  and  the  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  by 
278  to  165. 

But  the  fiscal  question  continued  dominant.  On  May  17 
an  important  meeting  was  held  at  Devonshire  House,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  connection  with  the 
Women's  Free  Trade  Unionist  Association,  at  which  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  were  Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil — a  con- 
junction effectively  illustrating  the  disintegration  of  the  Unionist 
party  brought  about  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme.  This  dis- 
integration was  exemplified  afresh  next  day,  May  18,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Council,  when  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  the  special  meeting  called  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  February  were  considered  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  new  rules 
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carried,  after  the  rejection  by  a  large  majority  of  an  amendment, 
moved  by  Mr.  Arthur  Elliot,  proposing  their  reference  to  a  com- 
mittee. The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  presided,  made  a  lengthy 
statement  describing  the  constitution  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
Association  and  the  Council,  and  his  differences  with  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain as  to  their  action  on  the  fiscal  question.  He  said  he  did 
not  object  to  the  reconstitution  of  a  body  whose  main  object  was 
to  resist  Home  Bule,  but  he  saw  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
conduct  of  an  association  united  only  on  one  question  and  fun- 
damentally divided  on  another  which  seemed  to  him  of  equal 
importance.  He  intimated,  therefore,  that  he  would  have  to 
withdraw  unless  the  association  remained  neutral  on  the  fiscal 
question  ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  reply  complained,  as  before, 
that  the  breach  of  neutrality  came  from  the  Duke,  who  had 
advised  Unionist  voters  to  oppose  Unionist  fiscal  reformers. 
The  association,  therefore,  was  reconstituted  on  a  "  democratic 
and  representative  **  basis,  free  to  adopt  "  fiscal  reform  "  into  its 
programme,  and  the  Free  Food  element  did  not  rejoin  it. 

A  more  important  advance  in  the  development  of  the  question 
was  aimed  at  by  the  resolution  for  which  Mr.  Black  (Banffshire) 
had  secured  the  last  opportunity  in  the  session  open  to  a  private 
Member,  and  which  was  intended,  by  emphasismg  the  declara- 
tions made  by  Ministers  against  the  taxation  of  food,  to  compel 
the  Prime  Minister  to  explain  his  policy  further,  and  to  constrain 
the  Free  Food  Unionists  and  the  Fiscal  Reformers  to  show  their 
respective  strength.  It  ran  thus :  **  That  this  House,  beheving 
that  the  Protective  taxation  of  food  would  be  burdensome  to  the 
people  and  injurious  to  the  Empire,  welcomes  the  declarations  of 
Ministers  that  the  Government  is  opposed  to  such  taxation."  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  after  consulting  other  leading  Unionists,  had  given 
notice  of  an  amendment :  "  That  this  House,  taking  note  of  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  favour  of  a  change 
in  our  fiscal  policy  and  of  his  declaration  that  such  a  change 
cannot  be  advantageously  undertaken  in  the  present  Parliament, 
expresses  its  continued  confidence  in  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.'* Up  to  the  day  before  the  debate  it  was  understood  that 
the  Government  meant  to  leave  its  supporters  to  vote  as  they 
pleased,  and  very  possibly  many  Free  Food  Unionists  could  have 
supported  the  amendment  as  well  as  the  motion ;  but  then,  ap- 
parently, the  fiscal  reformers  took  alarm  and  insisted  that  they 
should  not  be  left  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  defeat  in  case  the 
"Free  Fooders"  should  vote  for  the  motion.  At  anyrate,  just 
before  the  adjournment  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  17,  Mr.  Balfour 
was  observed  to  be  hastily  drafting  and  revising  a  motion  which, 
amid  Opposition  laughter,  he  declmed  to  read  out.  It  made  the 
resolution  read  :  "  That  this  House  considers  it  unnecessary  to 
discuss  the  question  of  fiscal  reforms  and  the  declaration  of  the 
Prime  Minister  at  Sheffield  on  October  1,  in  regard  to  which 
His  Majesty's  Government  have  announced  that  no  proposals 
will  be  laid  before  the  present  Parliament,  and  expressing  its 
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continued  confidence  in  the  present  Administration,  desires  to 
proceed  with  the  business  proposed  in  the  gracious  Speech  from 
the  Throne  instead  thereof."  Being  moved  by  the  leader  of  the 
House  it  took  precedence  of  all  other  amendments  and  was  sup- 
ported by  an  urgent  party  whip,  and  it  raised  a  direct  party 
issue.  At  the  evening  sitting  on  May  18,  therefore,  Mr.  Black 
moved  his  resolution,  which  he  described,  amid  laughter,  as  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government  ad  hoc.  He  spoke  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  amendment  as  tending  to  carry  on  the  policy 
of  "  sham,  shuffle  and  shunt,"  laid  stress  on  the  declarations  of 
Mr.  Akers-Douglas  (Feb.  15)  and  Lord  Lansdowne  (Feb.  19) 
against  the  taxation  of  food  and  raw  material,  and  said  that  the 
Government  must  either  accept  his  motion  or  resign.  Mr. 
Goschen  {East  Grinstead,  Sussex)  seconded  the  motion  as  a 
Unionist "  Free  Fooder,"  and  urged  the  Prime  Minister  to  declare 
himself,  mentioning  incidentally  that  though  he  himself  sup- 
ported the  declarations  in  question  a  tariff  refonner  had  been 
accepted  in  his  stead  in  his  own  constituency  as  the  Unionist 
candidate  at  the  general  election.  Mr.  Wyndham  then  rose  to 
move  Mr.  Balfour's  amendment.  After  stating,  amid  some 
amusement,  that  the  Prime  Minister  wished  to  wait  to  speak 
till  the  debate  was  more  matured,  he  opposed  the  motion  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  obscure,  invidious  and  a  veiled  vote  of  censure 
on  the  Government.  It  was  not  a  mere  paraphrase  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  declarations :  "  imitation  with  a  wink  or  a  chuckle 
is  called  mimicry,"  and  considered  offensive,  and  the  business  of 
the  House  was  more  important  than  a  speculation  as  to  what 
might  be  said  at  a  general  election. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  declared  that  the  motion  was  directed  not 
against  the  Government,  but  against  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who, 
rising  amid  some  excitement,  declared  it  was  also  an  attack  on 
the  Ministry.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  however,  ridiculed  this  view, 
and  commented  on  the  delay  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  putting 
down  his  amendment.  He  himself  had  privately  proposed  to 
the  Prime  Minister  that  the  Free  Food  Unionists  should  abstain 
from  supporting  the  resolution,  but  should  on  a  future  day  move 
an  amendment  expressing  their  views,  but  this  proposal  had 
not  been  accepted.  He  did  not  see  that  the  motion  involved 
a  question  of  confidence.  The  Government  could  not  resign 
because  their  own  declarations  were  approved.  The  Free  Food 
Unionists  did  not  wish  to  attack  the  Sheffield  policy,  but  they 
did  wish  to  discuss  the  Birmingham  policy.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
preferred  discussion  on  the  platform.  He  belonged  to  the  Crom- 
wellian  school,  but  he  was  more  like  Bob  Acres,  whose  courage 
oozed  out  when  he  had  to  fight  (an  allusion  which  gave  rise  to 
some  disturbance).     He  himself  would  vote  for  the  motion. 

Sir  Miche^l  Hicks-Beach  said  that  he  had  agreed  with  the 
opinions  embodied  in  the  motions  moved  by  Mr.  John  Morley 
and  by  Mr.  Pirie,  but  had  voted  against  those  motions  because 
they  were  votes  of  censure.     He  would  have  voted  for  this 
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resolution  as  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  amendment,  but  he 
would  vote  for  Mr.  Balfour's  amendment,  because  the  motion 
covered  only  the  negative,  not  the  positive  or  retaliatory,  policy  of 
the  Government.     That  showed  what  the  motion  really  meant. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  since  leaving  office  he  had  re- 
mained absolutely  in  accord  with  the  policy  and  professions  of 
the  Government.  His  own  policy  was  simply  a  policy  for  dis- 
cussion, and  he  marvelled  at  the  bigotrv  with  which  it  had  been 
received.  He  was  not  afraid  of  a  debate  on  his  policy  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  he  thought  debates  on  abstract  resolu- 
tions were  waste  of  time.  He  therefore  preferred  to  work  on 
the  platform.  He  looked  upon  Mr.  Balfour's  amendment  as  a 
paraphrase  of  his  own.  He  regarded  the  Budget,  not  as  proof 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  changed  his  opinions, 
but  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  pledge  that  fiscal  reform  should  not 
be  carried  into  effect  during  this  Parliament.  He  reserved  his 
right  to  explain  outside  that  his  own  policy  would  have  allowed 
of  a  better  Budget.  He  asked  that  the  Government  should  not 
pledge  themselves  as  to  their  future  attitude. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  said  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  con- 
templated platform  agitation  would  render  uncontrollable  the 
strong  Protectionist  element  in  the  Unionist  party,  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  had  kept  under.  He  implored 
the  Prime  Minister  to  state  his  views,  and  predicted  that  if  the 
agitation  for  tariff  reform  were  carried  on  as  it  had  been,  the 
heaviest  defeat  on  record  awaited  the  Unionist  party  at  the 
next  election. 

Mr.  Balfour  expressed  his  surprise  at  Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton's appeal.  He  had  done  his  best  to  make  his  fiscal  views  clear  ; 
his  policy  was  still  the  Sheffield  policy  ;  and  he  would  not  now 
deal  further  with  the  fiscal  question,  because  discussions  on  that 
subject  were  purely  abstract.  The  object  of  the  motion  was  to 
embarrass  the  Government ;  the  amendment  was  intended  to 
emphasise  the  inexpediency  of  such  efforts.  It  was  unreasonable 
to  ask  for  a  greater  agreement  among  Ministers  than  existed 
among  the  Opposition  leaders.  To  the  waverers  on  his  side  he 
appealed  not  to  wreck  a  Government  whose  policy  they  approved 
because  they  differed  from  something  which  might  be  done  by  a 
possible  future  Government. 

Mr.  Asquith  said  that  the  amendment  was  the  latest  of  a 
series  of  steps  by  which  Mr.  Balfour  had  sought  to  evade  Parlia- 
mentary discussion  of  the  fiscal  question,  to  shuffle  off  Minis- 
terial responsibility,  and  to  degrade  and  flout  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  had  said  that  his  Sheffield  programme  was  clear ; 
his  colleagues  seemed  unable  to  express  it  in  an  articulate  form. 
In  the  Address  debate  the  Home  Secretary  had  told  the  House 
that*  the  Government  were  opposed  to  duties  on  raw  material  and 
food.  But  the  Wharton  amendment  embodying  that  declara- 
tion had  been  suppressed  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
friends.    Mr.  Black's  motion  repeated  the  declaration.    But  the 
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Government  were  afraid  to  accept  it.  They  were  afraid  to 
define  any  policy,  still  more  afraid  of  approving  of  what  might 
be  taken  as  a  declaration  for  Free  Trade,  and  most  of  all  of 
appearing,  even  by  impUcation,  to  condemn  the  Birmingham 
policy.  The  amendment,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  was  a  subter- 
fuge ;  and  it  was  an  affront  to  the  House.  Its  purpose  was  to 
keep  the  party  together  and  postpone,  **  in  the  interests  of  a  dis- 
credited Ministry,  for  a  few  more  ignominious  weeks  or  months, 
the  inevitable  judgment  of  the  nation." 

On  a  division  Mr.  Black*s  motion  was  rejected  by  306  to  251 
— majority  66.  Twenty-two  Free  Food  Unionists  voted  in  the 
minority,  and  five,  among  them  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher  and  Sir  E.  Vincent,  in  the  majority.  Thirty-six  Unionists 
were  absent  unpaired.  An  urgent  telegraphic  whip  had  been 
issued  for  the  Government. 

After  the  division.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  rose  (as 
was  afterwards  ascertained)  to  move  an  amendment  to  the 
Prime  Minister's  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  the  House 
considered  it  "  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  fiscal  re- 
form until  the  Government  made  that  declaration  of  their  policy 
which  had  long  been  awaited  by  the  country."  Mr.  Balfour's 
lateness  in  framing  his  amendment,  however,  made  it  impossible 
for  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  make  his  intention  generally 
known,  and  the  debate  was  cut  short  by  the  twelve  o'clock  rule. 
As,  however,  it  remained  unfinished,  there  could  be  no  inde- 
pendent attempt  to  raise  the  fiscal  question. 

On  the  motion  for  the  Whitsuntide  adjournment  on  Thurs- 
day, May  19,  there  was  a  discursive  debate  on  a  variety  of 
topics.  Dr.  Farquharson  {Aberdeenshire,  W.)  asked  for  a  com- 
mittee on  the  working  of  the  new  rules,  especially  as  to  the 
substitution  of  Friday  for  Wednesday  as  the  private  Members' 
day.  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  sittings  were  too  long,  but  that 
that  was  due  to  the  length  of  speeches,  and  that  on  the  whole 
he  thought  the  balance  of  advantage  was  with  the  present 
arrangement  and  he  declined  to  ^^nt  a  committee.  Mr.  Gib- 
son Bowles  complained  of  the  effect  on  London  social  life  of 
the  substitution  of  Friday  for  Wednesday,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  of  the  earlier  hour  of  meeting  and  the  week-end 
arrangement,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  of  the  congestion  of  business, 
and  all  three  of  the  device  of  **  blocking  notices."  Two  subjects, 
the  one  connected  with  Tibet,  the  other  with  the  Transvaal 
labour  question,  were  ruled  out  of  this  debate  by  the  Speaker  as 
thus  blocked.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  however,  stated  that  it  had  been 
found  that  Chinese  labourers  were  willing  to  go  to  the  Trans- 
vaal for  much  less  than  the  2s.  a  day  which  he  had  been  pre- 
viously eidvised  by  experts  that  they  were  sure  to  demand. 
But  the  essential  point,  on  which  he  said  that  a  Blue-book  about 
to  be  published  would  show  that  he  had  successfully  insisted, 
was  that  the  minimum  wage  of  the  Chinaman  should  not  be 
less  than  that  of  the  Kaffir. 
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Lord  Percy  (Under-Foreign  Secretary),  in  answer  to  various 
questions,  regretted  that  the  British  China  Corporation  had 
made  no  start  in  railway  construction,  but  said  that  the  delay 
was  explained  by  them  as  due  to  the  state  of  the  money  market. 
As  to  recent  disturbances  in  Armenia,  the  reports  received  were 
various,  but  pointed  to  the  view  that  they  had  been  begun  by 
Armenian  revolutionaries.  The  British  Government  had  im- 
pressed on  the  Porte  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  employment 
of  irregular  troops  or  Kurds  if  it  had  to  suppress  any  outbreak  ; 
and  they  were  endeavouring  to  secure  joint  action  by  the  British, 
French  and  Bussian  Consuls  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. As  to  Macedonia,  the  European  officers  for  the  gendarmerie 
had  been  very  well  received  by  the  Inspector-General,  Hilmi 
Pasha,  and  there  seemed  grounds  for  hope  of  good  results  from 
that  scheme.  Lord  Lansdowne,  he  explained,  had  not  said  that 
no  progress  had  been  made  as  the  result  of  the  appointment  of 
the  civil  assessors.  The  British  Government's  complaint  was 
that  they  had  not  been  furnished  with  information  enabling 
them  to  judge  on  that  subject,  and  the  Eussian  Government 
had  expressed  the  hope  that  information  might  in  future  be 
supplied.  Mr.  Bryce  derided  as  trumped  up  by  the  officials  the 
stories  of  revolutionary  movements  in  Armenia,  but  welcomed 
the  proposed  Consular  co-operation. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  House  adjourned  for  the  Whitsuntide 
recess. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

Events  of  the  Whitsuntide  Recess — Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Militia  and  Volunteers — Parliament :  Anglo-French  Convention  Bill ;  Shop 
Hours  Bill ;  Penal  Servitude  Bill— Politics  Outside  Parliament :  Eighty  Club 
Dinner ;  Cobden  Centenary — Independent  Hostility  to  Ministers  on  the 
Valuation  Bill  and  Licensing  Bill — Committee  Stiekge  of  the  Licensing  Bill ; 
Rejection  of  the  Time-limit — Irritation  of  the  Opposition — Chinese  Labour — 
Reference  of  Aliens  Bill  to  Grand  Committee — Demonstrations  against 
Licensing  Bill — Grievance  as  to  "  Blocking  Motions  *' — Debate  on  the  Congo 
State— -Speech  of  Lord  Rosebery  at  Queen's  Hall — Postponement  of  Mr. 
Amold-Forster's  Statement — Bye-elections :  Market  Harborough  and  Devon- 
port — ^Lords*  Debate  on  Treatment  of  Natives  in  the  South  African  Mines — 
Debate  in  the  Commons  on  Sir  Charles  Eliot's  Resignation — Scene  in  the 
Commons  on  Chinese  Labour — The  Lords  and  Beri-beri — The  Finance  Bill  in 
Committee — Irish  Affairs — The  Chantrey  Bequest — The  Government  in  Low 
Water — King  Edward  at  Kiel-^Debates  in  Both  Houses  on  Army  Reform  in 
Advance  of  the  Pending  Statement ;  Motions  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord 
Newton,  Mr.  Beckett-— Licensing  BiU  Committee  Resumed  :  **  Closure  by 
Compartments  " — Liberal  Victory  in  Yorkshire  (Sowerby) — Aliens  Bill  with- 
drawn— Liberal  Defeat  at  Chertsey,  and  Improvement  in  Ministerial  Prospects 
— Debate  on  the  Royal  Declaration  again.st  Transubstantiation — Irish  Land 
Bill — Licensing  Bill  got  through  Committee — Mr.  Amold-Forster's  Army 
Statement — Education  (Local  Authority  Default)  Bill — The  Fiscal  Con- 
troversy :  Speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Hotel  Cecil ;  Meetings  of  the 
Reconstituted  Liberal  Unionist  Association — Vote  of  Censure  Announced — 
^nance  Bill  in  Committee — Case  of  Lord  Dundonald — All  Night  Sitting — 
Lord  Curzon  at  the  Guildhall — Chinese  Labour  Debate  on  the  Colonial  Ofhce 
Vote ;  Promise  of  Representative  Institutions  for  the  Transvaal — Debate  on 
Ministers'  Attitude  to  Fiscal  Policy  in  the  House  of  Lords — The  Russo- 
Japanese  War:  Seizure  of  British  Merchant  Ships  by  "Volunteer  Fleet" 
Cruisers — Final  Stages  of  the  Finance  Bill  and  Licensing  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons  —  Liberal  Victory  at  Oswestry — The  Finance  Bill  and  the 
Lords  :  Effect  of  the  Delay — Vote  of  Censure  on  Ministers — "  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents  " — Functions  of  the  Defence  Committee — The  Licensing  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords — Commons  and  Case  of  Constable  Anderson — Catholic  Univer- 
sity Question — Home  Office  Vote — Colonial  Conference  :  Lord  Rosebery  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain — Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Welbeck — Bye-elections  at  Reading 
and  N.E.  Lanark — Scene  on  the  Local  Authority  Default  Bill — Mr.  Amoid- 
Forster  on  Army  Reform — Licensing  Bill  Passes  Finsklly — Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Physical  Deterioration — Commons'  Debate  on  the  Education 
Vote — Congestion  of  Business  during  the  Last  Week  of  the  Session — Pro- 
tests in  the  House  of  Lords — Indian  Budget — King^s  Speech  Closing  the 
Session. 

The  Whitsuntide  recess  was  marked  by  little  development  of 
the  political  situation.  It  was  noteworthy,  however,  that  the 
Co-operative  Congress,  held  in  Whitsun  week  at  West  Ham, 
condemned  any  interference  with  the  existing  fiscal  system,  and 
that  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United 
Irish  League  at  Stratford  (May  21),  defended  the  action  of  the 
Gateshead  Irishmen  in  refusing  to  vote  for  the  Tariff  Reform 
candidate — whose  attitude  towards  Roman  Catholic  schools  had 
commended  him  to  the  priesthood — and  alleged  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's success  would  mean  a  double  injury  to  Ireland  :  dearer 
food  and  the  reduction  of  her  representation.  A  demonstration 
of  12,000  persons  was  held  against  the  Licensing  Bill  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  on  May  28.  Lord  Peel,  the  chairman,  denounced 
the  Bill  and  advocated  a  time-limit  of  seven  years  at  most,  and 
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Lord  Percy  (Under-Foreign  Secretary),  in  answer  to  various 
questions,  regretted  that  the  British  China  Corporation  had 
made  no  start  in  railway  construction,  but  said  that  the  delay 
was  explained  by  them  as  due  to  the  state  of  the  money  market. 
As  to  recent  disturbances  in  Armenia,  the  reports  received  were 
various,  but  pointed  to  the  view  that  they  had  been  begun  by 
Armenian  revolutionaries.  The  British  Government  had  im- 
pressed on  the  Porte  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  employment 
of  irregular  troops  or  Kurds  if  it  had  to  suppress  any  outbreak  ; 
and  they  were  endeavouring  to  secure  joint  action  by  the  British, 
French  and  Bussian  Consuls  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. As  to  Macedonia,  the  European  officers  for  the  gendarmerie 
had  been  very  well  received  by  the  Inspector-General,  Hilmi 
Pasha,  and  there  seemed  grounds  for  hope  of  good  results  from 
that  scheme.  Lord  Lansdowne,  he  explained,  had  not  said  that 
no  progress  had  been  made  as  the  result  of  the  appointment  of 
the  civil  assessors.  The  British  Government's  complaint  was 
that  they  had  not  been  furnished  with  information  enabling 
them  to  judge  on  that  subject,  and  the  Bussian  Government 
had  expressed  the  hope  that  information  might  in  future  be 
supplied.  Mr.  Bryce  derided  as  trumped  up  by  the  officials  the 
stories  of  revolutionary  movements  in  Armenia,  but  welcomed 
the  proposed  Consular  co-operation. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  House  adjourned  for  the  Whitsuntide 
recess. 
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Reference  of  Aliens  Bill  to  Grand  Committee — Demonstrations  against 
Licensing  Bill — Grievance  as  to  "  Blocking  Motions" — Debate  on  the  Congo 
State— Speech  of  Lord  Rosebery  at  Queen's  Hall— Postponement  of  Mr. 
Amold-Forster's  Statement — Bye-elections :  Market  Harborough  and  Devon- 

g>rt — Lords'  Debate  on  Treatment  of  Natives  in  the  South  African  Mines — 
ebate  in  the  Commons  on  Sir  Charles  Eliot's  Resignation — Scene  in  the 
Commons  on  Cihinese  Labour — The  Lords  and  Beri-beri — The  Finance  Bill  in 
Committee — Irish  Affairs — The  Chantrey  Bequest — The  Government  in  Low 
Water — King  Edward  at  Kiel-^Debates  in  Both  Houses  on  Army  Reform  in 
Advance  of  the  Pending  Statement ;  Motions  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord 
Newton,  Mr.  Beckett-— Licensing  Bill  Committee  Resumed  :  "  Closure  by 
Compartments  " — Liberal  Victory  in  Yorkshire  (Sowerby) — Aliens  Bill  with- 
drawn— Liberal  Defeat  at  Chertsey,  and  Improvement  in  Ministeriskl  Prospects 
— Debate  on  the  Royal  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation — Irish  Land 
Bill — Licensing  Bill  got  through  Committee — Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  Army 
Statement — Education  (Local  Authority  Default)  Bill — The  Fiscal  Con- 
troversy :  Speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Hotel  Cecil ;  Meetings  of  the 
Reconstituted  Liberal  Unionist  Association — Vote  of  Censure  Announced — 
Finance  Bill  in  Committee — Case  of  Lord  Dundonald — All  Night  Sitting — 
Lord  Curzon  at  the  Guildhall — Chinese  Labour  Debate  on  the  Coloniskl  Othce 
Vote  ;  Promise  of  Representative  Institutions  for  the  TransvaAl — Debate  on 
Ministers'  Attitude  to  Fiscal  Policy  in  the  House  of  Lords — The  Russo- 
Japanese  War:  Seizure  of  British  Merchant  Ships  by  "Volunteer  Fleet" 
Cruisers — Final  Stages  of  the  Finance  Bill  and  Licensing  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons  —  Liberal  Victory  at  Oswestry — The  Finance  Bill  and  the 
Lords  :  Effect  of  the  Delay — Vote  of  Censure  on  Ministers — "  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents  " — Functions  of  the  Defence  Committee — The  Licensing  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords — Commons  and  Case  of  Constable  Anderson — Catholic  Univer- 
sity Question — Home  Office  Vote — Colonial  Conference  :  Lord  Rosebery  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain — Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Welbeck — Bye-elections  at  Reading 
and  N.E.  Lanark — Scene  on  the  Locskl  Authority  Default  Bill — Mr.  Amoid- 
Forster  on  Army  Reform — Licensing  Bill  Passes  Finally — Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Physical  Deterioration — Commons'  Debate  on  the  Education 
Vot&— Congestion  of  Business  during  the  Last  Week  of  the  Session — Pro- 
tests in  the  House  of  Lords — Indian  Budget — King's  Speech  Closing  the 
Session. 

The  Whitsuntide  recess  was  marked  by  little  development  of 
the  political  situation.  It  was  noteworthy,  however,  that  the 
Co-operative  Congress,  held  in  Whitsun  week  at  West  Ham, 
condemned  any  interference  with  the  existing  fiscal  system,  and 
that  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United 
Irish  League  at  Stratford  (May  21),  defended  the  action  of  the 
Gateshead  Irishmen  in  refusing  to  vote  for  the  Tariff  Reform 
candidate — whose  attitude  towards  Roman  Catholic  schools  had 
commended  him  to  the  priesthood — and  alleged  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's success  would  mean  a  double  injury  to  Ireland :  dearer 
food  and  the  reduction  of  her  representation.  A  demonstration 
of  12,000  persons  was  held  against  the  Licensing  Bill  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  on  May  28.  Lord  Peel,  the  chairman,  denounced 
the  Bill  and  advocated  a  time-limit  of  seven  years  at  most,  and 
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speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  the  Bishop  of  Ken- 
sington, Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  and  Dr.  Clifford.  Messrs. 
Eowntree  and  Sherwell,  well  known  for  their  joint  researches 
into  the  liqnor  traffic,  also  pointed  out  in  the  Press  that  the  Bill 
would  prevent  the  State  from  drawing  a  revenue  from  high 
licences,  after  the  manner  customary  in  some  States  in  the 
American  Union.  It  may  also  be  noted  here  that  the  Carmar- 
thenshire County  Council  rescinded,  on  May  21,  the  resolutions 
refusing  to  take  over  the  non-provided  schools  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  adverse  report  of  the  commissioner  who  had  held  an 
inquiry  at  the  end  of  March.  The  step,  however,  was  explained, 
not  as  a  decrease  of  hostility,  but  as  a  tactical  change  of  front. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  event  of  the  recess  was 
the  issue  of  the  Report  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  the  Militia 
and  Volunteer  Forces  (May  28).  It  stated  that  both  forces, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  were  unfit  to  take  the  field  ;  and 
while  it  recommended  certain  measures  for  the  increase  of  their 
efficiency,  it  declared  that  even  these  would  not  qualify  them  to 
defeat  an  invading  army  of  the  modern  Continental  type.  After 
rejecting  the  arguments  for  a  ballot  or  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Swiss  system,  it  recommended  conscription  on  the  Continental 
plan,  and  a  period  of  continuous  training  with  the  Colours,  not 
necessarily  in  barracks,  as  the  only  means  of  raising  an  army 
capable  of  defeating  an  invader.  The  report  was  signed  by  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  Lords  Derby  and  Grenfell, 
Sir  Coleridge  Grove,  Colonels  E.  H.  Llewellyn  and  (with  quali- 
fications) O'Callaghan  Westropp,  and  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinsou. 
Separate  reports  were  written  by  Sir  Balph  Knox  and  Colonels 
Satterthwaite  and  Dalmahoy.  Conscription  was  promptly 
repudiated  by  the  War  Minister  in  the  Commons  (June  2). 
Meanwhile,  Parliament  having  re-assembled  on  May  31,  the 
Anglo-French  Convention  Bill  had  been  approved.  Lord  Percy, 
Under-Foreign  Secretary,  having  reviewed  and  explained  the 
agreement,  it  was  criticised  in  some  detail  by  Mr.  Gibson- 
Bowles,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  Robson,  Mr.  J.  Walton  and  other 
Members,  and  cordially  commended  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  congratulated  the  House  on  the  removal  of  Morocco 
from  the  number  of  States — non-Christian  and  Oriental — whose 
relations  with  the  Great  Powers  were  the  great  danger  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  The  second  reading  was  carried  without 
a  division. 

The  Shop  Hours  Bill  then  passed  its  second  reading,  after 
an  amendment  moved  by  Sir  C.  Dilke,  condemning  its  failure 
to  regulate  the  hours  of  shop  assistants — who  might  have  to 
work  long  after  closing  time — had  been  rejected  by  130  to  42. 
The  Bill  proposed  to  empower  the  local  authority  to  make  rules 
closing  shops,  and  restricting  or  regulating  other  retail  trade,  at 
or  after  7  p.m.,  and  also  providing  for  a  weekly  half  holiday  ; 
but  the  exercise  of  these  powers  was  to  be  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  ultimately  to  Parliament  through 
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the  machinery  of  a  provisional  order,  and  it  was  contended  that 
the  checks  provided  would  render  the  measure  ineffective. 
Public-houses,  druggists'  shops  and  refreshment  rooms  were 
excluded  from  its  operation.  Next  day,  in  Committee  of  Supply, 
Mr.  Long  stated  that  a  departmental  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  deal  with  vagrancy  ;  and  the  Thames  Biver  Steam- 
boat Service  Bill,  enabhng  the  London  County  Council  to  run 
steamers,  though  strongly  opposed  by  some  London  Unionist 
Members,  pass^  its  third  reading.  This  and  the  Shop  Hours 
Bill  eventuisdly  became  law. 

On  the  following  day,  June  3,  an  interesting  discussion  took 
place  on  the  Penal  Servitude  Bill.  Its  object,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Akers-Douglas  (St.  Augustine's^  Kent),  explained  was  to 
render  it  possible  to  sentence  habitual  criminals  (whom  it  was 
desired  to  deprive  of  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  pre- 
datory habits)  to  long  terms  of  penal  servitude  without  subject- 
ing them  throughout  to  hard  conditions.  For  part  of  their  time 
they  would  undergo  penal  servitude,  for  the  rest  would  be  con- 
signed to  a  '*  habitual  offender  division  *'  under  different  and 
lighter  restrictions.  The  measure  was  approved  by  the  judges, 
and  was  the  outcome  of  a  departmental  committee  appointed 
by  Mr.  Asquith  when  Home  Secretary  in  1894.  Various  criti- 
cisms were  passed  on  the  Bill,  Mr.  H.  D.  Greene  {Bury  St. 
Edmunds)  remarking  that  it  to  some  extent  interfered  with  the 
power  of  earning  tickets  of  leave.  It  was  read  a  second  time 
without  a  division  ;  but  it  was  eventually  withdrawn. 

The  Opposition,  meanwhile,  renewed  its  attacks  on  the 
Government  outside  the  House.  Thus  at  a  complimentary 
dinner  given  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  by  the  Eighty 
Club  on  June  2,  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  after  some  reference  to  the 
special  difficulties  successfully  met  by  their  guest  and  the  per- 
sonal attacks  on  him,  declared  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
ceased  to  be  a  deliberative  assembly,  and  now  existed  simply  to 
register  the  decrees  of  the  Government.  The  guest  of  the 
evening  said  that  the  Sheffield  policy  now  possessed  merely  an 
antiquarian  interest,  and  that  the  Free  Trade  line  of  battle 
must  be  formed  against  Protection  and  preferential  exemptions 
of  Colonial  produce. 

An  opportunity  for  doing  this  was  afforded  by  the  cen- 
tenary of  Cobden's  birth  next  day  (June  3).  A  demonstration 
was  held  at  his  birthplace  near  Midhurst,  at  which  Mr.  James 
Bryce  delivered  an  interesting  address,  laying  special  stress  on 
Cobden's  power  of  grasping  facts  and  on  his  logical  presentation 
of  his  views.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  spoke  at  Manchester  and 
Mr.  Courtney  at  Edinburgh.  Next  day  (Saturday)  some  seventy 
large  demonstrations  were  held  throughout  Great  Britain,  and 
telegrams  of  sympathy  were  exchanged  with  various  Free  Trade 
organisations  in  the  United  States,  Paris  and  Melbourne.  At 
the  Alexandra  Palace  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  addressed 
an  audience  of  several  thousand  persons,  and  was  supported  by 
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Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Dr.  Clififord  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  At 
Birmingham  Mr.  John  Morley  spoke,  and  other  speakers  were 
Sir  K.  Giffen  at  Hayward's  Heath,  Sir  R.  Reid  at  Carlisle,  and 
Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  at  Derby.  The  Tariff  Reformers  also 
celebrated  the  occasion  in  their  own  way,  Dr.  Cunningham  ad- 
dressing the  Compatriots'  Club  at  Cambridge  on  Fnday,  and 
Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Maxse  the  University  Tariflf 
Reform  League  at  Oxford,  on  the  following  day. 

Apart  from  their  ambiguous  attitude  on  fiscal  reform  the 
Government  aroused  hostility  by  some  of  their  measures  elsewhere 
than  among  the  regular  Opposition.  The  Valuation  Bill,  intro- 
duced on  April  26,  transferred  the  work  of  valuation  and  assess- 
ment to  the  County  Councils,  with  which  the  Surveyors  of  Taxes 
were  to  be  associated,  and  provided  that  the  valuations  and 
assessments  should  be  quinquennial  instead  of  decennial.  The 
transfer,  however,  was  strongly  opposed,  as  were  other  parts  of 
the  Bill,  at  a  meeting  in  the  City  of  London  on  June  3,  and  by 
a  conference  of  the  representatives  of  Boards  of  Guardians  and 
Union  Assessment  Committees  on  the  same  day.  Deputations 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Long,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  He  declined  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  City  ;  but  the 
Bill  never  reached  its  second  reading. 

To  the  Licensing  Bill,  again,  independent  opposition  had 
continued  to  be  actively  ofifered,  and  the  Yorkshire  Brewers' 
Association  had  even  resolved,  **  having  regard  to  the  unfair 
and  illogical  attitude  of  the  clergy  "  towards  the  measure,  to 
pledge  itself  to  assist  the  movement  for  disestablishment.  Un- 
deterred by  this  menace,  however,  several  of  the  Leeds  clergy 
took  part  in  a  demonstration  against  the  Bill  in  that  town 
on  June  3.  The  committee  stage  began  on  June  6.  Several 
proposed  instructions  to  the  committee  having  been  ruled 
out  of  order  by  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Whittaker  moved  to  de- 
fer consideration  of  the  first  clause.  Of  this  clause  the  first 
section  transferred  to  quarter  sessions  the  power  of  refus- 
ing renewal  of  on-licences  **  on  any  ground  other  than  the 
ground  that  the  licensed  premises  have  been  ill-conducted,  or  are 
structurally  deficient  or  unsuitable,  or  grounds  connected  with 
the  character  or  fitness  of  the  proposed  holder  of  the  licence." 
But  the  power  was  only  to  be  exercised  on  a  reference  from  the 
justices  of  the  licensing  district,  "  and  on  payment  of  compensa- 
tion in  accordance  with  this  Act."  Under  the  second  section 
quarter  sessions  were  also  instructed  to  consider,  before  re- 
fusing a  renewal,  any  representations  from  persons  interested 
in  the  licensed  premises.  Mr.  Whittaker  urged  that  the  exercise 
of  their  power  by  the  county  authority  was  dependent  on  the 
scheme  of  compensation  according  to  county  areas  ;  but  his 
amendment  was  rejected  by  227  to  116.  This  was  followed  by 
a  serious  check  to  the  opponents  of  the  Bill.  The  chief  import- 
ance of  the  time-limit  idea  was  in  its  relation  to  compensation. 
As  the  compensation  clause  could  not  be  taken  first,  Mr.  Ellis 
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GriflBth  {Anglesey)  moved  an  amendment  applying  a  seven  years* 
time-limit  to  clause  1.  The  Chairman  ruled  that  the  time-limit 
could  not  be  debated  on  both  the  first  clause  and  the  second,  and 
leave  to  withdraw  the  amendment  was  refused.  The  time-limit, 
therefore,  had  to  be  debated  at  an  inappropriate  point.  Mr. 
Balfour,  in  resisting  the  amendment,  said  that  with  all  respect 
to  the  clergy  (to  the  opinions  of  many  of  whom  in  favour  of  a 
time-limit  Mr.  EUis  Griffith  had  referred),  they  had  no  title,  as 
such,  to  be  heard  in  respect  of  the  secular  means  which  Parlia- 
ment should  take  to  deal  with  the  temperance  question.  The 
mere  lapse  of  time  could  not  take  away  the  equitable  right  to 
consideration  now  possessed  by  licence-holders.  Were  a  time- 
limit  fixed  the  funds  available  for  compensation  would  be  less, 
and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  licences  probably  smaller ; 
towards  the  end  of  the  period  the  men  who  came  into  the  trade 
would  be  without  a  proper  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  capital 
to  effect  improvements ;  after  its  expiry  the  ante-1869  beer- 
houses would  revert  to  their  original  status  and  again  constitute 
an  obstacle  to  reform ;  the  trade  would  have  to  insure  twice 
over,  and  the  existing  difficulty  of  the  magistrates  in  reducing 
licences  would  recur.  Hence  the  Government  held  that  there 
should  be  no  time-limit.  The  decision  was  received  with  cheers ; 
but  a  time-limit  of  some  sort  was  subsequently  advocated  by 
several  Ministerialists,  among  them  Sir  John  Kennaway  {HoniUm, 
Devon),  Sir  W.  Houldsworth  (Jfcfancfe^tgr,  iV.W.),  Colonel  Williams 
(Dorset,  S.),  who  proposed  (as  an  amendment)  fourteen  years ; 
later  by  Mr.  Austm  Taylor  (Toaj^et/i,  Liverpool)  and  Mr.  Bousfield 
(North  Hackney),  and  on  the  next  night  by  Mr.  Tritton  (Nor- 
wood, Lambeth),  Sir  M.  Stewsjd  (Kirkcudbright),  and  others.  Mr. 
Whittaker  (Spen  Valley,  W,B.  Yorkshire),  who  traversed  Mr. 
Balfour's  arguments  seriatim,  remarked  that  licences  could  easily 
hereafter  be  taxed  up  to  their  full  value,  which  would  dispose  of 
the  claim  for  compensation  ;  that  the  licence-holder  might  fairly 
be  expected  to  insure  on  his  own  account,  treating  the  licence  as 
a  wasting  security  ;  that  the  Bill  as  it  stood  would  not  greatly 
reduce  the  number  of  hcences,  and  as  the  value  of  surviving 
licences  would  increase,  the  existing  difficulties  would  be  inten- 
sified ;  and  that  the  Bill  without  a  time-limit  would  interfere 
with  the  introduction  of  local  veto  and  disinterested  manage- 
ment. Among  the  subsequent  speakers,  many  of  whom  merely 
repeated,  with  variations,  famiUar  arguments.  Sir  John  Gorst 
{Cambridge  Univ,),  while  advocating  a  time-limit,  suggested  that 
the  right  course  would  be  to  treat  licences  as  worth  the  number 
of  years'  purchase  set  by  the  time-limit,  and  compensate  any 
holder  whose  Ucence  was  refused  renewal  on  grounds  other  than 
misconduct  to  the  extent  of  the  unexpired  value.  Mr.  Worsley 
Taylor  {Blackpool,  Lanes,  W.),  opposing  the  time-limit,  laid  stress 
on  the  reduction  which  would  be  effected  under  the  Bill  in  the 
number  of  the  ante-1869  beerhouses,  a  reduction  with  which  the 
time-limit  would  interfere.     Sir  E.  Grey  denounced  the  Bill  as 
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perpetuating  a  bad  system,  and  said  that  a  time-limit  would 
enable  communities  hereafter  to  try  new  systems,  such  as  local 
option  or  municipalisation — a  view  contested  by  Mr.  Lyttelton, 
and  reiterated  next  day  by  Sir  E.  Eeid  (who  repeated  the  con- 
tention that  at  the  last  general  election  the  electors  had  been 
appealed  to  only  on  one  issue — the  war).  The  last  position  was 
attacked  by  the  Sohcitor-Generai  (Sir  E.  Carson,  Dublin  Univ.), 
who  asked  the  supporters  of  the  time-limit  whether  they  were 
prepared  to  face  a  renewal  of  the  present  difficulties  seven  years 
hence,  and  argued  that  the  Bill  would  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  in  three  directions :  by  bringing  under  control  of  the 
justices  the  ante-1869  beerhouses,  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
of  licensed  houses  ;  by  establishing  a  compensation  fund  and  so 
facilitating  reduction,  and  by  preventing  a  monopoly  of  new 
licences.  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  in  a  vigorous  speech,  treated  the 
Bill  as  an  electioneering  device.  Mr.  Groves  {Salford,  5.)  re- 
garded it  as  a  temperance  measure,  but  Mr.  Cameron  Corbett, 
the  Unionist  Member  for  Glasgow  (Tradeston),  ridiculed  this 
view.  Mr.  Bryce  said  that  he  did  not  see  why  a  moral  claim  to 
the  renewal  of  a  licence  should  be  perpetuated,  and  Mr.  T. 
Shaw  {Hatoiok  DisL),  who  laid  stress  on  the  intimidation  of  the 
Government  by  the  trade,  favoured  a  fourteen  years'  time-limit, 
after  which  a  licence  granted  for  a  year  would  carry  with  it  no 
expectation  of  renewal. 

Mr.  Balfour,  after  repudiating  with  vigour  the  charge  that 
this  was  a  mere  electioneering  measure,  claimed  that  his  party 
were  the  true  temperance  reformers,  while  the  Opposition  had 
resisted  every  attempt  at  real  improvement.  The  Government  did 
not  desire  to  endow,  and  did  not  endow,  the  trade  ;  1,200,000/. 
a  year  would  be  available  for  the  reduction  of  licences  ;  and  the 
Bill  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  temperance  reform.  Parlia- 
ment was  now  paramount  over  the  trade,  and  would  be  para- 
mount in  the  future,  and  still  be  free  to  make  experiments  ;  but 
it  would  be  folly  to  destroy  a  Bill  which  must  do  much  good  in 
the  immediate  future  in  the  hope  of  some  unknown  method  of 
dealing  with  the  question  fourteen  or  twenty  years  hence. 

After  a  violent  speech  from  Mr.  Slack  {St,  Albans,  Herts) 
against  the  Bill,  Mr.  Balfour  moved  the  closure,  which  was 
carried  by  289  to  205  after  a  storm  of  protests,  and  an  unavail- 
ing appeal  from  Mr.  Crooks  (Deptford)  to  the  Chairman  to  be 
allowed  to  continue  the  debate.  Colonel  Williams'  amendment 
for  a  time-limit  of  fourteen  years  was  rejected  by  306  to  187  ; 
and  Mr.  Griffith's  amendment  for  a  seven  years'  limit  was  also 
rejected  by  290  to  192. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Opposition  at  this  result,  com- 
bined with  their  chagrin  at  the  stifling  of  debate  on  burning 
questions  by  the  device  of  **  blocking  notices,"  caused  them  to 
seize  every  remaining  opportunity  for  attacking  the  Government. 
On  the  next  day  (June  8)  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  questioned 
as  to  the  employment  of  Chinese  foremen  in  the  Band  Mines, 
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but  an  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  to  move  the  ad- 
journment, to  discuss  whether  such  employment  did  not  involve 
the  breach  of  a  pledge  given  by  Mr.  Lyttelton  that  no  w^hite 
labour  should  be  displaced,  proved  unavailing,  for  the  Speaker 
ruled  that  the  motion  was  covered  by  a  **  blocking  notice.*'  The 
reference  of  the  Aliens  Bill  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Law, 
which  was  proposed  by  the  Government,  was  debated  for  nearly 
five  hours  subsequently,  the  proposal  being  opposed  by  Mr. 
Trevelyan  (Elland,  W.B.  Yorks)  and  other  Members  on  the 
ground  that  the  measure  dealt  with  matters  of  public  policy  of 
a  highly  contentious  nature,  and  therefore  requiring  detailed 
discussion  in  the  House.  This  line  was  taken  by  (amongst 
others)  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Gibson- 
Bowles  and  Mr.  Churchill  (who  spoke,  for  the  first  time,  from 
the  Opposition  benches),  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  strongly  sup- 
ported the  reference  as  carrjring  out  that  purpose  of  facilitating 
business  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  had  m  view  in  instituting 
G-rand  Committees.  After  other  speeches,  Mr.  Balfour,  whose 
absence  during  part  of  the  debate  had  been  much  commented 
on,  said  that  the  Bill  was  near  the  border  line,  but  that  its  prin- 
ciple had  been  affirmed  by  a  majority  larger  than  that  which 
usually  supported  the  Government,  and  the  reference  would  ex- 
pedite its  progress.  This  course  was  decided  on  by  277  to  187. 
The  formal  resolution  authorising  the  payment  of  salaries  and 
expenses  necessitated  by  the  Bill  was  also  strongly  opposed, 
and  only  carried  after  the  application  of  the  closure  by  192  to 
140.  The  effect  was  somewhat  to  delay  the  Licensing  Bill, 
with  which  no  progress  was  made  that  evening,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  which  was  not  resumed  till  June  27.  In  the  interim, 
however,  fresh  protests  were  made  against  it  by  demonstrations 
at  Birmingham  and  Manchester  (June  11),  by  the  London 
Branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  (June  11),  by  the  In- 
corporated Society  of  Justices'  Clerks  (about  June  22)  on  the 
ground  of  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction,  and  by  a  huge  and  well- 
managed  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  on  June  24. 

The  grievance  of  "blocking  motions  '*  had  been  ventilated  in 
the  House  of  Conmions  on  Jime  9,  but  without  much  effect. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  {Saffron  WaHden,  Essex)  asked  the  Prime  Minister 
whether  he  was  aware  that  there  were  thirty-four  notices  of 
motion  on  the  paper  for  the  discussion  of  which  no  day  had  been 
fixed,  and  that  the  House  was,  therefore,  prevented  from  dis- 
cussing (on  an  emergency  motion  for  the  adjournment),  amongst 
other  questions,  fiscal  reform,  the  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia, 
the  Congo  State  and  Tibet,  the  reorganisation  of  the  War  Office, 
a  group  of  questions  relating  to  Chinese  labour  in  the  Transvaal, 
compulsory  military  service,  the  system  of  putting  down  block- 
ing motions  and  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  dissolution.  Mr. 
Balfour  replied  that  most  of  these  subjects  had  been  repeatedly 
discussed  or  might  be  discussed  in  Committee  of  Supply  (as  was 
presently  proved)  or  otherwise,  and  the  rest  could  not  be  brought 
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up  on  a  motion  for  adjournment.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman 
asked  for  a  Select  Committee  on  the  practice,  but  Mr.  Balfour 
replied  that  blocking  motions  could  not  be  treated  of  apart  from 
the  question  whether  the  rule  as  to  moving  the  adjournment  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  "  urgent  public  importance  '*  had  not  been  abused 
also,  and  possibly  other  rules  of  the  House.  He  offered  to  put 
on  the  paper  a  sketch  of  an  amendment  of  the  rule,  but  the 
matter  went  no  further.  He  pleasantly  disclaimed  all  know- 
ledge as  to  the  fact  that  these  notices  were  occasionally  put 
down  after  consultation  with  the  Government  whips. 

On  June  9,  however,  the  House,  for  once,  showed  itself 
unanimous,  in  the  discussion  of  the  charges  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Congo  State, .  for  which  an  opening  was 
afforded  in  Committee  of  Supply  by  the  Foreign  Office  vote. 
The  debate  was  initiated  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  {Forest  of  Dean, 
Olouc,),  who  referred  to  the  grave  charges  made  by  Lord  Cromer, 
Consul  Casement  and  others  (see  chap,  vii.,  Foreign  and  Colo- 
nial History).  His  contentions  were  emphasised  by  Mr.  Austin 
Taylor  {Toxteth,  Liverpool),  Mr.  Emmott  (Oldham)  and  Sir  John 
Gorst  (Cambridge  Univ.),  and  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  {Cleveland, 
N,B.  Yorks)  insisted  that  it  was  our  duty  to  interfere  under 
Article  VI.  of  the  Berlin  Act ;  while  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice 
suggested  that  some  of  the  replies  of  the  Congo  State  to  the 
representations  made  to  it  would  justify  a  naval  Power  in  hint- 
ing at  the  practicability  of  an  occupation  of  Boma.  He  hoped 
for  Anglo-French  co-operation  to  improve  matters. 

Lord  Percy  (Under-Foreign  Secretary),  in  a  detailed  reply, 
said  that  the  policy  that  had  been  pursued  was  not  so  much  that 
of  the  Government  as  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  nation. 
The  Government  regretted  that  the  charges  had  not  been  in- 
quired into,  and  that  the  Congo  Government  had  not  only  denied 
that  there  was  a  case  for  inquiry,  but  had  ascribed  the  charges, 
absurdly,  to  commercial  jealousy.  It  had  shown  itself  either 
afraid  of  the  disclosure  of  atrocities  by  an  independent  inquiry, 
or  unwilling  to  reform  the  system  under  which  they  were  pos- 
sible. The  British  Government  was  prepared  to  make  every 
allowance  for  its  difficulties,  but  could  not  acquit  it  of  grave 
responsibility  for  the  continuance  of  a  system  under  which  the 
exploitation  of  the  commercial  resources  of  the  country  was 
made  the  excuse  by  its  agents  for  '*  insensate  and  inhuman 
barbarity."  Most  of  the  suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  situa- 
tion, however,  were  impracticable.  To  demand  extra-territorial 
jurisdiction  for  Great  Britain  would  not  help  the  natives.  The 
British  Government  wished  that  any  representation  addressed 
to  the  Congo  Government  could  be  international,  but  the  Powers 
signatory  of  the  Berlin  Act  were  mostly  unwilling  to  join.  The 
situation  had  been  improved  by  the  promise  of  the  Congo  Govern- 
ment to  investigate  the  charges,  but  they  had  done  nothing  to 
meet  our  wishes  as  to  the  reference  of  British  trade  rights  to  the 
Hague  tribunal,  and  the  nc^ture  s^nd  scope  of  the  investigation 
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was  not  stated.  The  British  Grovernment  wished  the  tribunal 
of  inquiry  to  be  as  far  as  possible  international.  What  was  at 
stake  was  the  fair  fame  of  European  civilisation.  Sir  E.  Grey 
agreed  generally  with  these  views,  but  desired  to  see  a  conference 
of  the  European  Powers  called  for  the  revision  of  the  Berlin 
Act. 

The  debate  then  passed  to  other  matters ;  among  them  the 
action  of  the  Foreign  OflBce  under  the  Sugar  Convention.  Mr. 
Gibson  Bowles  complained  of  the  want  of  mformation  as  to  that 
action  and  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Commission, 
mentioning  among  other  points  that  the  papers  of  the  Commis- 
sion were  badly  edited,  that  it  had  decided  that  Canadian,  South 
African  and  Australian  sugars  were  **  bounty-fed  "  and  subject 
to  a  diflferential  duty,  and  that  **  sugared  products  "  were  not 
subject  to  the  restrictions  on  bountjr-fed  sugar.  Lord  Percy 
extenuated  the  charge  against  the  editing,  and  contradicted  the 
statement  as  to  Colonial  sugars.  On  the  recent  troubles  in 
Armenia,  too,  Mr.  Bryce  asked  for  further  information ;  but 
Lord  Percy  took  up  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Balfour  at  the 
Albert  Hall — that  much  blame  was  to  be  attached  to  the  revolu- 
tionaries, and  that  Great  Britain  must  not  become  their  *'  cats- 
paw."  In  an  interval  in  the  debate,  the  extension  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  tramways  down  Tottenham  Court  Boad, 
proposed  in  a  Bill  promoted  by  the  Council  and  strongly  objected 
to  by  the  shopkeepers,  was  defeated  by  135  to  106.  A  clause 
was  also  inserted,  which  the  Council  had  accepted,  making  the 
likelihood  of  an  extension  of  the  lines  over  Westminster  Bridge 
and  along  the  Embankment  more  remote  than  ever.  Mr.  John 
Bums,  advocating  the  Tottenham  Court  Road  Extension,  pre- 
dicted that  in  a  few  years  the  tube  railways  would  be  abandoned. 

An  extra-Parliamentary  effort  was  made  to  rally  independent 
opinion  to  the  Liberal  standard,  by  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
League  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  on  June  10,  which  was 
addressed  by  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The  former 
said  the  League  was  needed  to  unite  and  leaven  the  Liberal 
Opposition.  In  the  first  place,  their  watchword  was  efficiency ; 
and  he  heartily  approved  of  the  Report  of  the  Esher  Conmiittee, 
and  of  the  reforms  which  had  followed  it.  Then  they  were 
Imperialists — sane  and  practical  Imperialists,  who  wished  to 
differentiate  sane  Impenahsm  from  the  *'  shoddy,  advertising 
and  terrifying"  kind.  After  deprecating  the  Tory-Liberalism 
which  adhered  to  measures  unacceptable  to  the  electorate,  he 
said  that  Liberals  had  supreme  interests  in  common ;  they 
were  fighting  mal-administration  and  mal-legislation  ;  Protec- 
tion, avowed  and  insidious ;  the  corrupt  rule  of  interests,  such 
as  the  liquor  interests  ;  and  they  were  also  fighting  two  con- 
summate Parliamentary  strategists.  They  must  rally  all  the 
recruits  they  could,  including  the  Free  Trade  Unionists,  many 
of  whom  were  inclining  towards  Liberahsm,  though  not  to  a 
narrow,  fanatical,   vindictive  ox  retrograde  Liberalism.    The 
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Government  had  given  them  clear  issues,  except  on  the  fiscal 
question,  where  it  altered  its  colour  according  to  its  surround- 
ings. He  thought  the  highest  intellect  of  the  country  was 
again  turning  towards  Liberalism.  Beviewing  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's account  of  the  record  of  the  Government,  Lord  Rosebery 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  aim  of  the  Anglo-French  Agree- 
ment, but  said  that  no  more  one-sided  agreement  was  ever  con- 
cluded between  two  Powers  at  peace  with  each  other,  and  he 
suggested  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  handing  over  the  coast  of 
Morocco  to  a  ^eat  military  Power.  The  programime  of  the 
next  Liberal  Ministry  would  be  marked  out  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years  by  the  achievements  of  the  existing  Government, 
but  as  the  predominant  partner  was  not  yet  converted  to  Home 
Bule,  there  was  no  possibility  of  its  establishing,  or  attempting 
to  establish,  a  Parliament  in  Dublin. 

During  the  next  few  days,  English  Members  being  largely 
withdrawn  from  Westminster  by  the  attractions  of  Ascot,  the 
principal  subject  in  the  Commons  was  the  Scottish  Education 
Bill,  which  went  nearly  through  committee  with  little  opposition 
save  on  points  of  detail,  unimportant  in  view  of  its  subsequent 
fate.  The  proceedings,  however,  took  so  lon^  as  to  necessitate 
the  postponement  of  the  Port  of  London  Bill,  against  which 
powerful  interests  were  arrayed. 

Much  speculation  was  aroused,  however,  by  the  postpone- 
ment of  Mr.  Amold-Forster's  statement  on  Army  Beform, 
promised  for  June  16.  On  June  16  Mr.  Balfour  announced 
that  it  must  again  be  put  off;  the  date  was  a  mistake,  for  which 
he  himself  took  the  blame.  In  explanation  he  referred  to  the 
complexity  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  suggestions  made  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  Militia  and  Volun- 
teers. But  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Beform  scheme  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Brodrick,  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr. 
Wyndham,  and  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  engaged  in  averting  a 
Ministerial  crisis. 

The  postponement  gave  an  opening  for  a  debate  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  on  the  work  and  position  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  A  Departmental  Committee,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Jersey,  had  just  reported,  recommending  the  abolition  of  the 
present  title  of  the  Board  and  the  raising  of  the  status  and 
emoluments  of  its  President  and  Parliamentary  Secretary.  The 
Beport  and  the  work  of  the  Board  were  variously  criticised,  but 
the  reconstruction  proposals  were  generally  approved.  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour,  in  his  reply,  mentioned,  amongst  other  points, 
that  Consuls  would  in  future  have  to  spend  some  time  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Board  before  entering  on  their 
commercial  duties,  and  deprecated,  for  various  reasons,  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  commercial  expert  should  be  appointed  to  the 
Presidency. 

Outside  Parliament  noteworthy  incidents  were  afforded  by  a 
speech  by  Lord  Spencer  at  the  City  Liberal  Club,  comment- 
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ing  sharply  on  the  acceptance  of  ofl&ce  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
and    Lord    Selborne   in  the  reconstituted    and    now   entirely 

Sn>Chamberlain  Liberal  Unionist  Association;  and  a  speech 
ehvered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  a  dinner  of 
bankers  and  merchants  at  the  Mansion  House,  in  which  he  held 
out  no  hope  of  reducing  expenditure,  but  stated  his  beUef  that 
fresh  revenue  could  be  raised  without  injury  to  any  class  or 
undue  disturbance  to  trade.  The  first  point  was  taken  to  mean 
that  the  new  Army  scheme  was  defeated  ;  the  second  was  em- 
phasised by  Mr.  Chamberlain  (senior)  who,  in  proposing  the 
health  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  referred  to  the  well-lmown  story  of 
King  John's  method  of  extorting  money  from  the  Jew,  and 
eulogised  the  **  painless  dentistry  '*  of  scientific  taxation. 

Bye-elections,  however,  continued  unfavourable  both  to  the 
Government  and  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  the  Market  Har- 
borough  division  of  Leicestershire,  vacated  by  the  resignation 
from  ill-health  of  Mr.  Logan  (L.),  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  an  ex- 
M.P.  and  advanced  Liberal,  was  returned  (June  17)  by  a  larger 
majority  than  Mr.  Logan's,  receiving  7,843  votes  agamst  6,110 
cast  for  Mr.  Harvey  Dixon  (C).  At  Devonport,  where  one 
seat  was  vacated  by  the  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Lockie  (C),  Mr. 
J.  W.  Benn,  an  advanced  Liberal,  received  6,219  votes,  Sir 
John  Jackson  (C),  who  had  local  influence  as  a  contractor  for 
the  Devonport  Dockyard  extension,  5,179.  In  both  cases  the 
Unionist  candidates  hmited  themselves  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
Balfour  in  fisccJ  policy  and  condemned  the  taxation  of  food  ;  and 
Mr.  Dixon  favoured  a  considerable  concession  to  Nonconformists 
in  the  matter  of  reh^ous  education.  The  Chinese  labour  ques- 
tion was  prominent  ni  both  contests. 

Deprived  of  their  opportunities  of  debate  in  the  Conamons 
the  Liberals  again  turned  to  the  Upper  House.  On  June  20 
Lord  Coleridge  called  attention  to  the  death  rate  and  treatment 
of  black  labourers  in  the  Transvaal  mines,  and  moved  a  resolu- 
tion regretting  that  the  Government  had  disregarded  the  opinion 
of  Austraha,  New  Zealand  and  Cape  Colony,  as  to  Chinese  labour 
in  the  Transvaal,  in  view  of  the  help  rendered  by  those  Colonies 
in  the  war.  After  referring  to  the  blocking  of  debate  in  the  Lower 
House  he  quoted  statistics  showing  the  high  death  rate,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  output  of  gold  was  as  great  as  before  the  war, 
and  the  labour  employed  to  produce  it  was  relatively  less.  He 
believed  that  the  importation  of  Chinamen  with  families  was 
discouraged.  He  attacked  the  tyranny  of  the  capitalist  oligarchy. 
Lord  Harris,  as  a  director  and  chairman  of  South  African  min- 
ing enterprises,  defended  the  mine-owners.  He  threw  doubt 
on  the  testimony  of  the  Cape  Blue-book,  and  declared  that  every 
effort  was  made  to  check  ill-treatment  of  the  natives  as  well  as 
to  reduce  the  death  rate.  One  difficulty  was  that  the  miners 
disliked  using  the  dust-reducing  apphances.  Lord  Norton  de- 
precated interference  with  what  was  practically  a  self-governing 
CJolony,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  showed  that  the  Chinese 
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immigrants  were  made  aware  that  they  might  bring  their  families, 
but  few  had  brought  them.  They  would  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 
He  declined  to  add  to  the  reply  already  given  to  the  Colonies,  or 
to  enter  upon  the  merits  of  Chinese  labour ;  but  he  went  in  con- 
siderable detail  into  the  allegations  as  to  frauds  in  respect  of 
wages,  unauthorised  flogging,  and  the  high  death  rate,  which  he 
stated  to  be  attributable  largely  to  other  causes  than  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mines.  In  all  these  points  great  efforts  were  being 
made  at  improvement,  and  with  some  success.  After  a  speech 
from  Lord  Carrington,  who  supported  the  resolution,  Lord 
Onslow  emphasised  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  secure 
fair  treatment  for  the  natives,  and  the  motion  was  ultimately 
negatived  without  a  division. 

A  new  subject,  however,  now  presented  itself  wholly  unfore- 
seen and  of  **  urgent  public  importance."  Sir  Charles  Eliot, 
the  Administrator  of  the  East  A&ican  Protectorate,  which  was 
still  under  the  Foreign  Office,  had  dissented  from  certain  steps 
taken  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  regard  to  the  allotnient  of  lands 
in  the  Protectorate  to  a  European  syndicate,  and  had  telegraphed 
his  resignation,  demanded  an  inquiry,  and  started  on  his  way 
home.  It  was  believed  in  England  that  the  objection  had  refer- 
ence to  a  contemplated  allotment  of  land  for  a  Jewish ''  Zionist  " 
colony,  a  project  which  had  been  strongly  deprecated  by  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  and  other  authorities  on  Africa.  Sir  Charles 
Eliot's  eminence  in  the  diplomatic  service  and  his  knowledge 
of  native  questions,  not  to  speak  of  his  authority  as  a  scholar 
and  linguist,  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  must  be  exception- 
ally good  reasons  for  his  course,  and  Mr.  Cathcart  Wason  (Inde- 
pendent Liberal,  Orkney  and  Shetland)  obtained  leave  on  June  20 
to  move  the  adjournment,  in  order  to  discuss  the  danger  to 
the  peace  of  East  Africa  arising  out  of  the  projected  establish- 
ment of  an  alien  colony  on  lands  now  occupied  by  the  natives. 
After  several  speeches,  however.  Lord  Percy  (Under-Foreign 
Secretary)  replied  that  the  motion  was  based  on  a  misconception. 
The  Jewish  Colonial  Trust,  representing  one  section  or  the 
Zionist  movement,  had  approached  Lord  Lansdowne  in  July, 
1903,  in  regard  to  the  lease  of  a  tract  of  land  for  a  Jewish 
settlement  in  East  Africa.  Their  representatives  were  now  in- 
specting the  land  offered  them,  but  it  was  between  Lake  Victoria 
and  Lake  Kudolf,  where  there  were  practically  no  natives.  The 
disagreement  between  Sir  Charles  Eliot  and  the  Government 
which  had  led  to  his  resignation  related  to  a  quite  different 
question,  that  of  the  necessity  of  reserving  a  large  area  in  the 
province  of  Naivasha  for  the  Masai  tribe,  and  of  refusing  to 
grant  leases  in  that  area  to  Europeans.  Eventually  the  motion 
was  negatived  without  a  division.  [This  subject  is  dealt  with  in 
chap.  vii.  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  History.]  Two  days  later  an 
attempt  at  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  to  discuss  a  matter 
which  seemed  equally  unforeseen  and,  on  its  face,  of  public 
importance  failed  and  led  to  an  angry  scene.     The  Speaker  had 
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gone  to  Oxford  to  receive  an  honorary  de^ee,  the  Chairman  of 
Committees — who  by  tradition  is  not  qmte  so  independent  of 
party — necjessarily  taking  his  place  as  Deputy  Speaker.  The 
temper  of  the  Opposition  had  been  roused  during  question  time 
by  the  alleged  violation  of  a  pledge  attributed  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary  that  the  minimum  wage  of  the  Chinese  labourers 
should  not  be  lower  than  those  of  their  Kaf^  competitors  in 
the  mines  and  should  be  at  least  2s.  per  day.  It  now  appeared 
that  the  Kaffir  minimum  was  to  be  45^.  and  the  Chinese  SOs.  per 
month,  so  that  the  Chinese  might  be  expected  to  undercut  and 
exclude  the  Kaffirs.  Mr.  Ly ttelton  disclaimed  any  pledge ;  he 
had  said  he  understood  that  the  Chinese  would  not  come  for 
less  than  2s.  a  day,  but  he  found  he  was  wrong ;  the  under- 
cutting which  was  apprehended  was  sufficiently  provided  against, 
and  the  minimum  wage  of  SOs.  was  meant  only  for  malingerers 
or  inefficients.  This  reply  exasperated  the  Opposition,  who 
knew  that  a  blocking  notice  precluded  further  debate  until  the 
salary  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  could  be  discussed  on  the  Esti- 
mates. Subsequently,  Dr.  Hutchinson  (Bye)  asked  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton  for  information  as  to  the  precautions  taken  in  view  of  the 
outbreak  of  beri-beri  among  the  newly  landed  Chinese  coolies, 
and,  being  dissatisfied  with  his  answer,  asked  leave  to  move  the 
adjournment.  But  the  Deputy  Speaker  ruled  that  the  outbreak 
was  covered  by  notices  of  motion  already  on  the  paper,  so  that 
they  precluded  discussion  of  a  contingency  absolutely  unforeseen 
when  they  were  framed.  Mr.  Bedmond  indignantly  asked  the 
Prime  Minister  whether  he  would  prevent  the  House  from  being 
reduced  to  impotence  and  would  use  his  influence  with  his  sup- 
porters to  prevent  the  abuse  of  its  forms.  Mr.  Balfour  intimated 
as  before  that  one  abuse  was  being  used  to  check  another,  and 
suggested  that  the  outbreak  would  be  better  discussed  on  the 
sakbry  of  the  Colonial  Secretaxy.  In  a  further  reply  he  told  Mr. 
Gibson  Bowles  that  he  had  not  promised  to  devise  a  rule  deal- 
ing with  blocking  notices,  but  only  one  deaUng  with  adjourn- 
ments for  the  hoUdays.  Question  time  closed  amid  clamour 
from  the  Opposition.  But  hght  was  again  sought  in  the  House 
of  Lords  (June  24)  when  Lord  Bipon  asked  what  steps  were 
being  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  newly  introduced  dis- 
ease in  South  Africa — mentioning  that  he  did  so  because  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  was  prevented  in  the  Commons.  Lord 
Lansdowne  assured  the  House  that  the  Government  had  no 
desire  to  withhold  information,  but  that  none  of  an  official 
character  had  yet  arrived.  The  Government,  however,  would 
ascertain  whether  the  steps  taken  by  the  local  authorities 
were  adequate,  and  see  that  they  were  supplemented  if  neces- 
sary. 

These  events  in  the  Commons  retarded  the  committee  stage 
of  the  Finance  Bill,  which  had  begun  on  June  20.  The  flrst 
clause,  embodying  the  increased  tea  duty,  was  attacked  by  a 
number  of  amendments.     Mr.  Buxton  (Poplar)  moved  to  post- 
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pone  it  until  a  possible  increase  of  the  income  tax  had  been 
considered,  but  the  motion  was  rejected  by  207  to  132.  Mr. 
Lewis  (Flint  Dist,)  moved  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  8d.  to 
6d.,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  {Cleveland,  N.B,  Yorks),  support- 
ing the  proposal,  contended  that  the  poor  were  unduly  burdened 
with  taxation,  a  view  supported  by  Sir  John  Gorst  {Cambridge 
Univ.),  who  asked  for  an  assurance  that  the  increased  duty  was 
not  a  preparation  for  "tarifif  reform."  Sir  William  Harcourt 
referred  to  the  **  formidable  declaration  "  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  the  Mansion  House  on  June  17,  and  protested 
against  the  increase,  relative  and  absolute,  of  indirect  taxation, 
and  especially  of  the  tea  duty. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  explained  that  he  had  only 
meant  that  no  great  reduction  of  expenditure  could  be  expected 
as  long  as  we  had  to  maintain  our  defensive  preparations  on  the 
scale  now  needed.  He  justified  the  remission  of  direct  taxation 
in  1903  by  referring  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  income-tax  payer 
during  the  war,  and  urged  that,  considering  the  vital  import- 
ance to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  and 
Army  and  of  our  command  of  the  sea,  they  should  bear  their 
fair  share  of  the  expenditure.  Sir  Henry  Fowler  said  that  our 
present  expenditure  was  necessitated,  not  by  the  condition  of 
the  world,  but  by  the  policy  of  the  present  Government.  Ex- 
penditure on  the  Navy  would  not  be  objected  to,  but  the 
extravagant  expenditure  on  the  Army  must  give  rise  to  con- 
troversy. If  the  additional  taxation  proposed  were  necessary  a 
further  increase  of  the  tobacco  duty  or  of  the  income  tax  would 
have  been  open  to  less  objection.  After  further  discussion 
(interrupted  by  Mr.  Wason*s  motion  on  Sir  Charles  Eliot's 
resignation)  the  closure  was  applied  and  the  amendment  re- 
jected by  217  to  165. 

Next  day  further  vain  attempts  were  made  at  a  reduction  of 
the  duty,  but  Ministers  were  nearly  defeated  through  the  scanty 
attendance  of  their  supporters — a  circumstance  which  produced 
a  strongly  worded  "  whip.**  The  only  concession  made  by  the 
Government  was  that  the  duties  should  run  till  July  1  instead 
of  August  1,  1905.  On  the  succeeding  day  attempts,  also  in 
vain,  were  made  to  get  rid  of  the  new  tobacco  duties  ;  but  the 
misunderstanding  between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Mr.  McKenna  was  incidentally  cleared  up,  the  former  disclaim- 
ing any  Protectionist  aim  for  the  increased  duty  on  **  strips.** 
Incidentally  Sir  F.  Wills  {Bristol,  N,)  condemned  the  character  of 
foreign  cigarettes ;  and,  later,  asked  for  relief  for  the  holders  of 
'*  strips,**  whose  loss  would  otherwise  be  350,000/.  or  400,000Z. 
The  debate,  however,  was  suspended  till  July  18  to  make  way 
for  the  Licensing  Bill. 

Two  Irish  debates  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  week.  That 
on  the  vote  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  on  June  23  was  largely  made  up  of  Nationalist 
criticisms  of  a  recent  book  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett — written  in 
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his  unofficial  capacity — and  of  the  stafif  of  the  Department,  some 
Unionist  Members  joining  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Wyndham  made 
a  spirited  defence  of  the  Department,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
vote,  moved  by  Mr.  Farrell  {Longford,  N.),  was  negatived  by  146 
to  76.  On  June  24  the  second  reading  of  the  Labourers  (Ire- 
land) Bill  was  carried  without  a  division,  after  a  debate  termin- 
ated by  the  closure.  The  Nationalists  expressed  themselves  as 
greatly  disappointed  with  the  measure,  and  some  Unionists  also 
criticised  it  unfavourably.  The  Bill  was  designed  to  simplify  and 
cheapen  the  existing  procedure  as  to  the  compulsory  acquisition 
of  land  for  the  building  of  labourers*  cottages  by  local  authori- 
ties in  Ireland.  It  was  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Law,  which  reported  on  it  (July  27) ;  but  was  not  further  pro- 
ceeded with. 

A  valuable  service,  of  the  non-political  order,  was  per- 
formed this  week  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  great  sculptor, 
Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  who  died  in  1842,  left  property  producing 
an  annual  income  of  between  2,000Z.  and  3,000Z.  to  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  for  the  purchase  of  paint- 
ings or  sculpture  of  high  artistic  merit  executed  in  the  British 
Isles.  For  some  years,  and  especially  since  the  opening  of  the 
Tate  Gallery,  the  use  made  of  the  fund  had  been  unfavourably 
criticised,  and  recently  the  attack  had  been  vigorously  renewed 
in  the  periodical  press  by  conspicuous  art  critics.  It  was  com- 
plained that  the  fund  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  inferior 
pictures  at  low  prices,  chiefly  from  ee^h  year's  exhibitions,  and 
that  the  national  galleries  contained  no  works  of  such  eminent 
artists  as  Burne  Jones,  Kossetti  and  Whistler.  These  com- 
plaints were  repeated  by  Lord  Lytton  in  the  House  on  June 
21,  in  support  of  his  motion  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  which 
was  accepted  by  Lord  Windsor  and  Lord  Lansdowne  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  after  Lord  Wemyss  and  Lord  Davey  had 
explained  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  approved  of 
and  would  assist  the  inquiry,  but  that  they  felt  themselves 
hampered  by  the  conditions  of  the  bequest. 

We  may  add  here  that  the  report  of  the  committee,  which 
included  Lords  Crewe  (chairman),  Carlisle  and  Lytton,  with 
other  Peers,  appeared  very  promptly,  being  summarised  (before 
actual  publication  indeed)  in  the  Times  of  August  12.  It  advised 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Selection,  consisting  of  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  ex  officio,  and  two  members 
elected  for  five  years,  an  Academician  by  the  Council  of  the 
Boyal  Academy,  and  an  A.R.A.  by  the  body  of  Associates.  To 
this  committee  the  leading  artistic  societies  of  the  United  King- 
dom would  report  as  to  works  suitable  for  purchase.  Relaxa- 
tions were  also  recommended  in  the  interpretation  of  Sir  F. 
Chantrey *s  will,  so  as  not  to  exclude  the  purchase  of  incomplete 
sculptures,  or  of  works  by  a  foreign  artist  resident  in  Great  Britain, 
even  if  partly  executed  abroad.  The  report  fully  exonerated  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  from  all  suspicion  of  improper 
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motives,  but  stated  that  it  had  looked  too  exclusively  to  the 
Boyal  Academy  exhibitions. 

The  position  of  the  Government  in  the  latter  part  of  June 
was  generally  felt  to  be  insecure.  They  had  been  saved  from 
defeat  in  the  Commons  only  by  the  exertions  of  a  few  of  their 
supporters  in  talking  against  time  and  stifling  debate.  The 
Licensing  Bill  had  estranged  many  of  the  clergy  and  others, 
who  were  commonly  among  their  most  faithful  supporters  ;  the 
bye-elections  were  uniformly  and  exceptionally  unfavourable, 
and  great  hopes  were  entertained  by  the  Opposition  of  winning 
the  Chertsey  division  of  Surrey,  just  vacated  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Fyler,  and  ordinarily  one  of  the  safest  Conservative 
seats  in  England.  Sir  John  Leng,  the  Liberal  Member  for  Dun- 
dee, even  ventured  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister  whether,  in  default 
of  any  public  demand  for  the  Licensing  Bill,  and  in  view  of  the 
number  of  adverse  petitions,  of  the  objection  to  increased  taxation 
in  time  of  peace,  and  of  the  results  of  the  bye-elections,  he  would 
not  wind  up  the  session  and  appeal  to  the  country ;  and  Mr. 
Balfour,  in  his  printed  reply  to  the  question  (which  was  **  un- 
starred,"  and  therefore  not  put  in  the  House),  published  June 
25,  stated  that  this  course  would  not  be  taken  unless  the  Govern- 
ment either  incurred  such  a  defeat  as  showed  that  they  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  House,  or  were  deprived  of  that  day-to-day 
support  necessary  to  carry  on  business.  In  either  case  they 
would  at  once  **  ask  relief  from  responsibilities  which  they  are 
not  sustaining  for  their  own  comfort  and  satisfaction.'*  This 
**  cry  of  despair  "  was  seized  on  by  Lord  Bosebery  in  a  speech  at 
a  large  Liberal  garden  party  given  at  Lambton  Castle  by  Lord 
Durham.  He  drew  the  inference  that  the  Government — the 
**  hanky-panky  **  Government  which  used  for  its  own  purposes 
the  power  given  it  by  the  country  solely  that  it  might  carry  on 
the  war — existed  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He 
concluded  by  pointing  out  that  the  conciliation  of  the  liquor 
trade  by  the  Licensing  Bill  was  an  example  of  what  would  con- 
stantly happen  under  a  Protectionist  regime. 

A  momentary  diversion  of  interest  from  party  warfare  was 
afiforded  by  the  visit  of  the  King  to  the  German  Emperor  at 
Kiel  (June  24-July  1).  This  visit,  some  incidents  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  our  Chronicle  of  Events,  was  not  primarily,  if  at 
all,  of  a  political  character.  It  was,  however,  followed  appro- 
priately enough  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-German  Arbitra- 
tion Treaty,  modelled  on  that  with  France,  and  constituting 
the  second  in  the  remarkable  series  which  marked  the  year  1904. 
It  was  signed  in  London  on  July  12. 

Meanwhile,  pending  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's 
belated  explanation,  attempts  had  been  made  by  supporters  of 
the  Government  to  obtain  further  light  on  its  intentions  as  to 
Army  reform.  The  first,  initiated  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  June  21,  had  elicited  from  the  Under- 
Secretary  for  War  (the  Earl  of  Ponoughmore)  a  detailed  9tate- 
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ment  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  recommendations  of  the 
Esher  Committee  had  been  carried  out.  The  War  OflBce,  he 
said,  had  been  reorganised  in  accordance  with  them  ;  the  reor- 
ganisation of  local  stckffs  depended  on  larger  questions  now  under 
consideration.  The  responsibility  of  the  War  Secretary  was  in 
no  way  impaired  by  his  association  with  the  Army  Council  or 
by  the  existence  of  the  Committee  of  National  Defence.  This 
last  point  was  reiterated  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  added  further 
details,  and  (in  reply  respectively  to  criticisms  by  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth  and  Lord  Bipon)  stated  that,  though  the  Auxiliary  Forces 
could  not  be  specially  represented  on  the  Army  Council,  certain 
of  their  officers  would  be  appointed  on  the  general  staff  as  well 
as  in  the  department  of  tne  Quartermaster-General ;  and  that 
the  Prime  Minister  need  not  necessarily,  though  he  should  pre- 
ferably, be  the  president  of  the  Defence  Committee.  In  con- 
clusion, he  described  the  Esher  Beport  as  conveying  a  distorted 
representation  of  the  relations  between  the  military  and  financial 
officers  of  the  War  Office  ;  both  sections  had  resented  its  state- 
ments, and  as  regarded  the  financial  officers,  he  proceeded  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  their  tact  and  conduct. 

A  debate  on  another  part  of  the  subject  was  started  by  Lord 
Newton  on  June  27.  He  called  attention  to  the  Beport  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  on  the  Militia  and  Volunteers,  and  com- 
mented with  some  severity  on  the  treatment  the  Commission 
had  received.  The  War  Office  had  supplied  wrong  information, 
the  Admiralty  had  refused  to  supply  any.  Still  the  Commission 
had  proceeded,  and  its  drastic  and  startling  proposals  had  been 
received  with  a  universal  chorus  of  shrieks,  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  giving  it  a  kick.  Compulsory  service  was  necessary,  at 
any  rate  for  home  defence,  the  Volunteers  at  all  events  having 
broken  down.  Lord  Baglan  and  the  Duke  of  Welhngton  having 
supported  this  view  as  to  conscription.  Lord  Donoughmore, 
while  deprecating  the  demand  for  a  detailed  statement  from  the 
Government  so  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Beport,  said  its 
recommendations  were  very  costly  and  conscription  was  not 
necessary.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  defended  the  Commission — of 
which  he  had  been  chairman — and  Lord  Lansdowne  intimated 
that  the  Commissioners  had  gone  beyond  their  mandate. 

A  third  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Beckett  {Whitby)  in  the 
Commons  on  June  28.  He  moved  the  adjournment  in  order  to 
discuss  ''  the  alarming  deficiency  in  the  drafts  required  for  India 
and  South  Africa,  and  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  now 
prevaiUng  in  the  Army  owing  to  the  prolonged  delay  in  the 
announcement  of  a  definite  scheme  of  Army  re-organisation.'* 
The  report  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Becruitin^,  he  said, 
showed  that  the  number  of  recruits  had  fallen  off  seriously,  and 
the  number  of  re-enlistments  was  disappointing.  The  Army 
was  18,000  men  short  of  its  proper  strength.  The  three  years' 
enlistment  system  introduced  by  Mr.  Brodrick  had  failed,  and 
the  old  system  should  be  restored.    He  conmiented  severely  on 
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the  delay  and  indecision  of  the  Government,  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  present  state  of  the  Army  was  a  danger  to  the 
country.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  J.  Dickson-Poynder. 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  admitted  that,  though  the  number  of  recruits 
this  year  was  satisfactory,  the  three  years'  enlistment  system 
had  proved  disappointing  in  respect  of  the  infantry,  and  the 
difficulty  could  only  be  met  by  the  preparation  of  a  new  scheme 
more  in  harmony  with  our  social  conditions.  As  to  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Army,  there  was  no  conflict  of  opinion  in 
the  Cabinet ;  a  change  in  Army  administration  and  organisation 
was  essential.  The  changes  in  the  War  Office  had  been  satis- 
factorily carried  out ;  the  delay  in  producing  the  new  Army 
scheme  was  due  to  the  compUcations  of  the  problem.  They 
had  the  views  of  the  Committee  of  Defence,  and  they  had 
realised  that  the  great  demand  on  the  Army  would  be  for  work 
oversea.  Of  all  oversea  problems  the  Indian  was  the  most 
pressing,  and  they  had  recently  had  Lord  Curzon  with  them. 
They  had  had  the  report  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces  Commission, 
which  he  would  not  discuss  then,  but  the  proposal  as  to  con- 
scription was  impossible  of  acceptance  and  most  of  the  recom- 
mendations far  too  costly.  He  declined  to  bring  forward  an 
incomplete  scheme.  The  Army  must  be  efficient ;  expenditure 
on  it  must  be  reduced  ;  .and  therefore  something  in  the  Army 
must  be  reduced  also.  The  problem  was  not  insoluble,  and  the 
Army  must  be  dealt  with  drastically  Siud  soon,  but  he  must  ask 
not  to  be  unduly  pressed. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  pointed  out  that  the  sub- 
ject was  not  being  treated  as  a  party  question,  and  expressed 
his  belief  that  there  was  some  other  reason  for  the  delay  besides 
the  complications  of  the  problem  ;  but  Mr.  Balfour  complained 
that  this  attack  made  the  question  a  party  question,  and  said 
that  the  exact  time  when  the  promised  statement  was  made 
would  not  matter,  provided  it  was  made  before  the  holidays 
and  while  the  House  was  still  an  efficient  machine.  The 
Government  were  not  divided  on  any  fundamental  point  of 
Army  policy  or  on  any  other  fundamental  point.  The  difficulties 
concerned  details  alone.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  commented  on  the 
deficiency  in  the  South  African  drafts  and  the  deterrent  efifect 
on  recruiting  of  sending  the  Army  to  do  constabulary  duties  in 
South  Africa.  He  still  ascribed  the  delay  of  the  Government 
to  personal  reasons.  Mr.  Churchill  treated  the  situation  as  the 
outcome  of  the  Army  scheme  of  1901,  which  Mr.  Brodrick 
defended  as  necessitated  by  the  needs  of  the  war.  The  twelve 
o'clock  rule  cut  short  the  debate. 

The  committee  stage  of  the  Licensing  Bill  had  been  resumed 
on  June  27.  But  the  amendments,  many  of  them  destructive 
of  its  leading  principles,  covered  sixty-four  pages  of  the  Order- 
book,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  under  existing  conditions 
little  advance  could  be  made.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings  Mr.  Lloyd-George  moved  to  report  progress  as  a 
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protest  against  the  arrangement  of  the  business  of  the  House, 
and  more  particularly  the  postponement  of  the  Finance  Bill. 
Mr.  Balfour  justified  this  postponement  on  the  ground  that  the 
Licensing  Bill  required  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
was  constitutionally  precluded  from  discussing  the  details  of  the 
Finance  Bill,  and  the  motion  was  then  rejected  by  202  to  164. 
An  amendment,  previously  moved  by  Mr.  Boscawen  (Tonbridge, 
Kent),  bringing  ofif-licences  under  the  operation  of  the  measure, 
was  ironically  supported  by  Mr.  Whittaker  (Spen  Valley,  W.B. 
Yorks)  as  logically  necessary  to  this  **  brewers*  Bill,'*  and  nega- 
tived.    Amendments  were  then  successively  moved  and  debated 
at  length :  (1)  Moved  by  Mr.  Whitley  {Halifax)  to  exclude  tied 
houses  from  the  scope  of  the  Bill — negatived  (after  closure)  by 
271  to  172 ;  an  amendment  securing  the  occupier  a  fair  share 
of   the   compensation    paid   was,    however,    promised   by   the 
Solicitor-General ;  (2)  to  limit  compensation  to  existing  licences, 
which  was  accepted  agreed  to ;  (3)  by  Mr.  H.  Koberts  {Denbigh- 
shire,  W.),  to  limit  compensation  to  licences  renewed  for  more 
than  ten  years  (1891  being  the  year  of  Sharp  v,  Wakefield) — 
defeated  by  245  to  143  ;  (4)  by  Mr.  Moss  {Denbighshire,  E.),  re- 
opening the  tied-house  question — defeated  by  262  to  153  ;  (5)  next 
day,  June  28,  by  Mr.  Whittaker,  limiting  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  to  the  ante- 1869  beerhouses,  which  were  admitted  by  the 
Opposition  to  have  a  claim  to  compensation,  since  they  had  a 
Parliamentary  title,  and  by  both  sides  to  be  the  least  desirable 
kind  of  public-house — rejected  by  288  to  165 ;  (6)  by  Mr.  H. 
Roberts  {Denbighshire,  W.),  permitting  refusal  of  licences  without 
compensation  where  the  licensee  declined  to  supply  **  reasonable 
non-alcoholic  refreshments  " — rejected  on  June  29  by  265  to  180 ; 
(7)  by  Mr.  H.  Lewis  {Flint  Dist.),  enabling  the  justices  to  refuse 
renewal  on  the  ground  that  adequate  police  supervision  could 
not  be  exercised  over  the  premises — rejected  by  258  to  176  ;  (8) 
by  Mr.  H.  Eoberts,  providing  that  undesirable  practices  {e.g,, 
free  drinks  at  Christmas)  should  constitute  a  ground  for  refusal 
of  renewal  without  compensation — rejected  by  268  to  190 ;  (9) 
and  (10),  moved  respectively  by  Mr.  H.  Greene  (C,  Shrewsbury) 
and  Mr.  Bousfield  (C,  Hackney,  TF.),  and  allowing  unsuitability 
of  premises  and  failure  to  comply  with  reasonable  requirements 
of  the  licensing  justices  to  constitute  such  a  ground — negatived, 
the  former  without  a  division  and  the  latter  by  214  to  146. 

It  was  thus  clear  that  there  was  a  substantial  majority  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  though  occasionally  less  than  the  normal 
Ministerial  majority  of  95 ;  but  that  it  could  not  get  through 
without  abridging  the  debates.  Accordingly  Mr.  Balfour,  at  the 
close  of  the  debate  on  June  29,  announced  that  he  would  put 
down  a  motion  to  **  hasten  the  proceedings,*'  and  on  July  1  he 
moved  a  resolution  for  '*  closure  by  compartments,"  limiting  the 
committee  stage  to  four  days  more,  the  report  stage  to  two 
and  the  third  reading  to  one  day.  He  was  received  with  loud 
cheers  from  his  supporters  and  cries  of  "  Gag  "  from  the  Opposi- 
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tion.  Dealing  first  with  the  objection  that  his  notice  of  motion 
was  insufficient,  he  cited  precedents  to  show  that  it  was  longer 
than  on  previous  occasions  ;  and,  reminding  the  House  that  the 
proper  normal  duration  of  a  session  had  been  fixed  by  high 
authorities  at  six  months  and  a  half,  he  pointed  out  that  this 
time  must  be  fairly  divided  between  Government  business,  criti- 
cism of  the  Government,  private  members'  business,  and  the 
Budget  ;  and  that  only  twenty  sittings  in  all  had  yet  been 
devoted  to  legislation  this  session.  Were  he  intending  to  force 
through  a  number  of  highly  controversial  measures  he  would 
be  acting  tyrannically ;  but  the  fundcbmental  principles  of  the 
Licensing  Bill  had  been  threshed  out,  and  the  subsidiary  points 
could  well  be  dealt  with  in  six  days.  His  motion  had  been 
described  as  a  proposal  to  curtail  the  liberties  of  the  House,  but 
even  that  was  better  than  that  it  should  become  impotent. 

Mr.  Asquith  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  House  de- 
clined to  consider  a  proposal  to  deprive  it,  without  any  justifi- 
cation in  the  previous  course  of  the  debates,  of  all  power  of 
reasonable  and  adequate  discussion  in  respect  of  a  measure 
which  sought,  in  the  absence  of  any  authority  from  the  country, 
to  make  fundamental  and  much  controverted  changes  in  laws 
vitally  afifecting  the  well-being  of  the  people.  He  argued  that 
considering  the  character  of  the  debates  on  the  Bill,  its  own 
nature,  and  the  origin  of  the  present  House,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's proposal  was  unsupported  by  precedent,  and  was  a  flagrant 
violation  of  constitutional  practice.  In  past  instances  of  closure 
by  compartments  (except  the  Irish  Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  and 
then  social  order  was  believed  to  be  at  stake)  there  had  been 
twenty  to  thirty  days*  discussion  in  committee.  On  the  Licen- 
sing Bill  the  committee  had  occupied  thirty-four  hours.  In  that 
time  115  speeches  had  been  delivered  from  the  Government 
benches,  many  of  them  in  support  of  amendments,  and  13S 
from  the  Opposition.  He  had  never  heard  a  more  business-like 
discussion.  He  strongly  condemned  the  Prime  Minister  for 
attempting  to  stifle  the  voice  of  Parliament  and  converting  that 
body  into  a  mere  registration  machine. 

In  the  subsequent  debate,  which  was  extremely  animated, 
the  Prime  Minister  was  very  severely  criticised — notably  by  Mr. 
Emmott  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler — for  mismanagement  of  Parlia- 
mentary business  and  prolonged  absences  during  the  committee 
stage  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Whittaker  and  other  Members  denounced 
the  subservience  of  the  Government  and  the  Prime  Minister  to 
the  liquor  trade ;  Mr.  Hobhouse  {Somerset,  E.),  Mr.  Disraeli 
{Altrincham,  Cheshire)  and  Sir  John  Gorst  expressed  in  various 
degrees  their  misgivings  as  to  the  course  proposed ;  and  Colonel 
Saunderson  {Armagh,  N.)  explained  that  he  did  not  like  the  Bill, 
but  that  he  would  vote  for  a  worse  measure  rather  than  put 
the  Opposition  in  power. 

On  the  second  night  of  the  debate  (July  4)  Mr.  John  Morley, 
who  resumed  it,  deplored  the  huge  stride  contemplated  by  the 
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Prime  Minister  towards  suppressing  Parliamentary  liberties. 
The  proposal  was  not,  as  on  previous  occasions,  based  on  the 
existence  of  obstruction  or  urgency,  and  the  congestion  of 
business  was  largely  due  to  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  play  hide  and  seek  with  Parliament  and  the  country. 
He  condemned  their  action  in  taking  the  Scottish  Education 
Bill  in  the  House  instead  of  in  a  Standing  Committee,  so  as  to 
enable  their  supporters  to  go  to  Ascot ;  and  ascribed  the  motion 
to  the  Prime  Minister's  desire  to  **  ring  down  the  curtain  on 
one  of  the  most  squalid  political  scenes  that  had  ever  disfigured 
Parliament  *' — its  action  under  pressure  from  the  liquor  trada 
After  commenting  on  Mr.  Balfour's  frequent  absences  from  the 
debates  on  the  Bill,  he  expressed  a  fear  that  the  committee 
stage  on  all  Bills  might  be  abolished,  and  pointed  out  in  detail 
that  this  Bill  involved  many  difficult  questions  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  Parliament  to  check  and  shape  legislation.  Were  Acts 
to  be  passed  without  full  discussion,  the  public  reverence  for 
law  would  be  weakened  and  the  stability  of  our  institutions 
might  be  endangered. 

Mr.  J.  Bedmond  announced  that  the  Nationalist  party  would 
oppose  the  motion,  not  on  the  merits  of  the  Licensmg  Bill,  but 
in  the  interest  of  the  rights  of  minorities.  He  used  the  position 
as  an  argument  for  Home  Bule. 

Mr.  Balfour  reminded  Mr.  Bedmond  that  the  Nationalists 
had  helped  to  closure  the  Home  Bule  Bill,  and  defended  himself 
against  the  attacks  on  him  for  absence  from  the  debates.  The 
moments  of  greatest  repose  in  a  somewhat  laborious  official 
career  were  those  he  spent  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  Having 
referred  scornfully  to  the  charge — to  which  Mr.  Whittaker  ha.d 
given  a  more  personal  character — that  the  Government  were 
the  slaves  of  the  liquor  interest,  he  contested  at  some  length  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Morley  as  to  the  lack  of 
precedent  for-  this  motion.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  proposing  the 
closure  on  the  Home  Bule  Bill  in  1893,  used  much  the  same 
arguments  as  his  ;  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  had  been  guillotined 
after  two  days*  committee ;  and  on  the  Home  Kule  Bill  five  days 
had  been  allotted  to  eighteen  contentious  clauses.  The  Oppo- 
sition were  conveniently  forgetful  of  their  own  record  ;  they 
wished  the  Parliamentary  machine  to  break  down  over  the  Bill, 
which  he  believed  would  do  justice  to  the  trade  and  more  for 
temperance  reform  than  could  ever  have  been  effected  by  all  the 
proposals  of  the  Opposition. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  several  Unionist  Members, 
among  them  Mr.  Middlemore  (Birmingham,  N,)  and  Sir  J.  Stir- 
ling-Maxwell (Olasgow,  College),  expressed  dissatisfaction  or  mis- 
givings at  the  Government  proposal,  while  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
Mr.  Bryce,  and  other  Liberal  Members,  attacked  both  it  and 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  who  regretted  that  little  or  nothing  had 
hitherto  been  done  for  temperance  by  legislation,  described  the 
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Bill  as  an  immense  advance  in  the  direction  of  reform.  If  the 
Government  went  to  the  comitry  on  it  he  believed  they  would 
win.  He  supported  the  closure,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had,  on  the 
ground  that  the  dignity  and  eflBciency  of  the  House  must  be 
maintained  and  the  will  of  the  majority  must  prevail.  The 
Liberal  party  had  done  a  great  work,  but  most  of  our  social 
reform  had  been  carried  by  the  Conservative  and  Unionist  party. 
Both  parties  had  an  interest  in  preserving  the  dignity  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  House,  and  he  desired  that  when  the  Opposition 
came  in  they  should  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  carrying  out 
every  promise  they  had  made.  As  thmgs  were  each  party  was 
paralysed  in  turn,  and  when  the  Ministerialists  were  in  Opposi- 
tion they  would  behave  just  as  the  Opposition  were  behaving 
then.  Both  sides  should  endeavour  to  devise  a  system  under 
which  no  Bill  supported  by  an  adequate  majority  should  be 
killed  merely  by  time. 

Mr.  Churchill  (Oldham)  then  delivered  a  speech,  which  was 
so  interrupted  by  clamour  and  loud  conversation  among  the 
Ministerialists,  that  the  Speaker  repeatedly  intervened,  but  with 
httle  efifect.  Finally,  Mr.  Churchill  said  there  was  a  carefully 
organised  and  premeditated  attcMsk  on  him,  in  which  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  an  accomplice.  Mr.  Chamberlain  flatly  denied  this, 
and  Mr.  Churchill,  at  the  direction  of  the  Speaker,  withdrew  the 
charge.  Mr.  C.  Wason  (Orkney  and  Shetland),  having  made  some 
comments,  amid  noise,  on  the  influence  of  the  brewers  on  the 
debate,  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  replied  for  the  Opposition, 
pointed  out  that  the  excessive  criticism  complained  of  by  Mr. 
Balfour  had  abundant  justification  in  the  incoherence  of  the 
Government  on  the  fiscal  question  and  the  Army,  their  excessive 
Naval  expenditure,  and  their  blunders  as  to  Somaliland,  Tibet, 
Chinese  labour,  and  other  matters.  The  Licensing  Bill  should 
have  been  introduced  before  Easter,  but  it  was  not  ready.  After 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  business  of  the  session  he  denounced  the 
attempt  of  the  Government  to  force  the  Bill  through,  and  said 
the  responsibility  for  the  situation  must  rest  with  them. 

The  debate  was  closured  at  midnight  by  303  votes  to  223, 
and  Mr.  Asquith's  amendment  was  rejected  by  301  to  228 — 
majority,  73.  Six  or  seven  Unionists  and  about  the  same 
number  of  Members  returned  as  Unionists,  but  now  generally 
classed  vnth  the  Opposition,  supported  it,  and  about  fifty-five 
Nationalists.  Many  deputations,  mostly  from  London  consti- 
tuencies, pressed  their  views  on  Members  in  the  lobby. 

Next  day  (July  5)  attempts  were  made  by  various  Opposition 
Members  to  get  the  committee  and  report  stage  extended,  but 
though  some  of  them  received  Unionist  support,  they  failed ; 
and  Mr.  Balfour's  resolution  was  ultimately  passed  by  265  to 
207 — Mr.  Crooks  refusing  at  first  to  go  into  the  lobby,  as  a 
protest  against  Mr.  Balfour's  treatment  of  the  House,  but  ulti- 
mately yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Speaker. 

The  committee  on  the  Bill  was  at  once  resumed  on  that 
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day  and  the  next.  Several  amendments  to  clause  1  were  pro- 
posed, either  preserving  unimpaired,  in  certain  cases,  the  exist- 
ing discretion  of  the  magistrates  or  specifying  additional  grounds 
on  which  the  renewal  of  licences  might  be  refused  without 
compensation.  These  were  rejected  by  majorities  varying  from 
71  to  100.  Other  amendments  ckffecting  the  composition  and 
action  of  the  new  licensing  tribunal  were  rejected  by  similar 
majorities,  and  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  H.  Lewis  (Flint 
Dist,)y  in  the  interest  of  Wales,  giving  counties  an  option 
whether  they  would  adopt  the  Act,  was  negatived  by  271  to 
116.  An  amendment  by  Mr.  H.  Boberts,  making  the  transfer 
of  powers  to  quarter  sessions  contingent  on  their  setting  up  the 
compensation  fund,  was  rejected  by  267  to  176.  Mr.  Asquith, 
rising  ten  minutes  before  the  **  fall  of  the  guillotine,**  moved  an 
amendment  raising  the  whole  question  of  compensation,  and 
vigorously  denounced  the  closure  scheme  as  involving  the  neg- 
lect of  numerous  important  points  in  the  Bill.  This  was  rejected 
by  279  to  210,  Mr.  Balfour  oeing  unable  to  obtain  a  hearing  in 
the  brief  space  left  for  reply.  After  the  guillotine  fell  at  eleven 
P.M.  only  Government  amendments  were  taken,  and  clause  1  was 
eventually  added  to  the  Bill  by  281  to  194.  After  the  division 
an  angry  scene  occurred.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  moved  to  disallow 
the  vote  of  Mr.  Groves  (South  Salford),  under  the  standing 
orders,  on  the  ground  that  as  a  brewer  he  had  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  decision  of  the  committee,  but  the  Chairman 
ruled  the  motion  out  of  order  on  the  ground  that  the  Speaker 
had  decided  in  1898  that  the  interest  must  be  separate  and  per- 
sonal and  not  of  a  class,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  any 
of  the  hcences  in  which  Mr.  Groves  was  interested  would  be 
affected  under  the  Bill. 

Meantime  the  Opposition  had  shown  its  strength  on  July  2 
in  another  bye-election — that  for  the  Sowerby  division  of  York- 
shire, vacated  by  the  resignation  of  the  Eight  Hon.  J.  W. 
Mellor  (L.) ;  Mr.  Higham  (L.)  received  6,049  votes ;  Mr.  Simpson 
Hinchcliffe  (C),  3,877.  The  constituency  had  always  been  a 
Liberal  stronghold,  but  the  majority  was  one  of  the  largest  in 
its  history.  A  minor  but  still  substantial  achievement  was  the 
successful  obstruction  of  the  Aliens  Bill  in  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Law.  It  was  smothered  by  amendments,  and  the 
Home  Secretary  gave  up  the  contest  on  July  7.  The  committee 
then  agreed  to  report  to  the  House  that  in  view  of  the  number 
of  amendments  and  the  late  period  of  the  session  it  was  un- 
desirable to  proceed  further  with  the  Bill.  The  members  of  the 
Opposition  who  had  served  on  the  Standing  Committee  on  Law 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Aliens  Bill  next  day  (July  12) 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  Government  had  had  no 
settled  intention  of  passing  the  Bill,  and  regretting  their  refusal 
to  accept  the  offers  of  the  Opposition  to  agree  to  legislation 
which,  while  preserving  the  nght  of  asylum,  should  deal  with 
criminal  and  diseased   aUens.     A  Criminal   Bepatriation  Bill, 
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embodying  part  of  the  defunct  measure  and  backed  by  members 
of  both  parties,  was,  in  fact,  presented  on  July  12  but  got  no 
farther. 

But  the  Chertsey  election,  on  July  6,  had  proved  a  distinct 
check  to  Liberal  hopes.  The  seat  was  vacated  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  J.  A.  Fyler  (C.)  and  the  contest  had  been  vigor- 
ously carried  on  by  both  parties,  the  Free  Food  Unionists  strongly 
supporting  the  Liberal  candidate.  The  Liberal  electioneerers, 
however,  exaggerated  the  case  against  Chinese  labour,  and  some 
of  them  committed  grave  breaches  of  ^ood  taste.  The  Chertsey 
Elector,  a  httle  paper  started  to  help  m  the  contest,  gave  great 
offence ;  so  did  parodies  of  two  well-known  hynms,  entitled 
"There  is  a  Happy  Band''  and  "Johannesburg  the  Golden." 
In  the  result,  Lord  Bingham  (C.)  (who  limited  himself  to  the 
support  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  fiscal  policy)  received  5,425  votes,  Mr. 
Sadler  (L.),  4,876.  The  majority  of  549  was  less  than  half  that 
of  the  previous  election  in  1903,  but  the  result  was  felt  almost 
as  a  Liberal  defeat.  Mr.  Balfour  had  declared  at  a  dinner  given 
in  his  honour  by  the  Unionist  Members  of  Parliament  for  the 
four  northern  counties  that  the  most  serious  danger  was  not 
the  bye-elections  but  the  want  of  loyalty  in  some  Unionist 
Members,  and  had  urged  the  party  to  attend  regularly  at  divisions. 
But  now  even  the  lesser  danger  seemed  to  be  abating.  On 
July  7,  moreover,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  lately  formed 
"Representative  Church  Council,"  composed  of  members  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and 
of  the  Houses  of  La3anen  of  the  two  provinces,  a  resolution 
was  passed  generally  approving  the  Licensing  Bill,  as  follows  : 
Bishops,  7  for,  12  against ;  Clergy,  87  for,  37  against ;  Lay- 
men, 63  for,  15  against.  Having  regard  to  the  adverse  attitude 
of  many  of  the  clergy,  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  naturally 
looked  on  this  vote  as  a  success,  and  that  view  of  it  was  prob- 
ably but  little  affected  by  letters  in  the  Times  from  the  Bishops 
of  Hereford  and  Rochester  (July  13  and  14)  maintaining,  what 
was  indeed  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Council  was  not  at  all  fully 
representative  of  Church  opinion,  and,  on  Bishop  Talbot's  part, 
that  a  previous  vote  by  show  of  hands  had  shown  that  the  time- 
limit  was  favoured  by  a  distinctly  larger  minority  than  that 
which  voted  against  general  approval  of  the  Bill.  The  National 
Free  Church  Council  issued  an  appeal  for  special  prayer  in  all 
Nonconformist  churches  on  Sunday,  July  17,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill. 

Meanwhile  the  Boman  Catholic  grievance  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  Boyal  declaration  against  transubstantiation  had  been 
brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on 
July  1,  but  with  no  more  definite  result  than  previously.  His 
motion  was  to  the  effect  that,  as  adequate  safeguards  existed 
in  other  shapes  for  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  Crown,  the 
declaration,  which  was  "  deeply  and  needlessly  offensive  to  many 
miUions  of  loyal  subjects,*'  should  be  so  amended  as  not  to  in- 
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elude  the  condemnation  of  specific  doctrines  which  formed  part 
of  their  conscientious  beliefs.  The  general  feeling  expressed  by 
the  Primate  and  others^  was  that  the  declaration  required  amend- 
ment, but  that  in  its  form  there  must  be  retained  some  security 
as  to  the  Protestant  attitude  of  the  Crown.  An  amendment 
embodjring  this  view  was  moved  by  Lord  Jersey  and  eventually 
carried,  after  Lord  Lansdowne  had  pointed  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  put  forward  any  settlement  of  which  the  great 
body  of  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects  disapproved,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  insisted  that  any  declaration  substituted 
must  be  one  impossible  for  an  honest  Boman  Catholic.  Lord 
Stanmore  moveid  to  give  effect  to  the  decision  by  appointing  a 
Select  Committee,  but  "  the  previous  question,"  on  the  motion 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  supported  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
was  carried  by  103  to  36. 

The  Irish  Land  Bill,  a  minor  issue  this  year,  was  met  on 
second  reading  (July  8)  by  Mr.  J.  Bedmond  with  an  amendment 
declaring  that  no  measure  amending  the  Land  Act  of  1903  could 
be  satisfactory  which  dealt  merely  with  the  right  of  limited 
owners  to  get  the  bonus  and  remedied  no  other  defects.  He 
regretted  that  the  Chief  Secretary  proposed  to  make  no  change 
in  the  zone-system  and  no  provision  for  the  compulsory  acquisi- 
tion of  untenanted  land.  The  amendment,  he  said,  expressed 
the  views  of  the  National  Convention  recently  held  in  Dublin. 
Several  Nationalist  Members  complained  of  the  slow  progress 
of  land  purchase,  and  Mr.  Lonsdale  (C,  Mid  Armagh)  said  that 
he  would  support  compulsion  if  the  landlords  ultimately  refused 
to  sell.  Mr.  Wyndham  replied  that  the  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced solely  to  give  effect  to  the  intentions  of  Parliament  re- 
garding the  bonus,  and  were  it  to  be  thrown  out  the  working 
of  the  Land  Act  would  be  almost  stopped,  and  the  enemies  of 
land  purchase  would  say  that  Parliament  had  declined  to  con- 
fitm  the  principles  accepted  last  year.  To  the  opinion  of  the 
National  Convention  he  preferred  that  of  the  Land  Conference, 
which  represented  both  parties  interested  in  land  purchase. 
The  amendment,  he  understood,  had  been  moved  as  a  protest 
against  the  exclusion  from  this  Bill  of  compulsory  purchase ; 
but  such  proposals  would  have  endangered  the  Bill.  Compul- 
sion would  probably  not  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  untenanted 
land. 

Mr.  Healy  followed,  stating  his  intention  to  vote  for  the 
second  reading,  but  he  hoped  to  extend  the  Bill's  scope  in  com- 
mittee. On  his  making  a  condemnatory  reference,  however,  to 
the  sale  of  Mr.  John  Eedmond's  property  for  twenty-four  and  a 
half  years'  purchase,  the  Nationalist  Members  refused  to  hear 
him  further.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by  203  to  90,  and 
the  second  reading  carried  by  199  to  82. 

The  Conmiittee  on  the  Licensing  Bill  waa  resumed  on  July 
11.  when  clause  2,  as  to  the  principle  of  estimating  compensa- 
tion (see  pp.  109-10),  was  taken.  The  most  important  amendment. 
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moved  by  Sir  W.  Houldsworth,  and  designed  to  effect  a  com- 
promise, raised  the  time-limit  in  a  new  form.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  after  the  first  fourteen  years  the  compensation  paid 
should  only  be  equal  to  the  total  payments  made  by  the  licensed 
houses  as  charges  under  the  Act.  Sir  B.  Beid  described  this  as 
the  most  important  amendment  yet  moved  under  the  Bill,  and 
it  was  advocated  by  Sir  John  Gorst,  Sir  E.  Grey  and  other 
Members.  Mr.  Balfour,  however,  said  that  the  limit  proposed 
was  illusory,  and  would  interfere  with  the  borrowing  powers  of 
licensing  justices  and  therefore  with  an  immediate  reduction  of 
licences,  and  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  250  to  209.  An 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Seely  (Lincoln),  defining  the  propor- 
tions of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  different  classes  of 
persons  interested,  including  employees,  was  rejected  by  285  to 
181.  A  motion  to  disallow  the  vote  of  Mr.  Walker  (Widnes, 
Lanes,  S.\  on  the  ground  of  direct  pecuniary  interest  (as  an 
owner  of  licensed  houses),  was  ruled  out  of  order.  Clauses  2 
and  3  (as  to  the  levying  from  licences  of  the  charges  to  provide 
the  compensation  fund)  were  then  carried  under  the  **  guillotine," 
after  the  insertion  of  some  Government  amendments,  by  280  to 
174  and  266  to  160. 

Next  day,  July  12,  the  discussion  took  a  calmer  tone.  An 
amendment  to  clause  4  (granting  of  new  licences)  by  Mr.  Lloyd- 
G^orge,  giving  the  local  authority  the  right  of  appearing  before 
the  licensing  justices  in  relation  to  the  granting  of  new  licences, 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  John  Gorst,  Mr.  Bitchie  and 
other  Members,  but  was  opposed  by  the  Government  as  un- 
necessary (inasmuch  as  any  member  of  the  pubhc,  and,  a  fortiori, 
the  chairman  of  the  local  authority,  could  appear)  and  also  as 
liable  to  cause  friction,  and  was  rejected  by  262  to  178.  A  new 
set  of  Government  proposals,  allowing  the  justices  to  attach  to 
the  grant  of  new  licences  conditions  as  to  pajnnents  and  tenure, 
and  requiring  them  to  prevent  the  private  absorption  of  mono- 
poly values,  was  criticised  by  some  Ministerialists,  approved 
by  several  Liberals,  and  ultimately  passed  without  a  division. 
Clause  4  was  then  agreed  to.  Of  several  amendments  to  clause 
5,  which  gave  power  to  quarter  sessions  to  divide  their  areas 
into  districts,  and  required  them  to  delegate  their  principal 
duties  under  the  Act  to  committees,  one  exempting  county 
boroughs  from  this  obligation  was  moved  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary and  agreed  to.  At  this  point  the  claims  of  non-county 
boroughs  to  licensing  autonomy  were  urged  by  many  Members, 
but  amendments  in  that  sense  were  opposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  defeated  (July  13)  by  majorities  of  not  less  than  75. 
The  Solicitor-General,  however,  undertook  to  arrange  if  possible 
for  some  representation  of  the  non-county  boroughs  at  quarter 
sessions.  An  attempt  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  to  subject  the  rules 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Act  to  the  control  of 
Parliament  was  negatived  by  263  to  181.  The  guillotine  now 
becoming  operative,  the  clause  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of 
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85.  The  remaining  clauses  and  the  schedules  were  then  dealt 
with,  and  some  Government  amendments  were  inserted.  Di- 
visions, mostly  of  protest  on  the  clauses  as  amended,  took  place, 
in  which  the  Government  secured  majorities  usually  of  about 
90,  and  the  Bill  passed  through  the  committee  stage. 

Though  the  chief  political  interest  of  mid-July  lay  in  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Council  as  reorganised  under 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  auspices  (July  14),  yet  for  the  moment  this 
was  almost  eclipsed  by  the  long-promised  statement  of  Mr. 
Amold-Forster's  scheme  for  Army  reform,  which  was  at  last 
delivered  on  the  War  Ofi&ce  vote  on  July  14.  After  inviting  the 
co-operation  of  the  Opposition  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  Army, 
and  therefore  the  country,  was  going  through  a  period  of  great 
danger.  The  report  of  the  War  Commission  had  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Army  was  either  in  composition  or  in  numbers  the  organisation 
that  was  really  required  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  country  ;  it 
had  been  made  apparent  that  the  Army  was  not  fully  and  scien- 
tifically organised  for  war,  and  that  there  were  circumstances 
leading  to  wasteful  effort,  bad  work  and  misunderstanding ;  and, 
in  addition,  that  this  Army  was  one  of  the  most  costly  machines 
ever  devised.  As  the  committee  knew,  the  Government  had 
recently  taken  steps  to  ascertain  the  real  military  needs  of  the 
Empire  through  the  agency  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Defence,  and 
greater  progress  had  been  made  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
problem  than  was  made  in  the  twenty  years  before  the  formation 
of  the  committee.  Much  had  already  been  done  in  the  direction 
of  decentralisation,  and  this  reform  was  to  be  extended  very 
largely.  The  personnel  of  the  Intelligence  Department  had  been 
doubled.  By  these  changes  it  was  hoped  to  remedy  some  of  the 
evils  on  which  the  War  Commission  dwelt.  But  the  report  also 
showed  that  our  Reserve  was  not  what  it  purported  to  be,  and 
that  it  was  in  a  measure  a  substitute  for  an  Army,  or  rather  its 
first  line.  This  meant  that  we  could  not  send  away  an  effective 
force  to  hold  the  field  on  the  first  sign  of  danger,  a  state  of  things 
which  must  be  rectified.  The  three  years*  term  of  enHstment 
could  not  be  continued,  for  the  men  were  not  extending  their 
service,  and  consequently  there  would  shortly  be  a  serious  defi- 
ciency in  the  drafts  for  India.  The  three  years'  term  for  the 
Line  was  not  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  forces 
required  for  the  defence  of  India  and  the  Colonies,  and  it  largely 
accounted  for  the  falling  off  in  the  recruiting  for  the  Guards. 
The  system  of  linked  battalions  and  that  of  regimental  depdts 
were  also  unsatisfactory.  More  trained  officers  were  wanted, 
and,  as  to  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  the  condition  of  the  Militia  was 
profoundly  unsatisfactory,  both  officers  and  men  being  far  below 
their  proper  number.  It  was  believed  that  the  average  Militia 
regiment  could  not  take  the  field  under  existing  conditions,  and 
it  was  time  to  mend  a  state  of  things  so  disastrous.  The  Volun- 
teer force,  which  contained   the  best  material  we  had  in  the 
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whole  of  our  Army,  could  not,  the  Royal  Commission  declared, 
face  a  Continental  army  with  success.    Coming  to  the  remedies 
which  he  proposed  for  the  various  evils  upon  which  he  had 
dilated,  he  asked  the  Committee  to  agree  to  maintain  with  the 
Colours  and  in  the  Reserve  the  number  of  men  required  for  the 
defence  of  the  Empire  and  no  more.    At  present  this  country 
and  India  maintained  forces  numbering  in  all  1,042,000  men, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  this  was  necessary.     Conscription,  as 
advocated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  would  result,  he  calculated,  in 
a  net  annual  addition  to  the  Army  Estimates  of  25,900,000/.,  and 
he  declined  to  encourage  those  who  favoured  such  a  costly  reform. 
He  proposed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Army  by  reductions  in  its 
numbers.     He  suggested  that  fourteen  battalions  of  the  Line 
and  five  of  the  garrison  battalions  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  should  be  gradually  absorbed.    The  other  part  of  his  scheme 
was  to  divide  the  infantry  of  the  Army  into  two  parts,  and  to 
keep  certain  battalions  at  home  on  the  home  establishment. 
These  battalions  were  each  to  be  reduced  to  500  men,  of  whom 
100  would  be  general  service  soldiery  and  the  remainder  short 
term  soldiers  enlisted  for  two  years,  who  would  afterwards  join 
the  Reserve  for  six  years,  coming  up  for  training  every  third 
year.    These  battalions  were  to  be  really  territorial      Special 
arrangements  were  to  be  made  to  attract  young  officers,  and  to 
form  a  reserve  of  officers  for  mobihsation.     The  linked-battalion 
system  would  be  done  away  with,  and  large  depdts,  like  the 
Guards',  would  be  established.     A  striking  force  of  15,000  or 
16,000  men  would  be  maintained  at  Aldershot,  ready  to  take  the 
field  at  a  moment's  notice.     The  number  of  cavalry  re^ments 
was  not  to  be  altered,  nor  was  a  battery  of  the  Royal  Artillery  to 
be  touched.     With  regard  to  the  army  corps  scheme,  he  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  zeal  the  Opposition  had  shown  in  attack- 
ing it,  for  apparently  their  chief  objection  was  to  the  nomenclature 
He  intended,  following  the  recommendations  of  the  Esher  Com- 
mission,  to  divide   the  Army  into  commands,   which,  while 
corresponding  closely  with  those  created  by  Mr.  Brodrick,  would 
be  known,  by  a  different  name.     Turning  to  the  Militia,  he  said 
that  the  condition  of  this  constitutional  force  was  very  grave. 
At  present  the  Line  was  living  on  the  Militia.    His  own  solution 
was  to  transform  about  seventy  battalions  of  Militia  into  half 
that  number  of  territorial  battalions  located  in  the  centres  of 
population,  and  make   them  the  territorial  battalions  of   the 
country.     But  that  could  only  be  done  by  general  consent,  and 
he  meant  to  consult  MiUtia  officers  and  other  competent  advisers 
on  the  subject  in  the  autumn.    His  main  object  was  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  Militia  as  well  as  of  the  Line,  and  units  which 
were  redundant  or  which  were  incapable  of  recovering  the 
ground  which  they  had  lost  ought  to  be  cut  off.     He  asked  the 
Volunteers,  as  well  as  the  Army  and  the  Militia,  to  submit  to  a 
sacrifice  of  numbers,  and  his  proposal  was  to  reduce  the  estab- 
lishment to  200,000  men.    He  desired,  at  the  saiQQ  time,  to  give 
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a  larger  grant  to  the  Volunteers.  He  had  his  own  plan  there 
also— to  give  60,000  of  them  more  training  and  more  fully 
trained  officers,  make  them  a  field  army,  and  leave  the  other 
160,000  on  an  easier  basis  of  requirement  as  a  reserve.  But  the 
point  V7as,  we  must  reduce  the  number  and  increase  the  quality. 
An  annual  sum  would  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  rifle  clubs,  and 
a  sum  would  be  set  aside  to  enable  the  Volunteers  to  provide 
themselves  with  transport.  The  economy  effected  by  his  reforms 
would  be  very  small  next  year,  but  afterwards  it  would  be  pro- 
gressive. He  hoped  that  there  might  be  a  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture on  the  work  of  submarine  mining  now  carried  on  by  the 
Boyal  Engineers.  The  linked-battalion  system,  he  explained, 
would  continue  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  exchange,  but  not  for 
the  purpose  of  drafting.  He  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  some 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  War  Office  did  not  desire  these  changes ; 
nevertheless,  they  were  prepared  to  co-operate  with  him  loyally. 
He  ended  by  assuring  the  committee  that  he  had  viewed  the 
whole  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  war,  disregarding  polit- 
ical, sentimental,  and  social  considerations,  and  he  appealed  to 
Members  to  look  at  the  matter  in  the  same  light. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  after  congratulating  the 
Minister  for  War  on  his  destruction  of  the  conscription  theory, 
entered  a  protest  against  the  proposal  to  upset  the  linked-bat- 
talion system  and  questioned  the  expediency  of  erecting  large 
costly  depdts.  If  the  term  of  service  for  general  service  men 
were  increased  they  would  expect  adequate  pensions  and  the 
non-effective  votes  would  become  larger.  He  approved  the  idea 
of  reducing  the  number  of  the  Volunteers  and  spending  more  on 
those  retained.  On  the  whole  the  scheme  was  not  very  novel 
or  startling.  Were  the  War  Secretary  to  consent  to  maintain 
the  double-battalion  system  he  might  still  reduce  the  Army  and 
save  a  large  amount  of  money. 

After  discussion,  in  which  several  Members  deplored  the 
proposed  treatment  of  the  Militia,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  replying 
to  questions  which  had  been  put  to  him,  explained  that  the 
object  of  some  of  his  proposals  was  to  enable  the  authorities  to 
keep  a  larger  number  of  Colour  men  abroad  than  at  home.  He 
wished  to  maintain  the  Indian  garrison  as  it  stood,  to  retain 
only  twenty-six  battalions  in  the  Colonies,  and  to  have  twenty- 
six  battalions  of  general  service  troops  in  this  country.  There 
would  be  a  reserve,  roughly  speaking,  of  23,000  men  for  the 
general  service  battalions,  and  of  87,000  men  for  the  short 
service  battalions  if  he  was  allowed  to  incorporate  with  them  a 
certain  number  of  Militia  regiments.  By  striking  off  fourteen 
battalions  of  the  Line  he  would  save  810,000^.,  and  by  abolishing 
five  garrison  battalions  he  would  save  530,000/.  In  other  ways 
he  hoped  to  save  954,000/.  and  100,000/.  Further  reductions 
would  be  possible  in  the  future.  He  closed  by  defending  his 
plans  with  regard  to  the  Volunteers  and  the  Militia. 

This  scheme,  which  wa9  al90  set  forth  in  an  explanatory 
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memorandum  issued  from  the  War  Office,  was  favourably 
received  by  the  Press  and  the  public,  though  its  details  were 
necessarily  subjected  to  much  criticism  in  the  service,  and 
earnest  reformers  declared  that  it  could  not  be  final. 

Before  reverting  to  events  outside  Parliament  it  may  be 
noted  that  another  stage  in  a  dispute  which  threatened  to 
become  serious  was  reached  with  the  second  reading  of  the 
Education  (Local  Authorities  Default)  Bill  on  July  15.  Mr. 
Lloyd  Morgan  (Carmartheny  W,)  moved  an  amendment  demanding 
the  abolition  of  all  religious  tests  on  teachers  and  the  placing  of 
all  elementary  schools  supported  by  public  money  under  public 
control.  The  Speaker's  ruling  prevented  the  debate  from  passing 
into  a  general  review  of  the  Education  Acts,  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
dealing  with  the  **  conscientious  objections  "  to  the  Acts,  argued 
that  such  objections  would  always  be  made  by  somebody  until 
a  solution  acceptable  to  all  parties  was  reached,  which  was  a 
remote  event.  In  the  interest  of  the  children,  the  Government 
were  determined  that  the  Act  of  1902  should  be  carried  out. 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  and  other  Liberal  Members  urged 
that  remedial  legislation  was  preferable  to  coercion,  while  Sir 
John  Gorst  argued  that  the  BiU  merely  enabled  the  Board  of 
Education  to  do  for  local  authorities  what  they  had  a  con- 
scientious objection  to  doing  themselves.  Sir  W.  Anson,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  summing  up  the  debate, 
said  that  the  existing  remedy  by  mandamus  was  too  slow  and 
cumbrous ;  pending  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  religious 
difficulty  the  Board  of  Education  must  be  empowered  to  inter- 
vene. Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan's  ajnendment  was  negatived  (after 
closure)  by  245  to  111,  and  the  second  reading  passed  by  233 
to  102. 

These  proceedings  had  a  warlike  aspect.  Yet  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph's  Education  (Transferred  Schools)  Bill  (see  p.  121), 
which  it  was  widely  felt  might  serve  as  a  step  to  a  com- 
promise, had  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  Lords  on  July  4. 
The  Government  as  such  was  absolutely  neutral,  but  Lord 
Selborne  supported  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  which  was  also 
favourably  treated  by  Liberal  Peers  like  Lords  Tweedmouth 
and  Eibblesdale.  The  general  impression,  however,  seemed  to 
be  that  no  new  settlement  on  the  Unes  of  the  Bill  could  be  ex- 
pected during  the  existing  Parliament. 

Meanwhile,  the  fiscal  controversy  had  again  become  acute. 
A  dinner  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Hotel  Cecil 
on  July  8  (which  happened  to  be  his  birthday)  by  200  Members 
of  Parliament  (of  whom  177  were  actually  present)  **in  general 
sympathy  with  his  policy  of  preferential  trade  within  the  Em- 
pire." Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  presided.  Responding  to  the  toast 
of  his  health,  Mr.  Chamberlain  claimed  that  the  gathering  was 
a  demonstration  unique  in  his  Parliamentary  experience ;  and 
(after  a  generous  tribute  to  Mr.  Balfour)  he  said  that  they  were 
determined,  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  keep  the  Government  in 
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power  as  long  as  possible  and  as  long  as  Ministers  themselves 
felt  that  they  could  continue  to  render  service  to  the  country. 
He  dealt  in  his  familiar  fashion  with  the  fiscal  question,  stating, 
however,  that  he  was  a  fiscal  reformer  mainly  because  he  was  an 
Imperialist.  He  dated  his  own  doubts  as  to  British  fiscal  policy 
from  his  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  early  eighties, 
when  he  had  to  defend  it  against  fair  traders,  among  whom 
Mr.  Ritchie  was  then  prominent.  **  Perhaps  it  was  a  case  of 
mutual  conversion."  He  poured  contempt  on  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman's  description  of  the  preferential  scheme  as  in- 
volving a  *'  sordid  bond,*'  and,  in  his  peroration,  declared  that  the 
policy  he  advocated,  boldly  adopted,  would  arouse  an  enthusiasm 
denied  to  those  who  "  play  for  safety  by  sitting  on  the  fence." 

This  demonstration  was  followed  six  days  later  (July  14)  by 
the  first  meetings  of  the  reconstituted  Liberal  Unionist  Council, 
in  which  two  prominent  Ministers,  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord 
Selbome,  had  accepted  office,  and  which  several  Free  Trade 
Unionists,  headed  by  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Elliot,  M.P.,  had  refused  to  join,  and  had  described  (in  a  letter 
published  on  July  13)  as  *'  a  machine  for  promoting  the  new 
Birmingham  doctrines  of  Preference  and  Protection."  There 
were  two  meetings.  That  in  the  afternoon  took  place  in  the 
Imperial  Theatre,  Westminster,  to  consider  the  confirmation  of 
the  new  rules  and  the  election  of  officers,  and  to  deal  with 
various  resolutions  on  pending  questions  sent  up  by  branch 
associations.  Among  those  present  were  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Earl  Grey,  Sir  W.  R.  Anson,  M.P.,  and 
many  other  Members  of  both  Houses.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
opened  the  proceedings,  traced  the  origin  and  objects  of  the 
Liberal  Unionist  Council  and  party,  confessed  that  the  old 
Central  Association  had  been  more  of  a  name  than  a  living 
force,  and  said  that,  before  the  fiscal  question  was  mooted,  he 
had  conferred  with  some  of  his  friends  as  to  the  advisability  of 
creating  a  really  representative  organisation.  What  had  now 
been  done  was  to  convert  an  oligarchy  into  a  republic,  and  it 
was  absolutely  untrue  that  it  had  been  made  into  a  ''  machine  " 
for  promoting  fiscal  reform.  Some  local  associations  had  not 
joined  them ;  he  hoped  they  would  reconsider  their  decision. 
Healthy  divergence  of  opinion  might  exist,  but  the  majority 
must  rule.  He  urged  that  the  association  should  leave  details 
of  strategy  and  tactics  to  the  party  leaders.  After  confirming 
the  rules,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain as  president,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Selborne 
were  elected  vice-presidents.  A  resolution  was  then  carried  to 
the  effect  that  the  Council  believed  that  the  time  had  come  for 
a  complete  reform  of  our  fiscal  system,  approved  of  the  demand 
made  oy  the  Prime  Minister  for  increased  powers  to  deal  with 
hostile  tariffs  and  the  practice  of  dumping,  and  expressed  its 
hope  that  the  ties  of  sympathy  which  already  united  the  British 
Empire  might  be  strengthened  by  a  commercial  union  with  the 
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Colonies,  based  on  preferential  arrangements  between  them  and 
the  Mother  Country.  Other  resolutions  were  carried,  urging 
the  need  for  a  Redistribution  Bill;  promising  assistance  to 
all  Liberal  Unionist  candidates  and  associations  that  would 
support  the  Unionist  Government,  irrespective  of  their  fiscal 
opinions;  and  approving  the  AUens  Bill  and  condenming  the 
Radical  obstruction  of  it. 

In  the  evening  a  great  meeting  was  held  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
at  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the   principal  speaker.      The 
object  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Council,  which  had  been   re- 
constituted that  day,  was  primarily,  he  said,  the  maintenance  of 
the  union  between  England  and  Ireland  under  the  control  of 
one  supreme  ParUament.     In  the  present  circumstances  there 
was  nothing  to  justify  them  in  laying  down  their  arms  or  re- 
laxing their  vigilance.     But  they  could  not  live  on  a  negative 
alone.     The  Liberal  Unionist  Council  was  less  bigoted  than  the 
adherents  of  a  worn-out  creed,  who  refused  to  inquire  into  a 
system  which  was  in  vogue  sixty  years  ago.     The  meeting  of 
the  morning  had  gone  a  httle  further  than  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  had  appealed  to  the  Government  to  see  whether  it  might 
not  yet  be  possible  to  draw  the  Empire  more  closely  together. 
As  the  controversy  proceeded  two  great  issues  emerged — one  as 
to  whether  they  were  always  to  go  on  being  content  to  be  shut 
out  from  foreign  markets  while  welcoming  competitors  to  these 
shores  ;  the  other — to  him  the  one  issue  of  the  time — whether 
they  should  take  advantage  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  their 
Colonies  and,  by  a  rearrangement  of  taxation  which  would  add 
nothing  to  the  cost  of  living  of  the  working-classes  and  the  poor, 
bring  cbbout  a  closer  intercourse  with  their  kinsfolk.     The  Liberal 
Unionists  of  the  Council  appealed  to  the  Government — they  did 
not  dictate  to  them — and  they  promised  them  their  support  if 
they  would  march  in  front  of  them  to  victory.     Nor  did  they 
ask  for  a  hurried  decision.     They  had  confidence  in  the  nation. 
After  referring  to  the  other  subjects  dealt  with  at  the  afternoon 
meeting  he  sarcastically  sketched  out  a  ''  national  programme  " 
for  the  Liberal  party,  and  declared  that  sooner  or  later  the 
country  would  judge  as  it  deserved  this  factious  and  fortuitous 
combination.      Lord  Tennyson  moved  a  resolution  expressing 
confidence  in   the   Government,  congratulating  them  on   the 
recent  agreement  with  France,  and  approving  their  fiscal  pohcy. 
The  resolution  was  carried,  and  was   acknowledged  by  Lord 
Lansdownp,   who  said  that   it  would  greatly  strengthen   the 
hands  of  the  Prime  Minister,  of  whose  **  unabated  sympathy  " 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Imperial  aims  he  assured  the  meeting. 
He  added  that  he  could  conceive  no  more  stirring  ideal  than 
that  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  submitted ;  at  the  same  time 
he  dwelt  earnestly   on  the  need  for  very  cautious  procedure 
towards  the  realisation  of  that  ideal.     **If  this  task  were  pre- 
maturely or  heedlessly  undertaken  the  Empire  might  receive  a 
set-back  from  which  it  would  take  generations  to  recover.*'     Mr. 
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Liyttelton,  who  also  acknowledged  the  resolution,  eulogised 
Colonial  Preference,  mainly  as  a  political  ideal,  and,  in  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  extolled  his  work  and 
ability  and  referred  in  the  highest  terms  to  the  devotion  he  had 
inspired  both  in  Birmingham  and  at  the  Colonial  Office. 

The  opportunity  offered  by  this  fresh  exhibition  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Ministry,  through  two  of  its  leading  members, 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  schemes,  could  hardly  be  let  slip 
by  the  Opposition.  It  enabled  them  to  bring  up  the  subject  in 
a  form  that  could  not  be  blocked  or  evaded.  Accordingly,  on 
Jul^  18  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  asked  for  a  day  on 
which  to  discuss  a  resolution  calling  attention  to,  and  com- 
plaining of,  the  action  of  certain  members  of  the  Government 
''  who  have  accepted  official  positions  in  an  association  which 
has  formally  declared  its  adhesion  to  a  preferential  fiscal  policy 
involving  the  taxation  of  food."  Mr.  Balfour  could  only  ofifer 
August  1,  unless  the  committee  sta^e  of  the  Finance  Bill  could 
be  shortened — an  ofifer  which  was  indignantly  criticised  by  the 
Opposition  on  July  18  and  19,  but  without  efifect.  In  the  Upper 
House,  however,  an  earlier  day  (July  22)  was  found. 

Pending  the  debate,  Mr.  Chamberlain  emphasised  the  re- 
lation between  Ministers  and  the  Tarifif  Beform  League  in 
congratulating  that  body  on  its  progress  at  its  first  annual 
meeting  at  Stafiford  House  on  July  21.  It  would  be  unfair,  he 
said,  to  compare  it  with  such  venerable  stagers  as  the  Libera- 
tion Society  and  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  which  had  for 
generations  spent  their  subscribers'  money  inefifectually ;  but  it 
might  be  compared  favourably  with  the  Aiiti-Com  Law  League, 
and  was  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Cobden  in  having  always  en- 
joyed the  sympathy  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues. 
He  wished  it  had  been  more  than  sympathy ;  but  everything 
comes  to  him  who  waits.  He  proceeded  to  claim  that  the  League 
had  the  majority  of  the  Conservative  party,  ridiculed  the  Unionist 
Free  Fooders  as  a  stage  army,  described  his  policy  as  a  mere 
*'  rearrangement  of  taxation,''  and  predicted  that  '*  the  whole 
hogger  would  beat  the  half-hearter." 

Meanwhile,  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  18  took  up  the 
committee  stage  of  the  Finance  Bill  from  June  22,  in  the  middle 
of  the  tobacco  duty  question,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ended  the  suspense  of  the  tobacco  importers  by  an- 
nouncing that  a  rebate  of  half  the  new  duty  on  strips,  or  l^d.  per 
lb.,  would  be  granted  on  stocks  in  bond  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Budget  on  April  21 — a  concession  extended  later  in  the 
evening  to  stripped  tobacco  shipped  to  Great  Britain  before 
that  date.  The  duty  was  still  opposed  as  Protective,  but  Mr. 
McKenna's  amendments  directed  against  it  were  defeated  and 
the  clause  was  ultimately  passed  by  160  to  94.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  A-  Chamberlain,  replying  to  Mr.  Churchill,  again  refuted 
the  suggestion  that  his  intention  to  impose  the  duty  had  be- 
come known  and  been  acted  on  by  certain  buyers.     Clause  3 
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(dealing  with  drawbacks  and  amoant  of  moisture  allowed)  was 
then  taken  and  passed  with  a  technicsd  amendment. 

Next  day,  Tuesday  (July  19),  Mr.  Lloyd-George  obtained 
leave  to  move  the  adjournment  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Dundonald  (see  chap,  viii..  Foreign  and 
Colonial  History)  ''in  taking  part,  while  still  an  officer  of  the 
British  Army,  in  political  agitation  against  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,"  and  urged  that  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  speak  at  Montreal,  where  he  might  raise  a 
racial  feud.  Mr.  Churchill  having  seconded  the  motion,  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster  deprecated  the  debate  as  likely  to  make  bad 
feeling  between  the  Mother  Country  and  Canada — a  kind  of 
proceeding,  he  said,  too  often  resorted  to  by  the  Opposition. 
Lord  Dundonald  had  gone  to  Canada  as  the  servant  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  when  dismissed  he  became  an 
officer  on  half-pay,  and  was  entitled  to  express  his  opinions.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  he  had  done  so,  but  the  War  Office  had 
told  him  that  it  was  undesirable  he  should  take  part  in  pohtical 
controversy,  and  he  had  been  requested  to  return.  This  infor- 
mation would  have  been  ^ven  had  a  question  been  asked  in  the 
House.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  conmiended  the  course 
taken  by  the  War  Secretary,  which,  he  said,  had  prevented  the 
occurrence  of  evils  which  the  Opposition  desired  to  prevent,  and 
the  motion  was  negatived.  Before  and  after  the  division  the 
Committee  on  the  Finance  Bill  was  proceeded  with.  In  the 
course  of  a  discussion  on  the  graduation  of  the  income  tax, 
which  was  firmly  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  E.  Grey  urged  that  there  should  be  a  public  and  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  Treasury  objections  to  graduation.  Subse- 
quently an  amendment  getting  rid  of  the  additional  penny  on 
the  income  tax  was  negatived  by  209  to  101.  An  amendment 
allowing  revaluation  of  property  under  Schedules  A  and  B  of 
the  income  tax  was  rejected  by  171  to  80  at  about  1.45  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  July  20,  and  then  an  attempt  was  made  to  report 
progress  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  discussion  of  the  coal  tax. 
Mr.  Balfour  oflFered  Friday,  provided  the  conmiittee  stage  would 
be  then  completed,  and  also  one  day  for  report.  This  was  re- 
garded as  a  hard  bargain,  and  the  Opposition,  thinking  the 
Ministerialists  meant  to  tire  them  into  accepting  it,  determined  to 
go  on.  The  clauses  were  then  pushed  through  under  the  closure, 
Mr.  JeflEreys  relieving  Mr.  Lowther  in  the  chair  soon  after 
3  A.M.,  and  soon  after  six,  when  they  were  disposed  of,  several 
Labour  Members,  who  desired  to  obtain  a  more  convenient 
opportunity  for  a  discussion  on  the  coal  tax,  appealed  without 
success  to  Mr.  Balfour  to  consent  to  an  adjournment.  In  the 
course  of  the  resultant  conversation  Mr.  Claude  Lowther  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Churchill,  who  had  accused  the  Prime  Minister 
of  treating  the  House  in  a  merciless  manner,  was  suffering 
from  beri-beri,  and  being  called  to  order  he  observed  amid  great 
laughter  that  a  symptom  of  this  disease  was  a  terrific  swelling 
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of  the  head.  A  new  clause  directed  against  the  continuance  of 
the  present  sugar  tax  having  been  rejected  by  150  votes  against 
66,  Mr.  J.  Wilson  (Durham),  at  8.40  A.M.  moved  the  reduction 
of  the  export  duty  on  coal  from  1^.  to  Id.  In  resisting  this  pro- 
posal, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pointed  out  that  in  spite 
of  German  competition  our  coal  exports  were  increasing,  re- 
minded the  committee  that  a  Boyal  Commission  was  inquiring 
into  our  coal  supplies,  and  said  that  he  must  wait  for  its  re- 
port. The  question,  he  assured  the  Labour  Members,  would 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  After  some  three  hours'  debate,  a  motion 
by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban nerman  to  report  progress  was 
interjected  and  defeated.  Thereafter  the  discussion  of  the  clause, 
which  had  the  support  of  Sir  E.  Grey,  was  continued  until  1.30 
P.M.,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  invoked  the  closure. 
The  clause  was  then  rejected  by  173  votes  against  129 — the 
announcement  of  the  numbers  being  loudly  cheered  by  the 
Opposition. 

Shortly  after  two  o'clock,  the  usual  hour  for  the  meeting  of 
the  House,  Mr.  Balfour  stated  in  reply  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  there  would  be  no  attempt  to  take  any  business 
after  the  outstanding  new  clauses  of  the  Finance  Bill  had  been 
disposed  of.  That  was  then  rapidly  accomplished,  and,  before 
the  Bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  Mr.  Buxton  complimented 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  good  humour  which  he 
had  shown  in  trying  circumstances,  and  Mr.  Austen.  Chamber- 
lain, in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  thanked  the  committee 
for  the  courtesy  which  had  been  extended  to  him  throughout. 

The  House  then  adjourned  at  3.40  p.m.,  having  sat  almost 
continuously  for  twenty-five  hours  and  a  half,  with  practically  no 
gain  to  public  business,  as  the  Wednesday  ordinary  sitting  was 
sacrificed. 

A  notable  contrast  to  all  this  party  warfare  was  afforded 
by  the  themes  dwelt  on  by  the  Viceroy  of  India,  who  had  lately 
returned  to  England,  on  receiving  the  freedom  of  the  City  at  the 
Guildhall  on  J^y  20.  He  observed  that  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  British  rule  in  India  was  the  ignorance  that  pre- 
vailed about  it  in  England.  Yet  it  was  the  greatest  achievement 
of  England,  the  supreme  touchstone  of  national  duty.  To  India 
England  had  looked  for  help  in  South  Africa  and  in  her  tropical 
outposts  of  Empire ;  it  had  a  great  commercial  and  industrial 
future ;  in  a  great  international  war  it  was  the  Indian  frontier 
that  would  bear  the  brunt.  After  illustrating  the  complexity  of 
Indian  problems,  he  claimed  that  as  the  result  of  efforts  that  had 
been  made  India  was  more  prosperous,  more  contented  and  more 
hopeful.  After  referring  to  the  efforts  made  to  strengthen  and 
develop  the  responsibility  of  the  native  Princes  he  touched  on 
the  problem  of  frontier  defence.  The  unprovoked  insults  offered 
by  Tibet  could  not  any  longer  be  endured.  He  hoped  that  as 
the  result  of  our  operations  we  should  ward  off  a  source  of 
poUtical  unrest  and  intrigue   tbere,   and   gradually   build   up 
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harmonious  relations  between  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
and  ourselves.  After  referring  to  the  insistence  of  the  Indian 
Government  on  fair  treatment  for  our  Indian  fellow-subjects, 
"who  are  equal  with  us  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  the  law,"  he 
said  that  as  years  roUed  on  the  call  to  those  who  governed  India 
seemed  clearer  than  ever  and  the  work  more  majestic.  Let  no 
one  admit  the  craven  fear  that  those  who  had  won  India  were 
unable  to  hold  it.  Lord  Curzon  was  afterwards  entertained  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  Mansion  House,  when  a  letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  Balfour  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present  and  paying  a 
generous  tribute  of  admiration  to  Lord  Curzon's  services  as 
Viceroy.  The  Lord  Mayor  proposed  the  health  of  Lord  Curzon, 
who,  in  responding,  dilated  upon  the  enormous  administrative 
ability  displayed  by  the  Enghsh  in  India. 

Before  the  report  stage  of  the  Finance  Bill  an  opportunity 
was  found  to  revive  the  Chinese  labour  question  on  the  Colonial 
Office  vote  (July  21),  when  Sir  Henry  Fowler  took  occasion  to 
meet  the  charge  made  earlier  in  the  year,  that  as  Indian  Secre- 
tary he  had  sanctioned  an  ordinance  regulating  coolie  labour  in 
British  Guiana  essentially  similar  to  that  now  adopted  in 
the  Transvaal.  He  enumerated  several  important  differences 
between  the  ordinances,  and  said  that  the  British  Guiana  ordin- 
ance, though  he  highly  approved  of  it,  was  a  consolidation 
ordinance  initiated  under  Lord  SaUsbury*s  Government,  for 
which  his.  responsibiUty  was  purely  formal.  He  laid  stress  on 
the  fact  that  ifsecured  I  minimum 'wage  and  did  not  set  up  an 
element  of  slavery.  In  1881  it  was  laid  down  that  no  apprentice- 
ship partaking  of  the  character  of  slavery  would  be  tolerated  by 
the  South  African  Republic ;  a  breach  of  that  condition  would 
have  justified  our  going  to  war ;  now  we  were  ourselves  estab- 
lishing such  apprenticeship.  He  denied  the  necessity  for  Chinese 
labour,  and  moved  a  reduction  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  declared  that  he  was  not  committed 
to  Chinese  labour  in  any  but  the  most  general  terms,  deprecated 
interference  by  Parliament  with  any  decision  arrived  at  in  South 
Africa  unless  it  could  be  shbwn  that  some  direct  Imperial  interest 
was  at  stake.  Dealing  with  the  suggestion  that  mining  labour 
might  have  been  obtained  from  India  he  said  that  the  un- 
restricted immigration  of  Indians  would  overwhelm  the  white 
population  in  South  Africa ;  and,  though  he  thought  highly  of 
the  actual  Indian  immigrants,  he  sympathised  with  the  desire 
to  keep  the  country  for  Britons  and  Boers.  The  objections  of 
the  Indian  Government  to  the  conditions  imposed  on  immigrants 
ought  to  have  been  overruled,  and  coolies  could  then  have  been 
admitted  on  conditions  like  those  existing  in  the  West  Indies, 
not  for  the  mines,  but  for  railway  and  farm  work,  thus  setting 
free  Kaffir  labour  for  the  mines.  But  in  the  circumstances  it 
was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  Chinese  labour.  In  the  West 
Indies  and  Mauritius  the  Chinaman  was  welcomed,  in  South 
Africa  the  conditions,  and  necessarily  therefore  the  regulations. 
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were  different.  The  success  of  the  mining  industry  was  a  con- 
dition of  the  development  of  the  country,  and  the  whites — rightly 
he  thought — would  not  work  on  equal  terms  with  coloured  men ; 
but  in  the  higher  grades  of  labour  the  employment  of  white  men 
would  be  increased.  He  denounced  the  appeals  to  British  work- 
ing class  prejudice,  and  deprecated  dictation  to  the  Colony  by 
the  House.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  omitted  to  consider  the  views  of  the  self-governing  Colonies, 
and  dealt  with  the  danger  of  undercutting  Kaffir  wages  and  of 
''truck,"  and  with  the  treatment  of  British  Indians — a  point 
emphasised  by  Sir  M.  Bhownag^ee  {Bethnal  Oreen,  N,E.),  Mr. 
Markham  {Mansfield,  Notts),  while  deploring  the  payment  to 
the  Chinese  of  a  lower  wage  than  to  Kaffirs,  stated,  on  expert 
authority,  that  the  mines  could  not  be  worked  by  whites. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  {Wartoick  and  Leamington),  Colonial  Secretary, 
maintained  that  the  ordinance  conferred  a  benefit  on  the  Chinese, 
as  it  would  enable  them  to  go  home,  after  three  years,  compara- 
tively wealthy  men.  The  disabilities  it  imposed  were  insisted  on 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Transvaal 
people.  The  Transvaal  Government  declared  that  imported 
indentured  labour  was  necessary,  there  being  only  68,000  natives 
in  the  mines  now  against  more  than  100,000  before  the  war. 
At  that  time  the  Transvaal  had  few  burdens,  and  Members  who 
had  approved  of  the  war  had  no  right  to  refuse  the  Transvaal 
the  means  of  discharging  its  resultant  obligations.  British 
subjects  had  been  allowed  to  come  into  Bntish  Guiana  and 
Trinidad  under  conditions  sometimes  more  onerous  than  the 
Chinese  in  the  Transvaal,  and  it  would  be  hypocritical  to  refuse 
to  sanction  the  ordinance.  He  dealt  in  detail  with  some  objec- 
tions made  to  the  restrictions,  showing  that  the  coolies  would 
have  full,  though  indirect,  access  to  the  courts,  and  that  the 
restriction  on  their  cKMjuisition  of  property  only  applied  to  land. 
As  to  the  minimum  wage  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  saying  that 
the  Chinese  would  have  2s.  a  day  ;  when  he  found  the  Chinese 
would  come  for  less  he  insisted  on  a  minimum  wage.  The  mini- 
mum Kaffir  wage  was  45s.  a  month.  If  the  Chinese  did  not,  as 
was  expected,  earn  on  the  average  SOs.  a  month,  besides  board 
and  lodging,  the  present  minimum  wage  of  30s.  was  to  be  raised 
to  45s. 

As  to  the  suggested  referendum  the  Colonial  Secretary  asked 
if,  supposing  the  ordinance  received  the  sanction  of  the  majority 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Transvaal,  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment would  advise  its  repeal.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
here  said  that  Mr.  Ljrttelton  meant  a  fully  constituted,  repre- 
sentative and  independent  Colony ;  let  the  Transvaal  be  seen  in 
that  position  first.  Mr.  Lyttelton  then  announced  that  the 
Government  had  decided  to  give  representative  institutions  to 
the  Transvaal,  though  not  full  responsible  government.  For 
the  present  nominated  element  in  the  Legislative  Council  an 
elective  element  was  to  be  substituted.    The  right  of  the  coolies 
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to  take  their  wives  and  families  with  them,  he  went  on  to 
explain,  would  be  exercised  at  the  cost  of  the  employers,  and 
coolies  who  left  their  famihes  behind  would  be  entitled  to  have 
them  brought  out  afterwards.  Care  had  been  taken  to  prevent 
infractions  of  the  Truck  Act,  and  the  coolies  were  not  to  be 
employed  in  positions  hitherto  filled  by  skilled  white  workmen. 
The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  rule  would  be  a  fine  of  500Z.  or 
two  years*  imprisonment.  The  Government  could  not  compel 
the  Transvaal  people  to  admit  natives  of  India. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion,  Sir  B.  Eeid  called  attention 
to  the  disappointing  financial  position  of  the  Colony,  and  Major 
Seely  declared  that  on  the  labour  question  the  Government  had 
dragged  England's  honour  in  the  mud. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  (whose  speech  was  interrupted  by  the  ejacula- 
tion **  Humbug"  from  Mr.  Churchill,  which  caused  a  scene) 
declared  that  the  Government  in  this  matter  had  endeavoured 
to  treat  the  Transvaal  as  a  self-governing  Colony.  He  dealt 
exhaustively  with  the  finances  of  the  Transvaal  and  dwelt  on  our 
unparalleled  generosity  towards  the  Boers.  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
recalled  Mr.  Chamberlain's  predictions  of  great  prosperity  for 
the  Colony  in  order  to  taunt  him  with  their  non-fulfilment ;  and 
the  debate  was  ended  abruptly  by  the  operation  of  the  twelve 
o'clock  rule  in  the  midst  of  a  speech  from  Mr.  Chaplin. 

The  question  to  be  raised  by  the  Vote  of  Censure  in  the 
Commons  was  brought  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  on  July  22.  He  called  attention  to  the  attitude 
and  declarations  on  fiscal  policy  of  certain  members  of  the 
Government,  and  asked  the  Leader  of  the  House  to  state  to 
what  extent  the  Government  proposed  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
preferential  tariffs,  including  the  imposition  of  import  duties  on 
food.  After  remarking  that  in  that  House  there  had  been  only 
one  debate — that  initiated  by  Lord  Crewe — on  fiscal  reform,  he 
referred  to  what  had  passed  in  the  Commons — the  conflicting 
statements  by  Ministers  in  February,  the  disappearance  of  the 
Wharton  Amendment,  and  the  premature  stifling  of  the  debate 
on  Mr.  Black's  resolution  by  a  motion  equivalent  to  the  previous 
question.  The  Government,  the  Duke  said,  was  only  kept  in 
oflfice  by  the  reluctance  of  a  section  of  the  Unionist  Free  Traders 
to  overthrow  it,  and  it  should  welcome  any  opportunity  of  re- 
moving misconceptions  in  their  minds.  Turning  to  the  Liberal 
Unionist  Council  meeting  of  July  14,  he  pointed  to  the  resolu- 
tions passed,  and  asked  whether  the  **  sympathy  "  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  announced  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  was  sympathy  with 
fiscal  union  or  with  preference  based  on  the  taxation  of  food. 
In  the  bye-elections  the  Government  were  giving  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's poUcy  more  than  sympathy.  He  wished  to  know  if  Lord 
Lansdowne  adhered  to  his  declaration  of  February  9,  and  would 
oppose  preference  based  on  food- taxation  ;  whether  that  policy 
was  still  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Government  so  far 
as  it  went ;  whether  Lord  Lansdowne's  opposition  to  it  rested 
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on  principle,  and  whether  he  woald  discourage  the  pressure  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  tariff  reform,  now  being  placed  on  Unionist 
Members,  until  he  and  the  Government  were  convinced  that  it 
was  not  only  practicable  but  sound. 

Lord  Lansdowne  replied  that  his  statement  at  the  Albert 
Hall  did  not  go,  and  was  not  meant  to  go,  beyond  his  declara- 
tions in  Parliament  and  the  Sheffield  speech.  It  was  still  true 
that  the  Government,  as  a  Government,  was  opposed  to  prefer- 
ential arrangements  with  the  Colonies  based  on  the  taxation  of 
food.  But  he  contested  the  doctrine  that  the  party  leaders  had 
no  right  to  take  part  in  any  proceedings  of  their  foUowers  which 
went  beyond  their  accepted  programme.  The  National  Union 
of  Conservative  Associations  had  often  passed  resolutions  in 
favour  of  Colonial  Preference  and  so  forth,  and  yet  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  remained  its  president.  The  Ministry  was  not  to  be 
accused  of  pusillanimity  because  it  declined  to  be  hurried  into  a 
decision  on  questions  so  momentous.  They  would  not  thrust 
back  the  advances  of  the  Colonies  with  a  reference  to  some  early 
Victorian  treatise  on  political  economy.  Their  attitude,  was 
humble  and  cautious,  and  had  not  the  Macchiavellian  character 
ascribed  to  it  by  the  Duke. 

Lord  Eosebery  ridiculed  the  gjrrations  of  the  Government, 
and  said  that  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  had  plunged  the  House 
into  deeper  darkness  than  ever.  Suppose  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  joined  the  Home  Bule  Association  when 
they  were  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  in  1885,  that  would  have 
been  a  parallel  case  to  the  recent  action  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  Selbome.  Fiscal  policy,  he  urged,  was  more  than  a 
mere  item  in  a  programme,  and  the  indecision  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  doing  the  utmost  harm  to  business.  The  Times  had 
said,  at  an  early  stage,  that  Mr.  BaJfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
were  playing  their  game  like  two  skilful  partners  at  whist.  Lord 
Bosebery  concluded  with  a  strong  protest  against  the  extension 
and  continuance  of  this  dangerous  and  discrediting  policy. 

Lord  Balfour,  speaking  as  a  Free  Trader,  asked  why  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  allowed  to  pass  the  Wharton  resolu- 
tion, and  why  the  Free  Trade  Unionists  were  disloyal  if  those 
other  Unionists  who  threatened  to  put  the  Government  in  a 
minority  for  another  reason  were  not  disloyal.  Did  Mr.  Bal- 
four's sympathy  extend  to  the  10  per  cent,  duty  first  propounded 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Glasgow  ?  He  opposed  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's proposal  in  the  interest  of  the  Empire. 

Lord  Selbome  said  that  the  great  body  of  Liberal  Unionists 
thought  Home  Bule  of  more  importance  than  the  fiscal  ques- 
tion. The  Liberal  party  and  the  future  Liberal  Cabinet  were 
divided  on  Home  Bule,  and  the  present  Cabinet  claimed  a  similar 
liberty  on  fiscal  policy.  Their  policy  was  that  of  negotiation  and 
retaliation.  He  declined  to  go  further  and  state  the  policy  of 
some  unborn  Government,  but  the  present  one  would  stop  no 
road  towards  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire. 
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Lord  Groschen  desired  to  draw  the  discussion  back  to  the 
point  from  which  it  had  wandered  :  What  is  the  policy  ?  What 
inferences  may  be  drawn  by  the  country,  and  by  Members  and 
candidates  from  Lord  Lansdowne's  action?  The  uncertainty 
was  damaging  business,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  lumself .  The  disruption  of  the  Empire  by  Home  Bule 
would  be  a  greater  calamity  than  Protection,  but  the  latter  was 
more  insidious.  They  had  to  deal  now  with  Protection,  and 
they  would  deal  with  Home  Bule  when  the  time  should  come. 

Lord  Spencer  associated  himself  entirely  with  Lord  Bose- 
bery,  and  insisted  that  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  position 
of  the  Government  must  be  cleared  up.  The  debate,  *  which 
ended  without  any  motion  being  made,  had.  Lord  Spencer  main- 
tained, shown  the  state  of  doubt  and  vacillation  in  which  the 
Government  was.  That  might  be  so.  For  some  time,  how- 
ever, a  grave  complication,  arising  out  of  the  Busso-Japanese 
War,  had  been  tending  to  strengthen  the  reluctance  felt  by  the 
dissentient  Unionists  to  precipitate  a  change  of  Ministry.  For 
several  weeks  the  mode  of  exercise  of  the  Bussian  right  of  search 
of  neutral  vessels  for  contraband  of  war — a  ri^ht  in  itself  un- 
questionable— ^had  set  up  considerable  irritation  m  Great  Britain. 
The  British  steamer  AUanton^  bound  from  Muroran  to  Singa- 
pore with  coal,  had  been  stopped  on  June  16  by  a  Bussian 
cruiser ;  taken  to  Vladivostok,  as  carrying  cargo  reaUy  destined 
for  Japan;  and  confiscated.  Now,  however,  two  cruisers  of 
the  Bussian  Volunteer  Fleet,  the  Smolensk  and  Peterhurg,  having 
passed  out  of  the  Black  Sea  as  merchant  vessels,  had  assumed 
the  character  of  warships,  and  had  stopped  German  and  British 
ships  in  the  Bed  Sea.  The  P.  and  O.  steamer  Malacca,  bound 
for  Hong-Kong  and  Yokohama,  was  thus  stopped  oflf  Jebel  Zugur 
in  the  Bed  Sea  on  July  13.  A  Bussian  ofl&cer  from  the  Peter- 
bwrg  examined  her  papers,  and  being  informed  that  there  was 
ammunition  on  board  for  Hong-Kong  (for  his  British  Majesty's 
squadron)  and  a  general  cargo  for  Yokohama,  demanded  to  see 
the  latter,  but  as  it  could  not  be  reached  without  endangering 
the  ship's  stability,  a  prize  crew  was  put  aboard  and  the  Malacca 
ordered  back  to  Suez,  whence  it  was  understood  she  would  pro- 
ceed to  Libau  for  adjudication  by  a  prize  court.  The  British 
steamer  Ardovay  from  New  York  to  Manila  (carrying  explosives 
sent  by  the  United  States  Government),  was  also  seized  on  July 
20,  and  the  Formosa  by  the  Smolensk  on  July  24,  and  both  were 
sent  back  to  Suez. 

The  seizures  created  very  strong  indignation  in  Great  Britain, 
and  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, sent,  by  direction  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  an  emphatic  pro- 
test to  the  Bussian  Government,  demanding  the  release  of  the 
Malacca  on  the  grounds :  (1)  of  the  irregular  status  of  the 
Peterburg  ;  (2)  that  the  ammunition  on  the  Malacca  was  for  the 
British  squadron  in  Chinese  seas  and  bore  the  British  Govern- 
ment's mark.    Tfee  Bussian  (}ov§rument*s  reply,  delivered  July 
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22,  was  conciliatory ;  it  eigreed  that  the  Malacca  should  not  be 
brought  before  a  prize  court,  and  undertook  that  no  similar 
incident  should  occur  again  ;  but  its  statement  that,  *'  as  a 
matter  of  formality,"  the  Mcdacoa's  cargo  would  be  examined  at 
a  neutral  port,  seemed  to  indicate  an  intention  to  maintain  the 
claims  of  the  volunteer  cruisers  to  the  status  of  ships  of  war. 
The  British  Mediterranean  squadron  was  sent  to  Alexandria,  and 
H.M.  cruiser  Vemis  proceed^  to  Suez  and  took  up  a  position 
close  to  the  Ardova.  The  Government,  interrogated  in  the  House, 
was  reticent ;  but  Mr.  Balfour,  in  replying  to  questions  from  Mr. 
Gibson  Bowles  on  July  25,  indicated  that  it  held  the  seizure  to 
be  a  breach  of  international  law  ;  and  the  Peterburg  and  Smolensk 
were  reported  to  have  left  the  Bed  Sea.  The  feeling  against 
Bussia  was  further  intensified  by  the  sinking  of  the  British 
steamer  Knight  Conmiandery  by  the  Vladivostok  squadron  on 
July  24,  near  Idzu.  She  was  bound  from  New  York,  vid 
Manila,  to  Shanghai  and  Yokohama,  with  an  American-owned 
cargo ;  and  was  sunk  apparently  because  the  Bussian  com- 
mander believed  her  to  be  canying  contraband  of  war,  but 
could  not  spare  a  prize  crew  to  take  her  into  port  for  adjudi- 
cation. 

Statements  embodying  these  facts  were  made  in  both  Houses 
by  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Balfour  on  July  28,  in  reply  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition.  Both  Ministers,  while  stating  that  the 
Bussian  Government  had  given  orders  that  the  seizures  by  the 
volunteer  ships  should  not  be  recognised  and  had  withdrawn 
them  from  the  Bed  Sea,  intimated  that  the  general  principles  of 
the  subject  were  still  unsettled  between  the  two  Governments. 
It  appeared  that  the  status  of  the  volunteer  ships  and  the  rights 
of  naval  captains  to  remove  goods  alleged  to  be  contraband  from 
a  neutral  ship  without  trial  still  remained  to  be  determined,  as 
did  the  case  of  the  Knight  Commander,  on  which  strong  repre- 
sentations had  been  made  to  the  Bussian  Government,  coupled 
with  a  demand  for  the  release  of  the  crew.  Mr.  Balfour  ended 
by  expressing  his  confidence  that  the  Bussian  Government  would 
give  orders  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  unfortunate  in- 
cidents, and  b^  pointing  out  that  neutral  ships  were  bound  to 
stop  and  subnut  to  the  examination  of  their  papers  when  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  a  belligerent  cruiser.  We  had  always  enforced 
that  obUgation  when  at  war,  and  it  would  ill  become  us  to  object 
to  it  now. 

These  statements  were  supplemented  on  August  8,  when,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  Mr.  Balfour  explained  that  Great 
Britain  had  obtained  the  whole  substance  of  her  contention  ;  the 
Malacca  had  been  released  after  a  purely  formal  examination  and 
the  ships  of  the  Volunteer  Fleet  were  no  longer  to  act  as  cruisers. 
This  statement  was  indicated  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  three  days 
later,  to  be  an  inference  based  on  their  withdrawal  from  the  Bed 
Sea ;  but  he  added  that  the  Turkish  Government  had  received 
assurances  from  Bussia  th^^t  the  other  ships  which  had  passed  the 
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Dardanelles  wonld  not  so  act  and  would  not  carry  armaments. 
Dealing  with  other  points  the  Foreign  Secretary  intimated  that 
the  question  of  contraband  was  still  in  dispute.  The  Govern- 
ment, he  said,  could  not  admit  Bussia*s  claim  to  determine  what 
was  contraband  at  her  own  will,  or  to  destroy  a  captured  neutral 
vessel  with  contraband  on  board.  But  he  hoped  the  differences 
were  in  process  of  settlement,  and  the  destruction  of  captured 
neutral  prizes  was  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  Similar  assurances 
were  given  in  greater  detail  in  the  House  of  (Commons  by  Mr. 
Balfour  on  the  same  day  (August  11)  during  the  debate  on  the 
Appropriation  Bill.  He  added  that  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
neutral  ports  should  not  be  used  as  bases,  nor  should  neutrals 
facilitate  hostile  operations  by  furnishing  coal  or  otherwise. 

On  the  report  stage  of  the  Finance  BiU  (July  22  and  25)  there 
were  renewed  attempts  to  reduce  the  coal  duty  or  limit  its  dura- 
tion to  a  year,  to  get  rid  of  the  tea  and  sugar  duties,  and  to 
exclude  Ireland  from  the  operation  of  the  former  ;  but  they 
were  all  rejected  by  large  majorities.  The  three  most  important 
points  in  the  debate  were  :  (1)  an  attempt  by  Mr.  E.  Eobertson 
(Dundee)  to  check  the  increase  of  the  irregular  debt  (for  works, 
etc.)  by  increasing  the  annual  charge  for  the  National  Debt  to 
26,800,000Z.— rejected  by  223  to  136 ;  (2)  exemption  from  income 
tax  of  insurances  effected  with  Indian  and  Colonial  companies — 
moved  by  Sir  H.  S.  King  {Htdl,  Central)  and  adopted  by  the 
Government ;  and  (3)  an  attempt  by  Mr.  C.  Hobhouse  (Bristol, 
E.)  to  effect  the  exemption  from  duty  of  alcohol  used  for  motive 
power  and  manufacture — negatived  by  219  to  128,  after  the 
Chancellor  had  promised  inquiry  into  the  subject  by  a  Depart- 
mental Committee.    The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  July  28. 

On  the  report  stage  of  the  Licensing  Bill  (July  26  and  27) 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  moved  a  new  clause  limiting  the  duration  of 
the  measure  to  January  1,  1919,  but  the  clause  was  objected  to 
both  by  the  Government  and  by  the  supporters  of  other  forms 
of  time-limit,  and  rejected  by  220  to  138.  Mr.  Bousfield  (Hack- 
ney, N.)  announced  that  the  form  of  time-limit  he  favoured 
would  be  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Other  new  clauses 
were  ruled  out  of  order  or  withdrawn,  and  attempts  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Eoberts  to  preserve  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  magis- 
trates, and  to  exclude  tied  houses  (said  to  be  85  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number)  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  were  defeated  by 
232  to  140  and  199  to  110  respectively.  The  last  mentioned  of 
these  amendments  gave  rise  to  a  lengthy  debate.  An  amend- 
ment making  it  clearer  that  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  local 
justices  remained  unimpaired  was  objected  to  by  the  Solicitor- 
General,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  obscure  the  clause,  and 
rejected  by  217  to  135  ;  and  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  H. 
Hobhouse  (Somerset,  E.),  intended  to  secure  that  quarter  sessions 
should  have  full  information  from  the  local  justices  in  regard  to 
circumstances  affecting  the  renewal  or  value  of  licences,  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Cripps,  but  opposed  by  the  Government  as  un- 
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necessary,  and  rejected  by  229  to  160.  Before  this  division  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  declared  that  the  proceedings  had 
become  a  farce :  two  pages  of  the  measure  had  been  undiscussed 
in  conmxittee  and  were  to  be  passed  without  debate.  The 
guillotine  now  feU  and  the  Government  amendments  to  clauses 
2  and  3  were  passed  without  discussion.  Among  these,  one 
gave  an  appeal  to  the  High  Court  against  the  decision  of 
quarter  sessions,  while  another  permitted  a  reference  to  the 
county  court  to  determine  the  amount  of  compensation.  On 
clause  4  an  amendment  was  eventuallv  adopted  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Prime  Minister  (who  based  his  view  on  the 
amendments  proposed  by  Mr.  DisraeU  and  Mr.  Hobhouse), 
giving  quarter  sessions  power  to  confirm  or  vary,  with  the 
consent  of  the  local  justices,  any  conditions  attached  to  a  new 
licence.  This  would  leave  the  initiative  with  the  local  justices, 
but  secure  that  no  new  licence  should  be  granted  except  under 
conditions  approved  by  the  central  authority.  Mr.  Balfour  sub- 
sequently explained  that  the  Government  meant  to  enable  the 
authorities  to  select  the  most  desirable  licensee.  An  amendment, 
moved  by  the  Solicitor-General  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 

Erovided  that  the  monopoly  value  represented  by  the  difference 
etween  the  value  of  tne  premises  with  and  without  a  licence 
should  be  secured  to  the  public,  but  that  such  profits  as  were 
not  derived  from  the  sale  of  intoxicants  were  not  to  be  taken 
into  account.  This  was  accepted,  after  an  amendment  moved 
by  Mr.  E.  Robertson  to  strike  out  the  exemption  just  men- 
tioned had  been  rejected  by  222  to  126.  Another  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  H.  Roberts,  providing  that  no  new  licence  should 
be  granted  to  premises  near  a  school  or  place  of  worship,  was 
n^atived  by  216  to  121.  The  Government  amendments  were 
then  passed  under  the  closure  after  two  divisions. 

The  Bill  passed  its  third  reading  on  July  29.  Mr.  Asquith 
moved  its  rejection.  He  acknowledged  that  since  its  intro- 
duction the  provisions  affecting  new  licences  had  been  materially 
improved  and  the  monopoly  value  created  by  the  pubhc  was,  in 
all  such  licences,  reserv^  to  the  public ;  but  the  other  clauses 
were  still  open  to  the  criticisms  directed  against  them.  After 
repeating  some  of  these  he  laid  stress  on  the  increase  in  value 
of  licences  due  to  a  system  of  reduction,  and  on  the  far  higher 
tax  levied  on  them  in  New  York.  On  the  closuring  of  the  Bill 
he  said  that  only  a  fifth  of  the  measure  had  been  discussed  in 
committee,  new  Government  amendments  had  been  introduced 
vnthout  discussion  during  the  report  stage,  and  the  schedules 
had  not  been  considered  at  all.  Thus  the  House  of  Commons 
had  become  a  mere  registry. 

In  reply  the  Solicitor-General  affirmed  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  local  magistrates  would  be  really  increased  under  the  Bill 
[i.«.,  by  the  transfer  of  the  authority  to  them  in  county  boroughs 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  ante-1869  beerhouses].  The  only  alter- 
native to  compensation  was  to  give  fourteen  years*  notice  to  the 
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publicans  with  security  of  tenure  meanwhile,  and  that  would 
have  been  found  intolerable  by  the  Opposition.  After  numerous 
other  speeches,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  laid  stress  on 
the  lack  of  discussion  of  four-fifths  of  the  Bill,  and  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  origin,  and  intimated  that  it  would  be  amended 
hereafter  by  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Balfour,  after  repudiating 
the  charge  of  subservience  to  the  publicans,  maintained  that  the 
Bill  embodied  the  principles  he  had  advocated  throughout  his 
political  life.  He  challenged  the  Opposition  to  mention  any 
Bill  which  dealt  so  effectively  and  equitably  with  leading  prob- 
lems of  temperance  reform.  The  motion  for  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill  was  negatived  by  217  to  129,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time. 

The  position  of  the  Govemment  in  the  House  of  Conmions 
had  meanwhile  been  strengthened,  rather  paradoxically,  by  a 
very  grave  electoral  defeat.  The  Oswestry  division  of  Shrop- 
shire, vacated,  in  consequence  of  the  dea^  of  Lord  Harlech, 
by  the  succession  of  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  to  the  Peerage,  had 
been  only  thrice  contested  since  its  creation  in  1885,  and  had 
been  held  continuously  by  Conservatives,  by  majorities  varying 
from  901  to  1,088.  Now,  however,  after  a  vigorous  contest,  Mr. 
W.  Allan  Bright  (L.)  was  returned  by  4,542  votes  against 
4,157  cast  for  Mr.  W.  C.  Bridgeman  (U.).  The  result  was  the 
more  impressive  inasmuch  as  the  district  was  thoroughly  agri- 
cultural, and  Mr.  Bridgeman  was  the  first  Parliamentary  candi- 
date at  any  bye-election  since  Gateshead  who  had  declared  for 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  fact,  the  issue  seems  to  have  turned 
largely  on  the  Education  Act,  and  the  Conservative  organisation 
had  been  neglected ;  but  the  general  impression  outside  was 
that  the  result  involved  a  specially  heavy  blow  to  tariff  reform. 
For  that  reason,  amongst  others,  the  Free  Food  Unionists  who 
wished  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  party  determined  not  to 
precipitate  a  dissolution,  hoping  that  the  fiscal  question  might 
eventually  recede. 

The  Oswestry  Liberal  victory  was  naturally  made  much  of 
by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  at  the  annual  reception  at 
the  National  Liberal  Club  on  July  27.  Incidentally,  he  took 
credit  to  the  Opposition  for  its  abstinence  from  criticism  of 
foreign  affairs  at  this  difficult  juncture.  His  speech,  however, 
was  less  interesting  than  that  of  Sir  William  Harcourt — the 
last,  as  it  proved,  to  be  delivered  by  that  veteran  Parliamen- 
tarian. This  was  a  characteristic  denunciation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  having  ''  left  no  fault  to  commit '' ;  but  its  most  impres- 
sive and,  coming  from  so  great  a  Parliamentarian  of  the  old 
school,  its  most  weighty  part  had  reference  to  the  scant  con- 
sideration with  which,  Sir  William  maintained,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  being  treated.  The  closure  and  the  guillotine 
had  been  applied,  he  said,  not  for  exceptional  emergencies,  but 
as  ''  the  daily  dram  '' ;  and  the  House,  which  in  old  days  main- 
tained its  independence  irrespective  of  Governments  and  parties, 
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exhibited  a  loss  of  self-respect  in  allowing  itself  to  be  so  treated, 
and  so  sacrificed  dignity  and  authority.  It  had  surrendered  to 
the  House  of  Lords  the  prerogative  of  free  discussion,  and 
'*  blocking  motions  "  had  the  encouragement  and  blessing  of  its 
Leader.  It  would  be  for  the  Liberal  party  to  restore  its  position. 
Meantime  the  delay  of  the  Finance  Bill  had  brought  about 
the  semblance  of  a  serious  constitutional  difficulty.  The  Budget 
resolutions  authorised  the  collection  of  the  taxes  specified  in 
them  only  until  August  1.  The  Finance  Bill,  therefore,  had  to 
pass  into  law  before  that  date  in  order  to  legalise  the  subsequent 
collection.  But  the  House  of  Lords  could  only  begin  dealing 
with  it  on  Friday,  July  29,  on  which  date  the  Commons  would 
rise  not  later  than  seven  p.m.,  resuming  on  Monday  afternoon, 
August  7.  To  avoid  calling  them  together  for  Saturday  the 
Ministry  required  the  House  of  Lords  to  meet  on  Friday,  at 
three  p.m.,  instead  of  four,  and  to  suspend  the  Standing  Orders 
so  as  to  pass  the  Bill  through  all  its  stages  in  time  to  skllow  the 
Boyal  assent  to  be  given  to  it  before  the  Lower  House  should 
adjourn.  Several  Liberal  and  independent  Peers  vigorously 
protested.  Lord  Spencer,  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the  Stand- 
ing Orders,  urged  that,  though  the  House  could  not  constitu- 
tionally amend  the  measure,  it  had  a  perfect  right  to  debate  it, 
and,  if  it  chose,  to  throw  it  out.  In  other  years  the  Bill  had 
not  received  the  Boyal  assent  till  some  days  later  than  August  1, 
yet  no  evil  results  followed.  The  Government  deserved  grave 
censure  for  the  mismanagement  of  business  in  the  other  House 
which  had  made  the  Bill  so  late.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  while 
agreeing  to  some  extent  with  the  protest,  said  that  if  the  Bill 
did  not  pass  by  August  1  he  did  not  know  what  power  there 
would  be  to  collect  the  taxes  on  and  after  that  date.  Lord 
James  of  Hereford  urged  that  this  treatment  of  the  House  of 
Lords  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  it  as  an 
institution.  After  other  protests  Lord  Lansdowne,  while  re- 
gretting the  position,  laid  the  blame  partly  on  the  Opposition  in 
the  other  House,  and  suggested  that  an  independent  financial 
discussion  should  be  arranged  during  the  next  session  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  motion  to  suspend  the  Standing  Orders 
was  carried  by  31  to  11.  On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading 
Lord  Coleridge  criticised  with  some  minuteness  the  Protectionist 
tendency  of  the  tobacco  duty,  and  dwelt  on  the  dangerous  growth 
of  expenditure.  After  a  reply  from  Lord  Lansdowne  and  criti- 
cisms from  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Beauchamp  and  Lord  Ports- 
mouth, the  second  reading  was  carried  by  31  to  11.  Questions 
on  various  points  of  the  Bill  were  asked  by  Lord  Beauchamp. 
Lord  Lansdowne,  amid  laughter,  said  he  would  be  happy  to 
reply  at  any  other  time,  and  after  another  protest  from  Lord  Car- 
rington  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed — too  late,  how- 
ever, to  receive  the  Boyal  assent  on  that  day.  The  assent  was 
not  given  till  Monday  afternoon,  August  1,  it  being  conveniently 
held  that  the  power  to  levy  taxes  could  be  stayed  only  by  the 
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rejectioo  of  the  BSL  Moreorer,  stifl  moie  eooTauentlr.  h  hjip- 
fBDed  thml  August  1  wms  m  Bank  Hobdrnj^  so  that  the  bosiness 
of  tax  ooflectioD  was  Donnafly  su^ended.  Thos  the  Pteha- 
mentarj  Saturday  holiday  was  presored,  wrthoot,  it  was  hoped, 
any  real  deaecndon  of  the  aik  of  the  Constitiitioii. 

The  Tote  of  Censoie  in  the  CommoDS  was  debated  oo  August 
L  The  motioo  tor  the  fowpenflinn  of  Ae  twelre  o'do^  role, 
idiich  had  been  expected  to  abridge  the  aTailable  time,  had  bem 
pos^oned  tiD  the  next  day. 

SirH.  Campbdl-Bannerman's  reoohitiCN:!  exfteased  regret  at 
the  acceptance  of  office  by  three  Members  of  the  GoTemment 
(Lord  Lansdowne,  liOid  Selboine  and  Mr.  Victor  CaTendish)  in  a 
political  organisati<m  which  had  formally  declared  its  adhesion 
to  a  policy  of  preferential  duties  involving  the  taxation  of  food. 
His  aim,  he  explained,  was  to  diaoovi^  how  this  action  was 
reconcilable  with  the  Sheffield  policy,  and  he  pressed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  ooUectire  Mwiii^wn^  responsi* 
bility.  He  dwelt  on  the  uncertain^  of  the  situation  and  its 
^Eect  on  trade,  and  urged  that  the  Government  should  cease 
playing  with  the  interests  and  the  trade  of  the  country  as  mere 
counters  in  a  squalid  political  game. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  (WarwiekX  Ccdcmial  Secretary,  said  that  he 
too  would  have  accepted  office  in  the  reconstituted  Iiiberal 
Unionist  AssociaticHi  had  he  beoi  asked.  All  along  he  had 
endorsed  the  Prime  Minister's  policy  of  retaliation,  and  sym- 
pathised with  the  ideal  of  C<donial  Preference,  which  latter 
could  not  be  simply  rejected.  The  motion  was  a  mere  party 
move  designed  to  increase  the  cleavage  among  the  Ministerialists. 
There  had  been  nothing  ambiguous  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
attitude.  Mr.  Balfour  had  expressed  sympathy  with  advocates 
of  preference,  but  had  stated  tiiat  he  was  not  prepared  to  put 
it  forward  at  the  next  general  election.  He  retorted  on  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  his  refusal  to  say  what  he  would  do 
about  Chinese  labour  in  the  event  of  his  return  to  office,  and 
urged  the  Opposition  differences  on  Home  Bule  as  an  argument 
that  Ministers  might  surely  differ  on  subjects  which  had  not  yet 
taken  concrete  shape. 

Mr.  Bobson  {South  Shields)  commented  on  Mr.  L}^elton*s 
declaration  as  to  Mr.  Balfour *s  sympathies  as  a  proof  that  the 
Prime  Minister  was  co-operating  with  the  food-taxing  party ; 
while  Mr.  Gripps  {Stretfofi,  Lanes,  S.£.)  pleaded  for  Ministerial 
freedom  of  discussion  and  the  promotion  of  conmiercial  union 
within  the  Empire. 

Mr.  A.  Elliot  (Durham)  complained  that  the  Grovemment  did 
not  treat  the  fiscal  question  as  open.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  sup- 
porters for  the  most  part  were  really  aiming  at  the  increase  of 
prices  for  the  benefit  of  home  industries.  Did  the  policy  of 
taxing  imported  manufactures  and  food  commend  itself  to  the 
Prime  Minister  or  not  ?  Let  him  explain  the  points  whereon 
he  differed' -if  he  differed — from  Mr.  Chamberlain.     If  that 
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explanation  were  made  the  Vote  of  Censure  would  not  have  been 
moved  in  vain.  Mr.  Emmott  (Oldham)  said  the  issue  was  be- 
tween Protection  and  Free  Trade,  and  business  men  were  against 
Protection,  while  Mr.  Claude  Lowther  (EskdaUy  CvmberUmd)  ridi- 
culed the  attitude  of  the  Labour  Members  in  desiring  Free  Trade 
in  every  commodity  except  labour. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  said  that  unless  the  Government  indicated 
that  they  had  departed  from  the  Sheffield  programme  he  and 
other  Unionist  Free-Fooders  would  abstain.  He  thought  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Lord  Selborne  would  have  shown  better  taste 
in  staying  away  from  a  meeting  which  was  a  celebration  of  the 
deposition  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  Government  had 
not  taken  a  middle  but  an  ambiguous  course.  He  would  not 
vote  against  them  because  he  thought  they  would  serve  the 
interests  of  the  country  better  than  the  Opposition,  and  he  hoped 
the  party  would  return  to  Free  Trade.  He  doubted  whether 
trade  was  a  unifying  element,  and  he  regarded  a  Zollverein  as 
impossible.  It  had  been  only  a  minor  cause  of  the  unification 
of  Germany.  Imperial  unity  would  be  more  likely  to  be  brought 
about  by  a  Kriegsverein,  and  there  were  other  means  besides. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  after  declaring  that,  whereas  the  Free 
Food  League  opposed  tariff  reformers  at  bye-elections,  no  asso- 
ciation vnth  which  he  was  connected  had  ever  initiated  opposition 
to  a  Free  Food  candidate,  said  the  object  of  the  debate  was  to 
identify  the  views  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  of  himself.  Had 
there  been  no  diflference,  however,  he  would  not  have  left  the 
Cabinet.  He  left  it  because  he  recognised  that  Mr.  Balfour 
was  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  he  was.  Mr.  Balfour  s^rm- 
pathised  with  his  aspirations,  even  if  they  involved  some  slight 
addition  to  the  taxes  on  food,  but  held  they  could  not  be  carried 
out  at  present :  there  was  no  ambiguity.  That  his  own  policy 
would  be  accepted — not  at  first,  but  eventually — he  felt  confi- 
dent, and  the  sooner  the  election  came  the  better.  If  we  could 
make  a  commercial  arrangement  with  a  foreign  country  why 
should  our  Colonies  be  barred?  The  utterances  of  Colonial 
statesmen  were  proof  that  the  Colonies  desired  it.  Would  the 
Opposition  refuse  to  look  at  a  Colonial  offer  at  all?  If  not, 
would  they  call  the  Colonies  to  their  councils  ?  The  question 
of  preference  was  more  urgent  than  retahation  because  the  offer 
would  not  be  left  open  indefinitely.  He  therefore  went  one 
step  farther  than  he  had  ever  gone,  and  urged  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  ascertaining  what 
the  Colonies  really  desired  and  were  prepared  to  do,  to  call  a 
conference  to  consider  the  subject,  that  the  House  might  decide 
whether  he  spoke  from  knowledge  or  experience,  or  those  were 
right  who  from  the  first,  almost  before  they  knew  what  his 
policy  would  be,  determined  to  oppose  it  on  purely  party 
grounds. 

After  a  number  of  other  speeches,  one  of  which  was  delivered 
from  the  Opposition  benches  by  Colonel  Kemp  {Heywood,  Lcmcs^ 
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S.E,),  a  Unionist,  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  debate  had  been  good, 
but  the  motion  was  foolish.  The  doctrine  that  members  of  a 
Government  should  hold  the  same  opinions  on  all  current  political 
topics  was  comparatively  new  ;  if  logically  carried  out  it  would 
make  coalition  Governments  impossible.  Indeed,  the  Opposi- 
tion in  that  case  could  never  hope  to  form  a  Government.  His 
statements  on  the  fiscal  question  had  been  misunderstood  ;  no 
Prime  Minister  had  ever  made  his  position  clearer.  If  his 
speeches  and  writings  were  studied  it  would  be  found  that  for 
twenty  years  he  had  expressed  opinions  formed  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  present  controversy.  He  had  been  most 
explicit  as  to  principles  ;  as  to  future  details  it  was  absurd  to  ex- 
pect him  to  pledge  himself.  [Here  Mr.  Churchill  challenged  him 
to  state  his  views  as  to  the  proposed  10  per  cent,  duty  on  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  a  somewhat  noisy  scene  ensued.  The  Speal^er 
ruled  the  interruption  out  of  order.]  He  was  a  Free  Trader  and 
had  always  been  ona  Protection  aimed  at  raising  prices  for  the 
benefit  of  traders,  and  that  policy  he  repudiated.  After  pointing 
out  some  mistakes  made  by  the  older  Free-Trade  economists,  and 
saying  that  under  conceivable  though  not  actual  circumstances 
even  taxes  on  food  might  be  called  for,  he  said  that  as  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  ideal — that  we  should  draw  closer  the  com- 
mercial bonds  with  the  Colonies,  find  out  what  they  wanted 
and  what  we  and  they  could  give— his  views  were  known  and 
unalterably  fixed.  [This  was  received  with  Opposition  cries  of 
**  What  are  they  ?  "]  He  claimed  that  his  statement  was  fully 
consistent  with  his  previous  statements,  and  lacked  neither 
clearness  nor  candour. 

Mr.  Asquith  thought  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  failed  to 
appreciate  the  situation.  After  three  Ministers  had  joined  a 
Protectionist  organisation  the  Government  could  not  be  held 
neutral.  As  to  Mr.  Balfour's  consistency,  not  very  long  ago 
(on  June  10,  1903)  he  had  confessed  that  he  had  no  settled 
convictions  on  the  main  features  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy. 
Even  now  his  opinions  were  obscure.  As  to  the  foreign  com- 
plications alleged  as  a  reason  for  supporting  the  Government,  its 
life  was  worth  only  a  few  months*  purchase. 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  288  to  210 ;  majority,  78  ;  a 
result  received  with  a  great  outburst  of  Ministerial  cheers.  Yet 
fifty-two  Unionists  abstained  from  voting,  among  them  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil,  Mr.  A.  D.  Elliot,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  and  seven  returned  as  Unionists  voted 
or  paired  against  the  Government. 

Nor,  though  the  Government  had  emerged  from  this  divi- 
sion with  apparently  enhanced  Parliamentary  strength,  did  the 
wholesale  ''massacre  of  the  innocents  "  next  day  tend  to  raise 
its  credit  for  the  conduct  of  legislation.  In  moving  a  resolution 
to  enable  the  Government  for  the  rest  of  the  session  to  proceed 
with  public  business  after  midnight  on  four  days  of  the  week 
and  after  half-past  five  o'clock  on  Fridays,  the  Prime  Minister 
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made  a  statement  as  to  the  Bills  which  he  desired  to  see  carried 
before  the  prorogation.  Enumerating  first  the  administrative 
Bills  which  should  be  passed,  he  included  in  this  class  a  Bill 
empowering  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  borrow  money 
in  order  to  carry  on  public  works  already  sanctioned  by  the 
House,  the  Cunard  Agreement  Bill,  the  Wireless  Telegraphy 
Bill,  which  was  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  national 
defence,  the  Irish  Development  Grant  Bill,  the  Expiring  Laws 
Continuance  Bill,  the  Public  Works  Loans  Bill,  the  Post  Office 
Sites  Bill,  and  one  or  two  other  measures,  and  to  these  he  would 
wish  to  add  the  Southwark  and  Birmingham  Bishoprics  Bill. 
Mentioning  next  the  larger  measures  which  must  be  proceeded 
with,  he  named  the  Education  (Local  Authority  Default)  Bill, 
the  Shop  Hours  Bill,  the  Anglo-French  Convention  Bill,  the 
Indian  Councils  Bill  and  the  Insh  Lcuid  Bill.  Among  the  Bills 
to  be  dropped  were  the  Port  of  London  Bill  [a  decision  for 
which  a  week  later  he  again  expressed  regret],  the  Aliens  Bill, 
the  Valuation  Bill,  the  Butter  Bill,  the  Sea  Fisheries  Bill,  the 
Penal  Servitude  Bill,  the  Lunacy  Bill,  the  Congested  Districts 
(Scotland)  Bill,  the  Naval  Prize  Bill,  which,  however,  he  thought 
ought  to  become  law,  and  the  Education  (Scotland)  Bill,  which 
he  proposed  to  reintroduce  next  year  and  to  refer  to  a  Grand 
Conmiittee.  There  were  some  measures  which  he  hoped  might 
pass,  but  which  would  be  dropped  if  they  were  opposed.  These 
included  the  Alkali  Works  Bill,  the  False  Statements  (Com- 
panies) Bill,  and  the  County  Courts  Bill.  He  considered  that 
the  session  might  close  about  August  13.  After  severe  criti- 
cisms by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  on  the  legislative 
unfruitfuhiess  of  the  session,  except  in  the  Licensing  Bill ;  by 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  on  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  pass  any 
labour  legislation  and  on  their  waste  of  time ;  and  by  other 
Members,  Mr.  Balfour  ascribed  the  waste  of  time  mainly  to 
the  prolongation  of  debates.  He  agreed  in  the  view  that  the 
existing  machinery  for  dealing  with  minor  measures  was  in- 
adequate, but  to  pass  these  no  modification  of  existing  rules 
would  suffice,  and  as  they  were  not  local  in  character,  Home 
Bule  or  provincial  councils  would  not  solve  the  difficulty.  In- 
deed, nothing  short  of  revolutionary  measures  would  suffice. 
Mr.  Healy  regarded  the  Prime  Minister*s  statement  as  affording 
a  strong  argument  for  an  Irish  Parliament.  Ultimately  the 
debate  on  the  motion  was  closured,  and  it  was  carried  by  216 
to  128. 

Subsequently,  in  Committee  of  Supply,  Mr.  Balfour  gave 
the  House  some  information  as  to  the  remodelled  Committee  of 
Defence,  on  the  occasion  of  a  vote  for  expenses  connected  with 
it.  Though  still  in  the  embryonic  stage  it  had  (he  said)  done 
most  valuable  work,  and  he  eulogised  the  services  of  Mr. 
Brodrick,  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Selborne  in  helping  to  set 
it  going.  He  was  careful  to  explain  that  it  was  in  no  sense  like 
the  German  General  Staff.     Our  defensive  arrangements  must 
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be  totally  unlike  those  of  Continental  nations.  The  conunittee 
would,  therefore,  not  trench  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  War 
Office,  the  Admiralty  or  the  Cabinet.  It  was  purely  advisory. 
Constituted  as  it  was,  however — with  the  Prime  Mmister  as  a 
member,  and  practically  never  meeting  without  the  presence  of 
the  War  Secretary,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  head 
of  the  Army  Intelligence  Department,  the  First  Sea  Lord  and 
the  head  of  the  Naval  InteUigence  Department — he  thought  its 
advice  would  be  taken  by  the  departments  concerned.  Outside 
their  jurisdiction  there  were  the  Colonies.  He  hoped  that  their 
representatives  would  assist  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Defence 
Committee  when  their  interests  were  nearly  touched,  "  and  even 
when  they  take  a  closer  interest  in  the  problems  of  Imperial 
Defence  as  a  whola"  But  in  connection  with  them  and  with 
India  the  purely  advisory  character  of  the  Defence  Committee 
was  of  marked  advantage.  He  wanted  to  keep  expectations  low 
about  its  work,  but  its  problems  were  far  more  difficult  than 
those  of  the  Grerman  General  Staff  Two  of  them,  indeed,  were 
nearly  as  simple,  home  defence  and  the  defence  of  India.  Home 
defence  it  had  dealt  with,  and  its  views  were  embodied  in  a 
report  As  to  India,  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  preceding 
debate  had  attempted  to  rule  out  of  present  military  questions, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transport  which  would  beset  Russia, 
the  Russians  were  becoming  stronger,  at  all  events  on  the 
frontier  of  Afghanistan,  and  we  could  not  allow  the  countries 
between  Russia  and  our  own  frontier  to  be  gradually  eaten  up. 
He  must  be  understood  to  be  discussing  only  an  abstract  prob- 
lem. The  great  advantage  of  the  committee  was  that  it  brought 
together  for  informal  conversation  our  leading  soldiers,  sailors 
and  statesmen.  The  conmiittee  had  met  every  week  since  its 
foundation.  Cordial  approval  of  the  constitution  and  aims  of 
the  Defence  Committee  was  expressed  by  several  Members, 
and  notably  by  Sir  John  Colomb  (Oreat  Yarmouth),  an  eminent 
student  of  defence  questions.  Speaking  later.  Sir  E.  Grey, 
while  generally  associating  himself  with  the  feeling  thus  mani- 
fested, said  that  the  committee  must  be  judged  by  the  results  it 
achieved.  He  hoped  it  would  never  be  allowed  to  become  the 
master  of  the  Government.  It  was  all-important  that  it  should 
be  presided  over  by  the  Prime  Minister.  Eventually  a  motion 
for  the  reduction  of  the  salary  of  the  secretary  to  the  committee 
was  negatived,  and  after  closure  the  vote  was  agreed  to. 

The  first  secretary  of  the  Defence  Committee  was  Sir  George 
Sydenham  Clarke,  a  member  of  the  Esher  Committee.  In  con- 
sideration of  his  great  abilities,  knowledge  and  judgment,  and 
of  his  having  given  up  the  Governorship  of  Victoria,  he  was  to 
receive  a  salary  of  2,000/.,  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  normal 
salary  of  the  post  might  be  1,500/. 

Meantime  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  debating  the  Licen- 
sing Bill.  To  the  second  reading,  moved  on  August  1  by  Lord 
Belper,  Lord  Peel  had  moved  an  amendment  declaring  that  the 
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House  could  not  accept  as  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
licensing  question  a  Bill  which  created  a  perpetual  interest  in 
a  terminable  licence.  Beginning  with  a  warm  appeal  to  the 
Bishops  to  show  that  the  Church  was  not  lukewarm  on  the 
question,  as  the  Nonconformists  certainly  were  not,  he  said  he 
believed  that  the  Bill  would  hinder  reform,  prevent  the  reduc- 
tion of  redundant  licences,  and  tend  to  tie  the  hands  of  future 
generations.  Compensation  on  abolition  of  a  licensed  house, 
such  as  he  and  his  friends  favoured,  was  very  different  from  the 
compensation  proposed  in  the  Bill.  The  reduction  it  promised 
could  only  proceed  very  slowly ;  half  the  Bill  had  not  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Commons,  and  the  question  how  the  compensation 
was  to  be  distributed  required  particularly  close  attention.  A 
time-limit — he  suggested  seven  or  ten  years — would  be  com- 
patible with  a  scheme  of  mutual  insurance.  The  ante-1869 
beerhouses,  which  would  have  gradually  died  out,  would  be 
kept  alive  by  the  hope  of  compensation  under  the  Bill. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  regarded  the  Bill  as  a  genuine 
and  straightforward  endeavour  towards  reduction  of  licences  on 
a  reasonable  plan,  but  it  required  elucidation  and  amendment. 
As  to  the  attitude  of  the  Church,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners had  reduced  the  licences  on  their  property  as  leases  fell 
in,  thus  sacrificing  300,000/.  in  about  twenty  years.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  attitude  of  the  clergy  in  favour  of  a  time-limit  and 
the  attacks  made  on  it  by  the  licensed  victuallers*  trade  organ, 
he  said  that  the  custom  of  annual  renewal  had  given  licences  a 
value  that  could  not  be  arbitrarily  withdrawn,  and  that  in  com- 
mittee he  should  propose  a  time- limit,  the  substance  of  which 
will  be  found  on  a  later  page. 

After  other  speeches.  Lord  Grey  argued  that  the  public- 
house,  being  a  necessity  to  the  working  man,  should  be  im- 
proved, and  that  with  amendment  the  Bill  might  be  valuable  ; 
and  Lord  Salisbury  (Lord  Privy  Seal)  in  advocating  the  meas- 
ure, referred  to  its  support  by  two  of  the  Houses  of  the  Church 
Council,  and  declared  that  the  time-limit  was  not  a  feasible 
plan. 

Next  day  (Aug.  2)  Lord  Spencer,  who  resumed  the  debate, 
after  endorsing  Lord  Peel's  appeal  to  the  Bishops,  and  speaking 
of  the  political  danger  from  the  highly  organised  brewincr  in- 
dustry, expressed  himself  willing  to  agree  to  some  form  of 
indemnity  on  withdrawal  of  a  licence,  but  strongly  opposed  the 
scheme  of  the  Bill.  He  urged  the  Peers  to  deal  broadly  with 
the  Bill  and  introduce  a  time-limit.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
pointed  out  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
that  the  licence  should  continue  as  a  rule  ;  one  of  the  judges 
had  said  so  in  Sharp  v,  Wakefield.  It  was  true  that  the  whole 
Bill  had  not  been  discussed,  but  much  of  it  had  been  over- 
discussed. 

The  Bishop  of  London  quoted  figures  to  show  that  the 
reduction  under  the  existing  law  would  be  greater  than  under 
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the  Bill.  On  the  New  York  scale  of  licence  dnty.  the  reTenne 
of  liondon  alone  would  be  2.600.000L  He  regarded  the  with- 
drawal of  licensing  powers  from  the  local  magistrates  as  a  blow 
at  local  patriotism.  He  favoored  a  fourteen  years'  time-limit. 
His  speech  was  replied  to  by  Ijord  Onslow,  who  described  the 
Bill  as  little  more  than  declaratonr  that  Parliament  demanded 
reduction  and  called  on  the  trade  to  |»oyide  compensation. 
Ijord  Burghcleie  hoped  that  the  Bill  would  be  withdrawn  and 
a  new  scheme  prepared  in  the  recessT  Ijord  Cross  declared  thai 
the  GrOTemment  was  doing  mcNne  for  the  cause  of  temperance 
than  any  Ministry  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  that  the  Bill 
would  lead  to  a  large  diminution  ol  public-houses.  Ijord  Carlisle 
and  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  St.  Albans  fayouied  a  time- 
limit.  Lord  Stanhope  and  Lord  Lytton  suf^iorted  the  Bill, 
and  Lord  Kinnaird,  Lord  Aberdeen,  LcMrd  Crewe  and  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  condemned  it«  the  last  named  saying  that  it  gaye  too 
much  to  the  brewer,  too  httle  to  the  pubhcan,  and  nothing  at 
all  to  the  pubhc. 

Lord  Lansdowne^  replying,  said  that  they  were  generally 
agreed  that  the  reduction  of  hcences  made  for  temperance,  and 
that  a  licensee  deptiyed  of  his  hcence  in  the  public  interest  was 
entitled  to  compensation.  These  principles  being  the  basis  of 
the  Bill,  the  discussion  was  somewhat  unreaL  In  London  alone 
2S0,00CW..  and  in  the  country  1.250,00(M.,  would  be  ayailable  for 
reduction  :  not  a  gift,  but  coming  from  the  hcensees  themselves, 
who  were  entitled,  like  Irish  tenants,  to  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance. A  time-hmit  would  imply  security  against  disturb- 
ance during  the  period  limited,  which  would  hardly  suit  the 
adyocates  of  temperance.  In  fact  the  powers  of  the  magistrates 
were  considerably  enhanced  by  the  Bill,  and  it  would  not  block 
reforms  hereafter. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  142  yotes  to  47,  and  the 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

The  committee  stage  of  the  Bill  occupied  the  sittings  of 
August  4  and  5.  Xu  amendment  excluding  tied  houses  from 
compensation,  moved  by  Lord  Coleridge,  was  supported  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  and  Lord  Ripon.  and  (with  some  qualification) 
by  Lord  Spencer,  but,  in  method,  was  deprecated  by  Lord  Peel, 
and  was  ultimately  withdrawn.  After  discussing  some  other 
amendments  the  committee  approached  the  subject  of  the  time- 
limit  (the  main  point  in  which  many  friends  of  moderate  reform 
had  hopes  of  amending  the  Bill).  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury moved  a  new  clause,  providing  that  after  fourteen  years 
existing  **  on-licences  "  should  not  be  renewed,  but  that,  in  place 
of  every  on-licence  then  existing,  a  new  licence  for  seven  years 
should  be  granted,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  to  the 
granting  of  licences,  but  not  subject  to  the  payments  it  imposed 
towards  the  compensation  fund,  and  subject  also  to  refund,  as 
under  the  existing  regulations.  The  compensation  would  thus 
cease  after  fourteen  years,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years 
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the  community  would  be  free  to  make  a  fresh  start.  The  pro- 
posal was  opposed  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  unfairly  differential  in  its  treatment  of  persons  with 
equal  claims  and  as  amounting  even  to  ''  pillage  '*  in  the  case  of 
some  of  them.  It  was  favourably  viewed  by  Lord  Kipon,  the 
Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  Bipon,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley 
and  Lord  Lytton.  Lord  Cross,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the 
effect  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  as  spohation,  and  said  the 
magistrates  would  hesitate  to  reduce  licences  then  as  now. 

Lord  Bosebery  held  the  Primate's  proposal  to  be  too  liberal,  but 
said  that  if  he  were  seeking  to  put  forward  an  ideal  temperance 
measure  he  would,  as  that  proposal  did,  make  all  licences  ter- 
minable without  compensation  after  a  certain  date.  The  wealth 
of  the  trade  was  a  heritage  which  the  State  had  alienated,  and 
till  it  was  resumed  there  could  be  no  real  temperance  refonn. 
Lord  Onslow  objected  that  such  a  poUcy  would  stop  that  reduc- 
tion of  the  undesirable  houses  which  this  Bill  would  effect,  and 
which  he  beheved  would  reduce  them  in  fourteen  years  to  a 
number  not  in  excess  of  public  needs. 

Lord  Peel,  while  thinking  the  amendment  made  an  excessive 
concession,  was  prepared  to  accept  it,  and  warned  the  trade  that 
the  country  would  never  make  such  a  liberal  offer  again.  As  to 
the  time-limit,  he  himself  agreed  in  principle  with  Lord  Bose- 
bery. Lord  Spencer  expressed  his  despair  at  the  action  of  the 
Government  inlying  pe^tuity  of  interest  to  the  trade.  Lord 
Lansdowne,  summing  up  for  the  Government,  objected  to  the 
Primate's  proposal  as  unfair  to  the  licensee  and  as  tying  the 
hands  of  future  reformers ;  and  the  amendment  was  rejected  by 
126  to  52. 

In  this  division  Lord  Grey  voted  with  the  Government,  hold- 
ing, as  he  previously  explained,  that  the  views  as  to  monopoly 
value  expressed  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Lansdowne  were 
sounder  and  stronger  than  those  embodied  in  the  Bill  as  it  stood. 
He  was  not  a  little  disappointed,  however,  by  their  treatment  of 
an  amendment  which  had  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  August  2,  and  which  he  moved  on  the 
next  clause,  dealing  with  the  calculation  of  the  value  of  licences 
for  compensation,  and  intended  to  prevent  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation for  any  increase  of  the  monopoly  value  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act.  Ministers  refused  to  alter  the  terms  of  the 
clause,  which  indicated  that  the  monopoly  value  at  the  time  of 
the  suppression  of  the  licence  would  be  the  basis  of  compensa- 
tion, and,  after  an  attempt  to  adjourn  had  been  defeated,  Lord 
Grey's  amendment  was  rejected  by  83  to  38.  Next  day  further 
fruitless  attempts  were  niade  to  attack  the  tied-house  system 
and  limit  "  monopoly  value,"  and  to  base  the  compensation  pay- 
able solely  on  the  profits  of  retail  trade,  the  last-named  amend- 
ment, moved  by  Lord  Burghclere,  being  rejected  by  112  to  42. 
An  amendment,  moved  by  Lord  Coleridge,  to  associate  county 
councillors  with  magistrates  on  the  Licensing  Committees  was 
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^uaizrii  by  76  to  i3.  and  aa^di^'  iHringin^  the  City  of  Ix>ndon 
jiv  l.nir  vTiL  Gcher  mecrcpootac  d&scricts  by  91  to  32. 

Tb^:  rf^pjft  ssaee  of  tbe  Bill  wm$  taken  on  August  8.  Liord 
'Sre^  made  an^ither  a&saalt  <xt  zxbxiorohr  valae  in  the  form  of  an 
.a^^c^a.  «o  claase  i  providin.:  rfii.  in  «IcnI«ing  the  com- 
penjascc.  the  increased  Talue  dike  to  the  redaction  of  other 
jcecceB  in  the  neighb*?arhocd  sfaoaid  i>?€  he  taken  into  account ; 
bus  this  was  rejected  by  46  to  21.  Other  amendments  having 
c-eec  iKcoased  the  third  reading  was  dxed  for  August  9,  when 
Lr.-ri  Spencer  entex^  a  final  'protest  a^rainst  the  measure  and  its 
cr*ratm«rnt  bv  the  &:vemme£t  in  the  other  House.  The  Arch- 
ri*kop  "f  Canterbury  expressed  the  disappointment  of  the 
Episcopate  at  the  failure  to  improve  the  Bill  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Government,  azid  Lord  Balfour  with  whose  views  the 
Bishop  of  lyjcdon  aasociated  himself  criticised  it  with  some 
severity,  bat  said  that  on  the  whole  it  was  a  step  towards  tem- 
perance refonn.  Lord  Salisbury  defended  the  Bill  and  the 
Government,  and  the  Bill  was  then  passed.  It  finally  passed 
the  Commons  on  August  11.  after  the  excisi<Hi  of  an  amendment 
to  clause  4,  which  had  been  moved  by  Lord  Grey,  appropriating 
the  proceeds  of  new  licences,  not.  as  under  the  existing  law, 
to  the  relief  of  local  taxation,  but  to  other  purposes  of  public 
benefit.  This  was  disagreed  with  by  the  Commons  as  involving, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker,  a  breach  of  its  own  privil^es,  and 
was  not  insisted  on  by  the  H«L>use  of  Lords. 

On  Wednesday,  August  3.  the  House  of  Commons  was  occu- 
pied with  two  Irish  grievances.  Colonel  Saunderson  (Armagh, 
X )  moved  a  redaction  of  the  Chief  Secretarv's  salarv  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  what  he  described  as  "  an  Irish  Drevfus  case/' 
Constable  Anderson  had  been  dismissed  from  the  Boval  Irish 
Constabulary  in  consequence  of  a  second  inquiry  into  certain 
charges  affecting  his  private  character,  the  previous  inquiry 
having  resulted  in  his  acquittal :  but  he  had  finally  been  rein- 
stated bv  the  Chief  Secretarv.  He  was  alleged  to  be  the  victim 
of  a  conspiracy  between  the  parish  priest.  Father  O'Hara,  and 
Sir  Antonv  Macdonnell.  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  eminent  Indian 
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civilian,  who  was  acting  as  Irish  Under-Secretary  [an  allegation 
declared  by  Sir  J.  Fergusson  {Manchester^  .V^J  to  be  incredible 
in  regard  to  a  public  servant  with  Sir  A.  Macdonnell's  record], 
and  Mr.  Wvndham  was  charged  with  showing  undue  favour  in 
this  and  other  matters  to  the  Irish  Soman  Catholics.  Mr. 
\V\Tidham,  who  went  into  the  case  in  detail,  quoted  a  letter 
from  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  Inspector-General  of  the  Boyal 
Irish  Constabulary,  and  a  Protestant,  taking  the  responsibility 
for  the  second  mquiry.  He  also  explained  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  second  inquiry,  and  finally  to  the  constable's 
reinstatement,  contendins  that  the  Under-Secretarv  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  and  that  he  himself  had  not  acted 
under  pressure.  The  Irish  Unionist  Members,  however,  were 
not  satisfied,  while  Mr.  J.  Bedmond  said  he  would  join  them  in 
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censuring  the  Chief  Secretary  on  the  ground  that  the  decision  of 
a  competent  tribunal  had  been  upset  by  his  executive  action 
under  Irish  Unionist  pressure.  A  further  inquiry  was  needed. 
Eventually,  against  the  general  wish  of  the  Ulster  Unionists, 
the  motion  was  talked  out  by  one  of  them,  Sir  F.  Haslett 
{Belfast,  N.). 

The  second  grievance,  the  non-settlement  of  the  Boman 
CathoHc  University  question,  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Clancy 
(Co.  Dublin,  N.)  on  the  vote  for  the  Queen  s  Colleges.  Mr. 
Wyndham  said  he  understood  the  majority  of  Irishmen  wanted 
a  Boman  Catholic  College  without  tests,  not  a  CathoUc  State- 
endowed  University,  which  there  was  no  time  now  to  consider. 
With  the  former  demand  he  was  in  sympathy,  but  he  had  not 
pledged  cuid  could  not  pledge  the  Government.  No  division 
took  place. 

The  next  day,  August  5,  there  was  a  discursive  debate  on 
the  Home  OflBce  vote,  in  which  Sir  C.  Dilke  moved  a  reduc- 
tion in  order  to  emphasise  the  need  for  the  appointment  of 
additional  women  inspectors  of  factories  and  workshops.  He 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Tennant,  Mr.  Bums,  Mr.  Asquith  and 
other  Members.  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  promised  an  increase  next 
year,  and  the  reduction  was  defeated  by  170  to  101.  Subse- 
quently on  the  Naval  shipbuilding  vote  of  10,314,000/.,  which 
had  been  postponed  to  enable  Members  to  take  a  deliberate 
view  of  the  Naval  programme  of  the  Government,  Mr.  E. 
Bobertson  gave  figures  showing  that  the  two-Power  standard 
was  being  largely  exceeded,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  urged 
that,  though  the  Government  should  not  be  thwarted,  they 
ought  to  take  into  account  the  immense  changes  now  in 
progress  in  the  distribution  of  naval  power  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Pretyman  replied,  as  usual,  that  the  two-Power  standard  could 
not  apply  to  cruisers,  in  view  of  the  vastness  of  British  com- 
merce ;  but  he  added  that  the  Admiralty  would  not  disregard 
the  reduction  of  the  Bussian  and  French  navies,  though  he 
could  not  undertake  that  next  year  expenditure  would  be  re- 
duced. He  gave  some  interestmg  particulars  as  to  the  new 
battleships  and  cruisers,  which  would  excel  any  vessels  hitherto 
constructed  in  power  and  speed.  The  motion  for  the  reduction 
of  the  vote  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  98. 

The  next  stage  in  the  fiscal  controversy  was  preceded  by  some 
sparring  in  the  Times  between  Lord  Bosebery  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain over  the  suggestion  of  a  Colonial  Conference  made  by  the 
latter  in  the  debate  of  August  1.  In  a  letter  published  two  days 
later.  Lord  Bosebery,  **  under  certain  limitations,'*  welcomed  the 
proposal,  and  wondered  it  had  not  been  made  to  start  with  ; 
its  avoidance  had  tended  to  associate  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy 
'*  vnth  party  exigencies  rather  than  Imperial  ideals  "  ;  but  an 
abortive  conference  might  do  much  more  harm  than  good.  If 
Great  Britain  were  expected  to  tax  or  narrow  its  food  supply, 
there  would  very  likely  be  disappointment  and  reaction.     As 
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safeguards  Lord  Eosebery  suggested  that  the  **  outer  Britains  " 
should  show  desire  for  it,  that  there  should  be  a  clear  basis  of 
discussion,  and  that  the  British  representatives  should  be  '*  not 
merely  partisan  or  official  but  men  of  national  weight."  Even 
so,  it  could  not  undo  the  evil  of  the  last  fourteen  months,  but 
**  with  these  suggested  safeguards  "  it  should  bring  the  contro- 
versy to  a  practical  issue.  Without  them  it  might  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  reply,  after  congratulat- 
ing Lord  Rosebery  on  the  change  of  front  which  would  carry 
him  back  to  his  patriotic  attitude  of  1888,  explained  that  be  had 
not  suggested  a  Conference  earlier  because  he  thought  it  desir- 
able first  to  test  the  opinion  of  the  country  on  what  he  still 
maintained  was  the  Colonial  offer  at  the  Conference  of  Premiers  ; 
but  he  held  that ''  to  suggest  a  conference  on  preference,  while 
rigidly  excluding  all  reference  to  taxes  on  food,  would  be,  in 
present  circumstances,  a  childish  and  almost  an  insulting  pro- 
position.'* Lord  Bosebery  replied  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
killed  his  own  proposal.  Nothing  had  happened  since  1902, 
**  except  the  question  put  to  the  country  whether  it  will  tax  its 
food  and  the  emphatic  negative  of  its  reply/'  To  summon  a 
conference  to  discuss  the  taxation  of  food  with  the  Colonies  was 
therefore  "  a  childish  and  insulting  proposition  "  to  both  parties 
alike.  "  It  would  almost  seem,"  he  concluded,  "  as  if  this  is 
the  second  string  of  a  broken  bow." 

Before  this  correspondence,  and  even  before  the  vote  of 
censure,  the  Times  had  published  (Aug.  1)  a  poem  by  Mr.  Eudyard 
Eipling  embodying  what  is  known  as  the  **  great  man  theory  " 
of  history,  with  an  application  pointed  by  a  reference  to  Genesis 
xxxvii.  5.  It  was  clearly  intended  to  rouse  enthusiasm  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  view  of  his  resumption  of  his  fiscal  campaign, 
and  its  burthen,  in  the  final  verse,  becajne — 

Now — in  our  time — is  theie  a  Man  ? 

The  campaign  was  resumed  on  August  4,  when  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain addressed  a  gathering  of  between  10,000  and  12,000 
people,  largely  composed  of  agriculturists,  at  Welbeck  Abbey. 
The  Duke  of  Portland  presided.  The  huge  riding-school  was 
appropriated  to  the  meetmg  and  fitted  up  with  3,500  reserved 
seats,  leaving  standing  room  for  8,000  persons.  Everything 
had  been  done  to  secure  a  large  attendance,  but  the  success  of 
the  meeting  was  somewhat  interfered  with  by  the  inevitable 
acoustic  drawbacks  of  a  building  300  feet  in  length  and  by 
a  heavy  thunderstorm  which  drowned  the  speaker's  opening 
words.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  after  reminding  his  hearers  that  any 
benefit  conferred  on  the  manufacturing  population  must  also  be 
good  for  agriculturists,  proceeded  to  consider  the  general  position, 
maintaining  that  under  Free  Trade  foreign  protected  countries 
had  progressed  much  more  quickly  than  we  had,  and  we  had 
lost  our  old  supremacy.  The  Government  had  taken  note 
of  this  state  of  things  and  proposed  a  policy  of  retaUation. 
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That  was  a  very  good  policy  as  far  as  it  went,  but  where  did 
agriculture  come  in  ?  Their  opponents  said  that  agriculturists 
had  nothing  to  complain  of.  If  that  were  true  he  should  be 
very  glad ;  but  was  it  true  ?  Mr.  Chamberlain  cited  facts  and 
figures  to  show  the  decline  in  agriculture,  and  enumerated  some 
of  Mr.  Cobden*s  predictions  on  the  subject  which  he  said  had 
been  falsified.  Neither  the  farmer  nor  the  labourer  could  be 
satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things.  He  did  not  think  he 
need  preach  to  the  farmer;  it  was  to  the  labourer  that  he 
desired  to  address  himself.  Laying  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
agricultural  labourers  now  had  a  vote  and  must  be  consulted  on 
this  question,  Mr.  Chamberlain  reviewed  the  benefits,  including 
free  education  and  allotments,  conferred  on  that  class  during 
recent  years  by  Unionist  Governments.  He  did  not  ask  for 
gratitude,  but  he  asked  them  to  beUeve  that  his  proposals  would 
do  still  more  for  them  than  had  yet  been  done.  He  contended 
that  the  high  price  of  com  was  not  the  cause  of  the  distress 
among  labourers  at  the  time  when  Free  Trade  was  adopted, 
but  the  lack  of  employment  and  the  lowness  of  wages;  and 
what  was  wanted  was  more  employment  and  better  wages. 
Free  Trade  had  driven  the  labourers  from  the  land,  and  agri- 
cultural labour  was  still  the  worst  paid.  Its  wages  would  not 
rise,  and  food  could  not  be  cheaper  and  might  be  dearer.  The 
real  point  was,  would  his  proposals  improve  the  condition  of 
the  farmer  and  so  enable  him  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
labourer?  He  wflinted  to  extend  to  agriculture  the  same  ad- 
vantages which  the  Government  promised  to  manufactures. 
He  proposed  to  put  a  25.  duty  on  com ;  to  put  on  flour  such  a 
duty  that  the  whole  of  the  milling  of  wheat  would  be  done  in 
this  country,  and  so  to  cheapen  feeding  stuffs ;  and  a  5  per  cent, 
duty  on  meat,  dairy  produce,  preserved  milk,  poultry,  eggs, 
vegetables  and  fruits.  These  duties  might  slightly  raise  the 
price  of  the  articles  affected,  but  that  would  enable  the  farmer 
to  increase  his  production.  In  France  they  managed  things 
better ;  the  agricultural  interest  was  a  power,  as  it  might  be  in 
England  if  small  landholders  increased  and  the  farmers  could 
mfl^e  the  labourers  their  partners :  and  yet  the  bogey  of  the 
dear  loaf  had  no  meaning.  There  were  5,000,000  small  land- 
holders and  18,000,000  acres  under  wheat.  This  meant  more 
straw,  more  cattle-rearing,,  more  manure  and  extensive  pro- 
duction of  vegetables  and  nruit ;  and  the  cost  of  living  was  lower 
on  the  whole  in  France  than  here  and  the  fall  of  food  prices 
had  been  greater.  The  duties  he  proposed  would  be  paid 
mainly  by  the  foreigner,  and  the  money  thus  raised  would  go  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  tea,  sugar  and,  'he  hoped,  tobacco.  The 
watchword  of  his  new  policy  would  be  **  More  profit  for  the 
farmer,  more  employment  for  the  labourer  and  cheaper  food  for 
his  family."  Mr.  Chamberlain  closed  by  reminding  his  hearers 
that  his  policy  was  not  merely  economic  but  Imperial,  dwelling 
on  the  oner  of  reciprocal  preference  made  by  the  Colonies,  and 
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nr^ng  that  we  shoald  meet  them  half  way  and  so  effectually 
unite  the  Empire. 

This  speech,  however,  failed  to  rouse  agricultural  enthusiasm. 
The  proposed  2^.  duty  on  wheat  was  obviously  inadeqjuate  :  the 
project  of  protection  to  the  British  milling  industry  gave  some 
offence  in  Canada,  and  the  benefits  expected,  even  if  they  were 
realised,  could  clearly  only  affect  a  population  of  agricultural 
labourers  who  were  not  small  holders  in  a  very  remote  and  in- 
direct way.  And  the  suggestion  of  a  Colonial  conference  ad  hoc 
was  definitely  rejected,  **at  present,'*  a  few  days  later  by  Mr. 
Balfour  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Sir  Howard  Vincent  (Aug. 
10).  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
at  the  Colonial  Ofiice  there  had  twice  been  a  conference  in  this 
country  representing  the  self-governing  Colonies,  in  his  opinion 
one  of  the  greatest  additions  to  the  machinery  of  Empire  ever 
mada  He  hoped  that  these  conferences  would  be  frequently 
repeated,  but  did  not  propose  to  take  any  steps  at  the  present 
moment  on  the  subject. 

Moreover  the  bye-election  at  Reading  (Aug.  6)  for  the 
seat  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Palmer  (L.) 
resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Rufus  Isaacs,  K.C.  (L).  by  4,770 
votes  against  4,540  given  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser  (U.  and  Tariff 
Reformer).  As  the  conditions,  for  various  reasons,  had  been 
relatively  unfavourable  to  the  Liberals,  they,  not  unnaturally, 
regarded  the  result  as  showing  that  the  country  was  not  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  contest 
for  North-East  Lanark  (Aug.  10)  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Sir  William  Rattigan  (L.U.).  Mr.  Findlay  (L.)  was  returned 
by  5,619  votes  against  4,677  cast  for  Mr.  Touch  (L.U.  and  Tariff 
Reformer)  and  3,894  for  Mr.  Robertson  (Lab.).  As  the  Liberal 
and  Labour  candidates  were  both  Free  Traders,  the  preponder- 
ance against  tariff  reform  was  more  than  two  to  one.  Yet  the 
constituency  was  the  home  of  a  "  distressed  industry." 

The  last  day  of  this  Parliamentary  week  was  marked  by 
an  angry  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons,  caused  by  the 
closuring  of  the  debate  in  committee  on  the  last  clause  of 
the  Education  (Local  Authority  Default)  Bill,  and  aggravated 
by  the  double  position  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther  as  Chairman  of 
Committees  and  Deputy  Speaker,  the  Speaker  being  unavoid- 
ably absent.  Two  important  amendments — the  second  laying 
down  that  there  must  be  a  public  inquiry  before  the  exercise  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  powers  bestowed  by  the  Bill, 
which  was  resisted  by  the  Government  on  account  of  the  delay 
which  would  be  involved — were  discussed,  closured,  and  then 
rejected  by  150  to  68  and  166  to  82  respectively.  Four  hours 
having  been  thus  spent,  Mr.  Balfour  moved  that  the  question 
should  be  put  that  the  first  four  lines  of  the  clause  should  stand 
part  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Ellis  GriflSth  pro- 
tested, the  latter  pointing  out  that  four  pages  of  amendments 
would  thus  be  ruled  out,  and  despite  repeated  appeals  from  the 
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Chairman,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther,  some  fifty  or  sixty  Opposition 
Members  refused  to  go  into  the  division  lobbies.  The  Chair- 
man then  announced  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  name  them, 
and  thereupon,  as  Deputy  Speaker,  named  to  the  House  sixteen 
Members,  Welsh  and  English,  as  disregarding  the  authority  of 
the  Chair,  and,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  asked  them  to  leave 
the  House.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  two  other  Welsh  Members 
expressed  regret  that  their  protest  had  been  necessary,  but  de- 
clined to  comply  with  the  request.  Mr.  Asquith  interposing, 
urged  the  desirableness  of  avoiding  a  scene,  and  announced 
that  the  Opposition  would  leave  the  House  and  take  no  further 
part  in  the  discussion  of  the  Bill.  They  did  so  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  the  committee  stage  was  concluded.  They  then 
mostly  returned,  but  the  House  was  in  no  mood  for  calm  dis- 
cussion, and,  Mr.  Balfour  deferring  to  representations  to  that 
effect,  it  adjourned  at  5.40  p.m. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  Parliamentary  event  of  the  con- 
cluding week  of  the  session  was  the  supplementary  statement 
on  the  pending  Army  reforms  made  by  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  on 
the  War  Office  vote  on  Monday,  August  8.  After  mentioning 
that  he  had  received  strong  encouragement  from  within  the 
service,  and  that  the  adverse  criticisms  of  his  scheme  had  been 
sporadic,  local  and  personal,  he  stated  that  he  was  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  to  stop  the 
deterioration  of  the  Army  and  the  enormous  growth  of  expendi- 
ture. The  Government  held  that  the  country  did  not  require  a 
very  large  Army  for  home  defence  ;  that  it  required  a  sufficient 
and  more  efficient  force  for  service  oversea,  and  that  what  was 
redundant  and  deficient  should  be  reduced.  When  the  general 
principles  had  been  sanctioned  the  details  would  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Army  Council,  but  the  changes  would  take  time.  He 
again  defended  and  restated  in  substance  his  proposals  as  to  the 
Militia  and  Volunteers,  indicating  that  he  was  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining the  views  of  those  forces  and  acting  with  their  good- will. 
As  to  the  Begular  Army,  he  said  he  would  try  to  attract  recruits 
by  improving,  not  the  pay,  which  was  now  exceedingly  good, 
but  the  amenities  of  life  in  the  service  and  the  chances  of  em- 
ployment on  leaving  it.  His  proposals  would  afford  186  bat- 
talions of  Eegular  Infantry — roughly  180,000  men — on  mobili- 
sation, besides  a  large  reserve. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  doubted  whether  the  scheme  would 
enable  us  to  send  adequate  reinforcements  to  India  in  case  of 
a  Bussian  invasion.  Imperialism  seemed  to  him  incompatible 
with  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  our  white  troops  abroad. 
Coloured  troops  must  be  stiffened  by  white.  The  proposals 
affected  the  Beserves,  for  which  India  had  to  pay,  and  ought 
not  to  be  accepted  till  they  had  the  views  of  Lord  Curzon,  Lord 
Kitchener  and  the  Indian  Secretary  upon  them.  The  scheme 
divided  the  Army  into  two  parts,  home  and  foreign.  He  feared 
that  as  the  home  battalions  would  only  have  to  drill  recruits, 
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the  best  brains  of  the  Army  would  go  abroad.  The  officers  of 
the  Indian  part,  too,  would  have  to  be  paid  on  a  higher  scale. 
He  suggested  that  parts  of  the  existing  forces  should  be  con- 
verted into  Marines,  the  proper  force  for  prot'ecting  naval  bases. 
The  Government  were  entitled  to  great  credit  for  having  swept 
away  the  old  unworkable  War  Office  system.  He  agreed  in  the 
necessity  for  a  Defence  Committee,  but  saw  difficulties  in  the 
future  arising  from  its  constitution,  and  suggested  that  to  ensure 
continuity  of  policy  the  Prime  Minister  should  draw  up  rules 
defining  its  functions.  He  advised  the  Secretary  of  War  to  hold 
his  hand  a  little.  Many  of  his  ideas  were  excellent,  but  failure 
would  mean  national  disaster,  and  his  scheme  was  not  ade- 
quately supported  either  by  experience  or  by  expert  authority. 

In  the  subse(}uent  debate  the  proposals  were  considerably 
criticised  in  detail.  Mr.  Churchill  (Oldham)  disapproved  of  the 
reduction  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces  and  thought  the  reduction 
of  expenditure  might  go  further ;  and  the  opinion  was  expressed 
in  different  forms  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  (Forest  of  Dean,  Glouc,), 
Mr.  Asquith  (Fife,  E,)  and  Sir  James  Fergusson  (Manchester, 
N.E,),  that  the  House  must  not  be  taken  as  committing  itself  to 
an  approval  of  the  War  Secretary's  scheme. 

Mr.  Arnold- Forster,  in  his  reply,  stated  that  he  hoped  his 
scheme  would  give  a  reserve  of  128,000  men,  so  that  India  would 
get  an  increased  value  for  her  contribution  to  its  cost.  Looking 
at  the  Guards,  he  did  not  think  that  all  the  brains  of  the  Army 
would  go  abroad.  As  to  the  recruiting  problem,  the  Government 
were  asking  for  fewer  recruits  than  before.  He  fully  recognised 
that  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  contained  most  valuable  ele- 
ments, but  he  did  not  admit  any  analogy  between  the  Swiss 
Militia  and  our  own.  The  times  were  critical  and  we  must  act. 
Throughout  the  discussion  there  had  been  little,  if  any,  construc- 
tive criticism. — The  vote  was  agreed  to. 

On  August  9,  after  the  Licensing  Bill  had  been  disposed  of 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Brassey  called  attention  to  the 
programme  of  shipbuilding  for  the  Navy,  dealing  chiefly  with 
special  points.  He  insisted,  among  other  matters,  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  constant  Parliamentary  supervision  ;  touched  on  the 
growth  of  expenditure ;  suggested  the  building  of  a  second  and 
cheaper  type  of  battleship,  and  questioned  the  utility  of  the  new 
class  of  **  scouts."  Lord  Selborne,  whose  reply  also  dealt  much 
with  detail,  urged  that  our  expenditure  could  not  be  regulated 
simply  by  a  two-Power  standard,  and  that  the  multiplication  of 
navies  rendered  reduction  more  difficult  than  ever  ;  spoke  highly 
of  submarines,  and  stated  that  Belleville  boilers  were  too  delicate 
for  naval  work,  and  he  would  put  no  more  in.  He  disapproved, 
as  did  also  Lord  Spencer,  of  the  suggestion  as  to  a  second  type 
of  battleship. 

The  debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  next  day  (Aug.  10),  on 
the  Eeport  of  the  Education  Vote,  served  for  the  ventilation  of 
grievances,  many  of  them  of  purely  local  interest.     The  future 
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historian  may  possibly  regard  as  a  noteworthy  example  of  the 
attitude  of  Parliament  and  the  nation  at  this  period  to  the  graver 
problems  of  social  reform  the  fact  that  onfy  one  Member,  Sir 
John  Gorst,  made  specific  reference  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Inter-departmental  Conmiittee  on  Physical  Deterioration 
(appointed  Sept.,  1903)  (Annual  Bbgistbb,  1903,  p.  192). 
Their  Beport,  issued  on  July  28,  began  by  referring  to  the 
memoranda  issued  from  the  War  Office,  pointing  to  deteriora- 
tion in  the  class  from  which  recruits  were  drawn,  and  declared 
this  suggestion  "  not  proven  "  ;  the  statistical  and  other  evidence 
was  inadequate,  and  partial  investigations  might  be  very  mis- 
leading. Sanitary  conditions  were  improving,  but  among  the 
causes  of  existing  deterioration  amon^  certain  classes  were  over- 
crowding, pollution  of  atmosphere,  inferior  food,  filth,  ignorance 
of  domestic  management  and  cookery,  and  drunkenness ;  so  that 
a  rise  in  wages  might  even  aggravate  the  process.  Among  the 
commission's  fifty-three  reconmiendations  a  large  proportion  were 
concerned  with  child-life.  Children  in  all  schools  and  factories 
should  periodically  be  weighed  and  measured  ;  the  results, 
together  with  the  weekly  reports  of  medical  officers  to  Boards 
of  Guardians,  should  be  forwarded  to  a  new  advisory  council, 
which  would  thus  collect  valuable  data  ;  overcrowding  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  worst  districts  by  fixing  a  standard  (of  two 
persons  per  room  for  tenements  of  one,  two  or  three  rooms)  not 
to  be  exceeded  after  a  certain  date ;  persons  displaced  might  be 
transferred  to  labour  colonies,  and  their  children  sent  to  public 
nurseries  or  boarded  out ;  factory  and  workshop  inspection  should 
be  stricter  and  include  medical  inspection  ;  building  bye-laws 
and  the  provision  of  open  spaces  should  receive  further  atten- 
tion ;  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  milk  supply,  and 
standards  fixed  to  check  the  adulteration  of  all  foods ;  provi- 
sion should  be  made  by  local  authorities  for  dealing  with  under- 
fed children — possibly  by  the  school  preparing  food  given  by 
private  benevolence,  but  no  special  system  was  specified ; 
hygiene  and  the  effects  of  alcoholism  should  be  well  taught  in 
schools,  and  cookery  continuation  classes  were  urged  ;  cleanliness 
should  be  pressed  upon  the  children,  notably  as  to  teeth,  eyes 
and  ears ;  m  country  districts  the  school  curriculum  should  be 
made  suitable  for  country  children,  who  should  not  go  to  school 
too  young;  attention  should  be  paid  to  children's  games  and 
boys  and  girls'  clubs,  and  juvenile  smoking  should  be  re- 
pressed. Generally,  the  Beport  contemplated  greatly  increased 
municipal  action  in  conjunction  with  private  benevolence,  and 
for  the  benefit  in  the  main  of  the  rising  generation. 

But  these  matters  were  for  the  most  part  passed  by  in  the 
Education  debate.  Mr.  Cripps  complained  of  the  recent  inter- 
ference by  the  Board  of  Education  with  the  practice  of  taking 
children  in  Church  schools  to  church  on  holy  days  during  school 
hours  ;  Sir  John  Gorst,  besides  calling  attention  to  the  educa- 
tional recommendations  of  the  Committee,  on  instruction  in 
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cookery  in  continuation  schools,  on  mral  schools,  and  on  under- 
fed children,  alleged  that  the  inspection  of  schools  was  unsatis- 
factory because  the  Department  had  the  inspectors'  reports 
rewritten  when  they  were  too  severe ;  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
charged  the  Department  with  laxity  towards  Church  schools  in 
Wales  ;  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  temperately  urged  the  need  of 
some  arrangement  giving  Church  parents  something  more  than 
undenominational  teaching  for  their  children. 

Sir  William  Anson,  replying  on  the  larger  points  raised, 
assured  Mr.  Cripps  that  the  Board  had  not  discountenanced 
rehgious  teaching  in  church  within  the  hmits  of  the  law.  Be- 
viewing  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1902,  he  stated  that  there 
were  335  local  education  authorities,  and  the  Act  would  be  in 
operation  everywhere  before  the  end  of  September,  only  five  areas 
being  now  outstanding.  Many  local  authorities  had  already 
consulted  the  Board,  or  held  investigations,  as  to  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  new  secondary  schools,  and  the  inspectorate  for  such 
schools  had  been  increased.  Parenthetically,  he  dissented  from 
Sir  John  Gorst's  charges  as  to  inspection,  but  promised  his 
attention  to  the  subject.  With  regard  to  secondary  schools, 
steps  had  been  taken  to  prevent  premature  specialisation ;  the 
Board  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  two  years'  course  of 
general  education,  and  subsequently  option  between  a  more 
scientific  and  a.  more  linguistic  coursa  As  to  training  of 
teachers,  the  Board  would  now  admit  a  one-year  course  of 
good  general  education  at  a  training  college,  and  would  also 
recognise  day  training  colleges  not  attached  to  universities,  thus 
checking  the  unwholesome  appetite  for  degrees  among  students 
who  were  not  fit  for  them.  The  provision  of  pupil-teacher 
centres  had  been  taken  up  with  exceptional  zeal  by  the  local 
authorities.  Turning  to  elementary  education,  he  had  put  all 
he  had  to  say  in  the  Code.  There  were  two  great  problems : 
one  that  of  underfed  children.  He  conmiended  the  suggestion 
of  special  schools  for  them,  but  would  not  go  into  the  question 
till  he  could  produce  a  plan.  The  other  was  as  to  the  instruc- 
tion in  elementary,  especially  rural,  schools.  Here  he  hoped 
that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would  supply  information  to  the 
teachers.  For  half-timers  under  Robson's  Act  something  might 
be  done,  perhaps,  by  providing  continuation  schools.  He  closed 
with  some  remarks  on  the  difficulties  besetting  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Crooks  advocated  the  feeding  of  school 
children.  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke  the  assumption  by  the  State  of 
the  cost  of  training  teachers,  and  Mr.  Bryce,  who  protested 
against  the  postponement  of  the  debate  till  nearly  the  end  of 
the  session,  declared  that  the  training  of  pupil  teachers  required 
radical  reform,  and  hoped  that  an  earnest  endeavour  would  be 
made  to  reach  a  reasonable  agreement  on  the  religious  question. 

Mr.  Bryce's  complaint  might  easily  have  been  made  much 
stronger  and  of  much  more  comprehensive  application.  Through- 
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out  the  last  ten  days  of  the  session  measures  of  the  highest 
financial  and  social  importance   were  rushed  through  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  with  only  the  briefest  possible  dis- 
cussion, or  none  at  all,  by  the  free  use  of  the  closure  and  the 
**  guillotine."      Thus  a  resolution  authorising  the  Exchequer  to 
borrow  9,250,000/.  on  Exchequer  Bonds  to  complete  various 
naval  and  military  works  authorised  by  Parliament  was  hastily 
debated,  and  passed  after  closure,  by  130  to  45  votes,  between 
midnight  and  1  a.m.  on  Thursday,  August  4 ;  the  Cunard  Agree- 
ment Bill  passed  its  second  reading  by  138  to  34  during  the  cor- 
responding hour  of  Tuesday,  August  9,  and  was  hurried  through 
the  Committee  stage.     It  empowered  the  Government  to  lend 
the  Cunard  Company  2,600,0()0Z.  at  2 J  per  cent,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  mail  steamers  to  run  at  24^  knots,  certain  rights 
over  them  and  the  rest  of  the  company's  fleet  being  conceded 
in  return.     Defended  by  Mr.  Pretyman  on  behalf  of  the  Ad- 
miralty as  a  naval  subsidy  pure  and  simple,  it  was  criticised  by 
Mr.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  and  others  as  unduly  favour- 
ing one  company,  and  as  imposing  conditions  which  were  not 
certain  to  be  adequately  enforced.     The  outstanding  votes  on 
the  Civil  Service,  Army,  and  Navy  Estimates  were  put  in  classes 
without  debate  after  10  p.m.  on  August  9  and  10  and  carried  by 
majorities  generally  of  between  85  and  100,  but  in  some  cases 
(the  outstanding  naval  votes)  rising   to  about   150.     A  brief 
debate  from  12  to  1.35  in  the  early  morning  of  August  10  on 
the  outstanding  details  of  the  Supplementary  Estimates   for 
1902-3  once  more  brought  out  the  lack  of  control  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  departments  (in  this  case  the  War  Department 
under   Mr.   Brodrick)  by   the   Treasury   or  the  House.     The 
measures  rushed  through  with  some  attempt  at  debate  included 
the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill  (objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  it  continued  an  Act  hampering  the  Irish  linen  industry), 
the  Bishoprics  of  Southwark  and  Birmingham  Bill,  and   the 
Irish   Land   Bill.     The  Wireless   Telegraphy   Bill  passed   its 
second  reading  in  the  small  hours  of  August  11.     Lord  Stanley 
stated  that  it  rested  on  two  principles  :  that  Government  con- 
trol of  wireless  telegraphy  should  be  secured  in  times  of  national 
<5anger,  and  that  no  monopoly  should  be  allowed  to  grow  up. 
It  was  to  last  for  two  years  only.     The  Bill  made  the  exercise 
cDf  wireless  telegraphy  subject  to  Government  licence  and  im- 
fM>8ed  control  on  its  exercise  by  foreign  ships  in  British  waters. 
-After  a  hurried  debate  in  committee  it  passed  on  August  13. 

The  congestion  of  business,  and  the  consequent  limitation  of 

txeedom  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  produced  vigorous 

protests  from  Liberal  and  independent  Peers.     On  the  second 

heading  debate  of  the  Shop  Hours  Bill  (August  12)  the  Earl 

C)f  Wemyss  moved  an  amendment  protesting  against  the  sub- 

nussion  in  the  last  days  of  the  session  of  a  Bill  interfering 

"^th  trade  and  limiting  the  working  hours  of  full-grown  men. 

This  was  rejected  by  30  to  11,  but  not  till  Lord  Balfour  had 
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suggested  that  the  House  shotdd  go  on  strike,  and  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  bad  urged  that  in  this  matter  the  House  should 
act  independently  of  the  party  leaders. 

No  division  was  taken  and  the  Bill  passed  without  further 
trouble. 

The  Education  (Local  Authority  Default)  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  by  the  Lords  on  August  11.  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley  opposed  it,  saying  that  the  Board  of  Education  were 
evading  the  Education  Act  in  their  own  way  by  tolerating  in- 
sanitary schools.  Lord  Bipon  urged  that  the  Government  should 
have  taken  up  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  Bill,  and  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Davids  advocated  a  compromise,  promising  that  the  Church 
would  meet  the  Welsh  leaders  half-way. 

The  Indian  Budget  (August  12)  was,  as  usual,  among  the  last 
business  of  the  session.  In  introducing  it  Mr.  Brodrick  (Secre- 
tary for  India)  congratulated  the  House  on  the  satisfactory 
surplus — not  far  from  thrice  the  original  estimate — and  the 
growing  prosperity  of  India.  It  was  intended  that  the  revenue 
in  the  current  year  should  be  smaller  and  the  expenditure  larger, 
but  much  of  the  latter  was  upon  the  re-armament  of  the  Army 
and  a  new  scheme  for  rapid  mobilisation  on  the  north-western 
frontier.     Famine  could  now  be  rapidly  recovered  from,  owing 

Eartly  to  railway  development,  which  would  be  carried  further 
y  a  board  of  three  experts,  he  hoped  with  large  powers.  He 
regretted  to  have  to  part  with  Cooper's  Hill  College,  the  ser- 
vices of  whose  engineers  he  eulogised,  but  the  other  schools  of 
engineering  were  adequate  to  the  supply  of  candidates  for  the 
service.  The  total  capital  of  the  Indian  debt  was  more  than 
balanced  by  the  value  of  the  reproductive  works  existing  and 
the  cash  in  hand.  As  to  reducing  taxation,  further  expenditure 
was  needed  on  the  pohce  and  primary  education.  In  1901 
3,268,0(X)  out  of  18,000,000  children  of  school  age  were  at 
school.  The  work  of  administration  had  increased  so  enormously 
that  an  additional  member  of  the  Viceroy's  Council  would  be 
appointed  to  deal  with  commerce  and  industry. 

In  the  subsequent  debate  Sir  Henry  Fowler  pointed  out  that 
the  salt  tax  must  be  retained  to  be  increased  as  an  emergency 
reserve,  but  that  in  peace  time  it  should  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible.  He  regretted  that  taxation  was  not  reduced  this  year, 
and  remarked  on  the  profits  from  the  coinage  of  silver  and  the 
large  gold  reserve.  The  Chitral  expedition  had  shown  that 
rapid  mobilisation  was  possible.  He  deprecated  the  Tibetan 
expedition,  hoped  that  a  Besident  would  not  be  stationed  at 
Lhasa,  and  urged  that  we  should  be  friendly  with  Bussia. 
Nearly  all  the  great  military  authorities  regarded  a  successful 
invasion  of  India  as  impossible.  He  eulogised  the  internal  policy 
of  the  present  Viceroy.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  after  generally 
endorsing  the  speech  of  his  successor,  approved  of  the  Tibetan 
expedition  and  welcomed  Lord  Curzon  s  reappointment.  An 
amendment,  moved  by  Sir  M.   Bhownaggree    (Bethnal   Green, 
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N.E.)  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Herbert  Eoberts  {Denbigh,  W.), 
representing  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Tibetan 
mission  should  be  paid  for  by  the  British  Exchequer,  was  re- 
sisted by  Mr.  Brodrick  and  withdrawn.  The  latter  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  occupjdng  Tibet  permanently  or  establishing 
a  Protectorate  or  a  Besident. 

Both  Houses  sat  for  a  short  time  on  Saturday,  August  13. 
On  the  second  reading  of  the  Anglo-French  Convention  Bill  in 
the  Lords,  Lord  Lansdowne  was  able  to  announce  that  the 
Powers  had  assented  to  the  Khedivial  decree,  undertaking  im- 
portant reforms  in  Egypt,  which  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
arrangement  as  to  the  Caisse  de  la  Deite  under  the  Convention. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  there  was  a  hasty  and  miscellaneous 
debate  in  connection  with  the  third  reading  of  the  Appropriation 
Bill. 

The  House  of  Lords  was  prevented  from  completing  its  work 
till  Monday,  August  15,  when  Parliament  was  prorogued  by 
Boyal  Commission.  The  King's  speech  referred  with  satis- 
faction to  the  Boyal  visits  to  Copenhagen  and  Eael,  and  to  the 
various  events  of  the  session  in  our  foreign  relations  and  in 
Parliament.  It  contained,  however,  little  worthy  of  specific 
mention.  A  word  of  praise  was  given  to  the  Tibetan  expedition, 
whose  safe  arrival  at  Lhasa  was  declared  to  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  on  its  officers  and  men.  As  to  Parliament,  reference  was 
made  to  Army  Beform,  the  Licensing  Act,  the  Local  Authorities 
Default  Act  and  the  Shop  Hours  Act,  and  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence was  invoked  on  the  fruits  of  its  labours. 

So  ended  a  session  in  which  much  of  the  activity  displayed 
had  proved  whoUy  futile,  and  much  of  the  business  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  transacted  virtually  or  actually  without  debate. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Mr.  Balfour  at  the  British  Association — Russian  Stoppages  of  British  Ships — The 
Smolensk  and  Peterburg  Intercepted  at  Zanzibar — The  Trade  Union  Congress 
— The  Army  MancBuvres — Wales  and  the  Education  Act — Passive  Resistance 
and  the  Parliamentary  Franchise — Re -opening  of  the  Political  Campaign  : 
Lord  Rosebery  at  Lincoln — Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Rosebery  on  a 
Colonial  Conference — Developments  of  the  Controversy — Mr.  Balfour  Defines 
His  Position  in  a  Speech  at  Edinburgh — Death  of  Sir  William  Harcourt — Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  Luton — Comments  by  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Haldane,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  Mr.  Cripps  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil — Thanet  Election — Mr.  Long  and  the 
Unemployed—Sir  Frederick  Pollock  on  Imperial  Organisation — *'  Devolution  *' 
in  Ireland — Russian  Attack  on  English  Fishing  Boats  on  the  Dogger  Bank — 
Reception  of  the  News  in  England — Suggested  Explanations — Attitude  of 
Russia :  Admiral's  Account — Mr.  Balfour  at  Southampton — The  Conservative 
Conference — Lord  Rosebeiy  at  Trowbridge — West  Monmouthshire  Election — 
Sale  of  the  Standard—Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman  in  Edinburgh ;  Mr. 
Asquith  at  Southampton  ;  Sir  Edward  Qrey  at  Coventry — Mr.  Bonar  Law  in 
Edinburgh^The  North  Sea  Outrage  ;  Attitude  of  the  Opposition  ;  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry-— Lord  Lansdowne  at  the  Quildhall — Unionist  Divisions  and 
the  Horsham  Election — The  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Rawtenstall — Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  on  Chinese  Labour — Ministers  at  the  Liberal  Union 
Club — Contributions  towards  a  Liberal  Programme — North  Sea  Inquiry — 
Qreat  Britain  and  the  Belligerents — Visit  of  the  King  of  Portugal — The 
Arbitration  Treaties — The  Beck  Case — The  Fiscal  Controversy  and  the  Sugar 
Convention — The  Unemployed — Further  Contributions  to  the  Fiscal  Contro- 
versy  by  Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law— Lord  Rosebery 
in  Qlasffow — Outlines  of  Liberal  Policy — The  Question  of  Imperial  Defence — 
New  Scheme  of  Naval  Organisation — Army  Reform :  Mr.  Amold-Forster  in 
Edinburgh  and  Newcastle — New  Field  Artillery — Unionist  Divisions  on  the 
Proposed  Redistribution  BiU  and  the  Fiscal  Question — Resignation  of  Mr. 
Rigg,  M.P. — Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Limehouse — Replies  by  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman — Mr.  Lyttelton  in  Glasgow:  Renewed 
Doubts  as  to  the  Prime  Minister's  Attitude — New  Fiscal  Blue-Book— Un- 
employment and  Pauperism — Education :  the  London  County  Council 
Scheme — Retrospect  and  Outlook. 

For  five  weeks  after  the  prorogation  party  strife  was  virtually 
suspended.  The  Prime  Minister,  however,  as  President  of  the 
British  Association,  delivered  at  its  meeting  at  Cambridge,  on 
August  17,  an  interesting  and  characteristic  address.  He  dealt 
with  the  changes  in  the  conception  of  the  material  world  from 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  and,  after 
dwelling  on  the  ultimate  difficulties  of  an  explanation  of  the 
origin  and  validity  of  knowledge,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
natural  science  must  tend  more  and  more  to  lean  on  an  idealistic 
interpretation  of  the  universe.  The  address  exhibited  Mr.  Bal- 
four's usual  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  relative,  not  to  say  illusory, 
aspects  of  current  theory  without  attempting  to  offer  an  alter- 
native. The  fiscal  discussions  at  the  meeting  tended,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  detriment  of  the  case  for  Tariff  Eeform. 

The  first  important  news  of  the  Recess  was  that  the  Volunteer 
cruisers  Smolensk  and  Peterburg  had  resumed  their  activity,  but 
this  time  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  steamer  Comedian 
having  been  boarded  eighty  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth  on  August 
21.  The  Liverpool  steamship  owners  on  August  19  had  passed 
resolutions  urging  the  Government  to  settle  the  question  of  con- 
traband and  to  take  immediate  steps  to  protect  British  ships  ; 
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and  this  course  was  also  pressed  on  Lord  Lansdowne  by  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  and  by  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Much  dissatisfaction  was  also  felt  as 
to  different  treatment  accorded  by  the  Bussians  to  German 
and  to  British  ships  ;  and  a  deputation  from  the  East  India  and 
China  section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  waited  on 
Mr.  Balfour  on  August  25,  giving  him  a  number  of  examples, 
and  stating  that,  in  consequence,  higher  insurance  premiums 
were  charged  at  Lloyds  on  British  than  on  German  ships,  and 
also  pressing  him  to  stop  the  action  of  the  Bussian  cruisers. 
Mr.  Balfour  stated  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment, two  British  cruisers  were  to  search  for  the  Smolensk  and 
Peterimrg,  and  transmit  to  them  the  order  to  stop  their  activity, 
which,  apparently,  they  had  not  received  As  to  contraband, 
the  Government  adhered  to  the  view  that  a  belligerent  could 
not  settle  the  question  for  itself.  He  did  not  think  there  was 
proof  of  differential  treatment  of  British  shipping,  which  con- 
stituted nine-tenths  of  the  trade  of  the  East.  If  proved,  such 
treatment  would  involve  a  serious  breach  of  international  com- 
ity. But  he  thought  the  higher  insurance  on  British  ships  was 
due  more  to  the  anticipation  of  such  treatment  than  to  the 
treatment  actually  received.  The  Prime  Minister  reminded 
the  deputation  that  belligerents  have  rights,  but  on  the  whole 
his  declarations  implied  a  firm  intention  to  maintain  those  of 
neutrals. 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  Balfour's  announcement  several 
British  war  vessels  were  ordered  to  search  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  ofif  the  Cape  for  the  Bussian  cruisers,  which  were  found  at 
Zanzibar  on  September  6.  The  message  was  delivered  to  them 
by  H.M.S.  Forte,  and  it  was  stated  that  they  would  at  once 
return  to  Europe. 

The  Trade  Union  Congress  was  held  in  Leeds  on  September 
5,  6  and  7.  At  a  preliminary  conference,  held  (in  connection 
with  other  societies  interested  in  the  housing  question)  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  resolutions  were  adopted  urging  the  grant  of  statutory 
powers  to  municipalities  to  acquire  and  hold  large  estates  in 
land,  as  in  Germany,  and  of  further  borrowing  powers ;  the 
multipUcation  of  cheap  trains  under  the  powers  possessed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  development  of  municipal  tram- 
ways and  light  railways.  A  conference  on  education,  held  in 
connection  with  the  Gasworkers  and  General  Labourers'  Union 
and  the  Leeds  Trade  Council,  on  Sunday,  September  4,  pressed 
for  secularisation  of  the  schools  as  a  solution  of  the  religious 
difficulty,  a  course  advocated  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  and 
the  provision  of  at  least  one  free  meal  daily  for  children  in  ele- 
mentary schoola  The  State  maintenance  of  school  children  had 
been  supported  by  a  demonstration  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation  in  Hyde  Park  on  August  28,  and  the  agitation  for 
free  meals  in  schools  was  resumed  in  London  in  December. 

The  address  of  the  President  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  B.  Bell, 
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M.P.,  strongly  condemned  the  action  of  the  Government  on 
Chinese  labour  and  the  fiscal  question  and  its  neglect  of  social 
reform.  Trade  Unionists,  he  urged,  should  vote  only  for  those 
Parliamentary  candidates  who  would  support  the  Trade  Dis- 
putes Bill  A  resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Minister  for  Industry,  of  Cabinet  rank ;  but  a  more  compre- 
hensive resolution  to  the  effect  that  he  should  preside  over  a 
Labour  Conciliation  Board,  moved  by  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  representing  869,000  against  362,000.  Of 
the  other  resolutions  passed  two  protested  respectively  against 
conscription  and  against  any  departure  from  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade.  A  reference  by  Mr.  John  Ward  (of  the  Navvies' 
Union)  to  the  King  as  **  almost  our  only  statesman "  was 
received  with  enthusiasnL 

The  Army  manoeuvres  (Sept.  7-14)  were  conducted  on  a 
new  plan,  involving  naval  co-operation,  and  were  stated  by  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster  (in  his  speeches  of  Dec.  9  and  12)  and  by  various 
military  experts  to  have  been  fruitful  in  instructive  results.  The 
hjrpothesis  was  that  an  enemy  (Blue),  having  disposed  of  the  de- 
fending fleet  and  invaded  Sussex,  was  now  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  defenders  (Bed)  by  landing  12,000  men  on  the  Essex 
coast  To  meet  this  force  there  were  only  a  regiment  and  a 
half  of  mounted  troops,  one  battery  of  artillery  and  three  bat- 
talions of  infantry.  The  details  were  left  to  the  commanding 
generals  and  to  the  umpires  on  the  spot.  The  attacking  force 
under  General  French  began  to  land  between  Holland  Gap  and 
Clacton  on  September  7,  and,  after  a  sharp  fight,  captured  Col- 
chester early  next  day.  After  a  day's  armistice  the  defending 
force  retired  to  a  strong  position  on  a  ridge  between  Braintree 
and  White  Notley,  with  a  cavalry  outpost  at  Witham.  General 
Wynne,  their  commander,  was  then  informed  that  the  enemy 
in  Sussex  had  been  defeated,  and  was  instructed  to  draw  General 
French  away  from  his  ships.  The  latter  presently  received 
orders  to  retire  and  re-embark,  but  was  detained  on  shore  one 
day  by  the  heavy  sea  running.  When  operations  closed  it 
seemed  as  if  the  escape  of  the  invading  force  would  have  been 
impossible.  The  manoeuvres  were  not  sensational,  but  were 
conducted  under  conditions  like  those  of  actual  warfare,  and 
the  co-operation  of  soldiers  and  sailors  was  carried  out  effectively 
and  with  spirit. 

The  struggle  over  the  administration  of  the  Education  Act 
in  Wales  seemed  to  have  entered  on  a  new  stage  with  the 
passing  of  the  Education  (Defaulting  Authorities)  Act.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  of  the  Welsh  County  Councils  was  held  at 
Shrewsbury  on  September  14,  in  preparation  for  a  National 
Convention  at  Cardiff  on  October  6.  At  both,  resistance  to  the 
new  Act  was  urged,  not  only  by  representatives  of  various 
Nonconformist  bodies,  but  by  Mr.  Humphreys-Owen,  M.P.,  in 
the  name  of  Liberal  Churchmen.  The  Act  was  denounced  as 
having  been  passed  against  the  votes  of  five-sixths  of  the  Welsh 
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Members,  and  it  was  urged  that  the  policy  of  refusing  rate  aid 
to  schools  not  under  direct  popular  control  had  been  backed  by 
a  popular  mandate  at  the  County  Council  elections  in  March. 
At  the  National  Convention,  which  was  attended  by  five  or  six 
hundred  delegates  from  all  the  Welsh  education  authorities  and 
was  marked  by  great  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  declared' 
that  the  fight  was  *'  for  the  status  of  Wales  as  well  as  for 
religious  equality/'  and  resolutions  were  passed  embodying  a 
poUcy  which  may  be  summarised  thus  :  Bate  aid  was  not  to  be 
given  to  denominational  schools  ;  should  the  Defaulting  Author- 
ities Act  be  put  into  operation,  parents  were  to  be  called  on  to 
withdraw  their  children  from  the  non-provided  schools  (many  of 
which,  it  was  alleged,  were  insanitary  and  should  be  closed), 
and  send  them  to  purely  voluntary  schools,  set  up  in  the  Non- 
conformist chapels.  By  this  means  the  Church  schools,  being 
practically  emptied  of  children,  would  be  imable  to  earn  their 
Government  grants,  and  so  would  have  to  be  closed  or  made 
over  to  the  local  education  authority  on  its  own  terms.  Finally, 
a  pubhc  inquiry  was  demanded  into  the  state  of  the  schools  m 
Wales.  It  was  noteworthy,  however,  that  Merionethshire  hesi- 
tated to  come  into  Une  (at  a  conference  held  on  September  30), 
that  at  the  municipal  elections  on  November  1,  Cardiff  returned 
a  majority  of  councillors  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George's 
pohcy,  and  that  the  Welsh  Bishops  appealed,  apparently  with 
good  hope  of  success,  to  their  dioceses  and  to  EngUsh  Church- 
men for  funds  to  enable  them  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  in 
Church  school  buildings — so  as  to  remove  all  excuse  for  a  refusal 
by  the  local  authority  to  maintain  education  in  them — and  to 
keep  up  their  schools  during  the  crisis. 

Meanwhile  **  passive  resistance  "  continued  in  England  and 
a  number  of  the  resisters  cheerfully  suffered  short  terms  of 
imprisonment  for  refusal  to  pay  their  rates  and  in  default  of 
distress.  During  the  year  1904  the  statistics  of  the  movement 
were :  Summonses,  29,974 ;  sales  under  distraint,  1,180.  For 
the  whole  period  since  the  commencement  of  the  movement 
(May  31,  1903),  the  figures  were :  Summonses,  37,296 ;  sales, 
1,504  ;  imprisonments,  80.  Eleven  persons  went  to  prison  twice, 
and  one  thrice.  During  the  revision  of  the  Parliamentary 
registers,  however,  different  revising  barristers  took  opposite 
views  on  the  question  whether  non-payment  of  the  education 
rate  disqualifi^  for  the  franchise.  Two  cases.  Ash  v.  NichoU, 
and  Cox  f.  Merriman,  respectively  concerning  forty  passive 
resisters  at  Scarborough  and  nine  at  Marlborough,  were  decided 
by  the  King's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  on  November 
18,  adversely  to  the  resisters.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  (Mr. 
Justice  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Justice  Bidley  concurring)  held  that 
the  education  rate  was  included  in  the  poor  rate,  non-payment 
of  which  was  admittedly  a  disqualification.  It  was  stated,  how- 
ever, by  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Passive  Resistance  Com- 
mittee {Times,  December  15)  that  distraint  would  satisfy  the 
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rate  equally  with  payment,  and  that  if  it  were  delayed  in  order 
to  effect  disfranchisement  (as  was  alleged  to  have  been  the  case 
at  Scarborough)  the  auditor  could  be  asked  to  surcharge  the 
overseers  with  the  amount  outstanding. 

The  general  pohtical  campaign  was  practically  re-opened  by 
a  speech  from  Mr.  Brodrick  at  Bramley,  Surrey,  on  September 
19,  in  which  he  offered  a  comprehensive  defence  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  referred  with  special  satisfaction  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  with  Tibet,  signed  on  September  7.     But  a  more 
important  speech  was  made  by  Lord  Rosebery  next  day  at  a 
Free  Trade  demonstration  at  Lincoln.     He  said  that  he  had 
given  up  trying  to  understand  Mr.  Balfour  after  his  speech  on 
the  Vote  of  Censure,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  after  his  speech  at 
Welbeck ;  but  the  Government  had  become  a  danger  to  the 
country.    He  thought  the  agitation  for  fiscal  reform  was  proving 
unsuccessful.     There  had  been  no  Colonial  offer  ;  the  **  offer  *' 
at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1902  was  merely  a  recommenda- 
tion to  Great  Britain  to  grant  preferential  treatment ;  had  the 
Colonies  asked  us  to  find  some  means  of  doing  so,  the  problem 
would  have  been  worth  consideration  by  a  committee  of  experts  ; 
but  the  Colonies  expected  us  to  make  them  an  offer.    He  quoted 
evidence  to  this  effect  in  the  speeches  of  Colonial  Ministers  and 
others,  and  pointed  out  that  the  Canadian  woollen  manufacturers 
were  asking  for  further  protection  against  British  woollens,  while 
the  Canadian  millers  were  condemning  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan 
of  encouraging  their  British  rivals.     The  next  election  would  be 
fought  not  on  fiscal  reform,  but  on  the  record  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  Lord  Rosebery  subjected  to  criticism  of  the  usual 
severity,  demanding  especially  what  their  position  was  on  Army 
Reform,  and  again  urging  that  this  task  should  have  been  en- 
trusted to  Lord  Kitchener.     The  claim  of  the  Government  to 
consideration  for  its  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  he  regarded  as 
disposed  of  by  its  earlier  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  Anglo- 
German  Agreement,  the  Port  Arthur  incident,  and  Wei-hai-wei. 
As  to  the  education  question^  pubhc  money  should  go  with  public 
control,  but  there  should  be  **  the  freest,  warmest  and  most 
sympathetic  admission  for  recognised  ministers  of  religion  to 
teach  the  children  of  their  own  congregation  and  creed  " — he 
did  not  much  care  whether  out  of  school  hours  or  in  them.     It 
was  noted  in  Ireland  that  Lord  Rosebery  abstained  from  all 
reference  to  the  scheme  of  **  devolution  *'  which  had  been  pro- 
posed on  September  28  by  the  report  of  the  Irish  Reform  Com- 
mittee (see  chap,  vi.)  and  was  favoured  by  some  English  Liberals 
as  a  step  towards  **  Home  Rule  all  round." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  in  the  Thnes  of  September  26 
attacking  Lord  Rosebery  for  his  ''  sneers  at  the  motives  and 
intentions  of  the  Colonists,**  and  quoting  a  telegram  from  the 
**  Federal  Council  of  the  United  Chambers  of  Manufactures  of 
all  Australia,"  reiterating  their  assurance  of  unanimous  support 
for  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  inviting  him  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  to 
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visit  Australia.  He  cited  also  resolutions  of  various  Australian 
and  Canadian  associations  and  the  statement  of  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Finance  that  Canada  was  '*  practically  a  unit  in 
support  of  preferential  trade/*  Lord  Eosebery,  in  reply  (Sept. 
27),  after  remarking  on  the  Australian  *'  wealth  of  associations 
with  sonorous  names/'  urged  that  we  knew  what  we  had  to  give 
under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  but  not  what  we  were  to  get 
in  return,  "and  yet  that  is  the  essence  of  the  matter."  He 
added  that  his  speech  at  Leeds  in  1888  made  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  oppose  ill-digested  schemes. 

The  reports  of  speeches  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Mr.  Deakin 
and  Mr.  Watson  about  this  time  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
Colonial  offer  was  tending  to  become  more  definite.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Unionist  split  was  emphasised  by  the  speech  of  Mr. 
C.  H.  Seely,  M.P.,  a  Unionist  Free  Trader,  to  his  constituents  at 
Lincoln,  on  September  30,  and  by  the  favourable  vote  which  he 
obtained  from  a  majority  of  his  audience,  in  spite  of  his  hostility 
to  the  Government.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  speaking  on  the 
scune  day  at  Manchester,  approved  of  the  proposal  for  **  devolu- 
tion "  in  Ireland,  and  advocated  a  Liberal  advance  all  along  the 
line.  On  the  other  side,  steps  were  taken  to  enlist  some  of  the 
forces  of  labour  on  the  Conservative  side  by  a  conference  of 
delegates  representing  trade  societies  from  the  counties  of  Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire  and  West  Yorkshire,  on  October  1,  when 
among  the  resolutions  passed  was  one  for  the  ** reconsideration" 
of  British  fiscal  policy. 

But  the  fiscal  question  suddenly  took  a  new  and  unexpected, 
though  still  rather  puzzling,  aspect.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  an- 
nounced to  speak  at  Luton,  on  October  5,  before  leaving  England 
for  a  holiday  of  some  weeks.  Mr.  Balfour,  apparently  wishing 
to  define  the  attitude  of  the  Government  beforehand,  accepted 
an  invitation  (at  only  three  days'  notice)  to  dine  with  and  address 
the  Scottish  Conservative  Club  at  Edinburgh,  on  October  3. 
Beginning  by  a  reference  to  a  recent  boast  of  Mr.  John  Eedmond 
that  the  Lish  party  would  hold  the  balance  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment, he  said  that  the  Unionist  party  at  any  rate  would  not 
bargain  with  them.  The  Opposition  were  exercised  about 
Unionist  differences.  These,  if  they  existed,  had  reference  only 
to  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  future  Parliaments.  As  to  the 
fiscal  question,  he  had  nothing  to  alter  in  the  '*  Sheffield  pro- 
gramme." It  was  described  by  the  Liberals  as  a  half-way  house 
to  Protection ;  but  it  was  complete  in  itself,  and  it  was  not 
Protection.  Protection  essentially  aimed  at  encouraging  home 
industries  by  raising  home  prices,  and  individually  he  was  not  a 
Protectionist.  The  Conservative  party  had  been  Protectionist 
from  the  PeeUte  spht  until  the  'fifties,  and  there  had  since  then 
always  been  an  admittedly  legitimate  set  of  Protectionist 
opinions  within  it.  He  could  not  dogmatise  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade ;  but  individually,  if  the  party  adopted  a  Protectionist 
policy,  though  he  would  not  diminish  his  support  of  it,  he  could 
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not  be  its  leader.  But,  with  regard  to  the  Colonial  aspect  of 
the  proposed  policy,  we  could  not  leave  the  question  where  it 
stood,  in  "an  impcLsse  dangerous  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole." 
He  regretted  Lord  Boseberjr's  attitude  on  the  subject,  and  he 
believed  that  the  Colonies  desired  a  closer  union,  and  that  the 
question  might  be  settled  by  a  conference,  of  which  the  mem- 
bers should  be  absolutely  unfettered  by  any  special  views  or 
instructions,  and  which  should  decide,  first,  whether  the  Colonies 
wanted  a  closer  union,  and  next,  how  it  could  be  effected.  Any 
plan,  or  at  any  rate  any  great  plan,  devised  by  the  conference 
could  only  be  binding  if  accepted  by  the  various  electorates  con- 
cerned. The  policy  of  the  Unionist  party  after  the  next  election 
should  be  to  invite  the  Colonies  to  a  conference  on  the  lines  he 
had  indicated.  But  Imperial  unification  must  not  be  hastily 
forced  on  public  opinion,  and  it  must  be  looked  at  from  a  pohti- 
cal  and  patriotic  standpoint  rather  than  from  that  of  economics 
or  of  profit  and  loss. 

This  speech  seemed,  on  the  most  natural  reading,  to  mean 
that  Mr.  Balfour  dissociated  himself  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
wished  to  prevent  the  Conservative  party  from  committing  itself 
to  Protection,  and  it  was  so  interpreted  by  the  Standard,  which 
had  almost  from  the  first  opposed  the  ex-Colonial  Secretary's 
scheme.  The  Times  endorsed  Mr.  Balfour's  declarations,  but 
did  not  see  why  the  proposed  conference  should  be  postponed  till 
after  the  general  election.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Courtney, 
speaking  at  Falkirk  on  October  4,  described  Mr.  Balfour  as  a 
Free  Trader  who  was  paving  the  way  to  Protection,  and  both 
the  tariff  reform  organs  and  the  Spectator  interpreted  the  speech 
as  a  step  towards  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Balfour  had  commenced  his  speech  by  a  fitting  reference 
to  the  sudden  death  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  which  had  taken 
place  at  Nuneham  in  the  early  morning  of  October  1.  To 
both  political  parties  the  news  came  as  a  painful  shock.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  was  the  last  of  a  group  of  great  Parliamentary 
figures  of  the  later  Victorian  era,  of  a  type  unlike  their  immedi- 
ate successors.  He  had  thought  more  than  they  did  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  less  oi  our  foreign  relations  and  of  the 
Empire.  Beginning  his  career  as  an  independent  Liberal,  he 
had  become  one  of  the  party  leaders,  distinguished  from  all  the 
rest  by  his  insistence  on  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  in  things 
ecclesiastical.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  had  carried 
one  of  the  most  considerable,  if  the  most  hotly  contested,  of 
financial  measures  since  the  Cobden  Treaty.  The  sledge-hammer 
eloquence  of  his  denunciations  had  never  made  him  unpopular, 
and  he  had  inspired  his  most  active  opponents  with  sincere 
regard. 

Mr.  Balfour's  definition  of  his  attitude  at  Edinburgh  en- 
hanced the  interest  which  attended  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at 
Luton,  where  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  a 
large  temporary  building  which  he  a^d  other  local  magnc^tes  had 
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raised  for  the  meeting.  The  Duke  declared  that  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  last  fifty  years  necessitated  a  new  policy  to 
enable  Free-Trade  England  to  contend  with  the  Protectionist 
nations  of  the  continent.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  contained 
so  much  that  was  familiar  that  only  its  salient  points  can  be 
given  here.  After  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  he  declared  that  he  had  never  sought  to  gain  a  party 
advantage  from  the  fiscal  controversy ;  it  had  been  treated  as  a 
party  matter,  but  only  among  the  politicians,  and  these  the 
people  would  convert.  His  agitation  was  based  on  two  grounds  : 
first,  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  trade  and  agriculture ; 
second,  the  call  of  the  Colonies.  As  to  the  first  head,  he  referred 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  to  the  **  rural  exodus,"  the  decline 
even  in  the  culture  of  hops  and  vegetables ;  and  to  the  straw- 
plait  trade  of  Luton,  which  had  been  interfered  with  by  foreign 
competition,  but  saved  by  an  increased  Colonial  demand.  Tech- 
nical education  was  suggested  as  a  remedy,  but  that  was  a  "  pill 
against  an  earthquake.'*  He  and  his  friends  had  secured  allot- 
ments and  other  benefits  for  the  agricultural  labourers,  but  it 
was  no  use  putting  them  into  a  losing  business.  He  did  not 
propose  to  revert  to  the  pre-Corn  Law  period,  but  he  proposed 
a  duty  of  2s.  per  quarter  on  corn,  and  5  per  cent,  on  other  agri- 
cultural produce ;  not  as  a  tax,  but  as  a  market  toll,  equivalent 
to  the  rates  and  taxes  paid  by  the  farmer.  He  referred  to  his 
proposed  re-adjustment  of  the  taxes  on  food,  and  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  preventing  fluctuation  by  increasing  the  sources  of  supply. 
Passing  to  the  Colonies,  he  urged  that  we  should  meet  their 
advances,  and  after  condemning  Lord  Bosebery*s  tone  towards 
"  great  representative  Colonial  institutions ''  (the  commercial 
associations  sympathising  with  fiscal  reform),  he  declared  that 
Lord  Bosebery  had  elicited  from  Mr.  Balfour  a  most  momentous 
speech.  Like  Mr.  Balfour,  he  himself  repudiated  the  name 
Protectionist.  He  approved  of  retaliation,  and  believed  that  it 
would  lower,  not  raise  prices,  inasmuch  as  it  would  secure  the 
home  market  and  faciUtate  production  on  a  larger  scale.  But  at 
Edinburgh  Mr.  Balfour  had  gone  further  than  before  by  calling 
for  a  conference.  Mr.  Chamberlain  welcomed  his  decision  ;  but 
he  did  not  see  why  a  second  general  election — which  would  in- 
volve delay  and  possibly  the  introduction  of  new  issues — should 
be  taken  on  the  result  of  the  conference.  He  closed  with  an 
elo<juent  description  of  the  results,  commercial  and  Imperial, 
which  he  beUeved  the  conference  would  bring  about. 

Mr.  Asquith,  dealing  with  this  utterance  three  days  later 
before  his  constituents  at  Ladybank,  declared  that  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  equally  Protectionist,  but  Mr. 
Balfour's  speech  was  merely  the  latest  of  a  series  of  attempts 
to  avert  the  long-impending  catastrophe.  After  ridiculing  the 
economics  of  both  the  Unionist  leaders,  he  said  that  the  con- 
ference as  proposed  by  Mr.  Balfour  would  keep  trade  unsettled 
in  Great  Britcun  ^s  w^U  as  in  the  Colonies  over  two  general 
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elections.  He  hoped  that  consultations  with  the  Colonies  would 
become  part  of  the  regular  machinery  of  the  Empire,  but  this 
conference  would  do  no  good.  Three  days  later  (at  Newburgh) 
he  suggested  that  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  import 
of  Canadian  store  cattle  would  do  more  to  bind  the  Empire 
together  than  this  talk  about  a  conference.  Mr.  Haldane,  on 
October  10  (at  Haddington),  said  the  conference  proposal  would 
lead  to  constant  misunderstandings,  and  noted  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain had  not  dealt  with  the  bankers  and  business  men's 
objections  to  his  schemes.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  (at  Newent) 
pointed  out  that  Colonial  preference  would  be  grossly  unfair  to 
British  investors  in  Argentina,  which  was  **  practically  a  British 
commercial  colony.**  Mr.  Cripps,  M.P.,  addressing  his  con- 
stituents in  Lancashire,  declared  that  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  defined  Unionist  policy  in  terms  practicaUy 
identical.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  on  the  other  hand,  some  days 
later  (Times,  Oct.  18)  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
committed  to  an  approval  of  foreign  Protectionism  and  retalia- 
tion by  a  general  tariff,  and  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  repudiated 
both  plans. 

A  bye-election  in  the  Thanet  division  of  Kent  would  have 
thrown  more  light  on  the  feeling  of  the  electorate  had  it  not 
been  complicated  with  personal  issues.  The  late  member,  Mr. 
James  Lowther,  who  had  died  on  September  12,  had  always 
been  an  old-fashioned  Protectionist,  and  the  seat  had  not  been 
contested  since  1892.  The  Unionist  candidate,  Mr.  Harry 
Marks,  a  well-known  financier,  had  considerable  local  influence  ; 
but  certain  charges  affecting  his  persona]  character  had  been 
made  in  1890  and  others  (in  a  suit  to  which  he  was  not  a  party) 
in  1895,  and  a  charge  of  criminal  libel  in  respect  of  the  former 
had  failed  ;  the  judge,  however,  disagreeing  with  the  verdict. 
The  charges,  so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned,  had  thus 
remained  undisposed  of  ;  but  a  private  inquiry  had  been  held  by 
the  local  Unionist  committee,  at  which  Mr.  Marks  had  been 
adopted  as  an  irreproachable  candidate.  There  was,  however, 
strong  feeling  in  the  party  both  against  and  for  him,  and  the 
dissentient  Conservatives  were  vigorously  backed  by  the  Times 
on  September  22  and  subsequently ;  but  the  central  Conserva- 
tive organisation  and  the  leaders  made  no  sign.  The  Liberal 
candidate,  Mr.  Joseph  King,  kept  off  the  personal  question, 
resting  his  case  on  the  fiscal  and  politfcal  issues  involved.  Still 
Mr.  Marks  was  returned  (Oct.  7)  by  4,048  votes  to  3,666  given 
to  Mr.  King.  It  was  believed  that  about  800  Conservative  dis- 
sentients had  abstained  from  voting,  so  that  the  poll  did  not  (as 
had  been  hoped)  indicate  an  overwhelming  increase  of  Liberal 
or  Free  Trade  votes. 

About  the  middle  of  October  two  subjects  claimed  attention 
independently  of  party  politics.  The  first  was  the  '*  problem  of 
unemployment."  On  this  Mr.  Long,  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  took  a  new  departure  by  summoning  a  con- 
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ference  of  representatives  of  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians 
for  October  14.  In  his  opening  speech  he  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  a  grave  crisis  impending,  such  as  had  been 
foreshadowed  in  some  quarters,  but  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  unemployed  which  might  become  serious,  should 
the  weather  prove  severe.  The  increase  of  pauperism  was  chiefly 
indoor,  and  due  partly  to  decreased  dread  of  the  workhouse, 
partly  to  the  increased  difficulty  of  finding  house-room  for  aged 
relatives.  He  invited  suggestions,  but  would  not  countenance 
any  proposal  that  the  Government  should  provide  funds  to 
employ  the  unemployed,  and  hoped  that  nothing  would  be  done 
to  weaken  the  basis  of  Poor  Law  administration.  Notwith- 
standing his  statement,  some  of  those  present  pressed  for  State 
relief  works,  and  Mr.  Lansbury  (Poplar)  and  Mr.  W.  Crooks, 
M.P.,  contended  that  ParUament  should  be  summoned.  The 
discussion  on  these  points  led  to  nothing ;  but  among  other 
proposals,  that  for  the  estabUshment  of  labour  colonies  received 
considerable  attention.  In  summarising  the  discussion  upon  it, 
Mr.  Long  said  that  three  classes  of  colonies  appeared  to  be  con- 
templated :  (a)  Temporary,  for  the  unemployed  ;  (6)  permanent, 
for  reclaimable  paupers ;  (c)  compulsory,  for  the  irreclaimable, 
who  would  be  forcibly  detained.  Legislation  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  he  would  consider  whether  powers  might  not  be  given 
for  the  combination  of  London  unions  for  such  special  pur- 
poses. Discussion  also  took  place  on  possible  modifications  of 
the  existing  system  of  relief.  Eventually  Mr.  Long  suggested 
co-operation  of  the  local  authorities — Guardians  and  borough 
councils — and  local  charitable  agencies,  through  joint  com- 
mittees, throughout  London ;  and  a  central  consultative  body. 
Thus  the  applicants  for  relief  might  be  classified,  and  relief 
might  be  distributed  and  work  found,  partly  through  voluntary 
charity,  possibly  aided  by  the  borough  councils.  On  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  Poplar  Guardians,  he  promised  to  ask  rural  sanitary 
authorities  whether  they  had  any  openings  for  labour.  The 
suggestions  made,  he  said,  had  outhned  the  possibilities  of  a 
scheme  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed  question  more  syste- 
matically than  had  ever  before  been  attempted. 

The  other  subject,  which  attracted  less  attention  than  it 
deserved,  was  a  proposal  for  Imperial  organisation — the  out- 
come of  private  discussions  among  persons  of  weight  belong- 
ing to  various  parties — expounded  in  the  Times  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  on  October  17.  **  Imperial  Federation  "  in  the  sense  of 
a  Constitution  resting  on  a  Federal  Parliament  of  the  Empire 
was,  he  stated,  held  to  be,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  quite  im- 
practicable ;  Colonial  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
was  also  deemed  unworkable.  Direct  Colonial  representa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords  was  possible,  but  would  not  be  ade- 
quate. But  there  might  be  an  advisory  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  Imperial  Affairs,  presided  over  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  includmg  the  Secretaries  for  India  and  the  Colonies, 
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the  War  Minister,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Colonial 
delegates,  and,  on  special  occasions,  other  Ministers  and  the 
Colonial  Premiers.  For  conducting  correspondence,  and  for 
keeping  its  materials  in  order  and  accessible,  this  committee 
(or  council)  should  have  a  secretariat  attached  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  scheme  also  included  an  Imperial  Court  of  Ap- 
peal ;  and  discussion  of  it  was  urged  as  proper  for  the  next 
Colonial  conference  in  1906. 

In  the  political  speeches  of  the  middle  of  the  month  the  only 
novelty  was  afforded  by  *'  devolution  "  (see  chap.  vi.).  It  was 
strongly  condemned  by  Lord  Londonderry  at  Sheffield  (Oct.  15) 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  general  terms,  and 
by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  for  Wales,  at  Carnarvon,  three  days  later, 
and  to  some  extent  by  Mr.  Asquith  at  Inverness  (Oct.  21).  Mr. 
T.  W.  Russell,  M.P.,  had  stated  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  sup- 
porting Lord  Dunraven's  scheme  ;  but  an  authoritative  denial  of 
the  imputation  was  given  through  Mr.  Lonsdale,  M.P.,  at  Armagh, 
on  October  15.  As  to  the  fiscal  question,  the  diversity  of  inter- 
pretation to  which  Mr.  Balfour's  Edinburgh  speech  had  been 
subjected  caused  a  peculiar  interest  to  attach  to  the  approach- 
ing Conservative  conference  at  Southampton,  which  he  was 
to  address,  and  at  which  it  was  thought  that  he  might,  indeed 
almost  must,  clear  up  the  situation.  But  an  event  now  oc- 
curred which  diverted  attention  from  all  domestic  issues  and 
repeatedly  seemed  during  the  ensuing  weeks  to  have  brought 
the  country  to  the  verge  of  a  great  war. 

The  Bussian  Baltic  Fleet,  after  many  delays,  had  left  Libau 
on  October  13  and  passed  into  the  North  Sea  on  the  night 
of  October  20-21.  In  Bussia  a  Japanese  attack  in  Danish 
waters  had  been  apprehended,  either  from  torpedo  boats  or  from 
floating  mines,  and  the  statements  of  pilots  and  others  showed 
that  the  officers  were  in  a  highly  nervous  state.  Possibly  it  was 
fear  of  similar  attacks  from  the  Dutch  coast  which  caused  the 
fleet  to  go  some  sixty  miles  out  of  its  direct  course  from  the 
Skaw  to  the  Straits  of  Dover.  Just  after  midnight  of  Friday, 
October  21,  the  Gamecock  Fleet  of  about  thirty  steam  trawlers, 
belonging  to  Hull,  was  fishing  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  about  100 
miles  east  by  north  of  Spurn  Head,  together  with  about  fourteen 
trawlers  of  another,  the  Leyland  or  Great  Northern  Fleet.  All 
had  their  regulation  lights  up,  and  some  had  also  powerful  lamps 
about  the  decks,  where  parts  of  the  crews  were  engaged  cleaning 
fish.  Lights  were  seen  approaching  from  the  north-east,  and  five 
warships  passed  to  the  north-west  of  the  trawlers,  signalling  to 
each  other  with  red  and  white  lights.  Four  other  ships  then 
came  on,  also  signalling,  and  passing  to  the  south-west  of  the 
trawlers  and  to  some  extent  among  them,  suddenly  opened  fire, 
some  from  both  sides,  with  shell  and  quick-firing  guns.  The 
distance  from  some  of  the  trawlers  was  only  about  350  yards, 
and  the  fire  was  so  rapid  as  to  churn  up  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
The  fishermen  for  a  few  moments  thought  it  was  a  sham  fight, 
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possibly  of  the  British  Home  Fleet,  but  were  speedily  unde- 
ceived. One  trawler,  the  Crane,  was  sunk,  her  skipper  and  third 
hand,  George  Smith  and  John  Leggett,  killed,  and  every  man 
aboard  wounded  save  one,  the  skipper's  son.  At  great  risk  the 
Gtdl,  which  was  also  hit,  sent  a  boat  to  the  sinking  ship  and  took 
oflf  the  wounded  men.  Two  other  trawlers,  the  Moulmein  and 
the  Mino,  were  also  struck,  and  the  Alpha,  the  hospital  ship  of 
the  National  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen,  was  damaged  by 
the  concussion  of  a  ^hell,  but  saved  herself  from  serious  injury 
by  putting  out  her  lights.  After  firing  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
the  ships  steamed  off  without  rendering  assistance,  a  third  set 
having  meanwhile  come  down  somewhat  more  to  the  south-east 
and  turned  their  searchlights  on  the  trawlers.  Another  steamer, 
however,  which  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  Russian  fleet,  was 
seen  lying  off  in  the  early  morning. 

Their  crews  being  quite  disorganised,  the  trawlers  made  for 
Hull,  arriving  on  Sunoay  evening.  The  news,  naturally  exag- 
gerated by  reports  of  the  sinking  of  other  vessels,  was  received 
with  amazed  indignation.  Lord  Lansdowne  hastened  to  town 
and  saw  the  King;  a  deputation  of  the  flshermen  came  up 
(Oct.  24)  to  make  their  statement  at  the  Foreign  Office  ;  Count 
Benckendorff,  the  Bussian  Ambassador,  returning  from  a  short 
holiday  in  Germany,  was  hooted  the  same  evening  as  he  drove 
from  Victoria  Station,  and  a  formal  demand  was  made  on  the 
Bussian  Government  for  an  apology,  compensation  and  an 
inquiry.  Meanwhile,  from  the  King  downwards,  rehef  and 
sympathy  were  tendered  to  the  sufferers.  Preliminary  orders 
for  mutual  support  and  co-operation  were  given  to  the  Home 
Fleet  at  Cromarty,  the  Channel  Fleet  at  Gibraltar  and  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet  at  Pola;  work  on  various  cruisers  and 
battleships  was  hurried  on  at  the  dockyards,  and  it  was  imder- 
stood  that  the  British  Navy  was  prepared  to  follow  the  Baltic 
Fleet  to  the  East,  or  if  need  were  to  detain  it.  Subsequently 
it  became  known  that  (as  was  stated  in  the  Times'  summary  of 
the  year,  Dec.  31),  to  meet  all  eventualities,  four  battleships 
from  the  Channel  Fleet  had  been  sent  with  all  speed  to  Port- 
land, and  that  submarines  had  been  ordered  to  Dover,  while 
other  measures  were  taken  unusual  in  time  of  peace. 

The  sympathy  of  the  civilised  world  was  strongly  with  the 
fishermen,  and  the  **  unspeakable  outrage,''  as  Lord  Bosebery 
called  it,  was  denounced  on  the  Continent  even  in  quarters  likely 
to  be  Bussophil.  It  was  generally  ascribed  either  to  ''  nerves  " 
or  to  a  drunken  freak  of  some  of  the  Bussian  officers,  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  wilful  provocation  of  Great  Britain  being,  save  by  a 
small  minority,  rejected  as  incredible.  It  was  also  remembered, 
however,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  that  fishing  vessels  had 
been  mistaken  for  torpedo  boats  by  H.M.S.  Minerva,  during 
the  naval  manoeuvres  of  1901,  and  it  was  suggested  also  that, 
as  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding  of  signals,  the  movement 
of  the  Bussian  torpedo  boats  might  have  been  erratic  and  might 
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have  caused  them  to  be  mistaken  aboard  the  battleships  for  an 
enemy.  But  it  subsequently  transpired  that  the  Bussians  had 
also  fired  on  the  Friday  upon  the  Aldebaran,  a  Swedish  vessel, 
on  the  Sunday  upon  a  Norwegian  vessel,  and  on  the  Friday 
evening  on  a  German  trawler,  the  Sonntag,  of  Geestemunde, 
besides  causing  a  French  trawler,  the  Felix  Fawre,  to  lose  her 
gear,  and  that,  during  the  encounter  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  the 
chaplain  of  one  of  their  own  ships  had  been  mortally  wounded  by 
the  fire  from  another. 

During  this  crisis  both  the  political  speakers  and  the  public 
behaved  with  creditable  cahnness.  General  confidence  was  ex- 
pressed, notably  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  at  Norwich, 
on  October  26,  that  the  Russian  Government  would  accord  ample 
apology  and  reparation  when  the  matter  was  cleared  up.  The 
Tsar,  indeed,  had  sent  a  message  through  Count  Lamsdorff  and 
Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  the  British  Ambassador  (Oct.  25),  that, 
having  received  no  news  from  the  Admiral,  he  could  only  attri- 
bute the  incident  to  a  regrettable  misunderstanding ;  that  he 
wished  to  express  his  sincere  regret  for  the  loss  of  hfe,  and 
that  he  would  take  steps  to  afford  complete  satisfaction  to  the 
sufferers  as  soon  as  the  matter  was  cleared  up.  On  October  27, 
however,  the  substance  of  Admiral  Bozhdestvensky's  report  of 
the  incident  was  published,  having  been  telegraphed  from  Vigo, 
where  the  fleet  had  arrived  on  October  26.  It  stated  that  ''  the 
incident  *'  was  provoked  by  two  torpedo  boats  which  advanced 
to  attack  the  leading  vessel  of  the  detachment  without  showing 
lights ;  when  the  detachment  opened  fire  its  searchlights  revealed 
the  presence  of  several  vessels  resembUng  small  steam  fishing 
boats ;  these  the  Bussian  ships  endeavoured  to  spare,  and  ceased 
firing  as  soon  as  the  torpedo  boats  were  out  of  sight.  As  there 
were  no  torpedo  boats  vnth  the  detachment,  it  continued,  the 
vessel  referred  to  in  the  English  Press  as  remaining  in  the 
vicinity  till  the  morning  must  have  been  one  of  these  hostile 
torpedo  boats  looking  for  her  companion.  The  ''  small  steam 
vessels  "  were  not  assisted,  being  suspected  of  complicity  in  view 
of  their  persistence  in  cutting  the  warships'  line  of  advance. 
Some  showed  no  lights,  others  showed  them  very  late.  If 
there  were  also  on  the  scene  fishermen  imprudently  [  =  uncon- 
sciously ?]  involved  in  this  enterprise,  the  Admiral,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  fleet,  expressed  sincere  regret  for  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  circumstances,  in  which  no  warships  could,  even  in 
time  of  profound  peace,  have  acted  otherwise. 

The  allegation  as  to  the  presence  of  torpedo  boats  among  the 
trawlers  was  ridiculed  both  by  the  Japanese  Minister  and  the 
crews  of  the  injured  ships,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  Admiral's 
report  made  his  case  worse.  The  Cabinet  met  on  Friday  after- 
noon, October  28.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Balfour  left 
to  address  the  Conservative  Conference  at  Southampton.  His 
speech  confirmed  the  hopes  of  a  peaceful  settlement. 

He  began  by  saying  that  in  view  of  the  events  which  had 
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stirred  feeling  throughout  the  Empire  and  the  great  English 
speaking  nations,  and  he  thought  he  might  add  civilised  Europe, 
it  would  be  inappropriate  to  drag  into  his  speech  any  subject 
on  which  Britons  disagreed.     His  utterances  on  a  certain  great 
question  had  been  received  with  as  many  commentaries  as  if 
they  were  a  classic,  and  invested  with  as  many  different  mean- 
ings as  if  they  were  inspired.     People  should  read  his  writings 
for  themselves,  and  they  would  find  that  they  were  neither 
obscure  nor  difficult,  but  presented  a  well-thought-out  body  of 
ideas,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  must  be  judged  by  them- 
selves and  not  through   self-appointed  commentators.      After 
thus  dismissing  the  fiscal  question,  he  said  that,  though  he  could 
not  have  said  so  yesterday,  he  could  say  to-night  that  the  pros- 
pect was  entirely  favourable.     Since  the  war  began  the  Govern- 
ment had  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  belligerents  their  duties 
towards  neutrals ;  but  no  one  had  supposed  that  the  risks  of 
neutrals  included  such  incidents  as  that  of  a  week  ago.     In  a 
tone  of  cutting  sarcasm  he  dealt  with  Admiral  Bozhdestvensky's 
report.   **  In  the  story  of  these  fishermen  there  was  much  tragedy 
and  no  romance.     In  the  story  of  the  Bussian  Admiral  I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  tragedy,  but  I  am  driven  to  believe 
that  there  was  much  romance."    The  Bussians  were  out  of  their 
course  ;  their  own  sailing  directions  told  them  that  the  Dogger 
Bank  was  frequented  by  fishermen  ;  the  idea  that  torpedo  boats 
should  have  awaited  them  there  was  palpably  absurd,  and  it 
implied  that  Great  Britaiix  was  furnishing  their  enemies  with 
a  base.      The   Bussian   Government  had  not  underrated  the 
gravity  of  the  crisis,  but  Bussian  diplomacy  moved  slowly.    The 
diffictdty  that  the  fleet  was  on  its  way  to  the  East  had  been 
got  over;  but  there  was  another  difficulty — the  extraordinary 
theory  with  which  the  Bussian  Admiral  was  credited,  as  to  his 
right  of  firing  on  neutral  ships.     A  fleet  animated  by  such  a 
policy  would  deserve  to  be  hunted  out  of  existence.   The  Bussian 
Ambassador,  however,  had  authorised  a  statement  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  The  Bussian  Government  had  expressed  their  pro- 
found regret ;  the  Tsar  had  telegraphed  to  the  King  in  the  same 
sense  and  promising  the  most  liberal  compensation  ;  the  part  of 
the  fleet  concerned  in  the  affair  was  to  be  detained  at  Vigo  in 
order  that  it  might  be  secured  that  the  officers  who  were  respon- 
sible or  were  material  witnesses  should  not  proceed  to  the  Far 
East.     An  inquiry  would  be  instituted  into  the  facts — there  was 
\    no  question  of  arbitration — by  an  International  Commission,  as 
\  provided  for  by  the  Hague  Convention  ;  any  person  found  guilty 
\by  it  would  be  tried  and  punished  adequately,  and  special  in- 
structions would   be  issued  by  the   Bussian   Government   to 
/prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  incidents.    The  Bussian  Govern- 
ment had  shown  an  enhghtened  desire  that  in  this  matter  truth 
and  justice  should  prevail. 

'*  It  was  a  speech,"  said  the  descriptive  report  in  the  Times, 
"  worthy  of  a  great  historical  occasion  ; "  but  in  spite  of  the 
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reception  given  to  the  speaker  and  to  his  tidings,  both  in  the 
Artillery  Drill  Hall  and  at  the  overflow  meeting,  the  conclusion 
was  regarded  by  some  of  his  supporters,  even  at  the  conference, 
as  an  anti-climax.  The  Standard  and  the  Morning  Post  both 
expressed  dissatisfaction,  the  Irish  Times  described  the  solution 
as  **  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  miserable  compromise," 
and  even  in  Germany  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  Great 
Britain  had  been  too  moderate.  But  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
British  nation,  it  may  be  said,  the  news  came  as  an  immense 
relief. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative 
and  Constitutional  Associations,  to  which  Mr.  Balfour's  speech 
was  addressed,  had  opened  at  10.30  on  Friday  morning.  The 
first  business  was  to  pass  (by  acclamation)  a  resolution  assuring 
the  Government  of  support  in  its  dealing  with  the  North  Sea 
outrage.  A  resolution  followed  condemning  the  obstruction 
offered  to  the  Aliens  Bill,  and  urging  that  it  should  be  the  first 
measure  of  the  Parliamentary  programme  of  1905.  A  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  question  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Chaplin.  All  the 
party,  he  said,  with  rare  exceptions,  favoured  a  change,  but  some 
went  further  than  others.  He  had  foreseen  the  possibility  of  a 
diflSculty,  but  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  at  Edinburgh  had  cleared  the 
way.  His  resolution  expressed  agreement  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter that  the  time  had  come  for  a  revision  of  fiscal  policy,  cordially 
supported  his  proposal  to  deal  with  unfair  competition  caused  by 
the  practice  of  dumping,  and  welcomed  his  intention,  if  returned 
to  power,  to  call  a  Colonial  conference  to  consider  the  question 
of  Imperial  fiscal  union.  Other  resolutions  exhibiting  a  more 
decidedly  **  reformist  **  character,  standing  in  the  name  of  Sir 
H.  Vincent  and  others,  were  withdrawn  in  favour  of  Mr.  Chap- 
lin's, which  was  carried  with  two  dissentients.  An  amendment 
previously  moved  by  a  Free  Food  Unionist  (Mr.  Moore  Bayley, 
of  Birmingham),  substituting  for  the  references  to  a  revision  of 
fiscal  policy  and  dumping  a  general  expression  of  approval  of 
the  fiscal  policy  announced  by  the  Prime  Minister  at  Edinburgh, 
had  been  supported  by  only  thirteen  delegates  and  received  with 
great  disfavour.  Thus  the  Prime  Minister's  prominent  declara- 
tion against  Protection  was  ignored,  while  prominence  was  given 
to  everything  he  had  said — even  incidentally,  as  with  regard  to 
dumping — that  pointed  in  the  direction  of  fiscal  change.  A 
resolution  in  favour  of  applying  the  Customs  revenue  from  im- 
ports of  foreign  manufactured  goods  to  the  relief  of  rates  was 
defeated  by  the  previous  question  ;  but  another  was  adopted 
advocating  the  transfer  of  the  burden  of  local  and  other  taxation 
from  home  producers  to  foreign  imports.  Other  resolutions 
were  passed  inviting  a  Government  inquiry  into  the  relatively 
unsatisfactory  progress  of  British  trade,  demanding  that  the 
fiscal  question  should  be  separated  from  party  issues,  and  (on 
Saturday)  in  favour  of  the  passing  of  a  Redistribution  Bill  before 
the  close  of  the  present  Parliament  (which  was  supported  by  a 
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deputation  of  Irish  Unionists),  of  encouraging  the  Volunteers, 
and  of  facilitating  the  voting  of  fishermen  and  seamen  at  Parlia- 
mentary elections,  by  the  introduction  of  proxies  or  otherwise. 

The  net  result  of  the  conference  was  generally  felt  to  be  a 
marked  success  for  the  Protectionist  element  in  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  The  bulk  of  the  party  delegates  seemed  to  accept 
Mr.  Balfour's  proposals  as  to  retaUation  and  a  Colonial  confer- 
ence only  as  a  stage  on  the  road  towards  measures  of  tariff 
reform  as  drastic  as — possibly  even  overpassing — those  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

This  was  substantially  the  view  taken  by  Lord  Bosebery  at 
Trowbridge  (Oct.  29).  Beginning  by  offering  his  cordial  con- 
gratulations to  the  Government  and  Lord  Lansdowne  on  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  with  Bussia,  he  proceeded  to  consider 
the  great  Imperial  issue  which  might  have  graver  effects  than 
those  of  a  war.  In  it  we  had  to  deal  solely  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain ;  the  Ministry  were  like  a  set  of  dogs  jimiping  through 
hoops  at  the  crack  of  his  whip ;  but  he  was  now  Protectionist, 
now  Imperialist,  and  was  '*  tickling  each  interest  like  a  trout  in 
a  hole."  Lord  Bosebery  ridiculed  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals 
at  Welbeck  and  Luton,  and  said  that  since  the  Colonial  Confer- 
ence, according  to  Mr.  Balfour,  was  to  decide  whether  the 
Colonies  desired  preference  or  not,  that  was  another  disproof 
that  there  was  a  Colonial  offer.  The  Australians  thought  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  making  an  offer,  and  did  not  understand  that 
he  expected  a  full  q;uid  pro  quo.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  while  insist- 
ing on  the  need  of  freedom  for  the  Empire,  had  stated  Canada's 
readiness  to  make  a  conmiercial  treaty  with  us  ;  here  was  work 
for  the  Tariff  Beform  League.  Mr.  Balfour's  agreement  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  based  merely  on  a  common  repudiation 
of  the  name  Protectionist,  and  the  Colonial  Conference  was 
only  a  device  to  unite  the  Unionists.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
attempted  to  sacrifice  the  fiscal  independence  of  Great  Britain, 
and  a  recent  correspondence  between  the  Labour  leaders  in 
England  and  Australia  showed  that  he  had  set  the  peoples  of 
the  Empire  by  the  ears.  No  one  could  doubt,  after  the  proceed- 
ings at  Southampton,  that  the  Tory  party  would  soon  be  inti- 
mately and  closely  allied  with  his  fiscal  policy. 

As  a  strong  retaliationist  but  not  as  a  Protectionist,  Lord 
Salisbuiy  at  Liverpool  (Oct.  31)  urged  Conservatives  to  unite 
on  the  basis  of  the  Prime  Minister's  Edinburgh  speech.  Any 
farther  elucidations  of  Mr.  Balfour's  attitude  were  postponed  by 
the  announcement  (Nov.  3)  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  cancel 
his  engagements  for  the  ensuing  month,  owing  to  an  inflamed 
vein  in  his  leg.  Lord  Avebury,  lecturing  at  the  London  Insti- 
tution on  October  31,  had  described  Mr.  Balfour's  policy  as 
diametrically  opposed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  and  had  condemned 
both  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Phillips,  the  President  of  the  Institute 
of  Bankers  (Nov.  2),  had  ascribed  the  prevalent  distress  to  the 
fiscal  agitation  and  to  the  lock-up  of  capital  in  municipal  loans. 
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The  municipal  elections  (Nov.  1)  showed  substantial,  though 
not  overwhelming,  Liberal  gains. 

The  course  taken  by  the  local  Conservatives  in  the  pend- 
ing bye-election  for  West  Monmouthshire,  necessitated  by  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  death,  seemed  to  confirm  so  far  as  it 
went  Lord  Rosebery's  view  of  the  position  held  in  the  party 
programme  by  tariff  reform.  Their  candidate  was  Sir  John 
Cockburn,  formerly  Premier  and  afterwards  Agent-General  of 
South  Australia,  who  was  in  favour  of  Disestablishment,  the 
amendment  of  the  Education  Act,  legislation  to  correct  the 
Taff  Vale  judgment,  and  other  ultra-Liberal  measures  ;  with  the 
Conservative  party  he  had  nothing  in  common  save  tariff  re- 
form. The  Conservative  headquarters  in  London  declined  to 
recognise  his  candidature,  but  locally  he  was  supported  by  the 
whole  strength  of  the  party,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  him 
that  the  House  ''  might  well  find  a  place  for  a  few  gentlemen 
like  yourself,  maintaining  their  personal  independence  while 
assisting  the  British  Parliament  to  understand  more  fully  the 
views  and  aspirations  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire.**  On 
November  3,  however,  the  figures  were :  for  Mr.  T.  Richards 
(Liberal  and  Labour),  7,995  ;  for  Sir  J.  Cockburn,  3,360.  The 
poll  was  the  heaviest  in  the  history  of  the  constituency. 

An  incident  which  caused  great  irritation  among  Unionists 
not  adhering  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  propaganda  was  the  sale  of 
the  Stcmdard  to  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  announced  on  November 
5.  This  paper  had  hitherto  been  a  vigorous  and  effective  ex- 
ponent of  Unionist  opposition  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  Mr. 
Pearson  was  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League,  and  already 
controlled  the  Daily  Express,  the  St,  Jameses  Gazette^  and  several 
provincial  papers  which  advocated  fiscal  reform.  It  was  stated, 
however,  that  no  changes  were  contemplated  in  the  price, 
appearance,  or  general  tone  of  the  paper,  and  that  he  was  not 
buying  it  for  the  League.  In  fact,  it  maintained  silence  on 
fiscal  policy  till  after  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Limehouse 
(Dec.  15),  and  then  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  be  able  to 
suggest  modifications  m  the  proposals  under  debate  **  which 
we  believe  and  trust  will  bring  the  Unionist  party  into  true 
union." 

These  events  helped  to  stimulate  the  Opposition,  though  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  at  any  rate,  fully  recognised  the 
difficulties  which  would  beset  them  when  in  office.  Speaking 
at  the  Scottish  Liberal  Club  in  Edinburgh  (Nov.  4),  he  ridi- 
culed a  report  that  the  Liberal  leaders  were  negotiating  with 
the  Government  on  a  Redistribution  Bill,  but  described  himself 
as  a  *'  politician  without  ambition,"  and  insisted  on  the  diffi- 
culties prepared  by  the  extravagance  of  the  Government  for 
its  successor.  Next  day  at  the  Empire  Palace,  Edinburgh, 
after  a  reference  to  the  Scottish  Free  Church  difficulty  (see  chap. 
vi.),  he  developed  further  this  charge  of  extravagance.  The 
Navy  Estimates,  he  said,  had  tripled  in  thirteen  years ;  the 
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Army  Estimates  had  risen  in  that  period  from  13,780,000/.  to 
36,880,000/.,  and  might  be  reduced.  As  to  Army  reform,  the 
Government  was  trifling  with  the  nation.  The  Colonies  should 
do  as  India  did,  and  pay  for  any  additional  defences  they  might 
require.  The  Militia  and  Volunteers  should  be  encouraged  and 
made  more  efficient.  The  extravagant  finance  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  the  handmaid  of  Protection  ;  at  Southampton  the 
Conservative  party  had  become  Protectionist,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
gave  no  sign.  Mr.  Asquith,  in  a  speech  at  Southampton  (Nov. 
7),  which  was  a  sort  of  counterblast  to  the  Conservative  Con- 
ference, also  emphasised  the  advance  towards  Protectionism, 
and  declared  that  the  Colonial  Conference  would  be  a  mere 
sham.  **  Dumping,"  he  maintained,  often  proved  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  The  policy  of  the  Government  could  not  be  limited  to 
retaliation,  and  that  process  in  itself  would  require  a  whole 
armoury  of  weapons  and  would  involve  grave  dangers.  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  speakihg  next  day  at  Coventry,  protested  against 
a  reduction  of  Irish  representation  in  Parliament,  unless  com- 
pensated by  substantial  reforms  for  Ireland.  Bedistribution 
must  involve  **  one  vote,  one  value  "  and  **  one  man,  one  vote.'* 
He  thought  Mr.  Cheunberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  were  playing 
into  each  other's  hands. 

These  speeches  contained  no  new  arguments  on  fiscal  reform. 
On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  had  already  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  most  learned  and  consistent  advocates  of  that 
cause,  pleaded  in  his  speech  at  Edinburgh  on  November  8  that 
fiscal  policy  must  in  all  cases  be  relative  to  circumstances  ;  that 
the  increase  of  our  commerce  did  not  correspond  with  that  of 
our  population,  and  that  we  wanted  a  system  which  would  in- 
crtese  the  import  of  raw  material  and  decrease  that  of  manu- 
factured goods.  Betaliation,  he  argued,  would  increase  our  pro- 
duction by  enlarging  our  market,  and  in  the  case  of  Germany 
and  Canadian  preference,  even  the  possibility  of  retaliation  had 
been  successful 

The  attacks  on  the  Government,  however,  were  now  tem- 
pered by  a  general  recognition  of  the  calmness  and  judgment 
displayed  by  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  Foreign  Office  in  the 
Bussian  difficulty,  and  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  Foreign 
Minister  against  the  more  Chauvinist  and  Eussophobe  elements 
in  the  Unionist  party.  While  Lord  Percy,  speaking  at  Ken- 
sington, on  November  4,  praised  the  self-control  of  the  British 
people  and  recommended  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  settle- 
ment, Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  addressing  the  National  Eeform 
Union  on  the  same  day  at  Manchester,  strongly  commended 
Lord  Lansdowne's  action  and  the  wise,  conciliatory  and  states- 
manlike behaviour  of  the  Government,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  in  his  speech  in  Edinburgh,  expressed  his  emphatic 
approval  of  the  conciliatory  attitude  both  of  the  British  and  of  the 
Russian  Governments,  recognised  their  obligations  to  theFrench 
Government  for  its  good  offices  in  effecting  a  settlement,  and 
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cordially  approved  of  the  decision  to  utilise  the  Hague  tribunal 
A  similar  line  was  taken  by  Sir  Edwajrd  Grey  at  Coventr}\ 

Considerable  irritation  had  been  felt  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
sudden  departure  of  the  Bussian  Fleet  from  Vigo  on  November 
1,  and  at  the  small  number  (four)  and  inferior  rank  of  the  officers 
left  behind.  This  feeling,  however,  was  partly  allayed  by  the 
announcement  in  outline  of  the  composition  and  functions  of 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  November  7.  The  Convention 
was  signed  on  November  25  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  full  text 
pubUshed  on  November  28.  There  were  to  be  five  commis- 
sioners, naval  officers  of  high  rank,  four  appointed  respectively 
by  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Bussia,  the  United  States 
and  France,  and  the  fifth  co-opted,  or,  in  default,  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Great  Britain  and  Bussia  were  each 
to  appoint  a  legal  assessor  and  an  agent.  The  Commission  was 
to  inquire  into  and  report  on  all  the  circumstances  of  the  disaster 
and  as  to  the  responsibility  for  it.  [The  full  text  added  :  "  and 
as  to  the  degree  of  blame*'  attaching  to  subjects  of  the  two 
Powers,  or  of  other  countries,  in  the  event  of  their  responsi- 
bility being  established.  The  essence  of  this,  however,  had 
been  announced  at  the  Guildhall.]  It  was  to  settle  its  own 
procedure,  to  meet  at  Paris  and  to  decide  all  questions  by  a 
majority  of  votea  The  expense  was  to  be  equally  shared  between 
the  two  Governments.  It  may  be  added  here  that  the  Com- 
mission met  at  Paris  on  December  22  and  adjourned  till 
January  9. 

The  country  in  the  meantime  had  been  reassured  by  the 
speech  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  on  November  9,  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  banquet,  at  the  Guildhall,  when,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Balfour;  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  '*  His 
Majesty's  Ministers."  The  great  interest  of  the  City,  he  said, 
was  peace ;  with  the  spectacle  of  the  Far  Eastern  war  before 
them  no  more  terrible  punishment  could  exist  than  the  life- 
long remorse  of  Ministers  who  had  brought  about  a  needless 
war.  The  peace  of  the  country,  however,  was  unbroken,  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  remain  unbroken.  By 
strict  neutrality  and  wise  international  arrangements  the  Gov- 
ernment had  been  able  somewhat  to  restrict  the  area  of  hostili- 
ties. The  North  Sea  incident  was  a  deplorable  blunder,  and  in 
their  eyes  a  culpable  blunder ;  but  recent  events  had  satisfied 
them  that  Bussia  in  good  faith  believed  that  the  facts  were 
wholly  diflferent  from  what  we  supposed.  The  only  solution, 
therefore,  was  the  appointment  of  an  International  Commission, 
and  they  had  had  no  difficulty  in  settling  its  constitution  or  the 
terms  of  reference.  The  selection  of  the  officers  whose  guilt 
was  possible  must  be  left  to  Bussia.  The  responsibility  rested 
on  her,  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  relieve  her  of  it.  The 
Government  had  been  assured  that  the  officers  detained  at  Vigo 
were  those  actually  implicated,  and  that,  if  it  turned  out  that 
other  officers  were  found  culpable,  they  also  would  be  adequately 
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punished.  The  Russian  Government  had  expressed  regret, 
promised  to  give  full  and  ample  compensation,  and  to  issue 
instructions  calculated  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  in- 
cidents, and  reference  to  a  satisfetctory  tribunal.  Could  the 
Government  have  done  more  ? 

Passing  to  the  question  of  the  stoppage  of  British  ships. 
Lord  Lansdowne  remarked  that  it  must  be  remembered,  both 
that  belligerents  had  rights  and  that  the  existing  rules  as  to 
their  relations  to  commerce  are  obscure  and  not  adapted  to  its 
present  huge  scale.  The  Government  had  got  foodstuffs  and 
other  articles  removed  from  the  category  of  goods  treated  by 
Russia  as  goods  absolutely  contraband,  and  had  induced  the 
Russian  Government  to  order  their  naval  officers  to  exercise 
their  rights  in  a  less  vexatious  manner.  The  war,  besides,  had 
stimulated  resort  to  arbitration.  He  had  signed  five  treaties 
since  he  went  to  the  Foreign  Office,  two  more  were  in  course  of 
negotiation,  and  on  the  previous  day  the  American  Minister  had 
invited  him  to  sign  an  eighth  with  the  United  States.  Besides, 
they  had  been  invited  by  President  Roosevelt  to  a  second  Hague 
Conference.  But  it  was  still  better  to  preclude  disputes,  and 
this  had  been  effected  by  the  Anglo-French  Convention,  which 
had  borne  fruit  in  the  tender  by  France  of  her  good  offices 
in  helping  to  settle  our  difficulty  with  Russia,  and  which  was 
perfectly  fair  to  each  party. 

The  Guildhall  speeches  threw  no  Ught  on  domestic  politics  ; 
but  the  differences  in  the  Ministerial  ranks  were  accentuated  by 
the  declaration  of  Lord  SaUsbury  at  Ilford  on  November  10, 
that  the  country  was  not  anxious  to  go  faster  than  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  by  his  description  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan 
of  Imperial  union  as  ''  a  great  Imperial  dream  which  it  is  at 

S resent  impossible  to  reahse/*  A  bye-election  in  the  Horsham 
ivision  of  Sussex  showed,  though  the  seat  was  retained  for 
the  Ministerialists,  a  considerable  relative  decline  in  Unionist 
strength. 

Speaking  at  a  great  Free  Trade  demonstration  at  Rawtenstall, 
on  November  12,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  said  that  even  Mr. 
Salfour  now  admitted  that  the  situation  was  dangerous,  and 
the  Government  would,  he  hoped,  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  resolving  it  by  a  dissolution.  The  question  of  Protection 
versus  Free  Trade  once  raised  could  not  be  evaded,  nor  could  a 
stoppage  be  made  at  the  first  step  to  Protection.  If  Colonial 
loyalty  could  only  be  purchased  by  a  Colonial  subsidy  how  much 
loyalty  should  we  get  for  a  subsidy  of  1,500,000Z.  divided  among 
11,000,000  Colonists  in  ridiculously  unequal  proportions  ?  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  appealed  to  local  interests,  but  he  had  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  visit  Lancashire.  The  resolution  of 
the  Southampton  Conference  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's  answer  to 
Mr.  Balfour's  Edinburgh  speech,  and,  if  not  disingenuous,  was 
rebellious.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  only  agreed 
as  to  the  summoning  of  a  conference,  and  as  it  did  not  commit 
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them  the  Unionist  Free  Traders  need  not  object  to  it.  Of 
retaliation  they  could  not  judge  till  they  saw  Mr.  Balfour's  pro- 
posals. [The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Mr.  Austin  Taylor, 
M.P.,  and  Lord  James  of  Hereford.] 

In  the  speeches  of  the  next  few  days  it  was  noticeable  that 
Lord  Selbome,  speaking  at  the  Dolphin  dinner  on  **  Colston's 
Day,"  at  Bristol  (Nov.  14),  laid  stress  on  the  advance  made  by 
Bussia  towards  India  since  the  time  when  the  late  Lord  Salis- 
bury recommended  **  large  maps "  as  a  corrective  to  alarm. 
Another  noteworthy  incident  was  a  declaration  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  .at  Dundee  (Nov.  17),  on  the  Chinese 
labour  question.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  speaking  at  Leamington  (Nov. 
9),  had  stated  that  the  advent  of  the  Chinese  had  caused  the 
employment  of  1,700  more  white  men  at  the  mines.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  suggested  that  on  this  method  South 
Africa  would  have  to  be  flooded  with  Chinamen  to  supply 
labour  for  an  adequate  British  population,  and  that  '*  if  and 
when  "  the  Liberal  party  took  up  the  question  they  would 
approach  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  permanent  interests 
01  South  Africa  and  not  merely  of  the  temporary  exigencies  of 
those  who  financed  the  mines. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ministers  showed  themselves  ready  to 
attack  as  well  as  to  defend.  Mr.  Wyndham  at  Dover  (Nov.  17) 
strongly  condemned  **  devolution  "  as  being  a  mere  half-way 
house  to  Home  Bule,  and  refused  to  exclude  either  Free 
Fooders  or  Protectionists  from  the  Unionist  ranks ;  and,  at  a 
dinner  of  the  Liberal  Union  Club  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  No- 
vember 18,  Lord  Selborne  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  Op- 
position was  merely  to  disunite  the  Unionists  ;  their  real  leader 
was  Mr.  F.  C.  Gould,  the  caricaturist,  who,  nevertheless,  could 
not  sow  discord  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
He  said  that  the  spirit  of  Lord  Liverpool  was  reincarnated  in 
Mr.  Asquith.  Mr.  Amold-Forster  urged  an  attack  on  the  Liberal 
positions,  and  promised  to  assist  in  it  himself  when  in  Opposi- 
tion ;  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  claimed  that  the  Conservative 
party  was  the  party  of  **  constructive  reform  '*  ;  and  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton described  the  attitude  of  the  Opposition  as  **  angry  stagna- 
tion.'* Ten  days  later,  Mr.  Balfour  reappeared  after  his  illness 
at  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  (Nov.  28),  and,  replying  to  the 
toast  of  his  health,  remarked  that  he  had  led  his  party  in  the 
Commons  for  a  longer  period  than  any  leader  since  1832,  that 
he  entertained  no  more  doubt  of  its  success  than  of  the  immut- 
able laws  of  nature,  and  that  he  thought  its  members  were  too 
ready  to  adopt  defensive  rather  than  offensive  tactics.  *'  Do  not," 
he  said,  **  let  us  cower  behind  walls.'* 

For  some  time  past,  however,  the  Liberal  leaders  had  tended 
to  put  forward  a  definite  legislative  programme.  Educational 
and  temperance  reform  were  generally  understood  to  be  included, 
and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  at  Norwich  (Oct.  26),  had 
added  the  encouragement  of  snxall  holdings,  better  security 
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for  the  fanner,  and  legislation  facilitating  the  provision  of 
cottages.  At  Dundee  (Nov.  17)  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  was  a  "strong  case**  for  payment  of  Members  and  of 
election  expenses.  Mr.  Asquith,  at  Cambridge  (Nov.  21),  also 
urged  the  provision  of  labourers*  dwellings,  and  indicated  the 
need  of  retrenchment,  referring  to  a  pamphlet  just  pubhshed  by 
Mr.  T.  Gibson  Bowles,  M.P.  But  the  possibihty  of  extensive 
retrenchment  was  denied  by  Mr.  Wyndham,  speaking  at  the 
United  Club  four  days  later.  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  Hastings 
(Nov.  25)  indicated  that  the  party  would  deal  with  education, 
licensing  (by  imposing  a  time-Umit),  and  social  reform.  It  was 
not,  however,  he  maintained,  desirable  before  entering  office  to 
develop  a  policy  in  detail. 

But  attention  was  to  some  extent  diverted  from  domestic 
politics  by  various  reflex  effects  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East. 
The  inquiry  into  the  North  Sea  outrage,  conducted  by  Admiral 
Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  K.C.B.,  and  Mr.  Butler  Aspinall,  K.C.,  as 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  opened  at  Hull  on 
November  19.  The  general  results  of  the  evidence  taken  have 
been  embodied  in  the  narrative  previously  given.  After  four 
days'  sittings,  devoted  to  inquiry  mto  the  circumstances  of  the 
incident,  the  commission  adjourned,  to  meet  in  London  on 
December  13,  when  evidence  was  taken  in  private  as  to  the 
claims  for  compensation.  The  Anglo-Bussian  Convention  relat- 
ing to  the  incident  was  signed,  as  above  stated,  on  November 
25,  when  it  was  officially  announced  that  during  the  negotia- 
tions there  had  been  no  serious  divergence  of  opinion  between 
the  two  Powers.  It  was  believed,  however,  in  well-informed 
quarters  in  England  that  the  conchtion  of  Anglo-Bussian  rela- 
tions had  not  by  any  means  ceased  to  be  critical  when  the 
Prime  Minister  spoke  at  Southampton.  Pubhc  indignation, 
moreover,  had  been  excited  by  the  assertions  of  Russian  officers 
that  torpedo  boats  had  been  among  the  trawlers,  and  by  the 
report  that  the  Bussian  Admiralty  had  insisted,  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  Count  Lamsdorff,  on  omitting  a  passage  in  the 
Convention  implying  that  the  officers  of  the  fleet  might  be  open 
to  blame.  As  eventually  published,  the  text  differed  from  the 
first  forecast  by  leaving  the  question  of  responsibility  and  blame 
entirely  open  and  hypothetical. 

Some  feeling  was  also  aroused  by  a  statement  in  the  Standard, 
amplified  by  the  Matin  of  Paris  and  other  papers,  that  the  Caro- 
Une,  built  as  a  turbine  **  destroyer  "  by  Messrs.  Yarrow  &  Co., 
had  been  purchased  ostensibly  for  conversion  into  a  fast  yacht, 
and  taken  to  Libau,  in  spite  of  pursuit  by  the  Thames  poUce, 
on  October  6,  for  the  Bussian  Government  A  repetition  was 
feared  of  the  Aktbama  case ;  but  Messrs.  Yarrow  were  able  to 
say  (in  the  Times,  Dec.  3)  that  there  was  nothing  in  itself  extra- 
ordinary in  the  alleged  aim  of  the  purchase  ;  and  that  they  had 
given  notice  to  the  Admiralty,  which  had,  however,  intervened 
too  late.     But  complaint  was  also  made  in  the  Press  by  Sir  A 
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Conan  Doyle,  Baron  Suyematsu  cwid  others,  of  other  alleged 
violations  of  neutraUty,  such  as  the  permission  given  to  the 
Bussian  Fleet  to  coal  and  take  water  at  Port  Said,  and  the  sale 
of  Welsh  coal  to  Bussia.  As  to  the  last  point,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
on  November  25,  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  Chamber  of 
Shipping  and  other  associations,  stating  that  he  had  already' 
informed  a  firm  of  shipowners  that  it  was  not  permissible  for 
British  shipowners  to  charter  their  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
following  and  coaling  the  Bussian  Fleet,  and  setting  forth  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  on  the  subject.  On 
December  5,  the  German  steamer  Copt,  W.  Memdl  was,  by 
order  of  the  Foreign  Office,  forbidden  to  load  coal  at  Cardiff  to 
supply  the  Bussian  Fleet  at  Dakar. .  As  to  the  Caroline,  warrants 
were  issued  on  December  16  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Sinnett  and 
the  Hon.  James  Boche,  who  were  alleged  to  have  been  con- 
cer^ed  in  the  purchase,  and  were  understood  to  be  on  the 
Continent. 

The  visit  of  the  King  of  Portugal  (Nov.  15  to  Dec.  10)  was 
another  of  the  series  of  demonstrations  of  international  good- 
fellowship  that  had  marked  the  new  reign.  The  King  and  Queen 
arrived  at  Windsor  on  November  15,  via  Cherbourg  and  Ports- 
mouth, and  received  a  warm  popular  welcome.  At  the  State 
banquet  next  day,  in  St.  George's  Hall,  King  Edward  VII.,  in  pro- 
posing the  health  of  his  guest,  said  the  friendly  feeling  between 
the  two  countries  dated  back  nearly  700  years.  The  first  treaty 
between  them  was  made  under  Edward  I. ;  about  100  years  later 
a  treaty  was  made  at  Windsor,  and  he  was  glad  to  think  that 
on  that  very  day  a  treaty  of  arbitration  had  been  signed.  In 
reply,  the  King  of  Portugal,  speaking  in  French,  said  that  his 
host  would  always  find  in  Portugal  the  same  loyalty  and  the 
same  class  of  men  as  those  who  in  former  times  shed  their  blood 
side  by  side  with  Englishmen.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Por- 
tugal were  next  day  entertained  at  the  Guildhall  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome 
from  large  crowds  in  the  streets,  though  the  day  was  one  of  the 
dreariest  of  a  London  November.  The  King,  responding  in 
English  to  the  toast  of  his  healthy  referred  to  the  many  occa- 
sions on  which  the  two  nations  had  fought  side  by  side  from  the 
time  when  the  first  King  of  Portugal  wrested  his  capital  from 
the  Moors,  and  to  the  Portuguese  origin  of  Queen  Philippa  and 
Catherine  of  Braganza. 

The  Arbitration  Treaty  with  Portugal,  like  those  concluded 
during  the  year  with  Sweden,  Italy,  Germany  and  Spain,  and 
that  negotiated  with  the  Eangdom  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
modelled  on  the  Anglo-French  Treaty  of  1903  (Annual  Ebqis- 
TER,  1903,  p.  217).  All  these  treaties  are  to  run  for  five  years. 
They  provide  that  differences  of  a  legal  nature  and  relating  to 
the  interpretation  of  treaties,  which  may  have  proved  incapable 
of  diplomatic  settlement,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Hague  Tribuilal» 
provided  they  do  not  affect  the  vital  interests,  the  independence. 
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or  the  honour  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  the  interests  of 
other  Powers.  The  terms  of  reference  and  the  duration  of  the 
various  stages  of  the  case  are  to  be  fixed  beforehand  by  agree- 
ment. 

Considerable  feeling  had  been  aroused  some  months  earlier 
by  the  discovery  of  the  wrongful  conviction  of  a  Swede,  Mr. 
Adolph  Beck,  for  a  crime  committed  by  a  **  double.*'  Mr.  Beck 
had  been  sentenced  in  1896  to  seven  years*  penal  servitude  for 
frauds  on  women  of  loose  character,  and  again  convicted  and 
sentenced  for  a  similar  offence  in  1904.  Shortly  after  his  second 
conviction  one  John  Smith,  a  Jew,  who  had  been  convicted  of 
frauds  of  the  same  sort  as  long  before  as  1877,  was  arrested  for 
similar  frauds  committed  while  Mr.  Beck  was  in  custody.  The 
resemblance  between  the  two  men  was  very  striking.  Under 
these  circumstances  Mr.  Beck  had  been  given  a  free  pardon  and 
the  Home  Office  had  offered  him  2,000Z.  compensation  (subse- 
quently increased  to  5,0002.),  and  a  commission  consisting  of  the 
Master  of  the  EoUs,  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  and  Sir  John  Edge, 
K.C.,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  North- West  Provinces  of  India, 
had  been  appointed  to  report  upon  the  miscarriage  of  justice  in 
his  case.  Its  report,  issued  on  November  25,  exonerated  the 
police,  but  pointed  out  that  though  Smith,  as  a  Jew,  possessed 
a  distinctive  personal  mark  which  Mr.  Beck  was  without,  it  had 
been  omitted  from  his  identification  marks  by  the  prison  authori- 
ties, and  that,  though  it  was  known  to  the  Home  Office  in  1898 
that  Mr.  Beck  could  thus  not  be  identical  with  Smith,  the  fact 
was  not  communicated  to  the  Public  Prosecutor  or  the  police, 
the  lack  of  legal  training  in  its  officials  preventing  them  from 
seeing  its  significance.  At  the  trial  in  1896  the  Common  Serjeant 
had  ruled,  erroneously,  that  the  question  whether  Mr.  Beck  was 
identical  with  Smith,  who  had  committed  similar  offences  in 
1877,  could  not  be  raised ;  hence  the  miscarriage  of  justice.  The 
law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  compel  a 
judge  to  state  a  case  for  the  High  Court ;  were  this  done  a  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal  would  be  rendered  unnecessary.  Further 
legal  training  was  also  desirable  for  the  subordinate  officials  in 
the  Home  Office. 

During  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  year  the  fiscal  controversy 
was  complicated,  and  possibly  elucidated,  by  a  variety  of  side 
issues  :  the  results  ascribed  to  the  Sugar  Convention,  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment,  and  the  revival  of  the  question  as  to 
Colonial  contributions  to  Imperial  defence. 

The  sugar  question  was  brought  prominently  forward  by  a 
correspondence  between  Messrs.  Icke  &  Sharp,  Limited,  a  firm 
of  manufacturing  confectioners  in  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. The  firm  called  his  attention  to  resolutions  passed  by 
their  workpeople  on  November  29,  which  urged  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  sugar  tax,  alleged  that  the  price  of  sugar  had  risen 
from  12/.  per  ton  before  the  convention  to  21/.  per  ton  at  that 
date,  and  that  the  Russian  sugar,  excluded  from  Great  Britain 
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by  the  convention  as  **  bounty  fed,"  was  being  used  in  Switzer- 
land to  manufacture  confectionery  competing  with  the  British 
article  both  in  neutral  markets  and  in  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  his  reply,  followed  the  West  India  Committee 
in  ascribing  the  rise  m  price  to  the  deficiency  (due  to  severe 
drought)  of  the  Continental  beet  crop,  pointed  out  that  sugar 
would  benefit  under  his  scheme,  and  British  confectionery  under 
Mr.  Balfour's,  and  that  the  cotton  trade  had  suffered  similarly 
though  no  bounty  was  in  question.  The  true  remedy,  he  con- 
tend^, was  to  increase  the  sources  of  supply.  Messrs.  Icke  & 
Sharp,  however,  were  not  convinced  by  his  arguments,  and 
intimated  that  the  manufacturers  might  have  to  close  down 
altogether  until  the  Government  realised  the  gravity  of  the 
situation. 

The  manufacturers'  case  was  emphasised  by  a  letter  in  the 
Times  of  December  14  from  the  President  of  the  National  Union 
of  Mineral  Water  Manufacturers,  explaining  that  the  largest 
part  of  that  trade — that  known  as  **  the  shop  trade  " — was 
concerned  with  ginger  beer,  lemonade  and  other  sweetened 
beverages,  and  was  the  creation  of  cheap  sugar.  Some  3,000 
firms,  he  stated,  were  engaged  in  it,  and  the  dividend  of  one 
company,  which  before  the  reimposition  of  the  sugar  tax  had 
ranged  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  annually,  had  since  disappeared  ; 
its  wages  account  had  been  reduced  20,000i.  per  annum,  and 
one-third  of  its  van-men  had  been  recently  discharged.  Part  of 
the  decline  was  subsequently  ascribed  to  excessive  competition 
and  over-production,  but  the  existence  of  severe  depression  was 
unmistakable,  though  it  was  contended  by  the  defenders  of  the 
convention  that  the  artificial  cheapness  due  to  the  bounties 
must  have  gradually  disappeared  as  other  supplies  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  still  more  when  foreign  Governments  should 
be  constrained  to  discontinue  the  bounties,  which  they  had 
already  found  a  serious  burden. 

At  a  conference  of  the  sections  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  concerned  with  the  sugar-using  trades,  held  on 
December  21,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Prime  Minister  should 
be  asked  to  receive  a  deputation  which  would  urge  the  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  duty  on  sugar.  But  nothing  further  was 
heard  of  this  till  the  New  Year. 

The  problem  of  the  unemployed  was  pressed  on  the  Prime 
Minister  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Crooks,  M.P.,  representing  the 
Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  and  on  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
by  a  deputation  from  the  unemployed  of  Manchester  on  his  visit 
to  that  city,  on  November  30.  Mr.  Balfour's  reply,  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  on  that  date,  advised  waiting  to  see  the 
result  of  Mr.  Long's  scheme  and  deprecated  any  course  which 
might  tend  to  raise  exaggerated  hopes.  Parliamentary  debates, 
the  Prime  Minister  continued,  might  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  a  constructive  policy,  but  could  hardly  succeed  in  framing 
one,  and  an  abstract  d[iscu8sion  might  do  harm  by  suspending 
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organised  effort  towards  a  solution.  Mr.  Crooks,  however, 
pointed  out  in  reply  that  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  Mr. 
liong's  scheme  could  not  be  enforced,  and  that  they  should 
come,  if  not  from  the  nation,  at  least  from  the  metropoUs  as 
a  whole.  The  Poplar  Guardians  were  giving  more  than  690Z. 
per  week  in  relief,  and  their  rates  were  10s.  in  the  pound.  If 
the  Government  would  seriously  take  up  the  problem  subscrip- 
tions  might  be  forthcoming  to  bridge  the  intervening  period. 

To  a  series  of  questions  put  by  the  Manchester  deputation 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  replied  as  follows  :  (1)  An 
autumn  session  was  unhkely,  but  Parliament  might  be  sum- 
moned earlier  than  usual  ;  (2)  temporary  acceptance  of  poor 
relief  ought  not,  as  at  present,  to  deprive  genuinely  unemployed 
working  men  of  their  votes  ;  (3)  it  was  diflBcult  to  say  who  was 
responsible  for  the  temporary  support  of  this  class ;  each  locality 
should  bear  its  own  burden,  but  large  powers  should  be  given  to 
local  authorities,  and  it  should  be  possible  to  compel  them  to  do 
their  duty;  and  more  latitude  should  be  given  to  the  central 
administration.  The  deputation  were  dissatisfied  with  the  first 
answer  and  stigmatised  the  third  as  evasive.  The  distress  did 
not  affect  factory  workers,  outside  the  sugar  trade,  so  much  as 
the  mass  of  unskilled  labour.  Little  was  therefore  heard  of 
fiscal  reform  as  a  remedy.  Extensive  afforestation  was  among 
the  relief  works  most  frequently  suggested. 

The  speeches  of  the  next  few  days  contained  some  note- 
worthy contributions  to  the  fiscal  controversy.  Mr.  Asquith  at 
Southend  (Nov.  30)  contested  the  statement  that  British  trade 
was  being  driven  from  neutral  and  non-protected  markets  by 
instancing  its  volume  in  India,  Argentina  and  China ;  went  in 
detail  into  the  case  of  cement  (a  local  industry  dwelt  on  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain),  and  attributed  the  growth  of  the  American  manu- 
facture to  improved  appliances ;  and  said  that  the  proposed  Con- 
ference would  lure  the  Colonies  into  a  fool's  paradise.  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  at  Oxford  (Dec.  2)  smartly  described  the  distribution 
of  benefits  by  the  Imperial  Government  under  a  preferential 
system  as  like  that  of  "  a  fairy  godmother — in  a  bad  temper." 
On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  at  Glasgow  (Dec.  1)  dis- 
claimed adherence  to  Protection  as  defined  by  Mr.  Balfour  at 
Edinburgh,  and  condemned  British  liberality  in  allowing  foreign 
ships  in  British  ports  to  escape  the  regulations  imposed  on 
British.  Invisible  exports  might  be  interpreted  arbitrarily,  and 
our  percentage  of  shipbuilding  and  shipowning  was  going  down. 
Those  who  laid  stress  on  the  increase  of  British  exports  over- 
looked the  correlative  increase  of  British  population.  But  against 
this,  Mr.  Bitchie  answered  (in  the  Times ,  Dec.  3),  must  be  set  a 
fall  in  prices. 

But  a  more  important  speech  was  made  by  Lord  Bosebery  at 
Glasgow  (Dea  5).  After  a  preface  dealing  with  the  Scottish 
Church  question  (see  chap,  vi.)  he  urged  that  it  was  difficult,  in 
view  of  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the  rival  meetings  in  Mel- 
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bourne  and  the  defeat  of  the  Canadian  Opposition,  to  be  sure  of 
the  trend  of  Colonial  opinion.  Had  the  Colonies  been  told  that 
they  were  expected  to  **  share  the  burden  of  Empire  '*  by  con- 
tributing towards  Imperial  defence  ?  One  was  rather  apt  tmder 
present  conditions  to  forget  the  Government ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment was  Mr.  Balfour,  and  he,  Uke  an  unskilful  puntsman,  had 
to  choose  whether  he  would  drop  his  pole  or  go  overboard  with 
it.  The  Government  were  facing  the  dangers  of  a  second 
Peterloo  and  a  revolution  with  the  carelessness  of  children  in 
a  powder  magazine.  There  was  danger  to  the  Empire  in  the 
clash  of  pecuniary  interests,  and  to  ourselves  in  their  domina- 
tion. The  tyranny  he  loathed  most  was  that  of  corrupt  and 
corrupting  wealth.  On  the  one  side  were  almost  all  the  aristo- 
cracy, the  journalism  and  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  on  the 
other  side,  judging  from  bye-elections,  the  people.  Protection 
was  no  remedy  for  distress.  In  France,  the  most  Protectionist 
country  in  Europe,  400,000  men  were  out  of  employment,  and  a 
Parliamentary  inquiry  was  talked  of.  The  Liberal  party  would 
have  to  deal  with  education,  temperance,  housing,  and,  in  a 
higher  social  scale,  eflBciency.  Until  this  was  done  we  should 
not  have  begun  to  rear  a  population  worthy  of  the  future  of  the 
British  Empire. 

To  this  outline  of  a  Liberal  programme,  anticipated  earlier 
in  the  month,  may  be  added  Mr.  Haldane's  mention  of  second- 
ary education  and  **  reform  of  the  legislative  machine  "  (at 
Bristol,  Dec.  2),  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  state- 
ment at  Dunfermline  (Dec.  8)  that  the  Liberal  Government 
would  have  to  deal  with  education,  licensing,  housing,  rating, 
and  the  poor  law,  and  to  settle  which  to  take  first ;  to  study 
economy,  and  to  deal  with  the  re-awakening  activity  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  speaking  at  Leeds  on 
December  5,  advocated  State  organisation  of  public  works  to 
employ  the  unemployed  ;  and  as  to  Chinese  labour,  speaking  in 
the  same  town  next  day  (Dec.  6),  he  stated  that  his  own  view 
was  in  favour  of  leaving  the  final  decision  to  the  **  responsible 
men  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies,  Boer  or 
Briton." 

Lord  Eosebery*8  speech  had  foreshadowed  the  new  compli- 
cation which  now  threatened  the  fiscal  controversy  from  an 
Imperial  point  of  view.  On  December  10  Mr.  Balfour  received 
a  large  and  exceptionally  influential  deputation,  including  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Avebury,  some  forty  Unionist  Members 
of  Parliament,  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  and 
various  gentlemen  representative  of  commerce  and  shipping  or 
specially  associated  with  the  Colonies,  and  designed  to  impress 
on  the  Government  the  duty  of  inviting  the  self-governing 
Colonies  to  take  a  larger  share  in  the  burden  of  Imperial  de- 
fence. Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  in  a  weighty  and  impressive 
speech,  pointed  out  that  the  principle  of  common  responsibility 
had  been  admitted  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1902 ;  but  at 
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present  the  Navy  Estimates  were  36,000,000Z.,  to  which  the 
Colonies  contributed  325,000/.  Canada,  despite  her  large  mer- 
cantile marine,  paid  nothing ;  but  the  rise  of  new  naval  Powers 
had  increased  the  importance,  to  her  and  to  Australia,  of  naval 
defence.  The  British  taxpayer,  in  his  deliberate  opinion,  could 
not  continue  to  bear  **  this  vast  and  ever-increasing  burden  " 
alone.  Sir  John  Colomb  read  a  memorandum  showing  that  the 
maritime  trade  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  had  increased  in 
fifty  years  from  24,000,000/.  to  234,000,000Z.  in  annual  value, 
and  argued  that  this  question  deserved  primary  consideration  at 
any  Colonial  conference,  but  that  any  invitation  to  discuss  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  readiness  to  discuss 
questions  of  trade,  law,  shipping,  and  notably  some  form  of 
Colonial  representation  in  regard  to  general  Imperial  questions. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  reply,  emphasised  the  importance  of  the 
deputation  and  the  question ;  but  urged  that  consideration  should 
be  given  not  merely  to  the  existing  situation,  but  to  the  growth 
and  tendency  of  things.  The  Colonies  were  our  children  ;  we 
had  defended  them  in  their  youth,  as  they  grew  up  they  would 
aid  their  parents,  but  this  must  be  a  gradual  and  slow  process, 
which  we  could  not  unduly  press  upon  them.  As  to  the  Colonial 
Conference,  though  its  occasion  might  be  the  problem  of  closer 
conmiercial  union,  it  could  not  be  restricted  to  that.  The 
fundamental  condition  of  its  success  was  that  it  should  meet 
unhampered  and  unfettered,  but  he  trusted  that  the  temper  in 
which  it  would  meet  would  'be  not  how  much  each  fragment  of 
the  Empire  could  get  out  of  the  rest,  but  how  much  each  could 
give  to  the  common  whole. 

This  important  interview  only  brought  home  to  men's  minds 
what  had  always  been  obvious  on  any  serious  consideration  of 
the  subject,  that  the  question  of  the  burdens  of  Imperial  defence, 
which  had  been  raised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  with  great 
earnestness  (see  Annual  Register  for  1902,  p.  210)  at  the  last 
Colonial  conference,  would  inevitably  occupy  a  prominent  posi- 
tion at  the  next  conference.  How  its  consideration  would  affect 
that  of  the  question  of  fiscal  preference  could  not  but  be  un- 
certain. In  the  opinion  of  some,  its  effect  would  be  prejudicial. 
So  thought  Sir  John  Cockburn,  and  deprecated  its  being  brought 
forward  (Times,  Dec.  9). 

An  increase  both  in  etficiency  and  in  economy  seemed  likely 
to  result  from  the  new  scheme  of  distribution  and  mobihsation 
of  the  Fleet  published  on  December  10.  It  was  set  forth  in  a 
circular  letter  to  the  commanders  of  the  different  squadrons  and 
explained  in  a  memorandum  to  be  presented  to  Parliament. 
The  changes  it  announced  were  ascribed  in  the  latter  document 
to  the  development  of  foreign  Navies,  and  to  the  creation  since 
1900  of  the  new  class  of  powerful  armoured  cruisers,  of  which 
twenty-six  would  be  in  commission  by  the  end  of  the  current 
year.  Its  fundamental  principle  was  that  the  Navy  consisted 
^99entiall^  of  ships  in  commission,  either  on  active  service  or  in 
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the  reserve.  A  number  of  obsolete  ships,  therefore  [afterwaurds 
stated  at  130],  would  be  shortly  put  out  of  the  Navy,  except  so 
far  as  they  were  needed  for  drill  or  (auxiliary)  police  duty.  Of 
the  ships  on  active  service,  the  Home  Fleet,  consisting  of  twelve 
battleships  and  an  adequate  number  of  cruisers,  would  be  based 
on  the  home  ports  and  called  the  Channel  Fleet ;  the  existing 
Channel  Fleet,  consisting  of  eight  battleships  and  an  adequate 
number  of  cruisers,  would  become  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  have 
its  base  at  Gibraltar  ;  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  would  have  its 
base  at  Malta.  Besides  these  Fleets  there  were  to  be  four 
cruiser  squadrons,  of  which  one  would  be  associated  with  ecu^h 
fleet,  but  detachable  if  necessary ;  the  fourth,  to  be  called  the 
Particular  Service  Squadron,  would  replace  the  existing  North- 
American  Squadron,  and  would  cruise  m  the  Atlantic.  In  time 
of  peace  it  would  serve  for  the  instruction  of  cadets  and  boys, 
who  in  time  of  war  would  be  replaced  by  full  crews.  Its  base 
would  be  Devonport.  These  cruiser  squadrons  would  carry  out 
the  chief  police  duties  of  the  fleet.  Of  the  more  distant  fleets, 
the  Eastern  Fleet  was  to  be  distributed  between  China,  the 
East  Indies,  and  Australia,  the  whole  being  controlled  by  the 
admiral  on  the  China  station  ;  the  South-American  and  Pacific 
(American  coast)  Squadrons  were  to  disappear,  the  North- 
American  was  to  be  transformed  into  the  above-mentioned 
Particular  Service  Squadron,  between  which  and  the  Eastern 
station  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Squadron  would  in  future  form 
a  link.  But  besides  this,  all  effective  fighting  ships  not  in  active 
service  (except  nine)  would  be  in  commission  in  reserve  with 
nucleus  crews  (of  the  higher  or  skilled  ratings),  and  would  occa- 
sionally go  to  sea  for  gunnery  and  machinery  trials,  filling  up 
with  full  crews  on  mobilisation.  Twelve  **  emergency  "  ships 
would  also  be  kept  ready,  two  in  each  port,  as  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  reserve,  while  nine  other  battleships  would  form 
(so  to  speak)  its  rearguard,  being  kept  in  readiness,  but  with- 
out nucleus  crews.  The  new  system  would  be  tried  at  the 
manoeuvres  of  1905  on  the  hypothesis  of  **  strained  relations  " 
with  an  imaginary  Power,  and  in  1906  on  the  hypothesis  of 
actual  war.  Ships  would  now  be  commissioned  for  two  years 
only,  the  crews  remaining  practically  the  same  throughout  the 
commission,  so  that  the  inconvenience  of  removals  for  instruc- 
tion or  other  purposes  would  cease.  All  ships  serving  on  foreign 
stations  would  in  future  be  recommissioned  on  their  station. 
A  Committee  on  Naval  Designs  would  henceforth  assist  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction. 

A  further  step  towards  economy  was  taken  in  the  last  week 
of  the  year  by  the  modification  of  the  designs  of  the  Admiralty 
as  to  Eosyth,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  which  had  been  acquired 
for  a  new  naval  base,  and  on  which  about  250,000^.  was  believed 
to  have  been  already  spent.  The  subsequent  disclaimers  of  the 
First  Lord,  however,  left  the  exact  intentions  of  the  Admiralty, 
in  this  connection,  uncertain. 
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A  like  uncertainty  continued  to  envelop  the  exact  intentions 
of  the  Government  as  to  Army  reform.  When  outlined  in 
Parliament  Mr.  Amold-Forster's  scheme  had  been  favourably 
received,  on  the  whole,  in  the  Press,  but  severely  criticised  by 
some  authorities,  both  in  its  principles  and  in  its  details ;  especially 
by  two  former  Permanent  Under-Secretaries  of  the  War  Office, 
Lord  Haliburton  and  Sir  Balph  Knox,  in  letters  to  the  Times 
during  August  and  September.  The  former  declared  that  it 
was  founded  mainly  on  theories  insufficiently  modified  by  prac- 
tical experience.  In  other  quarters  the  new  dep6ts  and  barracks 
were  regarded  as  imperilling  the  intended  reduction  in  ex- 
penditure, and  dissatisfaction  was  frequently  expressed  with 
the  treatment  contemplated  for  the  Militia  and  Volunteers. 
Even  some  sympathetic  critics  had  held  that  too  much  had 
been  attempted,  that  the  methods  of  application  were  faulty  and 
some  of  the  details  doubtful.  But  the  incompleteness  of  the 
scheme  hampered  thorough  criticism. 

Speaking  at  Edinburgh,  on  December  9,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Scottish  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations,  Mr. 
Amold-Forster  denied  Mr.  Asquith's  assertion  that  his  scheme 
bad  been  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance.  Had  that  been  so  not 
for  one  hour  would  he  remain  Minister.  His  hopes  were  as 
bright  as  a  year  ago,  and  experience  had  convinced  him  he  was 
right.  The  personnel  of  the  War  Office  had  been  changed,  and 
the  Army  Council  meant  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  wonderful  report  of  Lord  Esher's  committee.  It  had  been 
admitted  that  home  defence  was  the  work  of  the  Navy,  that 
there  must  be  a  long-service  Army  to  defend  the  Empire  over 
sea  and  a  short-service  Army  to  form  a  war  reserve.  That  was 
the  key  to  the  policy  the  Army  Council  were  now  pursuing. 
They  were  bettering  the  position  and  the  future  of  the  private 
soldier,  and  two  of  the  county  towns  were  to  be  asked  to  take 
territorial  battalions.  The  Army  was  over  strength.  He  hoped 
the  Colonial  Legislatures  would  share  in  the  defence  of  India. 
He  believed  the  work  would  be  continuous,  even  with  a  change 
of  Government. 

Speaking  three  d^ys  later  at  a  Volunteer  banquet  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  said  that  the  progress  of 
Army  reform  must  necessarily  be  slow,  but  it  had  been  satisfac- 
tory and  would  continue.  After  a  reference  to  the  manoeuvres, 
he  added  that  the  Volunteers  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  reserve 
for  service  oversea,  but  should  be  made  thoroughly  efficient  for 
home  defence ;  they  wanted  trained  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  better  range  accommodation  and  guns,  and  as 
many  men  as  possible  in  camp.  The  grant  could  not  be  in- 
creased, but  there  was  room  within  the  service  for  judicious 
economy. 

Nevertheless,  the  exact  position  of  the  scheme  was  uncertain 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  But  on  December  28  the  removal  of  a 
very  grave  defect  in  the  national  defences,  recognised  during  the 
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South  African  war,  was  at  last  undertaken.  The  War  OflSce 
placed  orders  with  the  leading  ordnance  manufacturers  for  a 
number  of  18J-pounder  field-guns  of  a  type  finally  approved  in 
August  by  the  Army  Council,  and  practically  sufficient  to  rearm 
the  whole  of  the  British  Army.  But,  as  the  orders  could  not  be 
completed  for  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  the  state  of  the 
artillery  meanwhile  clearly  constituted  a  grave  national  danger, 
and  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  that  decisive  action  in  this 
vital  matter  ought  to  have  been  taken  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

The  Unionist  divisions  on  more  prominent  questions  were 
becoming  increasingly  conspicuous.  The  project  of  a  Bedis- 
tribution  Bill  had  been  condemned  in  a  discussion  on  December 
5  at  the  Constitutional  Club  as  dangerous  to  the  party  by  Sir 
H.  Samuel  and  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  the  latter  quoting  Mr. 
John  Redmond's  declaration  that  it  would  lead  to  the  revival  of 
active  Irish  obstruction.  Mr.  Cripps  later  deprecated  it  in  a 
speech  to  the  South  Bucks  Conservative  Association  (Dec.  17), 
while  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  (Leeds,  Dec.  5), 
Sir  E.  Grey  (Kendal,  Dec.  14),  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  (Dunfermline,  Dec.  8),  left  no  doubt  that  the  Opposition 
would  insist  that  it  must  presuppose  a  Franchise  Reform  Bill. 

On  the  fiscal  question  there  was  the  same  story.  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  though  he  said  he  found  no  difficulty  in  following 
both  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  took  a  distinctly  Pro- 
tectionist line  in  addressing  his  constituents  in  East  Worcester- 
shire (Dec.  14) ;  on  the  other  hand.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  in 
announcing  his  retirement  from  the  representation  of  Ealing, 
said  that  his  chosen  successor  (Mr.  Nield)  would  support  Mr. 
Balfour  but  not  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  he  believed  that  Free 
Trade  was  now  safe  in  Ealing ;  and  Mr.  Brodrick  (at  Guildford, 
Dec.  18)  emphatically  associated  himself  with  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
(at  Windsor  next  day)  appeared  to  reflect  on  the  acceptance  of 
Sir  John  Cockburn  by  the  Unionists  of  West  Monmouth.  A 
correspondence,  pubHshed  December  14,  between  Mr.  Hatch 
(the  Unionist  Free  Food  M.P.  for  Gorton,  Lanes)  and  Lords 
Selborne  and  Lansdowne  on  the  insertion  of  fiscal  reform  in 
the  programme  of  the  local  Liberal  Unionist  Association  further 
emphasised  the  Unionist  divisions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Liberal  party  lost  its  youngest  representative  in  Parliament, 
Mr.  Richard  Rigg,  M.P.,  who  announced,  early  in  December, 
his  intention  of  resigning  his  seat,  owing  to  his  change  of  views, 
especially  on  tariff  reform.  The  announcement  created  bitter 
feeling  among  his  former  supporters,  and  he  was  brutally  as- 
saulted by  an  individual  whose  identity  was  not  discovered,  and 
found  it  advisable  to  leave  the  district  for  a  time. 

Under  these  conditions,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Lime- 
house  (Dec.  15)  was  awaited  with  peculiar  interest.  Forty 
thousand  applications  had  been  made  for  tickets  of  tidmission, 
and  it  was  delivered  with  unabated  vigour  to  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience.    Again  describing  himself  as  a  ''  mission- 
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ary  of  Empire,"  he  began  by  dealing  with  the  **  petty  personal 
attacks  "  made  on  him  by  some  leaders  of  the  Opposition.    He  put 
them  aside  as  "  methods  of  yiilgarity/'  and  said  that  at  the  next 
general  election — and  the  sooner  it  came  the  better — he  should 
put  forward  two  questions  :  (1)  Is  a  policy  sixty  years  old,  based 
on  unfulfilled  promises  and  conceived  under  totally  different 
conditions,  suitable  to  the  present  day  ?     (2)  What  are  to  be 
our  future  relations  with  our  Colonies  ?    The  Eadical  policy  was 
stagnation.     Foreign  protected  nations  had  made  greater  pro- 
gress, relatively,  than  we  had  ;  and  whereas  Cobden  held  that 
the  State  should  not  interfere  with  trade  in  any  respect,   we 
believed  in  factory  legislation.     Social  reforms  had  been  mainly 
carried  by  the  Conservative  and  Unionist  party,  because  the 
Liberals  had  been  held  back  by  the  doctrine  of  non-interference. 
The  additional  burdens  imposed  on  the  employer  by  such  an 
Act  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  must  be  compensated 
for.     We  could  not  have  free  trade  in  goods  with  protection  for 
labour.     Alien  immigration  was  a  grave  and  increasing  danger, 
and  the  Opposition  had  no  remedy.     He,  himself,  favoured  a 
colony  of  refugee  aliens  under  the  British  flag,  or  protected  by 
a  concert  of  nations.     But  the  aUen  problem  was  only  part  of 
the  problem  of  employment.     The  question  was,  not  whether 
the  country  was  richer  or  poorer,  but  whether  there  was  sutB- 
<ient  emplojrment  at  remunerative  rates.    His  plan  only  required 
oEi  reasonable  readjustment  of  taxation,  and  the  talk  about  going 
l>ack  to  the  **  hungry  forties  *'  was  an  imposture.     Coming  to 
Tthe  Colonial  question,  he  denounced  as   *'  contemptible  quib- 
Hing  "  the  discussion  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  Colonial 
^Dffer,  and  warned  his  hearers  that,  if  we  did  not  accept  it,  there 
"^vere  nations  less  pedantic  that  would.     The  proposal  for  a 
^Oolonial  conference  had  made  an  important  change  in  the  situ- 
^Sition.     The  Opposition  demanded  that  it  should  be  muzzled 
K=3efore  it  met     Even  if  tariff  reform  were  beaten  at  the  next 
^^lections,  yet  the  question,  once  raised,  would  never  die. 

This  speech,  however,  added  nothing  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
E^^^rmer  arguments,  nor  did  it  elucidate  the  situation  in  the 
dJJnionist  party,  except  by  indicating  that  he  desired  a  general 
^Mection.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  alleged  differences  between 
•"M  jm  and  the  Prime  Minister  were  to  be  reconciled  by  the  pro- 
lal  of  a  5  per  cent,  duty  on  imported  manufactured  goods  as 
m^ans  of  raising  revenue,  for  which  a  reason  would  be  found 
the  Budget  deficit  of  1905,  expected  at  this  time  to  reach 
000,000/.     But  no  knowledge  was  obtainable  on  the  matter. 

lilr.  Chamberlain's  speech  was  answered  by  Mr.  Asquith  at 

Brdiff,  on  December  18.     Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  pointed  out, 

t^^d  now  left  the  ground  of  figures,  which  were  fatal  to  his  case  ; 

^^ports  were  increasing,  and  even  that  **  decaying  industry,"  the 

^Xiplate  trade,  was  prosperous,   and  there  had  been  a  great 

^^crease  under  Free  Trade,  both  in  wages  and  in  purchasing 

Vower.    As  to  the  alien  question,  the  Liberals  desired  to  expel 
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criminal  aliens  and  rigorously  to  enforce  factory  legislation.  As 
to  the  Colonial  conference,  the  question  was  not  whether  it 
should  be  held,  but  what  instructions  should  be  given  to  its  mem- 
bers. A  more  direct  reply  was  given  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  on  December  20,  from  the  same  platform  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  to  an  audience  more  strictly  local  in  character 
and  at  least  equally  enthusiastic.  At  the  outset  he  made  a 
reference  to  the  unemployed  problem  similar  in  character  to  his 
previous  utterances  upon  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  pointed  out, 
had  said  nothing  about  the  advantages  of  his  scheme  to  London, 
but  of  all  places  London  had  least  to  gain  and  most  to  lose  by 
tampering  with  freedom  of  imports.  A  duty  on  timber  or  iron 
would  aggravate  the  housing  problem,  and,  taking  various 
classes  together,  some  1,350,000  persons  —  or,  with  their 
households,  some  4,000,000  —  in  London  stood  to  lose  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme.  As  to  the  Aliens  Bill,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  objected  to  any  measure  which  deprived 
the  refugee  of  the  right  of  asylum  ;  which  subjected  passengers 
to  the  indignity  of  search  and  inquisition,  and  which  bestowed 
on  the  executive  powers  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the 
courts.  The  net  total  of  alien  immigration  was  about  7,000  a 
year ;  the  United  States,  with  strong  legislation,  kept  out  about 
1  per  cent. ;  the  Bill  of  last  session  was  a  farce.  The  general 
election  could  not  be  long  delayed.  They  looked  to  London  to 
rally  to  the  cause  of  justice,  freedom  and  equality. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  Times  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  said  nothing  about  the  Colonial  Conference;  but 
the  next  mention  of  it  renewed  the  doubts  entertained  as  to  Mr. 
Balfour's  attitude.  A  great  demonstration,  intended  to  promote 
the  reunion  of  the  Unionist  party  on  the  basis  of  his  proposals, 
was  held  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  December  19. 
Mr.  Balfour  being  prevented  by  the  state  of  his  health  from 
being  present,  the  chief  speaker  was  Mr.  Lyttelton,  who,  after 
remarking  in  reference  to  Lord  Eosebery's  recent  speech  that 
the  identification  of  the  Cabinet  with  the  Prime  Minister  was  a 
striking  reversal  of  Radical  experience,  said  that,  though  in  a 
sense  no  mandate  was  required  for  the  Colonial  Conference — 
because  one  was  due  in  1906 — yet  a  mandate  was  desirable 
because  otherwise  the  Colonies,  in  view  of  the  fiscal  controversy 
in  this  country,  might  deem  it  scarcely  fair  to  put  them  to 
the  pains  of  formulating  proposals  if  there  was  a  prospect  .that 
the  British  people  would  still  differ  substantially  on  the  matter. 
The  mandate  was  sought,  therefore,  to  enable  the  representatives 
of  Great  Britain  to  go  into  the  conference,  when  it  came,  armed 
with  the  authority  of  the  people  to  do  the  best  they  could  for 
the  mutual  advantage  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies. 
There  was  no  intention  to  tax  the  Colonies  or  constrain  them 
to  do  anything  which  they  did  not  understand  or  freely  accept. 
After  commenting  on  the  timidity  of  the  Radical  party,  Mr. 
Lyttelton  stated  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
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Chinese  labour  into  the  Transvaal,  the  black  labourers  at  the 
mines  had  increased  from  69,000  in  May  to  74,000  on  November 
30,  and  the  white  men  from  12,414  to  14,525  on  October  30. 

This  account  of  the  conference  appeared  to  clash  with  Mr. 
Balfour's  definite  statements  on  October  3  that  the  conclusions 
of  that  body  must  clearly  be  regarded  as  subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  electorates,  and,  on  October  3  and  December  10,  that  it  must 
be  entirely  unhampered  and  unfettered.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  on  the 
other  hand,  implied  that  it  would  have  a  mandate  to  treat  the 
issue  of  Colonial  preference  as  determined.  Mr.  Balfour  was 
called  upon  to  speak  out,  but  in  vain. 

The  chief  contribution  to  the  fiscal  controversy  during  the 
rest  oi  the  year  was  a  new  Fiscal  Blue-book  of  an  even  more 
elaborate  character  than  that  issued  in  October,  1903.    It  dealt, 
among  other  subjects,  in  considerable  detail  with  the  conditions 
of  hfe  of  the  working  classes  in  Great  Britain  and  various  Con- 
tinental countries,  with  changes  in  food  prices  and  duties,  foreign 
tariffs,  various  aspects  of  foreign  trade,  and  comparative  statistics 
of  employment  and  pauperism  in  Great  Britain  and  various 
Continental  countries.    It  may  here  be  noted  that  between  1880 
and  1900  the  cost  of  necessary  food  for  a  London  working  class 
family  had  fallen  about  38  per  cent.,  that  of  clothing  and  fuel 
about  18  per  cent. ;  but  that  of  house  room  had  risen  between 
13  and  14  per  cent.     It  may  be  noted  also  that  one  of  the  chief 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  arguments  was  seriously  shaken  by  the 
^Revenue  returns,  which  showed  that  1904  had  proved,  at  least 
in  values,  a  **  record  year  "  in  the  export  of  manufactured  goods. 
The  prevailing  unemployment,  therefore,  could   not   well   be 
mainly  due  to  foreign  competition  or  **  tariff  walls.'* 

The  problem  of  unemployment,  however,  continued  grave  as 

the  year  closed.     On  Sunday,  December  18,  a  demonstration 

CDf  3,000  or  4,000  persons  in  Trafalgar  Square  passed  resolutions 

c^emanding  the  provision  of  work  by  the  local  authorities  and  a 

Special  session  of  Parliament.    On  December  23  a  conference  of 

XHjabour  Members  of  Parliament  and  Trade  Unionists  at  the 

"^Vestminster  Palace  Hotel  approved,  with  some  amendments, 

t^Mie  report  of  a  committee  suggesting  that  work  ordered  by  public 

^-authorities  should  be  spread  more  evenly  through  the  year,  and 

relief  works  of  practical  utility  should  be  undertaken  to 

eet  any  remaining  distress.     The  second  suggestion  had  been 

ticipated  by  the  City  Corporation   (in  connection  with  im- 

r-ovements  at  the  Smithfield  markets),  by  the  London  County 

ouncil  (at  the  site  of  a  new  asylum  near  Epsom),   and   by 

rious  local  authorities,  and  there  were  numerous  relief  funds. 

the  West  Ham  Union  the  situation  was  specially  grave,  the 

<>xxtdoor  paupers  numbering  25,376,  or  150  per  cent,  more  than 

^^^  the  corresponding  period  of  1903.    For  all  London,  the  Times 

^^ted  on  December  26,  the  rate  of  pauperism  to  population  was 

^er  28  per  1,000— 1.«.,  higher  than  in  any  year  since  1867-70. 

^tit  the  increase  was  accounted  for  in  part  by  greater  liberality 
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or  laxity  in  outdoor  relief,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  workhouse, 
or  the  workhouse  infirmary,  was  less  terrible  than  formerly  to 
the  aged  poor. 

As  to  the  Education  Acts,  all  the  Welsh  County  Councils 
had  adopted  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  poUcy,  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  which  was  to  defer  as  long  as  possible  the  creation  of  a 
technical  case  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Defaulting  Authorities 
Act,  without  abandoning  the  principle  of  non-application  of 
rates  to  denominational  schools.  This  ingenious  policy  neces- 
sarily involved  the  sacrifice  in  many  cases  of  the  maintenance 
of  an  equal  standard  of  school  efficiency.  In  London,  the 
Education  Conmiittee  of  the  County  Council  found  itself 
seriously  overburdened  with  its  duties  under  the  Act  of 
1903.  On  December  20  it  decided  to  abolish  all  fees  in  **  non- 
provided  ''  schools  after  March  21,  1905.  This  would  affect  179 
out  of  the  474  ''  non-provided  ''  schools,  and  entail  an  annual 
loss  of  26,525/.,  half  falling  on  the  Council.  In  other  ways, 
especially  in  its  tests  of  structural  conditions,  the  Council 
indicated  that  it  meant  to  be  stringent  towards  the  fonner 
voluntary  schools.  A  new  scholarship  scheme,  enabling  some 
2,000  to  3,000  children  of  eleven  to  twelve  to  obtain  secondary 
education  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  their  scholarships  then  being 
renewable  if  they  were  likely  either  to  gain  a  higher  scholarship 
at  seventeen  or  would  agree  to  enter  the  teaching  profession, 
was  published  on  December  10.  Its  eventual  cost,  including 
the  senior  scholarships  and  an  increased  provision  of  secondary 
schools,  was  estimated  at  275,200/.  annually.  The  scheme  was 
unfavourably  criticised  by  some  educationists  as  combining  the 
pursuit  of  two  altogether  distinct  objects — the  supply  of  teachers 
for  the  Council's  schools  (which  was  deficient)  and  the  pro- 
vision of  a  ladder  towards  higher  education. 

The  political  outlook  at  home  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
in  the  highest  degree  uncertain.  The  end  of  the  fiscal  contro- 
versy seemed  to  have  become  more  distant ;  the  education  and 
licensing  settlements  were  threatened  with  serious  disturbance  ; 
and  it  was  felt  that  a  general  election  could  not  be  long  de- 
layed. On  the  other  hand,  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with 
foreign  Powers  had  undergone  a  salutary  change.  The  Anglo- 
French  Agreement  had  eliminated  causes  of  friction  of  long 
standing,  and  had  borne  fruit  in  help  towards  the  solution  of 
an  alarming  difference  with  Russia.  The  recognition  of  in- 
ternational arbitration  had  made  a  great  advance,  and  no 
serious  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  in  spite  of  certain 
appearances  and  rumours,  of  a  breach  with  either  Russia  or 
Germany.  Apart  from  domestic  controversies,  sensible  pro- 
gress had  been  made  towards  the  settlement  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  poor  rehef,  in  the  improvement  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  Navy,  and  perhaps,  though  this  was  still  doubtful,  in  Arnay 
reform. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

SCOTLAND  AND   IRELAND. 
I.  SCOTLAND. 

The  history  of  the  year  1904  is  dominated  by  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free* 
Church.  The  former,  consisting  of  the  small  minority  who  in 
1900  had  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  union  of  the  body  formerly 
bearing  that  name  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  had 
brought  actions  against  the  trustees  of  the  funds  of  their  former 
communion,  restraining  a  proposed  transfer  to  new  trustees 
appointed  by  the  United  Free  Church,  the  body  which  had 
arisen  from  the  fusion  effected  in  1900.  These  actions  had 
twice  been  decided  adversely  to  the  claims  of  the  Free  Church 
by  the  Scottish  Court  of  Session.  The  dissentients,  nicknamed 
in  Scotland  the  *'  Wee  Frees,"  had  appealed  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  two  cases — '*  Bannatyne  v.  Overtoun  "  and  **  Macalister 
V.  Young,*'  the  latter,  however,  depending  on  the  decision  in 
the  former.  The  former  case  had  been  twice  argued  in  the 
House  of  Lords — the  re-hearing  being  necessitated  by  the  death 
of  Lord  Shand — in  November,  1903,  and  June,  1904,  for  eight 
or  nine  days  each  time.  In  the  interval,  proposals  for  a  com- 
promise, sanctioned  by  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church 
(May  24),  were  submitted  to  the  Free  Church,  but  rejected. 
Both  parties  were  to  retain  the  churches  and  manses  in  their 
possession  on  May  15,  1904,  subject  to  reciprocal  arrangements 
for  holding  service :  the  Free  Church  was  to  be  admitted  to 
the  benefits  of  the  United  Free  Church  pension  funds,  and  to 
receive  50,000Z.  in  cash  ;  and  the  costs  of  both  parties  were  to 
be  charged  on  the  funds  in  dispute. 

The  event  seemed  to  justify  the  rejection  of  the  offer,  for  on 
August  1  the  House  of  Lords  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Halsbury)  and  Lords 
Davey,  James  of  Hereford,  Robertson,  and  Alverstone  formed 
the  majority ;  Lord  Macnaghten  and  Lord  Lindley  the  minority. 

Substantially  the  appellants  had  objected  to  the  transfer  of 
the  trust  funds  on  the  ground  that  the  United  Free  Church  had 
departed  from  the  ori^nal  beliefs  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, first  in  abandonmg  the  doctrine  of  Church  Establishment, 
which  the  founders  of  the  Free  Church  in  1843  and  for  long 
afterwards  had  held  in  principle,  while  obliged  by  circumstances 
to  renounce  the  existing  Establishment ;  and  secondly,  in  modi- 
fying (by  a  **  Declaratory  Act  *'  passed  in  1892)  the  (Jalvinistic 
doctrine  of  predestination  to  eternal  life  or  death  irrespective  of 
conduct,  as  set  forth  in  the  Westminster  Confession.  The  evi- 
dence on  the  first  head  showed  that  Dr.  Chalmers  and  others  had 
held  the  doctrine,  but  the  respondents  contended  that  it  was 
held  as  a  ''pious  opinion  **  rather  than  as  an  essential  doctrine 
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of  the  Church.  On  the  second  head  the  respondents  argued, 
first  that  the  "Declaratory  Act/*  though  in  part  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  stated  in  the  Confession,  did  not  necessarily 
involve  its  rejection,  since  two  irreconcilable  doctrines  might 
be  held  at  the  same  time  if  both  were  warranted  by  Scripture  (a 
kind  of  position  familiar  in  theology  and,  in  respect  of  ultimate 
principles,  in  philosophy  also),  and  on  both  heads  that  a  Church 
had  power  to  change  and  modify  its  doctrines.  Such  a  power, 
moreover,  it  was  argued,  was  contemplated  by  the  Barrier  Act, 
passed  by  the  Scottish  ParUament  in  1697,  which  imposed 
certain  checks  on  such  a  change  in  the  Established  Church ; 
and  of  that  Church  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  claimed  to  be 
an  offshoot. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Halsbury)  held  that  the  identity 
of  a  Church  consisted  in  the  identity  of  its  doctrines,  and  on 
both  the  points  above  specified  the  United  Free  Church  clearly 
differed  from  the  original  Free  Church.  It  had  been  held  by 
Lord  Eldon  in  1820  in  the  CraigdaUie  case  that  if  the  trust 
deed  did  not  provide  for  the  event  of  a  schism,  the  right  of 
those  who  held  the  original  opinions  of  the  body  to  the  pro- 
perty held  good.  A  Church  might  change  its  doctrines,  but 
not  the  application  of  the  property  left  to  it  in  trust.  The 
Barrier  Act  did  not  contemplate  a  change  of  doctrine,  and  in 
any  case  did  not  touch  property.  Moreover,  the  union  effected 
in  1900  was  not  a  complete  fusion  of  the  two  Churches :  it  was 
a  union  of  the  funds  under  formularies  so  elastic  that  they  could 
be  accepted  by  both  parties  to  the  union  without  the  abandon- 
ment by  either  of  its  distinctive  religious  views. 

Lord  Macnaghten  supported  the  claim  of  the  respondents. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  throughout  its  history  had  repeatedly 
asserted  its  right  of  self-government,  and  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  that  right  were  the  party  which  eventually  became 
the  Free  Church.  It  had  therefore  the  right  to  amend  its 
formularies,  which  indeed  was  essential  to  the  nature  of  a 
Church.  The  doctrine  of  Establishment  was  not  essential,  and 
Dr.  Candlish,  one  of  the  founders,  had  adopted  this  view. 

Lord  Davey  held  that  the  case  was  one  not  of  interpretation 
of  doctrine,  but  of  breach  of  trust,  and  that  the  Free  Church 
was  bound  by  the  doctrines  both  of  Establishment  and  the 
Westminster  Confession. 

Lord  James  of  Hereford  rested  his  decision  on  the  view  that 
the  Free  Church  was  bound  by  the  doctrine  of  Establishment, 
while  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  clearly  voluntary. 
He  expressed  a  hope,  however,  that  some  compromise  might  be 
reached. 

Lord  Robertson,  reviewing  in  some  detail  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  declared  that  the  Church  had  no  power  to 
s^iwnge  its  doctrines,  and  that  the  Free  Church  had  acknow- 
li^l^Hi  the  Establishment  principle  down  to  1900.  The  West- 
tui^b^ter  Confession  was  its  doctrinal  basis,  but  this  had  been  put 
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by  the  United  Free  Church  in  a  ''precarious  and  uncertain 
position/* 

Lord  Lindley  held  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  took  over  from  the  Establishment  a  power  to  alter  its 
doctrine  subject  to  consonance  with  Scripture,  and  that  the 
transfer  of  property  was  legitimate. 

Lord  Alverstone  held  that,  though  the  Barrier  Act  gave 
some  power  of  altering  doctrine,  this  did  not  extend  to  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church.  While  declining  to  pro- 
nounce as  to  predestination,  he  held  that  Establishment  was  a 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Free  Church.  The  dissentient 
minority  were  the  true  representatives  of  the  Free  Church,  and 
the  majority  had  no  right  to  eject  them  from  their  churches  and 
manses  (as  they  had  threatened  to  do)  on  the  ground  that  they 
declined  to  become  members  of  the  United  Free  Church. 

The  decision,  which  would  not  be  operative  till  given  effect 
to  by  the  Court  of  Session,  was  received  in  Scotland  with 
general  dismay,  and  seized  on  by  the  Scottish  Home  Bule 
Association  as  an  argument  in  support  of  its  aims.  The  exist- 
ing Free  Church — the  "Wee  Frees" — claimed  to  consist  of 
thirty-seven  ministers,  105  congregations  and  50,000  members 
or  adherents ;  but  its  opponents  stated  that  though  dissenting 
members  were  found  here  and  there  among  the  United  Free 
congregations,  there  were  in  reality  only  about  twenty-eight 
**  Wee  Free  '*  Church  ministers  in  charge  of  congregations, 
of  whom  one  was  in  Edinburgh,  two  in  Glasgow,  and  twenty- 
four  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  and  that  they  represented 
the  least  educated  and  least  intelligent  section  of  the  old  Free 
Church.  Some  of  their  leaders,  moreover,  exhibited  a  lack  of 
Christian  charity  towards  the  vanquished.  True,  they  had  had 
some  provocation  in  the  action  of  the  majority  after  the  fusion, 
and  their  feeling  might  be  partly  ascribed  to  their  belief  in  the 
tendency  of  that  majority  towards  rationalism.  But  it  was  clear 
that  they  could  find  neither  the  men  nor  the  funds  for  main- 
taining the  three  Divinity  Colleges  and  the  splendid  home  and 
foreign  missions  which  would  now  fall  under  their  charge. 

After  each  body  had  in  vain  proposed  terms  of  settlement, 
counsel  for  the  Free  Church  applied  on  October  18  to  the  Court 
of  Session  to  give  effect  to  the  Lords'  judgment.  This  was 
done  on  October  24,  and  the  first  of  the  churches  to  be  surren- 
dered (at  Muir  of  Ord,  Inverness-shire)  was  occupied  by  the 
"Wee  Frees  "  on  November  15,  without  violence.  Subsequent 
surrenders  were  less  peaceful. 

From  the  first,  however,  the  opinion  had  been  generally 
expressed  that  the  difi&culty  must  be  solved  by  legislation.  The 
Times  on  August  9  pointed  out  that  a  precedent  was  afforded  by 
the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Act  of  1845,  which  set  aside  a  similar 
decision  and  confirmed  certain  congregations  which  had  become 
Unitarian  in  the  possession  of  funds  left  for  Trinitarian  wor- 
ship.     Tb§  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on   August   12  wrote 
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sympathetic  letters  to  the  Moderators  of  the  rival  Churches, 
Principal  Rainy  and  the  Rev.  Murdo  Macqueen,  suggesting 
that  the  services  of  members  of  other  Communions,  interested 
on  religious  grounds  in  promoting  a  settlement,  might  be  useful, 
and  offering  his  own.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  on  October  8, 
at  Stirling,  said  that  as  a  member  of  the  Establishment  he 
desired  an  equitable  settlement,  which,  if  Parliament  were 
appealed  to,  must  be  effected  by  Scotsmen  for  Scotsmen.  Mr. 
Asquith,  at  Newburgh  (Oct.  10),  urged  agreement,  arbitration, 
or  in  the  last  resort,  legislation.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  at  Edinburgh  (Nov.  6),  described  the  judgment  as  a  shock 
to  the  Scottish  theory  of  spiritual  independence.  Scotsmen 
must  combine  to  minimise  its  effect,  and  the  Government  must 
find  a  solution.  He  suggested  the  appointment  of  an  Executive 
Conmiittee  to  apportion  the  disputed  property,  with  due  respect 
to  the  claims  of  minorities,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  main  pur- 
pose was  to  secure  the  largest  possible  fulfihnent  of  the  sacred 
function  for  which  Churches  exist. 

On  November  26  it  was  announced  that  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  had  proposed  to  both  Churches  that  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion should  be  appointed  to  take  evidence  as  a  basis  for  a  speedy 
and  la.sting  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The  lines  of  settlement, 
as  indicated  two  days  later,  were :  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  to  be  respected ;  the  division  of  the  property  was  to 
be  subject  to  the  ability  of  the  recipients  to  administer  it,  and 
urgency  was  to  be  given  for  the  consequent  legislation.  The 
Commissioners,  whose  names  were  announced  on  December 
13,  were :  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Lord  Kinnear,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Anstruther,  Bart.  They  were  to  meet  in  January,  1905.  Sir 
John  Cheyne,  K.C.,  was  also  appointed  by  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  **  a  commission  of  one "  to  deal  with  questions  of 
interim  possession.  It  was  understood  that  his  work  was  to 
consist  largely  of  persuasion  and  conciliation,  but  the  **Wee 
Frees "  showed  themselves  unyielding,  and  their  counsel  on 
December  19  declined  to  give  any  undertaking  as  to  voluntary 
interim  arrangements,  stating,  however,  that  they  not  only 
welcomed  the  Royal  Commission  but  would  necessarily  obey 
it.  By  December  14  they  had  taken  over  eleven  churches  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands,  including  one  whose  congregation 
had  joined  the  United  Free  Church  unanimously  in  19()0. 

Speaking  at  Glasgow  on  December  5,  Lord  Rosebery  had 
said  that  he  would  not  dispute  the  law  of  the  decision,  but 
strict  legality  might  do  harm.  Dr.  Chalmers'  utterances  were 
hardly  of  canonical  authority,  and  three-fourths  of  the  Free 
Church  endowments  had  been  given  since  1873,  when  the 
Mutual  Eligibility  Act  (as  to  ministers  of  the  two  Churches) 
had  made  the  union  only  a  question  of  time.  The  majority  had 
perhaps  overlooked  the  rights  and  the  obstinacy  of  a  Scottish 
religious  minority  ;  still,  the  decision  was  a  surprise. 

The  course  of  geuercj  pohtics  in  Scotland  showed  that  Mr. 
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Chamberlain's  proposals  found  considerably  less  favour  with  the 
Unionist  party  there  than  in  England.  A  Fiscal  reformer  was 
badly  defeated  in  North  East  Lanark  (see  p.  192) ;  the  Unionist 
candidate  in  the  Ayr  Burghs  declined  to  accept  the  aid  of  the 
Tariff  Reform  League  (p.  18) ;  and  though  the  demonstration 
at  Glasgow  on  December  18,  which  had  been  designed  to 
effect  the  reunion  of  the  party  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
policy,  was  made  less  effective  by  the  absence  through  indis- 
position of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  substitution  of  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  whose  speech  was  scarcely  in  accord  with  all  his 
chief's  declarations  (see  p.  233),  still  it  was  understood  that  the 
basis  of  Scottish  Unionism  was  Mr.  Balfour's  policy,  and  not 
Mr.  Chamberlain's.  The  Liberals  were  divided  as  in  England, 
the  Imperialist  and  non-Imperialist  (or  less  Imperialist)  sections 
being  represented  respectively  by  the  Liberal  League  and  the 
Young  Scots  Society.  As  the  year  closed  both  parties  were 
preparing  actively  for  a  general  election. 

The  failure  of  the  Education  Bill,  due  in  part  to  the  con- 
gestion of  legislative  business,  was  attributed  in  the  main  to 
the  dislike  of  the  local  authorities  to  its  financial  provisions, 
which  devoted  to  educational  purposes  exclusively  the  grants  in 
aid  from  Imperial  funds  hitherto  available  either  for  technical 
and  secondary  education  or  for  the  reduction  of  local  taxation. 
The  Education  Department  was  reorganised,  and  its  chief.  Sir 
Henry  Craik,  who  had  done  great  service  to  Scottish  Education, 
retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Struthers,  C.B. 

In  University  history  the  chief  feature  was  the  munificent 
gift  by  Sir  Donald  Currie  of  15,000Z.  to  Edinburgh  University, 
to  strengthen  the  teaching  staff.  The  first  Annual  Commemo- 
ration Day  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  was  held  on  April  19. 

Except  for  a  strike  in  the  building  trade,  the  year  was  free 
from  labour  troubles.  There  was  some  apprehension  in  Septem- 
ber of  a  stoppage  of  mining  work  in  the  event  of  a  reduction  of 
wages  below  the  existing  minimum,  but  the  reduction  did  not 
take  place,  and  the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage  was  main- 
tained. The  export  duty  on  coal  was  bitterly  complained  of, 
particularly  in  regard  to  its  effect  on  the  collieries  of  Fife  and 
the  Lothians.  Shipbuilding  was  dull  early  in  the  year,  but 
improved  in  the  autumn,  the  total  output  on  the  Clyde  being 
417,876  tons,  a  decrease  of  37,000  tons  on  that  of  1903.  The 
total  for  Scotland  was  448,235  tons.  The  steel  trade  contended 
successfully  with  foreign  imports,  an  agreement  having  been 
arrived  at  with  the  English  producers  to  check  internecine  com- 
petition. In  the  textile  industries,  large  orders  were  given  for 
tweeds  for  the  use  of  the  contending  armies  in  the  Far  East,  and 
in  December  some  factories  were  working  overtime.  Chemicals 
at  the  close  of  the  year  were  promising ;  so,  among  minor  indus- 
tries, were  aluminium  and  floorcloth,  and  the  motor  car  industry 
was  being  considerably  developed.  The  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment, though  not  absent,  was  fair  less  senoup^  thaoi  in  England.. 
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II.  IRELAND. 

The  chief  features  of  Irish  history  during  1904  were  to  be 
found  in  the  progressive  operation  of  land  purchase  under  Mr. 
Wyndham's  Act,  and  in  the  tendency,  partly  induced  by  that 
operation,  among  a  section  of  the  Unionists,  towards  a  policy 
of  compromise  on  vexed  questions  such  as  that  of  the  Irish 
University  system  and  even  that  of  Irish  Government. 

The  Nationalist  agitation,  begun  in  the  previous  year,  against 
the  level  of  prices  demanded  by  the  landlords  selling  under  the 
new  Land  Act — ranging  in  some  cases  up  to  twenty-three  years* 
purchase  of  first  term  rents,  and  twenty-six  years*  purchase  of 
second  term  rents — continued  to  be  prosecuted  with  vehemence 
in  the  early  months  of  1904.  Its  tendency  to  interfere  with  the 
completion  of  sales  induced  Mr.  William  0*Brien,  M.P.  for 
Cork  City,  to  resign  his  seat  in  Parliament  (Jan.  15),  as  he  de- 
clined to  be  a  party  to  obstruction  of  the  land  settlement.  For 
party  and  other  reasons,  a  new  writ  was  not  moved  for  till 
August  12,  when  he  was  returned  unopposed.  The  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Justice  Eoss  (Annual  Eegister,  1903,  p.  240), 
declaring  that  limited  owners  were  not  entitled  under  the 
Act  (though  he  believed  such  had  been  Parliament's  inten- 
tion) to  appropriate  to  their  own  individual  uses  the  bonus 
given  on  the  sale  of  their  estates,  necessitated  an  amending 
Act.  Though  it  did  not  satisfy  the  Nationalists,  who  pressed 
for  the  institution  of  compulsory  purchase,  nor  in  some  respects 
the  Unionists  of  Ireland,  it  was  read  a  second  time  (p.  159) 
and  ultimately  passed  by  Parliament.  A  Bill  amending  the 
Labourers'  Acts  by  simplifying  and  cheapening  the  procedure 
by  which  local  authorities  could  require  land  for  labourers* 
dwellings  was  also  introduced  and  read  a  second  time  (p.  149), 
but  eventually  dropped.  Land  Purchase,  however,  proceeded 
satisfactorily  throughout  the  year,  and  on  November  17,  at 
Dover,  Mr.  Wyndham  stated  that  in  less  than  a  year  sales  had 
been  agreed  to  which  would  require  15,000,000Z.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  as  only  5,000,000Z.  could  be  advanced  by  the 
Treasury  in  any  oneof  the  first  three  years, some  sales  must  be  very 
considerably  delayed.  A  not  very  comprehensible  Parliamentary 
return  appeared  to  show  that  by  December  31,  1904,  the  loans 
actually  or  provisionally  sanctioned  for  sales  to  be  effected  under 
different  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1903  amounted  to  rather  over 
4,826,000/.,  and  the  number  of  purchasers  to  rather  over  10,600. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  proposals  were  renewed  on  the 
Unionist  side  for  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  University  question. 
Lord  Dunraven  on  January  4  published  a  long  letter  in  the 
Irish  papers,  taking  a  hopeful  view  of  the  land  question,  and 
declaring  that  the  education  question  alone  was  of  pressing 
interest.  Ireland  must  have  a  University  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  her  people.  He  suggested  that  Dublin  Univer- 
sity should  consist,  besides  Trinity  College,  of  Queen's  College^ 
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Belfast,  and  a  new  college  to  be  called  King's  College,  and 
established  in  Dublin.  [This  last,  it  was  understood,  would  be 
(at  least  mainly)  for  Boman  Catholic  students,  though  without 
religious  tests.]  These  colleges  should  be  well-equipped  finan- 
cially, and  should  be  residential  and  autonomous,  with  govern- 
ing bodies  chosen  on  purely  academical  grounds.  ''  Working 
arrangements ''  might  also  be  made  with  colleges  elsewhere  in 
Ireland  ;  the  University  Senate  should  frame  a  high  standard  of 
graduation,  and  a  visiting  body  should  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  preventing  any  teacnmg  or  practice  contrary  to  morals  or 
conflicting  with  the  religion  of  the  students,  and  of  seeing  that 
the  objects  of  the  foundation  were  being  iultiUed.  The  pro- 
posal was  well  received  by  moderate  men,  both  Protestants  and 
Boman  Catholics,  a  number  of  leading  Boman  Cathohc  laymen 
— among  them  Lords  Fingall  and  Kenmare,  Chief  Baron  Palles, 
and  The  Macdermott,  E.C. — signing  a  memorial  in  its  favour. 
The  Boman  Cathohc  Bishops,  however,  were  divided  upon 
it,  and  there  was  a  very  general  apprehension  among  Pro- 
testants that  the  Boman  Cathohc  clergy  would,  in  practice, 
obtain  an  undue  share  in  the  control  of  the  reorganised  Univer- 
sity. Lord  Londonderry,  speaking  on  January  22  in  Dublin, 
disclaimed  any  intention  on  the  part  ol  the  Government  of 
creating  a  Boman  Cathohc  University,  and  Mr.  Wyndham, 
who  had  been  understood  to  favour  some  such  scheme,  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  spoken  only  for  himself. 
The  appointment  of  so  very  strenuous  a  Unionist  as  Dr.  Traill, 
to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Salmon  as  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
further  indicated  that  the  scheme  had  little  present  chance  of 
success.  An  ofFer  had  been  made  by  Trinity  College  in  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  estabUsh  a  Presbyterian  Chapel  and  Divinity  School  within 
the  College,  but  the  reply  (in  April)  was  that  Presbyterian 
students  were  sufficiently  provided  for  otherwise,  and  that  the 
best  indication  that  Trinity  College  was  unsectarian  would  be 
afforded  by  the  abolition  of  the  Divinity  School.  A  similar 
offer  had  been  made  to  the  Boman  Catholics  at  the  same  time, 
through  Cardinal  Logue,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  but  had  been 
received  unfavourably. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  some  alarm  was  created  among 
Protestants  by  the  action  of  the  Catholic  Association  in  dis- 
couraging the  pubUc  and  corporate  employment  of  non-Catholics. 
A  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Protestant  Interests  was  in  exist- 
ence to  counteract  the  workings  of  this  body,  to  whose  influence 
some  serious  anti- Jewish  riots  which  took  place  in  Limerick 
(Jan.  18)  were  ascribed;  though  they  were  attributed  by  its 
defenders  to  the  methods  of  trading  practised  by  the  local 
Jews.  The  rioters  were  punished ;  and  the  society  was  for- 
mally condemned  by  Archbishop  Walsh  in  a  pastoral  letter, 
read  in  all  the  churches  of  his  diocese  on  January  17.  It  was 
also  condemned  by  the  United  Irish  League  of  Belfast,  on  the 
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ground  that  its  methods  might  provoke  reprisals.    Nothing  was 
heard  of  it  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen,  with  Princess  Victoria, 
to  Dublin  and  the  South,  afforded  a  pleasant  interlude  from 
political  strife.  It  was  of  a  more  informal  character  than  that 
of  1903,  and  was  wholly  non-political.  The  Dublin  Corporation 
decided  not  to  present  an  address,  but  addresses,  though  not 
invited,  were  presented  by  a  few  public  authorities,  including 
the  Kingstown  Urban  District  Council  and  the  Belfast,  Water- 
ford,  and  Kilkenny  Corporations.  Their  Majesties  arrived  at 
Kingstown  on  April  26,  and  were  cordially  received  everywhere. 
While  staying  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge  the  King  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  Dublin  Boyal  College  of  Science  on  April  28,  and 
visited  the  Pimchestown  and  Phoenix  Park  races.  Subse- 
quently their  Majesties  were  entertained  by  the  Marquess  and 
Marchioness  of  Ormonde  at  Kilkenny  Castle  and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  at  Lismore,  and  attended  the  Water- 
ford  Agricultural  Show.  A  contretemps  was  narrowly  avoided  at 
Kilkenny,  where  the  Boyal  visit  threatened  to  clash  with  that 
of  John  Daly,  an  ex-Fenian,  to  receive  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
but  the  corporation  had  the  good  sense  to  postpone  the  latter 
ceremony. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  was  distinguished  by  a  remark- 
able proposal  emanating  from  the  same  group  of  Unionists  as 
the  project  of  a  compromise  on  the  University  question.  The 
Land  Conference  Committee  on  August  25  resolved  to  trans- 
form itself  into  the  Irish  Beform  Association.  Of  this  body 
Lord  Dunraven  was  President,  and  among  its  leading  members 
were  Lord  Bossmore,  Lord  Louth,  Sir  A.  Coote,  Sir  A.  Weldon, 
Col.  Hutcheson  Poe,  Mr.  L.  and  Mr.  D.  Talbot-Crosbie,  and 
Captain  Shawe-Taylor.  It  issued  a  sketch  of  its  programme  on 
August  31,  and  adopted  the  Beport  of  its  Organising  Committee 
on  September  23.  The  Beport  recommended  that  the  control 
over  purely  Irish  expenditure,  amounting  to  about  6,000,000^. 
annually,  should  be  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  an  Irish 
Financial  Council,  which  would  have  an  interest  in  making 
economies  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  and  whose  decisions 
should  only  be  reversible  by  the  House  of  Commons  by  not  less 
than  a  one-fourth  majority  of  votes.  Of  this  Council  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  should  be  President,  the  Secretary  Vice-President, 
while  twelve  members  should  be  elected  by  groups  of  county 
and  borough  council  and  Parliamentary  constituencies,  and 
eleven  nominated  by  the  Crown  in  order  to  secure  the  re- 
presentation of  commercial  interests  and  of  important  nain- 
orities.  One-third  should  retire  in  rotation  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  but  be  eligible  for  reappointment  or  re-election.  The 
revenue  at  its  disposal  might  be  based  on  an  average  of  the 
estimates  of  Irish  expenditure  for  a  series  of  years,  with 
the  addition  of  savings  effected  in  a  preceding  year  by  the 
Irish    Government  ;     or,    heads    of    revenue,    supplemented 
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by  a  special  grant  if  necessary,  might  be  assigned  to  Ireland 
either  annuaUy  or  for  a  period  of  years.  Suggestions  were 
made  as  to  the  extent  of  control  to  be  exercised  by  the  new 
body  over  the  spending  departments  in  Ireland,  and  as  to  the 
reorganisation  of  these  latter.  Irish  Private  Bill  procedure 
should  be  reformed,  and  much  of  the  business  with  which 
Parliament  was  unable  to  deal  might  safely  be  delegated  to  a 
special  assembly  composed  of  Irish  representative  Peers  and 
M.P.'s,  and  past  and  present  members  of  the  Financial  Council. 
This  assembly  should  have  authority  to  promote  Irish  Bills, 
and  to  deal  with  such  other  business  as  might  be  delegated  to 
it  by  Government.  The  Beport  concluded  by  recommending 
that  the  Association  should  endeavour  to  have  the  whole 
subject  investigated  by  a  Boyal  Commission. 

Mr.  Wyndham,  fearing  (as  he  explained)  that  silence  on  his 
part  might  be  misinterpreted,  at  once  wrote  to  the  Times  (Sept. 
27)  that  the  report  tended  to  confuse  three  distinct  subjects : 
(1)  Economy  in  Irish  expenditure,  (2)  amendment  of  Irish 
Private  Bill  Legislation,  (3)  the  institution  of  a  statutory 
Legislature  for  Ireland.  As  to  this  last,  the  Government  was 
opposed  to  the  multiplication  of  statutory  legislative  bodies 
either  for  Ireland  only  or  in  pursuit  of  "  Home  Rule  all 
round  ** :  as  to  (2)  the  difficulty  of  devising  a  '*  panel  "  suitable 
to  Ireland  had  not  been  solved :  as  to  (1)  the  Government 
adnodtted  that  savings  on  Irish  expenditure  might  well  be 
applied  to  Irish  purposes,  but  not  that  such  an  application 
should  be  accompanied,  as  of  right,  by  grants  corresponding 
to  those  given  for  English  or  Scotch  purposes ;  moreover,  the 
last  of  such  equivalent  grants,  the  '*  Irish  Development  Grant," 
was  all  hypothecated  beforehand  for  (a)  losses  incidental  to  the 
flotation  below  par  of  land  purchase  stock,  (b)  education,  and  (c) 
reproductive  expenditure,  while  future  savings  on  Irish  adminis- 
tration were  hypothecated  up  to  250,000/.  annually  as  a  partial 
-  set-off  to  the  land  j^urchase  bonus  of  12,000,000/.  Thus  any  body 
created  to  deal  with  Irish  finance  would  either  fall  into  con- 
tempt for  lack  of  funds,  or  exist  only  as  a  lever  for  extorting 
undue  expenditure,  and  its  substitution  for  the  existing  spend- 
ing departments  was  only  an  academic  speculation.  The  aspira- 
tions of  the  Association  only  suffered  by  their  connection  with 
the  plan  of  multiplication  of  legislatures. 

Even  this  repudiation  was  wanting  in  emphasis  from  the 
point  of  view  of  many  of  the  Irish  Unionists,  and  especially 
those  of  Ulster.  They  saw  in  the  Dunraven  project  little,  if 
anything,  better  than  a  substantial  and  dangerous  advance 
towards  the  Home  Rule  which  they  hated.  They  therefore 
denounced  it  strenuously,  and  began,  in  the  North,  to  organise 
opposition  to  anything  like  it,  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  time 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  movement.  Some  ascribed  it 
to  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  authorised  an  em- 
phatic disclaimer  (p.  210) ;  and  more  saw  in  it  the  influence  of 
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Sir  Antony  Macdonnell,  whose  presence  at  the  Castle  as  tem- 
porary Under-Secretary  was  regarded  with  profound  distrust 
by  many  Unionists,  but  who,  in  the  judgment  of  impartial 
observers,  appeared  to  be  successfully  endeavouring  to  steer  an 
even  keel  in  Ireland.  It  was  commended  in  the  Times  (Oct.  11 
and  16)  by  Sir  West  Ridgway,  formerly  Under-Secretary  for 
Ireland,  but  condemned  by  Lord  Londonderry  (Oct.  14),  and  in 
very  strong  terms  by  the  Irish  Attorney-General  (Oct  31).  He 
suggested,  but  the  idea  was  indignantly  repudiated  by  Colonel 
Hutcheson  Poe  (Times,  Nov.  5),  that  the  '*  Irish  Reform  "  scheme 
was  part  of  an  understanding  by  which  the  adherence  of  the 
Nationalist  leaders  had  been  secured  to  the  Purchase  scheme 
agreed  upon  at  the  Land  Convention.  In  NationaUst  quarters 
the  Dunraven  project  excited  a  certain  amount  of  gratified  in- 
terest as  illustratmg — which  indeed  it  did — a  modification  of 
temper  and  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  the  Irish  country 
gentry,  which  might  quite  conceivably  proceed  farther,  as  land 
purchase  became  more  general ;  but  it  was  much  too  hmited  to 
allow  of  its  being  treated  as,  in  itself,  of  important  value.  What- 
ever the  future  might  have  in  store,  the  Irish  Reform  movement 
was  at  present  only  a  symptom,  though  one  well  deserving  of 
study. 

Among  minor  events  may  be  mentioned  the  release  of  Arthur 
Lynch  (Jan.  21),  and  the  return  of  O'Donovan  Rossa  to  end  his 
days  in  Ireland.  The  Fiscal  agitation  left  Ireland  practically 
untouched,  though  a  Tariff  Reform  Association  was  formed 
early  in  the  year.  The  Nationalist  attitude  was  explained  by 
Mr.  Redmond  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  (p.  41). 

The  population  statistics  of  the  decade  1891-1900  inclusive, 
issued  towards  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  Registrar-General, 
showed  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  was  out- 
balanced in  the  ratio  of  nearly  two  to  one  by  emigration; 
433,526  persons  had  emigrated  during  the  decade,  or  9*5  per 
thousand  of  the  mean  population.  The  birth  rate  was  23  per 
thousand,  the  marriage  rate  4'84  per  thousand,  the  average 
death  rate  18*25  per  thousand,  being  highest  in  Leinster  and 
lowest  in  Connaught. 

A  proposal  to  hold  an  International  Exhibition  in  Dublin 
in  1906  was  strongly  opposed  by  a  section  of  Hibernian 
opinion,  including  the  Gaelic  League,  which  preferred  a 
purely  Irish  exhibition,  and  by  some  local  traders  and  manu- 
facturers, who  feared  outside  competition.  An  extremely  dis- 
orderly meeting  held  in  its  support  in  Dublin  on  March  22  was 
ultimately  cleared  by  the  police,  but  the  project  came  to  no- 
thing. It  was  stated  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  a  National 
exhibition  was  being  organised.  A  pleasanter  aspect  of  Irish 
industrial  development  was  afforded  by  the  annual  ''  Arts  and 
Crafts"  dinner  on  January  18,  at  which  Mr.  Wyndham  ex- 
pressed his  hopes  for  a  revival  of  Irish  art.  The  Gaelic  League 
displayed  a  commendable  activity,  even  if  somewhat  tainted  by 
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party  politics,  in  reviving  Irish  games  and  the  Irish  drama,  and 
the  study  of  Irish,  literature,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year,  through 
the  munificence  of  Miss  Homiman,  Dublin  possessed  a  theatre 
for  the  performance  of  plays  specially  connected  with  Ireland. 

An  appeal  was  made  by  the  Irish  (Protestant)  Church  for 
an  endowment  of  250,000/.,  to  cover  the  losses  of  the  Susten- 
tation  Fund  incidental  to  the  extinction  of  mortgages  by  the 
operation  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act.  The  nave  of  Belfast 
Cathedral,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  30,000/.,  was  consecrated 
on  June  2.  In  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  preparations  were 
made  for  the  canonisation  of  various  Irish  martyrs,  which  the 
Vatican  was  expected  to  accord  during  1905. 

In  trade  the  year  presented  no  very  conspicuous  features.  In 
September  alarming  reports  were  current  as  to  an  impending 
depression  in  shipbuilding  at  Belfast,  but  it  was  explained  that 
these  were  due  to  the  rapid  completion  of  certain  large  steamers 
(including  the  Baltic,  the  largest  vessel  yet  launched,  and  the 
Dunluce  Castle),  and  the  consequent  discharge  of  a  number  of 
extra  hands.  The  repairs  of  the  American  liner  St.  Louis  at 
Belfast  in  December  (on  which,  it  was  falsely  reported,  the 
United  States  Government  intended  to  claim  customs  duty), 
provoked  comparisons  with  American  work  and  cost  in  the 
industry,  which  were  entirely  favourable  to  Belfast.  The  total 
shipping  output  for  Ireland  was  78,244  tons,  nearly  all  at  Bel- 
fast. It  included  the  Allan  liner  Victorian  (12,000  tons),  the 
first  large  turbine  steamer  ever  launched  for  ocean  traffic.  The 
linen  trade  was  not,  on  the  whole,  unprosperous,  but  the  home 
supply  of  flax  continued  to  decrease.  The  shirt  trade  of 
Londonderry  was  depressed,  partly  through  the  shortage  of 
cotton,  and  partly  through  a  growing  preference  for  woollen 
clothing.  Some  stimulus  was  afforded  to  Irish  agricultural 
export  through  the  establishment  of  steamship  lines  from  Hey- 
sham  harbour,  near  Morecambe,  to  Belfast,  Londonderry  and 
Dublin,  and  an  even  greater  benefit  was  hoped  for  to  the  South 
of  Ireland  by  the  coming  inauguration  of  the  new  Great  Western 
fast  service  via  Fishguard  and  Rosslare.  Agricultural  prices 
were  low.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  serious  distress  was 
reported  in  Connaught  and  elsewhere,  and  an  appeal  was  made 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  America  for  contributions  towards  its 
relief. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER. 

FINANCE   AND  TRADE  IN  1904. 

The  merit  of  1904,  from  the  business  point  of  view,  was  that  it 
witnessed  a  gradual  return  to  confidence  both  in  financial  and 
^commercial  circles.  The  early  months  seemed  hopeless,  but  by 
the  close  of  December  a  great  deal  of  the  depression  had  given 
place  to  cheerfulness.  When  one  comes  to  examine  the  basis 
for  the  return  to  confidence  one  is  obliged  to  admit  that  it  is 
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not  very  broad  or  firm.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were 
indications  of  improvement,  but  they  were  not  so  definite  as 
might  have  been  wished.  I  think  that  the  good  moral  effect  of 
the  year  arose  principally  from  the  fact  that  business,  as  tested 
by  figures,  was  much  better  than  had  been  expected.  Men  were 
in  fact  agreeably  surprised  that  conditions  were  not  much  worse. 
There  was  a  striking  contrast  with  1903,  a  year  which  became 
steadily  worse  as  the  months  drew  on.  The  year  1904,  on  the 
other  hand,  became  steadily  better.  Foreign  trade,  especially 
the  exports  of  manufactures,  was  better  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year  than  in  any  of  the  previous  quarters  ;  bankers'  clearing- 
house returns  also  were  better  in  the  last  quarter.  It  also 
happened  that  correspondents  in  close  touch  with  the  great 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  United  Kingdom — such  as  those 
whose  weekly  letters  are  published  in  the  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Supplement  of  the  Times — sent  reports  which  were  almost 
universally  more  favourable  in  tone,  and  these  were  regarded  as 
forecasting  improved  trade  for  the  year  1905.  One  rather 
serious  feature,  which  made  many  cautious  judges  doubt 
whether  any  real  advance  in  trade  had  been  gained,  was  the 
large  amount  of  skilled  labour  unemployed  at  the  end  of  1904. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  balance  of  opinion  in  well-informed 
quarters  was  that  the  year  1904  marked  the  lowest  point  in  the 
downward  half  of  the  trade  cycle,  and  that  one  may  fairly 
safely  expect  a  return  to  the  expanding  half  of  the  cycle. 

Much  controversy  has  raged  about  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  of  foreign  trade.  The  actual  figures  constituted  a 
**  record,'*  a  fact  which  is  very  striking  in  itself,  since  on  paper 
the  two  previous  years  also  produced  records.  Imports  of 
colonial  and  foreign  merchandise  were  valued  at  551,362,000^., 
an  increase  of  8,762,000Z.,  or  1'6  per  cent,  over  those  for  1903,  and 
the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  were  300,818,000/.,  an 
increase  of  10,018,000/.,  or  3'4  per  cent.  Be-exports  of  foreign 
and  colonial  merchandise  amounted  to  70,322,000/.,  an  increase 
of  748,000/.,  or  1*1  per  cent.  While  it  can  be  clearly  proved 
that  part  of  the  increase  in  values  was  due  to  the  higher  prices 
of  several  commodities  in  1904,  as  compared  with  the  two 
previous  years,  there  yet  remains  a  substantial  advance  which 
must  be  credited  to  more  business.  The  Economist,  by  actual 
computation  of  values — not  by  estimates — has  shown  that  of 
the  imports  in  1904  a  gain  of  5,400,000/.,  in  comparison  with 
1903,  was  due  to  greater  quantities,  and  an  increase  of 
3,362,000/.  was  owing  to  higher  prices.  In  the  same  way  it 
was  shown  that  8,150,000/.  out  of  the  increase  in  the  total 
values  of  exports  was  due  to  greater  quantities,  and  only 
1,868,000/.  to  higher  prices. 

Trade  depends  so  much  on  "  cheap  money  '* — that  is  to  say, 
on  the  cheapness  and  facility  with  which  advances  may  be 
obtained  and  bills  discounted — that  the  easiness  of  the  money 
market  during  the  greater  part  of  1904  contributed  no  doubt  to 
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assist  any  improvement.  The  Bank  of  England  minimum  rate 
of  discount  stood  at  3  per  cent,  from  April  21,  1904,  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  amounts,  too,  of  investment  money  avail- 
able for  the  Stock  Exchange  showed  that  the  savings  of  the 
country  were  overtaking  the  immense  drain  of  the  South 
African  war,  and  were  not  altogether  crushed  out  by  the  large 
increase  in  taxation.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  gold  output  of 
the  Transvaal,  which  for  the  year  under  consideration  over- 
topped the  value  won  in  1899,  contributed  materially  to  keep 
London  well  supplied  with  gold.  London  had  comparatively 
little  to  do  with  the  financing  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East. 
Japan  placed  two  loans — half  in  London  and  half  in  New 
York — ^but  as  the  total  amount  was  only  22,000,000Z.,  and  the 
terms  were  favourable  to  investors,  these  issues  were  readily 
subscribed.  Most  of  the  proceeds  of  these  loans  were  left  in 
London,  and  a  considerable  part  was  temporarily  invested  by 
the  Japanese  in  British  Treasury  bills.  France  and  Germany 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  financing  Russia. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  early  months  of  the  year  were 
marked  by  an  almost  total  absence  of  interest.  The  market  for 
"gilt-edged"  stocks  was  glutted  by  heavy  South  African  war 
loans,  which  the  public  have  not  yet  absorbed,  and  the  market 
for  South  African  mining  shares  seemed  hopelessly  out  of 
favour.  In  the  absence  of  both  investor  and  speculator  the 
Stock  Exchange  found  little  to  do.  And  yet  the  success  of 
various  high-class  issues  early  in  the  year  showed  that  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  awaiting  investment.  In 
the  early  autumn  speculative  activity  began  to  revive  under  the 
lead  of  New  York,  and  American  railroad  securities  were  the 
first  to  feel  the  new  impetus.  The  advances  during  the  year 
in  this  department  were  very  large,  but  were  ultimately  sur- 
passed by  those  in  several  of  the  South  American  railway 
stocks.  In  the  Foreign  Government  department  there  were 
also  notable  advances,  principally  due  to  the  revival  of  interest 
in  Argentine  and  Brazil.  Japanese  stocks,  first  depressed  by 
the  war  with  Bussia,  afterwards  recovered  under  the  influence 
of  continuous  naval  and  military  successes.  Japanese  Four 
per  Cents,  closed  the  year  within  J  a  point  of  the  price  at 
which  they  began  it,  having  recovered  as  much  as  14J  from 
the  lowest  point  touched.  Bussian  Fours,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  6}  lower  on  the  year.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that 
Bussian  securities  were  so  well  supported  on  the  Continent — 
where  they  are  almost  exclusively  held,  and  where  Bussian 
credit  remained  unshaken — that  the  price  of  the  Four  per 
Cents,  was  91^  on  December  31  last,  as  compared  with  Japanese 
Fours  at  76|  on  the  same  day. 

British  Consols  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  big  blocks 
of  new  stock  created  during  the  Transvaal  war,  and  were  less 
in  favour  with  investors  than  some  other  British  public 
securities — such  as  Irish  Land  stock,  Transvaal  Guaranteed 
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Three  per  Cents,  and  Local  Loans  stock — which  jieli  over 
3  per  cent,  per  annum  at  the  current  prices,  as  against  an 
average  of  about  2Z.  16s.  per  cent,  from  Consols.  The  lowest 
point  reached  by  Consols  was  85,  touched  early  in  March,  and 
the  highest  was  91^  on  June  1.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
price  was  88xt,  an  advance  of  f  on  the  twelve  months. 

If  one  turns  now  to  individual  industries,  the  trade  which 
specially  requires  mention  is  that  of  Cotton.  It  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  American  Civil  War  period  to  recall  conditions 
of  '*  famine  "  such  as  those  prevailing  in  Lancashire  during  the 
greater  part  of  1904.  In  no  year  in  the  history  of  the  industry 
has  there  been  such  a  violent  contrast  between  the  abundant 
prosperity  with  which  1904  ended  and  the  extreme  depression 
previously  experienced.  At  present  the  industry  depends  to 
so  large  an  extent  on  American  raw  cotton  that  the  shortage  of 
supplies  in  the  United  States — due  to  a  series  of  scanty  crops 
and  the  inevitable  efforts  of  speculators  to  ''  comer  '*  what  there 
was — simply  paralysed  the  trade.  In  February,  1904,  Ameri- 
can raw  cotton  was  at  the  enormous  price  of  8*96<2.  per  lb., 
and  though  prices  soon  began  to  fall,  they  were  still  so  high, 
and  supplies  so  short,  that  Lancashire  mills  were  put  on  **  short 
time,"  and  many  were  only  kept  going  at  all  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  United  States  cotton  crop  for  the  season  1903-4 
was  only  10,124,000  bales,  and  the  world's  requirements  of  it 
are  about  11,000,000  bales.  It  was  not  till  the  new  crop  for 
the  season  1904-5  began  to  come  forward,  and  was  known  to 
be  of  *'  record  *'  size — the  official  Government  estimates  were 
12,162,000  bales,  and  the  actual  crop  is  believed  to  approach 
13,000,000  bales — that  prices  came  down  with  a  run,  and 
Lancashire  mills  received  the  raw  material  for  which  they 
had  been  hungering.  At  the  close  of  the  year  American  raw 
cotton  was  at  3*77d.  per  lb.,  and  supplies  were  then  ample  for 
many  months'  consumption.  In  September,  as  soon  as  th& 
American  abundance  came  in  sight,  the  cotton  trade  began, 
to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  when  the  year  ended  British^ 
spinners  and  weavers  were  full  of  work  at  profitable  margins. 
Indeed,  except  as  regards  that  part  of  the  trade  dependent  on. 
fine  Egyptian  cotton  (which  was  scarce  and  high  in  price),  th^ 
cotton  industry  became  highly  prosperous. 

The  very  serious  consequences  of  a  too  great  dependence  of 
the  British  cotton  industry  on  American  grown  raw  material 
was  forcibly  brought  home  by  the  experiences  of  1904,  and  a 
promising  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  cotton  in  several  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 
As  the  result  of  this  movement  the  British  Cotton  Growing 
Association  was  formed,  and  is  now  actively  at  work.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  British  Empire  is  suited 
for  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the 
momentary  relief  arising  from  the  abundant  American  crop 
of  1904-5  will  not  cause  any  slackening  in  the  effort  ultimately 
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to  make  the  Empire  self-sufficing  to   the  great  Lancashire 
industry. 

The  shipping  industry,  as  a  whole,  suffered  severely  from 
the  lowness  of  freights.  A  great  many  steamers  were  laid  up, 
and  those  in  use  did  not  in  some  trades  earn  a  profit.  In  fact, 
but  for  the  coal  and  store  charters  to  Japan  and  Far  Eastern 
Bussia — as  well  as  for  the  Baltic  Fleet — there  would  have  been 
an  even  greater  superfluity  of  tonnage  than  actually  made  itself 
felt.  Those  who  look  into  the  causes  of  the  depression  have 
little  doubt  that  if  no  new  tramp  steamers  were  built  for  a  year 
or  two  the  demand  for  tonnage  might  get  a  chance  to  overtake 
the  supply.  But  so  far  are  shipowners  from  trying  to  restrict 
the  amount  of  tonnage  afloat  that  nearly  1,400,000  tons  of  new 
vessels  were  launched  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year, 
or  nearly  the  same  new  tonnage  as  in  1903.  Shipbuilders, 
anxious  to  keep  their  yards  employed,  were  willing  to  build  at 
such  low  prices,  and  give  such  easy  terms  of  payment,  that 
shipowners  found  the  temptation  to  renew  their  fleets  irresist- 
ible. A  feature  of  shipbuilding,  which  the  year  has  brought 
into  prominence,  is  the  tendency  towards  larger  and  larger 
vessels.  Size  in  steamers  leads  to  economy  in  working,  especi- 
ally with  cargo  boats,  and  the  demand  is  now  all  for  size.  Two 
30,000-ton  boats,  to  be  fitted  with  turbine  engines,  are  being 
built  for  the  Cunard  Company,  and  there  are  nine  steamers 
under  construction  of  15,000  tons  and  over. 

An  incident  which  attracted  much  attention  was  the  so- 
called  '*  Atlantic  Bate  War  "  between  the  Cunard  Company  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany with  its  allied  German  and  British  lines  on  the  other 
hand.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  conflict  was  the  successful 
attempt  of  the  Cunard  Company  to  establish  a  service  between 
the  Mediterranean  ports  and  New  York  ;  but  the  primary  cause 
was  the  competition  between  the  Cunard  and  White  Star  vessels 
(part  of  the  International  Company)  in  the  Atlantic  passenger 
trade  from  Liverpool.  The  rate  war  lasted  for  some  months, 
and  was  eventually  settled  on  terms  which  are  understood  to 
give  the  Cunard  Company  nearly  all  for  which  it  fought.  I 
have,  in  previous  volumes  of  the  Annual  Begister,  dealt  with 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company — which  is  the 
Company  formed  by  Mr.  Morgan  out  of  the  famous  Atlantic 
Shipping  Combination — and  it  is  interesting  now  to  record  the 
passing  of  this  concern  from  American  to  British  managership. 
This  great  combination  has  been  far  from  a  financial  success, 
and  the  wise  step  has  been  taken  of  making  Mr.  Bruce  Ismay, 
head  of  the  famous  White  Star  Line,  its  president.  It  has, 
however,  long  since  become  clear  that  the  formation  of  this 
Combination,  with  its  utterly  extravagant  capitalisation,  will 
always  be  a  standing  object  lesson  in  the  worst  kind  of  **  Ameri- 
can finance." 

The  iron  and  steel  trades  were  depressed  during  the  greater 
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part  of  the  year,  and  were  handicapped  in  the  autumn — when 
some  revival  began  to  take  place — by  a  largely  artificial  advance 
in  the  price  of  pig-iron.  Cleveland  warrant  iron  advanced  in 
three  months  from  41s.  8d.  to  51s,  2d.  a  ton,  most  of  this 
advance  being  due  to  American  speculation  in  warrants.  This 
advance  in  iron  was  reflected  in  a  corresponding  advance  in 
steel,  and  the  steps  taken  to  join  the  forces  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  **  Steel  Combinations"  into  one  group  did  nothing  to 
keep  down  prices. 

The  woollen  industry  was  hampered  by  the  high  prices  of 
raw  material,  especially  of  the  finer  grades.  The  long-continued 
drought  in  Australia — now  happily  at  an  end — caused  immense 
destruction  of  flocks,  and  contributed  much  to  a  scarcity  of 
wool.  The  finer  Bradford  trade  suffered  severely  in  1904,  but 
the  coarser  trades  of  Huddersfield,  Dewsbury,  etc.,  got  a  most 
acceptable  windfall  in  the  orders  from  Japan  for  military 
blankets  and  winter  clothing.  These  districts  are  understood 
to  have  turned  out  over  1,500,000Z.  worth  of  woollen  goods  for 
our  Japanese  allies  during  the  year.  War  orders  also  benefited 
to  some  extent  the  South  Wales  coal  trade,  and  brought  a  large 
increase  of  business  to  some  makers  of  guns  and  other  war 
materials. 

There  have  been  better  years  than  1904  and  many  worse 
ones.  It  is  something  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  twelve  months 
were  not  so  bad  as  they  might  have  been,  and  a  good  deal 
better  than  was  at  one  time  feared. 

F.  Haroourt  Kitchin. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


PRANCE   AND   ITALY. 


I.  FRANCE. 


"The  situation  has  become  intolerable,"  exclaimed  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  at  a  banquet  arranged  by  the  Bepublican 
Committee  of  Commerce  and  Industry  on  the  eve  of  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament.  This  remark  was  received  with  cheers,  and 
in  a  very  unusual  way  gave  the  keynote  for  the  whole  year. 
The  character  of  parliamentary  contests  became  increasingly 
harsh  and  tenacious,  and  in  every  question — religious,  mihtary, 
naval  or  judicial — inexhaustible  material  was  found  for  bitter 
dispute. 

As  early  as  the  first  week  of  the  year  an  incident  occurred 
on  the  frontier  which  made  a  good  deal  of  sensation  throughout 
the  country.  The  Catholic  Club  of  Lun6ville  had  invited  the 
Abb6  Delsor,  Cur6  of  Marlenheim  in  Alsace,  and  Deputy  in  the 
Reichstag  for  the  district  of  Molsheim,  to  deliver  a  political 
discourse.  The  law  not  allowing  the  meeting  to  be  forbidden, 
the  Prefect  for  the  Department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  M. 
Humbert,  thought  that  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  issue  an 
order  of  expulsion  against  the  orator  as  a  German  subject. 
Only  two  hours*  grace  was  accorded  him  (Jan.  7) ;  and  this 
decision  was  confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

On  the  12th  the  Parliamentary  session  opened.  M.  Bour- 
geois, who  had  been  absent  from  Paris  almost  constantly 
through  the  preceding  year  on  account  of  domestic  bereave- 
ments, having  resolved  to  refuse  to  stand  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  Chamber,  the  Left  invited  M.  Brisson,  who  consented,  to 
be  their  candidate.  His  opponent — M.  Bibot  declining  to  be 
nominated — was  M.  Bertrand,  an  estimable  politician  indeed, 
but  of  no  great  note.  Nevertheless,  M.  Brisson  narrowly 
escaped  defeat.  The  number  of  voters  being  508,  the  absolute 
majority  was  255,  and  the  deputy  for  Marseilles  received  exactly 
257. 

On  the  15th  a  significant  incident  occurred.     An  interpella- 
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tion  had  been  raised  by  the  revolutionary  Socialists  as  to  the 
action  of  the  police  in  pursuing  into  the  Chamber  of  Labour 
certain  strikers  who  had  maltreated  agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  (v.  Annual  Register  for  1903,  p.  259).  The 
interpellation  failed,  but  the  revolutionary  Socialists  then  in- 
geniously proposed  a  resolution  inviting  the  Q-oyernment  to 
compel  its  agents  to  respect  the  laws  and  the  guarantees  of 
liberty.  No  Socialist  who  valued  popularity  could  help  voting 
for  this  motion,  and  the  Ministry  found  itself  deserted  by  the 
whole  of  its  left  wing.  Then  followed  a  scene  which,  in 
essence,  was  repeated  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
M.  Combes  pleaded  guilty,  and  acknowledged  that  the  police 
had  been  in  the  wrong,  but  would  not  consent  to  separate 
himself  from  M.  Lupine,  whereupon  MM.  Maujan  and  Deville 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cabinet  by  drawing  up  an 
order  of  the  day,  giving  a  vote  of  confidence  for  the  future ; 
and  this  expedient  once  more  rallied  the  usual  majority. 

On  January  22  the  battle  began  again,  with  the  expulsion 
of  the  Abb6  Delsor  as  the  subject  of  disputa  The  Nationalists 
accused  the  Ministry  of  having  allowed  the  Belgian  Socialist 
Deputy,  M.  Van  der  Velde,  to  make  incendiary  speeches,  while 
they  had  expelled  from  France  a  representative  of  Alsace.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  replied  by  reading  quotations  from  a 
journal  published  by  the  Abbe  Delsor,  in  which  he  congratu- 
lated the  Alsatians  on  having  escaped  from  the  ignominious 
yoke  of  the  Republic.  Notwithstanding  protestations  from  M. 
Ribot,  the  order  of  the  day,  pure  and  simple,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  Government,  was  passed,  and  ended  the  battle  from  the 
parliamentary  point  of  view.  But  the  Nationalist  Press  took 
hold  of  the  incident,  and  kept  it  in  reserve  as  a  serious  argu- 
ment to  be  remembered  at  the  time  of  the  municipal  elections  in 
May.  The  Chamber  spent  some  considerable  time  in  discuss- 
ing a  proposition  of  M.  Bourrat  in  favour  of  the  repurchase  by 
the  State  of  the  Western  and  Southern  railway  systems.  For 
several  sittings  the  case  for  and  against  this  measure  was  dis- 
cussed, with  a  great  display  of  statistics,  before  empty  benches. 
At  last,  on  the  26th,  at  the  instance  of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
the  question  was  referred  to  the  Commission,  and  so  for  the 
time  was  shelved. 

Another  question,  of  considerable  importance  in  itself,  but 
not  calculated  to  rouse  political  passions,  was  taken  up  and 
speedily  dealt  with.  It  was  that  of  the  extension  of  the  powers 
of  the  juges  de  paix,  A  measure  for  this  purpose,  due  to  the 
initiative  of  M.  Jean  Cruppi,  was  carried  through  all  its  stages 
without  alteration,  and  on  the  9th  of  February  was  passed  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  (510  against  19). 

The  principal  political  interest  of  the  moment  was  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Chamber.  In  the  Senate  the 
second  discussion  had  begun  on  the  Bill  dealing  with  secondary 
education  (see  Annual  Register  for  1903,  pp.  259-61),  and 
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this  matter,  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  question  of  the  con- 
gregations, set  by  the  ears  the  most  eminent  orators  on  both 
sides  of  the  house,  and  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the  month 
of  February.  The  numerous  amendments  proposed  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  bill  were  successively  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  100,  and  the  whole  measure  was  finally  adopted  on 
the  23rd. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  Ministerial  majority 
in  the  Chamber  was  threatened  by  dissensions  between  the 
Radicals  and  the  Bocialists.  At  a  meeting  at  St.  Etienne,  in 
spite  of  the  energy  displayed  by  the  Parisian  Deputy,  Gustave 
Bouanet,  the  Revolutionaries  showed  themselves  preponderant 
by  nearly  three  to  one.  M.  Jaures,  who  concerned  himself 
zealously  to  maintain  accord  between  the  sections  in  question, 
sought  to  promote  that  object  by  bringing  about  a  declara- 
tion in  the  Chamber,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  the  Far  East,  against  the  continuance  of  the  Franco- 
Bussian  alUance.  This  scheme  failed.  The  Ba.dical  Left,  the 
most  numerous  section  of  the  Bloo,  held  a  meeting,  at  which 
it  was  decided  to  vote  for  the  maintenance  of  the  alliance 
between  the  Bepublic  and  the  Tsar's  Government  (Feb.  18). 
Some  days  later  the  Union  Dimocratique  came  to  the  same 
decision ;  though  declaring  at  the  same  time  their  desire  that 
hostilities  in  the  Far  East  should  be  limited  to  the  two  Powers 
engaged.  The  Government,  however,  was  obviously  embar- 
rassed during  the  course  of  this  incident — so  divided,  indeed, 
that  a  split  seemed  at  hand  between  MM.  Combes,  Andr6, 
Pelletan  and  Trouillot  on  the  one  side,  and  MM.  Bouvier, 
Delcass^  and  Chaumi6  on  the  other;  the  latter  Ministers 
having  the  support,  it  was  said,  of  the  President  of  the  Be- 
public in  person.  Alarm  began  to  be  felt  on  the  Paris  Bourse, 
where  the  Three  per  Cents,  fell  sharply  to  93  francs  35  centimes. 
Some  small  defeats  were  inflicted  on  the  Ministers  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  notably  in  the  case  of  a  proposal  to  modify  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  municipal  elections  in  Paris.  The  capital  is 
divided  into  eighty  quarters,  of  which  each  one  elects  a  muni- 
cipal Councillor ;  but  these  quarters  are  very  unequal  as  regards 
size  and  population.  M.  Maujan  proposed  to  assign  to  the 
more  populous  sections  additional  municipal  Councillors.  The 
Government  supported  this  proposal,  but  the  Badicals  hesitated, 
and  being,  in  consequence,  reviled  by  the  Socialist  Badicals  and 
the  Socialists,  they  threw  their  strength  against  the  Maujan 
proposal,  which  was  accordingly  rejected  (Feb.  25)  by  293 
against  226. 

The  experience  was  a  sharp  one,  but,  as  usual,  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  far  to  go  to  find  the  best  way  to  rally  its 
disorganised  forces.  It  sufficed  to  represent  that  the  Catholics, 
far  from  having  laid  down  their  arms,  were  preparing  to  take 
the  offensive  again.  In  Brittany  five  officers  of  a  regiment, 
stationed  at  Yannes,  were  ordered  to  Ploermel  to  assist  at  the 
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expulsion  by  force  of  some  Congregations.  They  refused  to 
march,  citing  in  their  defence  a  law  of  1791.  This  erudition 
was  supposed  to  have  been  supplied  to  the  recalcitrant  officers  by 
some  advisers,  hardly  to  be  called  Bepublican.  No  more  was 
needed.  The  Bloc  became  as  solid  as  before,  to  all  appearance, 
and  as  nothing  demoralises  an  army  so  much  as  inaction  the 
Ministry  furnished  the  Chamber  with  absorbing  occupation  by 
requesting  it  to  deliberate  on  a  Bill  for  the  Suppression  of  Con- 
gregationist  Education. 

It  is  necessary  to  indicate  in  a  few  words  the  objects  and  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill.  Elementary  education  imder  the  old 
rigime  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  given 
over  almost  entirely  to  the  Congregations,  and  a  certain 
number  of  them  were  regularly  authorised  by  the  Restoration 
Grovernment  in  particular.  It  is  true  that  in  1833  M.  Guizot 
caused  a  law  to  be  passed  organising  public  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  requiring  the  departments  to  create  normal  schools  to 
recruit  the  ranks  of  lay  teachers  ;  but  the  progress  of  the  Con- 
gregations of  men  and  women,  far  from  being  checked,  received 
a  new  impetus.  The  Christian  Brothers,  the  Brothers  of  Saint 
Yiateur,  the  Marists  and  others  founded  schools  on  all  sides,  of 
which  many  were  very  flourishing.  The  Government  now 
required  the  Chambers  to  decide  that  after  a  delay  of  some  years 
all  Congregationist  education  should  disappear,  and  that  the 
property  of  the  authorised  Congregations  should  be  liquidated 
under  the  same  regulations  as  that  of  the  non-authorised  Con- 
gregations. 

The  general  discussion  of  this  Bill  was  prolonged  till  March 
10.  Its  adversaries  showed  remarkable  tenacity  in  their  efforts 
to  throw  it  out,  its  supporters  equal  ardour  in  defending  it. 
MM.  Charles  Benoist,  Lerolle,  Denys  Cochin,  and  Raiberti 
opened  fire,  while  MM.  Gouzy,  Jaur^s,  Buisson  and  Combes  re- 
turned it.  Not  even  the  intervention  of  both  M.  Ribot  and  M. 
Leygues  (March  7)  availed  to  prevent  the  Chamber  from  giving 
the  vote  of  urgency  demanded  by  the  Government  by  310 
against  262.  But  some  days  later  M.  Leygues  secured  the 
introduction  of  a  provision  confining  the  prohibition  of  Congre  - 
gationist  education  to  France  only.  M.  Caillaux  next  obtained 
the  concession  that  in  France  the  delay  in  the  application  of  the 
law  should  be  extended  from  five  years  to  ten,  and  M.  Leygues 
again  caused  an  amendment  to  be  passed  allowing  the  teaching 
Congregations  to  continue  to  support  novitiates  in  France  for 
the  supply  of  teachers  in  French  schools  abroad,  in  the  Colonies 
and  countries  under  French  Protectorate.  The  result  was  that 
the  existing  Congregations  might  continue  on  condition  that 
they  transformed  themselves  into  associations  for  education 
in  the  Colonies.  The  whole  measure,  thus  very  considerably 
modified,  was  passed  on  March  25. 

In  the  interval,  however,  the  Government  had  been  obliged 
to  resist  violent  attacks.     Thus  on  March  17,  M.  Millerand 
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desired  to  censure  them  for  systematically  allowing  the  Bill  for 
workmen's  pensions  to  drop,  it  having  been  solemnly  announced 
as  part  of  their  programme.  M.  Combes  replied  by  accusing  M. 
Millerand  of  having  failed  daring  his  own  tenure  of  oflBce  to 
bring  forward  the  same  Bill ;  and  M.  Jaur^s  adjured  his  old 
ally  not  to  interrupt  the  general  contest  by  splitting  up  the 
majority  and  hindering  the  anti-clerical  work  of  the  Cabinet. 
But  in  the  division  which  ended  this  debate  the  Government 
only  obtained  the  meagre  majority  of  281  votes  to  271.  Next 
day  another  member  of  the  Waldeck-Bousseau  Cabinet,  M,  de 
Lanessan,  brought  grave  accusations  before  the  Budget  Com- 
mission against  M.  Pelletan,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  compromising  national  defence,  ruin- 
ing discipUne  and  disorganising  the  arsenals.  On  March  29  the 
Government  were  questioned  in  the  Chamber  as  to  these  alleged 
disorders  in  the  naval  administration,  and  much  excitement  was 
caused  by  the  statements  made  on  this  subject  by  MM.  Lockroy 
and  Doumer.  M.  Pelletan,  who  had  proudly  refused  to  com- 
municate to  the  Budget  Commission  the  documents  demanded, 
realised  that  he  must  gain  time,  and  resign  himself  to  the  in- 
dignity of  an  extra-Parliamentary  inquiry,  before  which  all  official 
documents  must  be  brought.  By  means  of  this  concession  he 
obtained  a  vote,  turned  by  the  irony  of  words  into  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence. 

Among  other  noteworthy  acts  of  the  first  part  of  the  session 
it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  sum  of  450,000  francs  was  voted 
for  the  President's  visit  to  Italy.  M.  Denys  Cochin,  in  the 
Chamber,  and  M.  Delahaye,  in  the  Senate,  protested,  in  the 
name  of  the  Catholics,  against  the  insult  offered  to  the  Papacy 
by  this  visit  of  the  President  to  the  King  of  Italy  in  Eome.  M. 
Delcass^  declared  that  there  was  no  insult  either  in  fact  or  in 
intention,  and  the  Chambers  voted  the  sum  by  a  large  majority. 
On  March  31,  after  voting  a  new  amnesty.  Parliament  adjourned 
for  the  Easter  Becess. 

During  the  holidays  religious  questions  obtained  renewed  and 
disagreeable  prominence.  The  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  on  the  pre- 
text of  a  vote  passed  by  the  Chamber,  ordered  the  Procureurs- 
G^n^ral  and  the  Procureurs  of  the  Eepublic  to  remove  from  the 
courts  of  justice  and  tribunals  all  religious  symbols — all  crosses, 
cmcifixeB  and  pictures  inspired  by  the  Christian  faith.  This 
measure  roused  protests  on  all  sides,  and  a  demonstration  of  the 
Order  of  Advocates  was  spoken  of,  with  their  president  at  the 
head.  Every  one  concerned,  however,  excused  himself  on  one 
ground  or  another,  and  the  reopening  of  the  tribunals  was  not 
signalised  by  any  of  the  serious  incidents  anticipated.  Some 
reactionary  Councils-General  expressed  a  desire  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  emblems,  but  the  large  majority  abstained  from  any 
notice  of  the  subject. 

Some  considerable  political  speeches  were  made  in  the 
country  in  April,  as  by  M.  Combes  at  Laon  on  the  10th,  and 
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by  M.  Deschanel  at  Saint  Mand6  on  the  16th ;  but  the  chief 
events  were  the  signing  on  the  8th  of  the  Agreement  with 
England,  and  the  visit  (24th-30th)  of  President  Loubet  to  Italy. 
The  substance  of  the  Agreement  will  be  found  at  p.  99  of  our 
English  History.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  record  that  the  instru- 
ment was  received  in  a  very  cordial  manner  by  pubhc  opinion 
and  by  the  Press.  Only,  in  fact,  among  the  Nationahsts  was 
there  any  appreciable  dissatisfaction  with  the  policy  of  mutual 
adjustment  of  world-wide  interests  embodied  in  the  Agreement, 
although  some  of  the  Deputies  representing  ^maritime  constitu- 
encies maintained  that  French  interests  had  been  unduly  sacri- 
ficed in  the  part  of  the  understanding  relating  to  Newfoundland. 
The  best-informed  and  also  the  most  general  view  was  in  accord 
with  that  expressed  by  M.  ]l&tienne  in  the  Dipeche  CoUmiale  on 
April  24,  that  the  Agreement  deserved  cordial  approval  both 
on  account  of  the  positive  advantages  it  secured  to  France,  and 
because  of  its  general  effect  on  French  foreign  policy.  The 
French  ratification  is  referred  to  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  President's  visit  to  Borne  was  an  event  of  first-rate 
importance.  Everything  was  done  by  the  Catholics  to  prevent 
the  representative  of  France  from  saluting  the  successor  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  the  King  of  lay  Italy,  at  the  Quirinal.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  same  considerations  which  made  the 
presence  of  M.  Loubet  in  Bome,  as  guest  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  seem  an  affront  to  the  Papacy,  were  held  to  make  it 
imperative  that  the  courteous  visit  of  the  Italian  Sovereigns  to 
France  should  be  returned  at  Bome,  and  nowhere  else.  So  it 
happened ;  M.  Loubet  was  most  cordially  acclaimed  by  the 
ItaUan  people ;  and  the  reconciliation  between  France  and  Italy 
may  be  considered  definitely  sealed. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  municipal  elections  (May  1 
and  8)  was  the  defeat  of  the  Nationalist  party  in  Paris;  the 
majority  was  reconquered  by  the'  Sociahst  party  alhed  to  the 
Badicals.  Over  the  country,  as  a  whole,  the  efforts  made  by 
the  opponents  of  the  Government  to*  transform  the  mimicipal 
elections — in  which,  unfortunately,  fraudulent  practices  exten- 
sively prevailed — into  a  sort  of  anti-Ministerictl  pUbiscite,  re- 
sulted in  a  slight  increase  in  the  Socialists  in  a  notable  increase 
in  the  Badical,  and  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  Nationalist 
municipalities.  The  Nationalists  blamed  their  leaders,  and 
realised  too  late  that  they  had  no  really  popular  chief.  The 
question  now  arose  whether  Colonel  Marchftnd  might  possibly 
fill  that  role.  His  brilliant  services  had  beea  recompensed  by 
exceptional  promotion,  but  now  his  military  career  was  on  the 
eve  of  its  termination.  With  a  view  to  the  lenhancement  of 
his  prestige  he  had  asked  permission  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia 
and  of  General  Kuropatkin  to  be  attached  to  ihe  staff  of  the 
Bussian  army  in  Manchuria.  The  French  Government  was 
informed  that  this  appointment  would  be  favourably  regarded 
at  St.  Petersburg,  but  after  some  hesitation  refused  its  con- 
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sent  thereto.  Some  weeks  later,  Colonel  Marchand  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  Minister  for  War.  General  Andr6  tried  to 
make  him  reconsider  his  decision.  It  was  in  vain.  Conse- 
quently the  Council  of  Ministers  resolved  on  May  13  to  accept 
tiie  resignation.  Thus  Colonel  Marchand  found  himself  at 
liberty  to  take  part  openly  in  political  contests.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment,  a  campaign  was  started  against  the  Bepublican 
Government  in  the  Conservative  newspapers,  on  the  ground  of 
his  recall  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  1898.  This  belated 
attack  met  only  with  indifference. 

More  interest  was  aroused  by  the  elections  of  Mayors, 
following  on  the  remodelling  of  the  Municipal  Councils.  At 
Dijon  the  Socialists  chose  a  simple  railway  porter,  at  Brest  a 
watchmaker.  Choices  of  this  description  involved,  as  a  logical 
consequence,  the  abolition  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  municipal 
offices.  On  all  sides,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  the  example  of  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Pari^  was  followed,  and  salaries,  some- 
times disguised  as  indemnities  or  allowances  for  expenditure, 
were  voted  by  the  Councils,  and  ratified  by  the  Prefects.  This 
was  only  one  more  deviation  from  the  letter  of  constitutional 
obligations  made  by  those  charged  with  their  maintenance. 
Ministers,  Prefects,  administrators  of  all  kinds,  magistrates, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  were  drawn  by  reasons*  of  State,  more 
or  less  understood,  to  interpret  their  duty  as  imperative  only  on 
those  points  in  which  it  agreed  with  the  instructions  and  wishes 
of  the  Government — a  state  of  mind  essentially  opposed  to  the 
former  Bepublican  ideal. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  the  Chamber  (May  17)  it  became 
evident  that  the  deputies  of  the  Btoo,  though  no  doubt  under 
discipline,  obeyed  in  many  cases  perforce  and  did  not  give  their 
spontaneous  adherence.  Of  thirty-three  members  appointed  to 
the  Budget  Commission,  eighteen  were  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion as  against  fifteen  supporters  of  the  Government.  The 
sufficient  but  humiliating  explanation  of  this  incident  appeared 
to  be  supplied  by  the  fact  that  the  voting  was  by  ballot.  In  any 
case  it  was  a  blow  to  the  Government ;  they  therefore  sought 
for  a  diversion  ;  and  the  rupture  with  Home  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity. At  the  sitting  of  May  27,  a  question  was  addressed  to 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  to  the  President  of  Council 
on  the  Papal  note  of  May  4,  and  on  the  recall  of  the  French 
Ambassador  from  the  Vatican.  This  debate  resulted  in  an 
order  of  the  day  in  which  the  votes  of  M.  Kibot  and  M. 
Charles  Bos  were  united  with  those  of  MM.  Bienvenu  Martin 
and  Jaur^s  in  approval  of  the  rupture  of  political  relations. 
The  first  step  was  taken  towards  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  In  this  debate  the  Chamber  supported  and  followed 
the  Government. 

It  was  quite  otherwise  with  the  serious  debate  which 
was  opened,  on  the  motion  of  M.  C.  Bos,  on  the  subject  of 
the  expenses  of  justice.    The  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  M.  Vall6, 
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desirous  of  relieving  poor  litigants,  had  altered  the  dues  that 
recorders,  ushers,  solicitors  and  others  were  authorised  to  levy. 
But  it  was  discovered  that  still  legal  formalities  cost  much 
more  than  formerly.  In  order  to  avoid  a  perilous  debate,  the 
Government  wished  to  postpone  the  discussion.  But  the 
majority  became  restive,  and  decided  that  the  sitting  of  the  day 
after,  June  10,  should  be  dedicated  to  this  question.  In  the 
course  of  this  interpellation,  the  President  of  the  Council  com- 
plained that  his  adversaries  used  poisoned  weapons  against  him, 
and  he  declared  that  odious  calumnies  had  been  levelled  at  him. 
He  had  been  accused  of  having  tried  to  make  the  Chartreux 
monks  buy  the  right  of  remaining  in  France ;  while,  in  reality, 
an  attempt  at  corruption  had  been  refused  with  indignation  by 
his  own  son,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  He 
concluded  by  demanding  the  appointment  of  a  conmiission  to 
inquire  into  these  manoeuvres.  This  great  scandal  caused  the 
debate  on  the  cost  of  litigation  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  Chamber 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  inquiry  demanded  by  the  Minister, 
and  M.  Vall6  announced  that  he  should  place  the  State  Council 
in  possession  of  his  reform  of  the  tariffs  of  legal  expenditure. 

The  conmiission  of  inquiry  was  elected  by  the  bureaux- on 
June  14.  It  was  chiefly  composed  of  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (21  to  12),  and  chose  as  President,  M.  Flandin,  Deputy  of 
TYonne,  who  tried  in  vain  to  throw  light  on  these  mysterious 
incidents.  In  vain  were  those,  denounced  as  intermediaries 
between  the  reli^ous  and  their  costly  protectors,  summoned 
before  the  Commission,  and  then  called  upon  to  take  their  oaths, 
and  most  minutely  cross-examined.  It  was  impossible  to  know 
how  far  their  assertions  were  to  be  relied  upon.  It  seemed 
evident  that  many  "intermediaries"  had  offered  themselves  to  the 
Chartreux  monks,  that  they  had  promised  to  obtain  permission 
for  them  to  remain  in  France,  and  there  continue  their  lucrative 
industry,  and  that  they  had  asked  for  remuneration  to  the 
amount  of  one  or  two  millions ;  but  it  seemed  also  proved  that 
these  brokers  in  Government  favours  represented  themselves 
only,  and  that  their  schemes  were  mere  swindling.  The  political 
importance  of  this  inquiry  lay  in  the  incidents  to  which  it  gave 
rise.  The  Commissary-General  of  the  Eepublic  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exhibition,  M.  Michel  Lagrave,  was  recalled  from  America  to 
explain  an  application  he  had  made  to  M.  Edgard  Combes,  and 
as  he  did  not  agree  with  the  latter  as  to  the  actual  words  of 
their  conversation,  he  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  his  post,  and 
some  weeks  later  was  dismissed,  and  his  place  taken  by  M. 
Picard.  At  the  end  of  June,  M.  Millerand,  prompted  by  some 
lines  of  a  report  of  a  Procureur  of  the  Eepublic,  M.  Cottignies, 
asked  to  appear  before  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  denounced 
the  calumny  of  which  he  was  the  object ;  and  the  effect  produced 
by  his  words  was  such  that  the  magistrate  was  obliged  to  resign. 
This  was  the  only  satisfaction  obtained  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Ministry ;  for  the  results  of  the  inquiry,  published  in  a  report 
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by  M.  Colin,  were  exunined  by  the  Chamber  of  Depaties  on 
July  12.  The  leaders  of  the  Ministerial  groups  presented  an 
"  order  of  the  day,"  declaring  that  the  honour  of  the  President 
of  the  Council  and  the  Bepublican  Government  remained  above 
all  snspicion,  and  condemning  the  anonymous  calumnies  and  the 
calumniators  who  disappeared  when  broaght  to  the  proof.  The 
clause  of  the  "  order  of  the  day  "  which  contained  the  condemna- 
tion, was  passed  aoaQimonBly,  and  the  rest  by  an  impressive 
majority. 

The  attitude  of  the  G-ovemment  was  less  firm  during  the 
debate  on  the  Bill  for  reducing  military  service  to  two  years. 
The  Senate  passed  this  Bill,  introduced  by  M.  BoIIand  in 
1903,  and  from  May  26  to  July  5,  1904,  this  important  subject 
filled  the  first  place  in  the  parliamentary  progranmie.  But  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  animated  by  the  unworthy  desire  to 
obtain  popularity  through  flattering  the  French  passion  for 
eqnahty,  seriously  altered  the  Senatorial  Bill.  The  Chamber 
resolved  that  not  only  the  students  of  the  great  civil  schools, 
such  as  the  Ecole  Normale,  the  central  school  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures and  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  but  even  the 
pupils  of  the  military  schools,  the  Polytechnique  and  Saint 
Cyr,  should  be  obhged  to  undergo  two  years  of  military 
service  as  private  soldiers  or  inferior  officers.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  such  a  measure  would  seriously  injure  the  scientific 
education  and  even  the  recruiting  of  officers.  The  Government 
was  absolutely  convinced  that  these  disastrous  results  would 
follow.  The  War  Minister  predicted  the  same  plainly,  both 
from  his  seat  and  from  the  tribune ;  but  he  dared  not  give  the 
Chamber  the  choice  between  listening  to  him  and  dismissing 
him.  Under  these  conditions  bids  were  made  for  the  votes  of 
the  electorate  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  The  calling  out  of 
the  Territorial  Army  was  suppressed ;  that  of  the  Beserve  was 
reduced  to  a  fortnight.  Compensation,  ruinous  to  the  revenue, 
was  voted  for  necessitous  families  whose  supporters  were  serving 
with  the  Colours;  and  the  local  authorities  were  given  the 
function  of  including  among  the  really  poor  and  worthy  of 
assistance  those  whose  situation  the  Government  considered 
interesting.  In  short,  the  Bill  emerged  from  these  debates  so 
mutilated  as  to  be  unrecognisable  by  the  Senate,  by  whom  it 
would  have  to  be  profoundly  remodelled. 

Once  again,  during  this  session,  the  Senate  had  given  proof 
of  its  political  faculty.  It  accepted  without  modification  the 
Bill  for  the  suppression  of  Congregationist  education  ;  but  it 
exacted  from  the  Administration  definite  engagements  as  to  the 
delays  in  and  the  details  of  its  execution.  Thus  by  prudence 
and  firmness  the  Senate  increased  its  authority,  while  that  of 
the  Chamber  on  the  other  hand  declined.  It  passed  measures 
which  it  knew  to  be  dangerous,  counting  on  the  certainty  that 
the  higher  Assembly  would  intervene  to  prevent  their  fatal 
"  -'-      These  tactics  deceived  no  one,  and,  in  reality,  were 
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harmful  to  those  who  used  them,  for  popularity  does  not  exist 
without  respect. 

The  summer  session  was  closed  on  July  13.  Two  days 
later  it  was  semi-officially  announced  that  the  Ministers  had 
decided  to  demand  from  the  Pope  the  withdrawal  of  the  letters 
addressed  by  the  Cardinals  Vanutelli  and  Merry  del  Val  to  the 
Bishop  of  Dijon  (Le  Nordez)  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Laval  (Geay). 
These  two  prelates  had  been  for  some  months  engaged  in  a 
contest  with  their  clergy,  and  the  Pope  had  commanded  that 
they  should  cease  to  exercise  their  episcopal  functions  and  come 
to  Bome  to  exonerate  themselves. 

The  French  Government  declared  that  to  it  alone  belonged 
the  right  of  nominating  and  deposing  Bishops,  and  that  the 
measure  taken  by  the  Vatican  was  a  violation  of  the  Concordat. 
The  Vatican  replied  by  a  curt  note,  written,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom,  in  Italian.  The  French  Government  replied  by 
breaking  off  all  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican.  The 
Charge  a  Affaires,  who,  since  the  departure  of  M.  Nisard,  had 
remained  at  the  Embassy,  was  recalled ;  the  Nuncio  in  Paris 
received  his  passports,  and  the  Journal  Officiel  published  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  Powers. 

The  Departmental  elections  took  place  under  the  influence 
of  this  rupture.  They  had  been  prepared  for  everywhere  by 
very  active  work  in  promotion  of  the  union  of  all  the  groups  of 
the  Left  against  the  Nationalists  and  their  allies.  In  the  result 
there  were  several  Ministerial  gains  and  several  defeats  of  well- 
known  opponents  of  the  Government — the  latter  including  M. 
Maret,  the  brilliant  journalist,  and  the  Marquis  de  Vogue,  who 
were  unseated  in  the  Cher,  M.  Poubelle,  formerly  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  in  Aude,  and  M.  Godefroy  Cavaignac  in  Sarthe.  The 
conflict  between  Bome  and  France  grew  increasingly  bitter. 
M.  Combes  granted  an  interview  to  a  reporter  of  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  of  Vienna,  and  declared  that  the  question  of  the  separa- 
tion between  Church  and  State  must  necessarily  arise ;  that 
France,  contrary  to  prejudiced  statements,  had  more  to  lose 
than  to  gain  in  maintaining  a  Protectorate  over  the  Catholic 
missions  in  the  East,  especially  in  the  Far  East.  The  expres- 
sion of  these  opinions  caused  a  great  disturbance  ;  all  the  more 
that  the  death  of  M.  Waldeck-Bousseau  on  August  10  deprived 
the  State  of  a  guide  and  counsellor  wielding  much  authority, 
despite  the  retirement  to  which  his  wishes  and  his  illness  had 
led  him.  It  was  felt  that  with  this  statesman  departed  a  power, 
capable  at  a  given  moment  of  re-establishing  the  equihbrium 
which  his  successors  seemed  little  desirous  of  maintaining  be- 
tween the  different  parties  in  the  country. 

The  incidents  of  the  Marseilles  strike  furnished  yet  another 
proof  of  Ministerial  indifference  to  all  things  outside  the  rather 
obscure  programme  of  the  Cabinet.  Since  the  end  of  the 
winter  the  activity  of  the  great  Mediterranean  port  had  been 
interrupted  by  conflicts  between  the  dockers,  the  seamen  and 
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the  different  employers.  Again  and  again  work  was  completely 
stopped  becanae  the  trades  onions  interdicted  some  company, 
or  the  sailors  declared  that  they  would  land  nnlesB  some  ofiGcer, 
considered  too  severe,  returned  to  shore.  The  officers  of  the 
merchant  service,  unable  to  fulfil  their  duties  without  disci- 
pUne,  and  equally  unable  to  obtain  discipline  without  powers 
of  punishment,  drew  together  in  a  separate  union,  During  the 
month  of  May  they  showed  their  strength  by  opposing  the 
claims  of  the  sailors  with  claims  of  their  own.  They,  in  turn, 
went  on  strike,  and  thus  completely  stopped  maritime  activity 
at  Marseilles  and  Nice  and  Cette,  and  even  threatened  the  same 
interruption  of  the  Channel  and  Atlantic  services.  This  energy 
thus  displayed  impressed  the  dockers  and  seamen,  who  aban- 
doned their  exorbitant  demands.  But  no  sooner  had  work  re- 
commenced than  the  dockers,  desirous  of  regaining  in  detail 
what  they  had  resigned  as  a  whole,  quickly  prohibited  certain 
enteiprises  at  Marseilles.  And  while  they  secretly  forbade  their 
members  to  take  part  in  them,  they  further  tried  to  prevent  the 
firms  concerned  from  having  recourse  to  the  "jaunes  "  or  non- 
union men.  The  employers,  in  despair  at  these  tactics,  were 
driven  to  try  the  lock-out,  and  during  almost  the  whole  of 
August  the  dispute  was  continued  with  greater  vehemence  than 
ever.  The  Socialists  called  upon  the  Government  to  force  the 
shipping  companies  to  send  out  their  steamboats  on  the  ground 
that  they  received  grants  for  the  transport  of  mails.  The  Pre- 
fect of  the  Bouches-do-Bhdne,  M.  G.  Mastier,  tried  in  vain, 
with  his  well-known  humanity,  to  discover  a  basis  for  concilia- 
tion. Several  weeks  of  misery  passed  before  the  strikers  would 
accept  (Sept.  24)  the  arbitration  of  M.  L^on  Magnan,  for- 
merly President  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  at  Marseilles, 
and  even  then  the  dockers,  dissatisfied  with  his  decision,  refused 
to  submit  to  it.  But  these  tactics  scandalised  public  opinion, 
and  the  unanimous  protests  of  the  Press  gave  the  Government 
the  energy  needed  to  make  the  liberty  of  labour  respected. 
The  docks  were  occupied  by  the  military,  and  in  a  few  days, 
in  small  groups  at  first,  and  afterwards  in  crowds,  the  "jaunes" 
and  "rouges  "  resumed  their  productive  labour.  The  employers 
triumphed ;  but  at  what  a  price  I  Marseilles  lost  considerably 
daring  the  strife ;  Corsica  and  Algiers  emerged  much  impover- 
ished ;  the  ruin  of  private  iodividuals  was  added  to  the  losses  of 
the  merchant  service. 

Naval  affairs  did  not  improve.  The  inquiry  ordered  by 
Parliament  was  pursned  during  the  recess ;  the  Conomission 
removed  to  Toulon,  after  having  visited  the  arsenals  of  Fonant. 
From  top  to  bottom  of  the  naval  system,  it  discovered  there 
was  the  same  distrust,  want  of  discipline,  and  discontent.  The 
officers  complained  that  they  were  no  longer  obeyed,  that  they 
were  denounced  and  treated  as  suspect  because  of  anonymous 
letters,  directly  addressed  to  the  Minister.  Brest  was  managed 
t^  a  Socialist  municipality,  to  which  the  Government  was 
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obliged  to  sacrifice  even  the  naval  Prefect,  guilty  of  having 
required  the  dockers  to  abstain  from  spreading  the  Socialist 
propaganda  in  the  dockyards.  The  Army,  until  the  opening  of 
the  Chambers,  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  disorganisation  firom 
which  the  Navy  was  suffering.  The  great  manoeuvres  had 
earned  their  usual  reward  of  popularity.  The  regiments  were 
filled  with  conditional  recruits,  who  hastened  to  profit  by  the 
law  of  1889,  passed  before  the  two  years'  service  was  imposed  on 
every  one.  The  War  Minister  seemed  as  firmly  established  in 
his  office  as  the  Minister  of  Marine  was  insecure  in  his,  when, 
on  the  eve  of  renewed  legislative  activity,  the  Ministerial  journal 
Le  Matin  suddenly  opened  an  attack  upon  General  Andr6,  whom 
it  accused  of  organising  a  system  of  delation  in  the  army. 
The  names  of  officers  were  inscribed  on  two  registers  in  the 
Minister's  office.  One,  named  *'  Corinthe,"  contained  the  names 
of  the  Republicans  worthy  of  favour,  and  the  other,  **  Carthage," 
enumerated  the  enemies  of  the  Gt)vernment. 

Rumours  of  this  sort  were  abroad  when  the  session  of 
October  18  opened.  On  the  21st  the  Ministers  were  interpel- 
lated on  their  plans  for  religious  legislation.  They  were  con- 
vinced that  this  would  be  the  rall}ang  point  for  a  majority,  all 
the  larger  because  many  of  their  opponents,  in  presence  of  the 
blunders  of  the  Holy  See,  declared  themselves  m  favour  of  an 
examination  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  with  a  view  to  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  Concordat.  The  chief  event  of  the  debate  of 
the  21st  was  a  great  speech  by  M.  Paul  Deschanei,  in  which 
he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  separation. 
On  the  next  day  M.  Combes  imdertook  to  embody  that  policy 
in  a  Ministerial  measure ;  and  a  majority  of  318  votes  to  230 
deplared  for  the  Government,  MM.  Doumer  and  Lockroy  being 
on  the  same  side  as  M.  Pelletan. 

A  short-lived  victory!  For  on  October  28  debate  became 
necessary  on  an  interpellation  raised  by  Colonel  Rousset  on  the 
system  of  delation  in  the  army.  A  cov/p  de  thMtre  occurred. 
M.  Guyot  de  Villeneuve  laid  before  the  Chamber  a  correspond- 
ence between  one  of  the  officers  of  General  Andr6  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Grand  Orient  of  France.  The  result  of  this 
was  to  show  that  the  Masonic  lodges  were  consulted  as  to  the 
political  opinions,  reUgious  practices,  and  even  social  relations 
of  the  officers  proposed  for  promotion.  Lists  were  established 
on  the  faith  of  sometimes  anonymous  reports.  Freemason 
subalterns  awarded  commissions  to  their  comrades,  or  con- 
demned them  as  ''suspect,"  along  with  their  superior  officers 
or  even  their  commanders-in-chief.  These  revelations  discon- 
certed the  majority,  and  the  disabled  Ministry  would  have  been 
beaten  had  not  M.  Jaur&s  intervened.  He  gained  time,  calmed 
some  scruples,  and,  without  denying  the  authenticity  of  the 
correspondence  before  the  Chamber,  suggested  some  doubts, 
and  maintained  that  General  Andrd  had  not  been  aware  of 
these  practices.    The  Chamber  voted  an  order  of  the  day  unani- 
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mously,  repudiating  the  indefensible  proceedings  denounced  at 
the  tribune,  if  they  should  prove  to  be  truly  reported,  and 
voted  by  278  against  274  a  second  paragraph,  in  which  the 
conviction  was  expressed  that  the  War  Minister  would  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  end  the  condemned  practices. 

The  War  Minister  emerged  badly  from  this  debate.  At  first 
he  hoped  to  stem  the  torrent  by  contesting  the  authenticity  of 
the  documents  produced  at  the  tribime,  and  proceeded  himself  to 
bum  some  documents  accumulated  in  his  office.  But  ill-luck  pur- 
sued him ;  he  set  fire  to  the  chimney,  and  this  accident  rendered 
the  precaution  not  only  useless,  but  ridiculous.  Moreover,  it 
was  the  secretariat  of  the  Grand  Orient  and  not  the  War  Office 
that  was  the  source  of  the  damaging  revelations.  The  Press 
started  a  heated  campaign.  It  became  quite  hopeless  to  deny 
that  a  vast  network  of  espionage  had  been  spread  over  the  whole 
of  military  France. 

The  Freemasons  were  directly  involved  in  all  this.  Their 
leaders,  after  a  Httle  hesitation,  decided  to  invoke  their  right  of 
legitimate  defence.  The  secretary  himself,  M.  Vadecard,  become 
suddenly  famous,  lodged  a  complaint  against  his  assistant  for 
having  abducted  the  documents  in  order  to  sell  them  to  M. 
Guyot  de  Villeneuve  or  his  friends.  The  Grand  Master,  a 
Deputy,  M.  Lafferre,  sent  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  conduct  of  his 
informers  to  the  newspapers.  The  two  officers  who  were  most 
seriously  compromised,  Captain  MoUin,  of  the  War  Office,  and 
Commandant  Pasquier  (thirty-third  degree),  director  of  the  mili- 
tary prison  in  Paris,  were  threatened,  but  allowed  to  retain  their 
posts.  The  Government  undertook  to  defend  itself  on  the  ground 
of  the  necessity  incident  to  a  contest  with  pitiless  and  treacherous 
adversaries. 

Once  again,  as  at  former  crises,  the  word  of  command  was 
heard  in  the  provinces,  rallying  the  party  round  its  flag,  no 
matter  what  were  the  errors  of  those  who  carried  it.  The 
Badicals  assembled  in  a  conference  at  Toulouse,  signified  to 
MM.  Lockroy  and  Doumer  that  they  had  ceased  to  belong  to 
the  Bepublican  organisation ;  and  everywhere  the  local  com- 
mittees passed  resolutions  which  were  communicated  to  the 
Deputies.  Nevertheless,  when,  on  November  4,  the  subject  of 
delation  in  the  Army  was  brought  before  the  Chamber  by  M. 
Guyot  de  Villeneuve,  it  was  in  vain  that  General  Andr^  alleged 
that  the  safety  of  the  Eepublic  required  the  purging  of  the  corps 
of  officers,  and  that  the  collecting  of  **  lists  "  had  been  begun  by 
the  Waldeck-Bousseau  Cabinet ;  the  majority  was  visibly  dis- 
concerted. M.  Berteaux,  the  reporter  on  the  War  Budget, 
maintained  that  the  evil  practices  in  question  were  a  heritage 
of  clerical  and  reactionary  domination  at  the  War  Office.  M. 
Jaur^s  alleged  that  the  attack  on  the  system  of  delation  was 
merely  an  attempt  to  dehver  Bepublican  officers  into  the  hands 
of  the  reactionary  faction.  MM.  Leygues  and  Bibot,  on  the 
other  hand,  adjured  the  Chamber  to  vindicate  the  Army  from  the 
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manoeuvres  which  tended  to  dishonour  it.  After  M.  Combes's 
reply,  demanding  a  vote  of  confidence,  and  a  vigorous  speech  in 
the  opposite  sense  by  M.  Millerand,  the  Chamber  threw  out  the 
order  of  the  day,  pure  and  simple,  by  2  votes  only  ;  and,  by  10 
votes  only,  granted  precedence  to  an  order  of  the  day  involving 
confidence  in  the  Government,  moved  by  M.  Bienvenu  Martin. 
At  this  moment,  while  the  Chamber  awaited  the  resumption  of 
the  sitting,  the  Nationahst  Deputy  Syveton  turned  towards  the 
Ministerial  bench  and  gave  General  Andr6  so  violent  a  blow  in 
the  face  that  he  threw  him  on  the  ground.  This  act  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  against  an  old  man 
roused  a  storm  of  anger.  When  the  tumult  had  been  quieted 
M.  Brisson,  who  had  stopped  the  sitting  for  a  moment,  caused 
the  Deputy's  temporary  suspension  to  be  voted  without  any 
difficulty ;  and  on  account  of  his  flagrant  offence  his  expulsion 
was  carried  out  by  a  band  of  soldiers.  The  vote  of  confidence 
was  then  passed  by  343  against  236. 

M.  Syveton  was  sunmioned  for  assault,  and,  with  the  leave 
of  the  Chamber,  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Assizes.  Next 
an  officer  called  out  M.  Syveton  for  assaulting  an  old  man ;  a 
Deputy  then  called  out  the  son  of  the  general,  a  young  artillery 
officer,  for  having  allowed  another  to  avenge  his  father's  honour ; 
and  finally,  M.  Jaures  called  out  M.  Derouleda  After  these  per- 
mitted illegalities  it  was  seen  that  the  Government  had  only 
gained  momentarily  from  the  personal  attack  on  the  War  Minis- 
ter. It  survived  only  on  account  of  the  want  of  unity  amongst  its 
opponents — MM.  Eibot,  Charles  Dupuy,  Meline,  Paul  Deschanel 
and  Doumer — who  played  one  against  the  other,  each  preferring 
some  weeks'  delay  before  undertaking  to  form  a  Government. 
This  allowed  M.  Combes  to  postpone  a  catastrophe  which  seemed 
imminent  and  inevitable.  He  profited  by  the  sentence  given  by 
the  Council  of  War  in  Paris,  in  the  trial  instituted  by  the  War 
Minister  of  four  officers  on  charges  of  forgery  and  misappropria- 
tion of  money,  to  rid  himself  of  General  Aiidr6.  This  trial,  it 
may  be  observed,  was  the  principal  result  of  a  supplementary 
inquiry  ordered  in  March  by  the  Criminal  Chamber  of  the  Cour 
de  Cassation  into  the  new  facts  disclosed  in  connection  with  the 
Dreyfus  case.  When  the  Council  of  War  had  acquitted  the 
accused,  M.  Combes  intimated  to  the  Minister  of  War  that  he 
ought  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  common  good.  And  on  No- 
vember 15  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  immediately 
accepted.  M.  Maurice  Berteaux  succeeded  him,  and  announced 
that  he  would  judge  officers  only  with  regard  to  their  mihtary 
services.  But  this  declaration  did  not  suffice  to  regain  confi- 
dence and  silence  complaints  in  the  Army.  M.  Guyot  de  Ville- 
neuve  published  every  day  in  the  two  principal  Conservative 
newspapers,  Le  Qaulois  and  Le  Figaro,  a  series  of  "lists"  of 
suspected  officers,  with  the  names  of  the  informers  against 
them.  Details  varied  according  to  whether  the  informer  was 
in  the  Army,  or  in  some  admmistrative  service,  or  merely  a 
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Freemason.  Attention  was  withdrawn  from  Parliamentary  de- 
bates and  concentrated  on  the  quarrels  which  followed  on  these 
disclosures. 

The  debate  on  the  Budget  was  prolonged  wearily  through 
November  and  December.  The  zeal  shown  by  the  majority 
in  1902  and  1903  had  singularly  diminished.  Discussions  of 
schemes  for  an  income  tax  and  other  subjects  of  fiscal  impor- 
tance attracted  httle  attention.  For  the  most  part  speakers 
addressed  empty  benches  whenever  no  personal  question  was 
inscribed  on  the  orders  of  the  day. 

On  November  13,  after  three  days*  full  discussion,  the  Bill 
ratifying  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  was  voted  by  the  ^reat 
majority  of  443  to  105 — the  minority  being  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
Beactionaries  and  NationaUsts.  The  grace  of  this  approval  was, 
no  doubt,  somewhat  marred  by  the  previous  adoption,  almost 
unanimously,  of  a  resolution  counting  on  the  opening  of  negotia- 
tions, as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  Foreign  Minister  with  a  view 
to  the  modification  of  the  provisions  of  the  Newfoundland  Con- 
vention in  the  interest  of  the  French  fishermen.  But  M. 
Delcass^,  while  accepting  this  resolution  and  avowing  his  readi- 
ness to  try,  when  occasion  should  offer,  to  improve  the  terms 
obtained,  intimated  before  the  vote  his  clear  view  that  the 
Convention  was  *'  une  Convention  ferme,  all  the  clauses  of  which 
were  imperative."  And  the  most  influential  and  widely  repre- 
sentative Deputies — such  as  MM.  Deschanel,  il^tienne,  Delafosse, 
Jaur^s,  Denys  Cochin  and  Count  Boni  de  Castellane — while 
.most  of  them  criticising  it  in  detail,  all  cordially  agreed  in 
approving  the  pohcy  of  a  general  accord  with  England. 

In  the  Senate  the  Agreement  was  favourably  reported  on  by 
M.  de  Courcel  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  which  had  inquired 
into  it,  not  at  all  as  being  beyond  reproach,  but  as  being  on  the 
whole  *•  wise  work  useful  to  the  country  *' ;  and,  after  a  by  no 
means  uncritical  but  very  friendly  debate,  wound  up  by  a 
comprehensive  vindication  by  M.  Delcass6,  the  Agreement 
was  ratified  by  215  votes  to  37. 

In  one  form  or  another,  however,  the  question  of  delation 
continued  to  dominate  the  Parliamentary  field.  Under  colour 
of  commenting  on  the  orders  of  the  day  voted  at  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  the  President  of  the  Council,  as  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, sent  out  a  circular  recommending  prefects  to  inquire 
carefully  into  the  opinions  and  family  relations  of  every  candi- 
date for  public  offices,  and  to  have,  for  this  purpose,  a  delegate 
in  every  Commune.  This  proceeding  was  debated  December  9, 
when  MM.  Bibot  and  MiUerand  reproached  the  Government 
for  having  appointed  an  anonymous  and  irresponsible  delator  in 
36,000  Conmiunes,  in  the  face  of  the  mayor  and  independent  of 
the  prefect.  M.  Combes  rephed,  however,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  his  recent  circular  to  the  Prefects  differing  from  the  practice 
of  previous  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  M.  Eibot  included,  and 
the  Ministry  won  by  11  votes.     Again,  on  December  23,  M. 
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Lannes  de  Montebello  interrogated  the  War  Minister,  M. 
Berteaux,  on  a  document  attributed  to  Commandant  Fasquier 
concerning  one  of  the  orderly  oflBcers  of  the  President  of  the 
Bepubhc.  The  Minister  replied  that  the  conmiandant  declared 
that  he  was  not  the  author  of  this  denunciation ;  he  demanded 
proofs,  professed  indignation  that  such  accusations  should  be 
made  without  proof,  and  ended  by  revealing  some  efforts  made 
towards  clerical  reaction  by  certain  officers,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  putting  down  this  movement.  After  some  stirring 
incidents  the  War  Minister  obtained  a  vote  of  confidence  by  298 
against  259. 

It  was  a  triumph,  but  a  personal  triumph  ;  the  new  Minister 
sustained  the  debate  alone.  The  year  ended  badly ;  an  atmo- 
sphere of  suspicion  and  hatred  more  than  ever  surrounded 
pohtical  lifa  The  Government  was  obliged  to  close  the  session 
on  the  29th  by  asking  for  a  **  provisional  twelfth."  If  the 
Parliamentary  outlook  was  gloomy,  the  state  of  the  administra- 
tion was  hardly  better.  Discipline  was  not  only  endangered  in 
the  Navy  and  Army,  it  had  decreased  in  the  services  hitherto 
free  from  any  taint  of  anarchy,  such  as  the  magistracy,  the 
university  and  pubUc  works.  Everywhere  symptoms  of  rapid 
change  were  observable,  to  the  detriment  of  the  principle  of 
authority  and  with  no  corresponding  advance  to  the  cause  of 
hberty.  The  mysterious  death  of  M.  Syveton  (Dec.  8)  on  the 
eve  of  his  trial  was  attributed  by  the  Nationalist  Press  to  Free- 
masonic  crime,  and  represented  as  suicide  from  dishonourable 
motives  by  newspapers  friendly  to  the  Grovemment.  Plans  for 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  seemed  inspired  by  intoler- 
ance and  hostility,  rather  than  by  the  sincere  desire  to  put  an 
end  to  an  ill-assorted  union  between  two  Powers  desirous  of 
gaining  peace  by  divorce.  In  short,  the  old  year  left  a  terribly 
encumbered  legacy  to  the  new  ;  full,  nevertheless,  of  possibilities 
of  happy  solution,  on  condition  that  a  more  courageous  states- 
man could  be  found  at  the  right  moment. 

II.  ITALY. 

The  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  year  in  the  case  of  Italy 
were  the  beginning  of  a  decided  rapprochement  between  State 
and  Church,  and  the  birth  of  the  long-desired  heir  to  the  House 
of  Savoy.  It  was  also  a  period  of  prosperity,  and  of  good  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries,  ratified  by  new  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion and  renewed  treaties  of  commerca 

A  congress  of  the  Liberal  party  was  assembled  at  Turin  at 
the  time  when  a  great  fire  caused  the  lamentable  destruction  of 
the  university  library.  Sgr.  Villa  read  there  the  new  political 
programme  of  the  party :  Beform  of  taxation,  decentralisation 
of  jDublic  administration,  reorganisation  of  education,  satis- 
faction for  the  South,  establislunent  of  divorce — a  sufficiently 
ample  platform.  On  the  part  of  the  Government,  Sgr. 
Luzzatti,   Minister  of  Finance,   and   Sgr.   Bava,  Minister  of 
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Agriculture,  judiciously  sought  to  attract  to  the  side  of  the 
Ministry  as  many  recruits  as  possible  from  all  quarters. 
Thus,  a  great  conference  of  vine-growers,  agricultural  associa- 
tions, and  Chambers  of  Commerce  taking  place  at  San  Severo, 
the  Ministers  invited  the  members  of  its  committee  to  come 
to  Bome  to  confer  with  them  ;  they  promised,  with  regard  to 
Austria,  to  press  for  negotiations  in  connection  with  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  larger  exports  thither 
of  Italian  wines.  At  the  same  time,  me  Minister  of  Public 
Works  prepared  a  Bill  for  the  exploitation  of  railways  by  the 
State,  with  shares  in  the  profits  to  the  staff. 

The  session  opened  January  28,  when  the  President  of  the 
Chamber,  Sgr.  Biancheri,  the  President  of  the  Council,  Sgr. 
Griohtti,  the  Deputies  Chimirri  and  Lacava,  each  in  turn  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Zanardelli.  The  first  pre-occupations 
of  the  Government  were  in  the  diplomatic  sphere.  The  Italian 
Press  denounced  the  concentration  of  troops  and  the  fortifications 
made  by  the  Austrian  Government  in  the  Trentino  and  Istria. 
The  Irredentist  groups  displayed  a  certain  excitement.  Bicciotti 
Garibaldi,  who  had  lately  refused  an  insurrectionary  command 
in  Macedonia,  in  order  that  he  might  not  compromise  Italian 
interests  in  that  region,  announced  a  scheme  for  forming  a  corps 
of  self-governing  volunteers ;  red  blouses  and  k^pis  were  manu- 
factured by  the  thousand ;  Sgr.  Santini  asked  leave  to  inter- 
pellate the  Government.  These  alarms  were  not  taken  seriously ; 
and  about  the  middle  of  February  the  frontier  incidents  were 
judged  insignificant  in  the  Chamber.  Sgr.  Tittoni,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  interpellated  about  the  affairs  of  Benadir  in  the  Senate, 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  its  approval  by  a  majority  of  20 
votes.  In  view  of  the  possible  reaction  of  the  Busso-Japanese 
war  on  the  Balkan  situation,  the  Italian  Government  intimated 
to  that  of  Austro-Hungary  its  desire  that  the  status  quo  should 
not  be  disturbed. 

The  unpleasant  Nasi  affair  early  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Chamber.  This  Sicilian  Deputy  seemed  at  one  moment  desirous 
of  posing  as  the  political  successor  of  Crispi,  and  his  career 
promised  brilliantly  when  he  was  accused,  first  by  the  Press  and 
then  in  the  Chamber,  of  having  embezzled  money  belonging  to 
the  State  and  to  his  own  subordinates.  He  protested  energetic- 
ally against  these  accusations ;  but  the  charges  became  more 
circumstantial,  and  to  avoid  arrest  Sgr.  Nasi  escaped  abroad. 
A  much  more  agreeable  subject  was  that  of  the  works  to  be  done 
in  the  Basilicate.  This  project  was  a  legacy  left  by  the  Zanar- 
delli Ministry  to  its  successors.  They  not  only  agreed  to  defend 
it,  but  enlarged  its  scope.  Instead  of  50,000,000  lire,  they  de- 
manded 70,^X),000 ;  and  on  February  23  the  Chamber  passed 
the  measure. 

The  prosecution  instituted  by  Admiral  Bettolo  against  the 
Socialist  deputy  Enrico  Ferri  on  account  of  charges  brought  in 
UAvamU  of  certain  malversations  in  naval  administration — not 
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by  the  admiral  himself,  but  during  the  time  when  he  had  been 
Minister  of  Marine — ended  successfully  in  a  condemnation.  The 
reputation  of  the  Italian  Admiralty,  however,  profited  Uttle  by  the 
revelations  made  during  the  trial,  and  an  inquiry  was  demanded 
by  the  Opposition.  Sgri.  Sacchi  and  Biccio  demanded  that  this 
inquiry  should  be  entrusted  to  a  special  parliamentary  commis- 
sion ;  but  the  Government  maintained  that  the  existing  com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  king,  should  be  declared  competent. 
They  carried  their  point  by  an  enormous  majority. 

On  some  other  occasions  the  Government  remained  neutral.  It 
was  so  in  the  debate  of  March  2  on  Sgr.  Socci's  Bill  for  according 
to  women  the  right  of  practising  as  advocates,  which  was  passed 
by  115  to  95  ;  and  again  in  the  debate  on  a  Bill  for  making  the 
Sunday  holiday  compulsory.  This  measure  was  fiercely  opposed 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  newspapers  specially  affected,  and  was 
thrown  out  in  the  ballot.  A  question  addressed  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  by  Sgri.  De  Andreis  and  Santhii  on  Italy's  co- 
operation with  England  in  Somaliland,  occasioned  the  announce- 
ment that  Italy,  far  from  intending  to  abandon  her  rights  on  the 
African  coast,  was  negotiating  the  purchase  of  Benadir,  which 
was  only  hers  on  lease. 

During  the  Easter  recess  a  general  congress  of  the  Socialists 
was  held  at  Bologna.  Its  object,  the  consolidation  of  the  party, 
was  not  attained.  The  Bef ormers  under  Bissolati  and  the  Bevo- 
lutionaries  under  Labriola  quarrelled  violently.  Sgr.  Enrico  Ferri 
caused,  it  is  true,  a  conciliatory  order  of  the  day  to  be  passed, 
but  this  was  due  to  personal  ascendency  alone,  and  to  the  uni- 
versally recognised  necessity  of  retaining  this  energetic  man  at 
the  head  of  L'Avanti  The  congress  terminated  without  the 
desired  coalition. 

For  the  rest  the  recess  passed  happily.  While  the  German 
Emperor  paid  friendly  visits  to  the  great  maritime  cities  in  the 
course  of  a  cruise  for  his  health,  France  signed  a  convention  with 
Italy  for  the  protection  of  the  workmen  of  each  country  employed 
in  the  mines  and  workshops  of  the  other  (April  15) ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Paris  municipality  were  received  with  the  warmest 
demonstrations  of  cordiality  at  Turin,  Florence  and  Pisa ;  and, 
finally,  President  Loubet,  in  spite  of  all  clerical  manoeuvres, 
returned  the  visit  paid  to  France  by  the  King  of  Italy  in  the 
preceding  year,  staying  at  Bome  and  Naples  from  the  24th  to 
the  30th,  being  treated  by  his  royal  hosts  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction, and  very  heartily  acclaimed  by  the  people. 

On  May  5  the  Chamber  recommenced  its  labours.  The 
Budget  remained  to  be  passed,  almost  in  its  entirety,  and  the 
debates  upon  it  gave  rise  to  copious  explanations  on  public 
affairs.  The  most  interesting  were  those  given  by  the  Minister 
of  Justice  and  Worship,  Sgr.  Eonchetti,  on  ecclesiastical  policy. 
The  Left  was  preoccupied  by  the  activity  displayed  by  the  French 
monastic  orders  and  by  the  vast  projects  attributed  to  Pius  X. 
for  the  strengthening  in  Italy  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Catholic 
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world  of  the  political  activity  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Government 
declared  that  the  rights  of  the  State  should  be  maintained  intact, 
but  that  the  religious  communities  were  not  interdicted  by  the 
law,  which  knew  nothing  of  them,  provided  they  conformed  to 
its  prescription&  But  if,  for  example,  the  Congregations  were 
to  secure  titles  to  property  by  the  irregular  use  of  the  names  of 
intervening  persons  they  would  be  dissolved,  and,  if  need  were, 
the  law  would  be  altered.  With  regard  to  the  Budget  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Italian  diplomacy,  assailed  by  the  Bight  and  by  the 
Socialists,  was  energetically  defended  by  the  Minister  Tittoni, 
who  won  a  brilliant  oratorical  triumph  in  his  speech  on  May  18. 
He  recognised  the  existence  of  an  understanding  with  Austria  in 
regard  to  Albania,  and  some  days  later  the  Chamber  voted  the 
credits  required  by  171  against  49  in  secret  ballot. 

This  great  majority  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  facilitate 
the  proceedings  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  complex  situation 
resulting  from  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
France  and  the  Holy  See.  The  Pope  had  alleged  as  the  cause 
of  his  quarrel  with  France  the  visit  of  M.  Loubet  to  King 
Victor  Enamanuel  in  Bome,  but  by  a  sudden  change  of  front 
he  now  allowed  it  to  be  suspected  that  he  was  disposed  to  make 
advances  towards  lay  Italy,  and  to  find  a  basis  for  more  amicable 
relations  between  Church  and  State.  Thus  while  the  Minister 
replied  with  diplomatic  reserve  to  the  interpellation  of  the 
deputies,  Mazza  and  Querci,  on  the  Papal  protests  and  the 
President's  visit,  the  Vatican  Press  discussed  the  means  of  sub- 
stituting Italian  diplomatic  representatives  for  French,  for  the 
protection  of  Italian  missionaries  in  the  East.  On  its  part,  the 
Government  brought  in  a  BiU  for  raising  the  salaries  of  cur6s 
from  900  to  1,000  francs.  But  although  the  two  adversaries 
plainly  contemplated  the  possibility  of  an  ultimate  accord  they 
were  resolved  to  guide  the  transition  with  caution. 

The  Boman  Deputy,  Sgr.  Santini,  after  a  visit  to  the 
Pope,  was  forced  to  resign  his  position  as  a  member  of  one  of 
the  most  important  Liberal  groups.  At  the  sitting  of  June  15 
the  extreme  Left,  with  Sgr.  Mirabello  at  their  head,  proposed 
that  political  suffrage  should  be  given  to  all  adult  Italian  sub- 
jects, male  and  female.  The  President  of  the  Council  pointed 
out  that  this  great  innovation  would  result  in  leaving  the  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Clericals ;  and  the  Bill  was  consequently 
returned  to  the  bureaux,  which  was  equivalent  to  its  suppression. 
Thus  any  too  great  ardour  for  reconciliation  was  decorously 
restrained  The  next  day,  however,  Sgr.  Tittoni  sent  a  circular 
to  the  Italian  diplomatic  agents  in  South  America  commanding 
them  to  receive  the  Nuncio,  Sgr.  Scalabrini,  sent  by  the  Pope 
to  the  Governments,  as  if  he  were  the  representative  of  the 
King  himself.  Again,  on  June  20,  the  King  of  Italy  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  Holy  See  by  which  the  pontifical  domain 
was  enlarged  by  a  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  the  Papal  terri- 
tory, but  belonging  since  the  conquest  to  the  royal  administra- 
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tion.  This  was  doubtless  actually  a  small  matter,  but  as  a 
diplomatic  symptom  it  was  of  considerable  importance.  So 
was  the  fact  that  at  Bologna,  Cardinal  Svampa  participated  in 
the  reception  of  the  King,  and  sat  at  the  same  table  with  the 
"usurper" — a  course  of  action  unknown  since  1861.  The 
movement  towards  reconciliation  between  the  Church  and  the 
House  of  Savoy  was,  no  doubt,  pressed  upon  the  Pontifical 
Government  by  the  rupture  with  France;  but  the  welcome 
given  by  the  Ministry  to  the  smallest  acts  of  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy,  the  tone  of  the  official  Press,  the  feeling  of 
which  the  Catholic  conferences  were  the  proofs,  constituted 
indications  of  a  profound  modification  in  the  relations  between 
the  two  Powers  so  long  at  enmity.  It  might  be  safely  pre- 
dicted that  the  non  expedit  of  Pius  IX. — the  absolute  refusal  to 
allow  practising  Catholics  to  take  part  in  political  life — would 
be  considerably  relaxed,  if  not  completely  abandoned. 

There  was,  indeed,  within  the  Vatican  a  spirit  of  opposition 
to  this  policy  as  to  all  other  liberahsing  of  the  Papal  position. 
The  two  Spanish  Cardinals,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Merry  del 
Val  and  Vivfes  y  Tuto,  waged  war  against  the  reformers.  Chris- 
tian Democrats  and  Catholic  Socialists,  who,  inspired  by  the 
example  of  the  United  States,  sought  to  transform  the  Itahan 
clergy  by  interesting  them  in  moral  and  social  reforms,  rather 
than  in  dogmatic  discussions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
Cardinal  Vivfes  y  Tuto  went  so  far  as  to  condenm  "  Americanism,'* 
by  prohibiting  the  lines  of  procedure  adopted  by  certain  Catholic 
congresses.  This  severity  led^to  an  unexpected  result.  The 
American  Catholics  complained  to  the  Pope,  and  to  calm  their 
fears,  the  Holy  Father  sent  the  judicious  Bishop  of  Frascati, 
Cardinal  SatoUi.  He  succeeded  admirably  in  his  mission,  and 
brought  back  as  Peter's  Pence  an  offering  worthy  of  America. 
He  also  brought  back  impressions  and  information  which  at  the 
time  and  afterwards  operated  strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  Pope. 
The  general  effect  was  that  the  Boman  Curia,  foreseeing  a 
definite  rupture  with  France,  decided  to  prepare  cautiously  for 
reconciliation  with  Italy.  Somewhat  curiously  the  Sultan  also 
showed  himself  friendly  in  a  practical  manner  by  handing  over 
to  Italian  industry  the  manufacture  of  certain  ironclads  and 
heavy  artillery  which  he  had  decided  to  acquire. 

The  Parliamentary  session,  which  was  a  very  laborious  one, 
ended  with  the  passing  of  a  very  satisfactory  Budget.  Expendi- 
ture for  1904-5  was  estimated  at  1,836,000,000  lire,  and  the 
revenue  at  1,854,000,000  lire ;  the  National  Debt  was  slightly 
diminished,  and  the  public  services  obtained  large  supplies. 

The  holidays  were  preoccupied  by  the  general  elections, 
the  Government  resolving  to  make  use  of  the  general  success  of 
its  policy  to  dissolve  a  year  before  the  necessary  legal  term. 
In  September  the  general  executive  of  the  Socialist  party  per- 
versely and  maladroitly  seized  the  occasion  of  certain  collisions, 
not  without  bloodshed,  between  soldiers  and  strikers,  in  Sicily 
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and  Sardinia,  to  proclaim  a  general  strike  (Sept  16).  For  some 
days  work  was  generally  suspended  in  several  great  cities. 
The  immense  inconvenience  thus  caused,  and  the  criminal 
methods  by  which,  especially  in  Milan  and  Venice,  it  was 
sought  to  keep  the  strike  going,  caused  some  irritation  against 
the  Government  for  its  want  of  vigour,  but  much  more  indigna- 
tion against  the  Socialists,  as  the  subsequent  elections  showed. 
The  trouble  was,  however,  of  brief  duration. 

At  this  time,  when  the  capital  was  full  of  visitors,  the 
Grovemment  gave  another  conspicuous  proof  of  its  desire  to 
avoid  occasions  of  offence  between  itself  and  the  Vatican. 
Under  Freemasonic  auspices  there  had  been  assembled  at 
Borne  a  Congress  of  Free  Thought.  Before  the  eyes  of  the 
Papacy  there  was  to  be,  so  to  say,  a  review  of  the  dite  of 
savants  and  philosophers.  The  office  of  President,  at  the  cere- 
mony of  inauguration  (Sept.  15),  was  offered  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  Sgr.  Orlando,  but  he  was  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  Council,  in  the  name  of  the  King  himself,  to 
abstain  from  appearing  at  this  demonstration. 

At  the  end  of  September  Sgr.  Giolitti  went  to  Hamburg 
for  an  interview  with  the  German  Chancellor,  Count  von 
Bulow.  The  subject  of  their  conference  was  not  made  public ; 
but  it  was  observed  that  shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  came  to  Bome 
— a  fact  which  seemed  to  show  that  Germany  at  any  rate 
looked  not  unsympathetically  upon  the  rapprochement  between 
the  ItaUan  Government  and  the  Papacy. 

The  advance  towards  reconcihation  with  the  new  Italy  had 
obviously  increased  the  activity  and  power  of  the  Church.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  activity  of  the  Socialists  and  of  the  Be- 
publicans,  and  the  progress  of  collectivist  ideas  among  the 
mdustrial  masses,  both  urban  and  rural,  in  Italy,  never  left  the 
Government  free  from  anxiety.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
question  presented  itself  whether  a  valuable  reserve  of  conser- 
vative force  might  not  be  found  among  the  fervent  Catholics 
whom  the  non  expedit  had  hitherto  excluded  rigorously  from 
voting.  Sgr.  Giolitti  at  any  rate,  it  appeared,  had  come  to 
consider  possible  and  desirable  some  great  improvement  in  those 
unhappy  relations  between  Church  and  State  which  had  ex- 
isted in  Italy  for  so  many  years. 

On  October  17  was  published  the  Boyal  decree,  dissolving 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  summoning  the  electors  for 
November  6  and  13.  The  electoral  campaign  began  at  once. 
While  the  Bepublicans  and  Socialists  resolved  to  unite  their 
forces,  the  editors  of  the  most  important  Catholic  papers 
were  seen  to  offer  themselves  in  the  colleges  where  their  sup- 
porters were  in  the  majority.  Besides,  in  the  former  Boman 
States  noble  persons,  who  up  to  this  time  had  abstained  from 
even  voting,  attended  meetings,  harangued  crowds,  opposing 
to  the  statements  of  the  Socialist  candidates  political  argu- 
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ments  drawn  from  the  sacred  writings  and  modernised  to  suit 
the  taste  of  present-day  orthodoxy.  Certainly  something  was 
changed  in  Italy. 

The  elections  were  quiet  enough.  Abstentions  were  much 
less  numerous  than  on  former  occasions.  The  Socialists  boasted 
of  having  received  more  than  300,000  votes,  nearly  double  what 
they  had  obtained  in  June,  1900,  but  as  a  fact  they  lost  several 
seats,  particularly  at  Home  and  Milan.  The  Extreme  Left,  in- 
cluding the  Badicals,  Bepublicans  and  Socialists,  was  reckoned  to 
have  lost  sixteen  seats,  and  to  number  only  about  ninety  in  all,  so 
that  the  Government  was  secure  of  a  working  majority.  The 
Badical  group,  moreover,  which  had  sunk  in  numbers  to  thirty- 
two,  was  not  treated  as  in  Opposition  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
On  the  contrary,  to  the  general  surprise,  Sgr.  Giolitti  announced 
that  Sgr.  Marcora,  the  Badical  leader,  would  replace  the  fine  old 
veteran,  Sgr.  Biancheri  (himself,  by  the  way,  formerly  a  leader 
of  the  same  section),  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber.  This 
choice  excited  some  protests,  Sgr.  Biancheri  being  very  highly 
esteemed,  but  the  President  of  the  Council  stood  firm.  He  thus 
rewarded  the  support  given  him  by  the  leaders  of  this  group  in 
the  past  year,  when,  on  the  retirement  of  Zanardelli,  the  purists 
of  the  Constitutional  Bight  affected  to  consider  the  Deputy  for 
Cuneo  as  disqualified.  The  new  Parliament  began  its  labours  on 
December  1.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  passage  relating  to  the  treatment  of  social  move- 
ments, and  even  that  was  rather  vague.  The  policy  of  the 
Government,  it  stated,  would  continue  to  be  that  of  "  ample 
liberty  within  the  strongly  defended  limits  of  the  law,"  and 
would  aim  at  the  promotion  of  arbitration  in  labour  dis- 
putes. The  ballot  for  the  Presidency  gave  292  votes  to  Sgr. 
Marcora  against  29  for  the  Socialist  Costa,  7  for  Sgr.  Biancheri 
and  113  "bulletins  blancs."  On  the  parallel  occasion  Sgr. 
Biancheri  had  not  received  as  many  votes  as  his  successor,  and 
as  the  latter  was  not  very  popular  the  victory  now  belonged 
to  the  President  of  the  Council.  In  the  Chamber  the  Badicals 
and  Socialists  felt  themseves  bound  to  question  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  as  to  the  deplorable  collisions  between  German 
and  Italian  subjects  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  at  Innsbruck  ;  but 
the  moderate  language  of  these  orators  was  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  usually  heated  style  of  such  speeches.  The  conclusion  of 
the  Italian-German  Treaty  of  Commerce  on  December  3  was 
received  with  satisfaction.  Some  days  later  all  the  Senators  and 
Deputies,  without  exception,  went  to  the  Quirinal  to  congratu- 
late the  King  on  the  birth  of  an  heir.  In  the  Senate  (Dec.  5) 
General  Pelloux  interpellated  the  President  of  the  Council  on 
his  home  policy,  and  reproached  him  bitterly  for  having  treated 
the  strikers  of  Milan  and  Genoa  with  too  much  mildness  ;  but 
in  debate  the  advocates  of  the  strong  hand  were  worsted,  the 
Minister,  in  his  reply,  recalling  the  year  1900  when  the  Govern- 
ment,  having  dissolved  the  Genoese   chambre  de  travail,  was 
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obliged,  a  few  days  later,  to  allow  its  reconstitution  in  order  to 
avert  a  general  strike.  The  debate  was  prolonged  for  two  days, 
till  Sgr.  Giolitti,  in  answer  to  Senator  Vitelleschi,  declared  that 
if  the  State  employes,  and  specially  the  railway  men,  went  out 
on  strike  they  would  be  suspended  and  prosecuted. 

The  Finance  Minister,  Sgr.  Luzzatti,  reaped  the  applause  of 
the  Chamber  by  his  very  satisfactory  statement.  The  year 
1903-4  had  a  surplus  exceeding  34,000,000  lire.  Italy  was 
at  length  delivered  from  the  agio  on  gold,  which  had  so  long 
weighed  heavily  on  the  country,  and  the  reserve  of  coin  in  the 
banks  amounted  to  1,073,000,000  lire,  almost  entirely  in  gold. 
The  Minister  further  stated  that  the  colossal  task  of  purchasing 
the  railways  would  be  performed  without  recourse  being  had 
to  a  loan. 

This  favourable  picture  was  not  without  its  shadows.  As  a 
symptom  of  an  evil  which  required  watching  the  recrudescence 
of  regionalism  in  Italy  may  be  mentioned.  The  Deputies  of 
Calabria  united  in  a  group  indifferent  to  political  questions,  and 
the  Neapohtans  prepared  for  a  similar  organisation.  Sicily  was 
the  scene  of  agitations.  After  the  ex-Deputy  Pahzzolo  had  been 
received  in  triumph  on  his  acquittal  by  the  jury  of  Milan  a 
rising  took  place  against  the  prosecution  of  the  Minister  Nasi, 
and  10,000  electors  of  Trapani  summoned  the  Chamber  to 
annul  the  order  of  arrest  agamst  him.  But  the  most  pressing 
demands  were  from  the  railway  workmen  and  other  employes. 
Organised  in  federated  associations  among  themselves,  disci- 
plined and  energetic,  they  knew  their  power ;  they  demanded 
amehorations  in  their  condition  which,  it  was  estimated,  could 
not  be  achieved  without  the  expenditure  of  100,000,000  lire. 
The  Government  did  not  care  to  face  the  possibility  of  a 
complete  cessation  of  land  transport  throughout  the  Penin- 
sula ;  and  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  (Dec.  13),  in  an  inter- 
view with  an  editor  of  the  Secolo,  who  came  to  question  the 
Prime  Minister  on  this  question,  and  in  negotiation  with  the 
representatives  of  the  three  most  important  railway  systems,  he 
modified  the  rigour  of  his  threats  by  promises  and  assurances 
of  good-wilL  Nothing  came  of  it  all  but  speeches,  and  the 
spectre  of  a  general  strike  was  once  again  laid  by  a  declaration 
published  December  25.  A  peasant  nsing  in  the  Boman  Cam- 
pagna  necessitated  some  arrests,  and  troubles  in  Apulia  were 
noticed,  resulting  from  the  misery  occasioned  by  two  scourges, 
the  poor  olive  harvest  devastated  by  flies  and  the  superabundant 
vintage,  which  proved  difficult  to  sell.  But  the  Government 
granted  to  the  proprietors  of  vineyards  and  vine-growers  a  bonus 
of  50  per  cent,  on  the  alcohol  exclusively  derived  from  their 
vintage,  and  insisted  that  the  treaties  of  commerce  signed 
vnth  Germany  and  Switzerland  should  allow  a  part  of  the 
existing  stock  to  be  disposed  of  in  those  countries.  These 
declarations  were  perhaps  too  optimistic  ;  but  none  the  less  did 
these  treaties,  to  which  may  be  added  the  convention  for  arbi- 
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tration  with  the  United  States,  signed  December  14,  attest  the 
friendliness  of  Italy's  relations  with  other  nations. 


CHAPTER  n. 

GERMANY  AND   AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
I.  GERMANY. 

The  history  of  the  year  1904  in  Germany  does  not  present  any 
marked  features  in  either  home  or  foreign  affairs.  Trade  was 
fairly  prosperous,  and  the  only  black  point  on  the  political 
horizon  was  the  rising  in  German  South-West  Africa,  which 
still  remained  unsubdued,  although  reinforcements  continued  to 
be  sent  to  the  German  troops  there. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  the  Prussian 
diet  on  January  17  drew  attention  to  the  improvement  which 
had  been  effected  in  the  finances  of  the  country.  The  accounts 
for  1902  had  been  closed  under  favourable  conditions,  the  State 
credits  of  70,000,000  marks  voted  for  the  financial  year  1903 
would  not  be  required,  as  a  surplus  was  anticipated,  and  in  the 
Estimates  for  1904  it  had  been  found  possible  to  balance  revenue 
and  expenditure.  The  State  railways,  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  Prussian  revenue,  had  apparently  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  recent  industrial  crisis,  and  increasing  returns  were 
awaited  from  the  continued  expansion  and  development  of  the 
system.  Prussian  agriculture,  although  it  had  been  visited  by 
destructive  floods  during  the  past  year,  was  adapting  itself  to 
modern  scientific  requirements,  while  as  to  the  canals  scheme, 
it  would  be  partially  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Oder,  but  the  original  project  of  a  midland  canal  would 
for  the  present  remain  unrealised.  In  regard  to  this  latter 
point  Count  Biilow  declared,  during  the  debate  on  the  Estimates 
on  January  23,  that  the  Government  still  believed  that  the 
construction  of  a  connected  and  really  serviceable  system  of 
canals  was  in  the  interests  of  the  general  conamunity.  They 
thought,  however,  that,  after  the  inundations  of  the  previous 
year,  efficient  protective  measures  against  the  danger  of  over- 
flowing of  the  Oder  and  Spree  were  most  urgently  needed. 

Turning  to  the  criticisms  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Radical  Opposition  upon  the  Polish  policy  of  the  Government, 
the  Chancellor  said  that  an  agitation  was  being  got  up  by  the 
Poles  in  Upper  Silesia  to  prevent  their  Germanisation,  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  act  against  this  agitation. 
Upper  Silesia,  the  land  of  iron  and  of  black  diamonds,  was  just 
as  essential  to  Germany's  economic  development  as  it  was  to 
her  national  defence  in  the  event  of  foreign  complications.  The 
permeation  of  Germany's  thickly  populated  frontier  land  with 
the  idea  of  a  Greater  Poland  constituted  a  grave  danger.    "  We 
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shall  be  compelled/'  added  Count  Billow,  "  to  adopt  just  as 
vigorous,  if  different,  measures  for  Upper  Silesia  as  for  Posen 
and  West  Prussia.  The  leading  representatives  of  Germanism 
in  Upper  Silesia  must  rely  upon  themselves  more  than  ever. 
Appeals  to  the  Government  are  useless.  An  experienced  states- 
man is  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Silesia,  and  he  has  at  his  com- 
mand special  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  Germanism.  Should 
these  funds  not  suffice,  I  will  take  care  that  they  are  increased. 
If  the  German  element  in  Upper  Silesia  puts  its  hand  earnestly 
to  the  plough,  the  German  cause  will  progress."  The  opposi- 
tion which  had  been  manifested  in  certain  Conservative  circles 
to  the  social  and  commercial  policy  of  the  Government  was 
also  dealt  with  by  the  Chancellor,  in  a  speech  which  he  made 
shortly  after  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Prussian  diet,  warning 
them  that  *'  the  day  would  come  when  they  would  look  back 
with  longing  eyes  to  his  flesh-pots  "— aUuding  to  his  conces- 
sions to  me  Agrarians.  This  speech  seemed  to  have  produced 
some  effect  in  silencing  his  critics  on  the  Conservative  side. 

The  Prussian  Canal  Bill  was  laid  before  the  House  on  April 
12.  Instead  of  the  proposal  to  construct  a  great  central  canal 
between  the  Bhine  and  the  Elbe,  which  had  been  twice  rejected 
by  the  House  (Annual  Begister,  1899,  p.  276,  and  Annual 
Register,  1901,  p.  266),  the  Government  now  contented  itself 
with  a  project  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  the  Bhine  to 
the  river  Leine,  in  Hanover.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  project, 
including  a  branch  canal  from  Datteln  to  Ham,  was  estimated 
at  197,000,000  marks  (9,850,000Z.).  One  of  the  subsidiary  pro- 
jects was  a  great  canal  to  connect  Berhn  with  Stettin  at  a  cost 
of  43,000,000  marks  (2,150,000/.).  The  tariffs  were  so  arranged 
as  to  favour  home  produce,  and  on  the  western  canal  system 
were  to  be  higher  than  on  the  eastern.  It  was  urged  that  the 
canal  from  the  Bhine  to  Hanover  would  also  possess  great  im- 
portance from  a  mihtary  point  of  view. 

In  May  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  question  of  denominational  education,  which  had 
long  been  a  subject  of  strife  between  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Liberal  Opposition.  In  1891  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  the 
Government  (see  Annual  Begister,  1891,  p.  221)  for  restor- 
ing to  the  clergy  some  of  the  influence  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  at  the  time  of  the  Kvlturkampf,  but  it  had  to  be  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  the  violent  aversion  towards  it  expressed 
at  Liberal  and  Badical  meetings  all  over  the  country ;  and  the 
resolution  now  passed  was  a  compromise  between  the  views  of 
the  Protestants  and  the  Boman  Catholics.  Under  the  existing 
system  the  schools  are  for  children  of  all  religions  {sirrmltan- 
schulen),  while  under  the  resolution  they  would  have  to  be 
either  Protestant  or  Boman  Catholic,  according  to  the  faith  of 
the  majority  of  the  pupils.  The  Minister  of  Education  and 
the  Boman  Catholic  Centre  party  accepted  the  resolution,  but 
although  the  National  Liberal  members  also  voted  for  it,  some 
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of  their  organs  in  the  Press  opposed  it,  and  a  conference  of  the 
party  in  Rhenish  Prussia  condemned  it  as  being  a  new  edition 
of  the  BiU  of  1891. 

Another  concession  made  by  the  Government  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Centre  party,  which  is  the  strongest  in  the  Reichstag, 
was  the  repeal  of  clause  2  of  the  law  against  the  Jesuits.  This 
clause  forbids  Jesuits  to  reside  in  the  country ;  the  other  clauses 
of  the  law,  however,  which  forbid  the  establishment  of  Jesuit 
concimunities,  remain  in  force.  The  repeal  was  passed  in  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  initiative  of  Count  Biilow,  but  the  Saxon 
Minister  of  Education  stated  in  the  Saxon  Chamber  that  Saxony 
had  voted  against  it,  as  the  Saxon  Ministers  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  Saxon  people  were  all  Protestants,  and  that 
their  action  had  met  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  King,  who 
was  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  conduct  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter  created  great  indignation  among  the  Ger- 
man Protestants,  and  the  National  Liberal  leaders  in  the  diet 
violently  attacked  Count  Billow  on  account  of  his  subservience 
to  the  Centre  party. 

The  debates  in  the  German  Parhament  on  the  Army  Esti- 
mates for  1904  turned  chiefly  on  the  want  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  the  ill-treatment  of  soldiers.  As  regards  the  first 
point,  there  was  a  general  agreement,  except  among  the 
Socialists,  who  object  to  all  increases  of  Army  expenditure  on 
principle,  to  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  add  non-com- 
missioned officers  to  the  establishment,  but  the  number  pro- 
posed by  the  War  Minister  was  reduced  from  748  to  719.  The 
ill-treatment  of  soldiers,  which  was  shown  to  have  in  no  degree 
diminished  since  the  preceding  year  (see  Annual  Register, 
1903,  p.  283),  caused  a  very  heated  debate,  and  three  motions 
for  its  prevention  were  proposed,  but  not  accepted  by  the  War 
Minister.  The  motion  introduced  by  the  Socialists  demanded 
that  the  verdicts  and  sentences  in  current  trials  by  court- 
martial  should  be  read  out  to  the  troops  at  the  end  of  each 
month ;  that  the  men  should  at  the  same  time  be  reminded  of 
their  right  to  make  complaints  and  to  report  ill-treatment  of 
themselves  or  of  their  comrades ;  and  that  all  those  convicted 
of  ill-treatment  should  be  dismissed  the  service.  The  proposal 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  which  appeared  to  find  favour  with 
several  speakers,  was  framed  chiefly  with  a  view  to  establishing 
a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  supervision 
on  the  part  of  company  commanders  and,  if  necessary,  also  on 
the  part  of  officers  of  still  higher  rank. 

The  Army  Estimates  for  1905  anticipated  an  ordinary  recur- 
ring expenditure  of  463,961,397  marks  (23,198,069/.),  or  an  increase 
of  12,845,841  marks  (642,292/.)  over  the  figures  of  the  current 
year,  and  an  ordinary  non-recurring  expenditure  of  25,026,920 
marks  (1,251,346/.),  or  993,369  marks  (49,668/.)  less  than  for  the 
current  year.  The  Extraordinary  Estimates  required  a  sum  of 
63,589,400  marks  (2,679,470/.),  or  32,470,700  marks  (1,623,5351) 
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more  than  for  the  current  year.  In  the  Extraordinary  Estimates 
was  included  a  first  instalment  of  9,000,000  marks  (450,0002.) 
for  small  arms,  and  a  sum  of  13,041,500  marks  (652,075/.)  as  the 
ninth  instalment  for  creating  reserve  batteries  of  field  artillery. 

The  Estimates  for  the  German  so-called  expeditionary  troops 
in  China  anticipated  an  ordinary  revenue  of  11,024,013  marks 
(551,200/.),  including  the  sum  of  10,943,283  marks  (547,164/.)  as 
the  fourth  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  Chinese  indemnity, 
and  an  extraordinary  revenue  of  578,055  marks  (28,902/.),  in- 
cluding 570,555  marks  (28,527/.)  as  the  fourth  instalment  in 
pajonent  of  the  indemnity  itself.  The  Extraordinary  Estimates 
provided  for  an  expenditure  of  12,659,605  marks  (632,980/.)  to 
the  account  of  the  Ministries  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the 
Interior,  as  well  as  of  the  Post  Ofl&ce  and  of  the  Treasury.  In 
justification  of  increases  in  the  requirements  for  military  and 
naval  purposes,  which  respectively  amounted  to  169,064  marks 
(8,453/.)  and  313,000  marks  (15,650/.),  it  was  urged  that  *' the 
political  situation  during  the  year  1904  has  rendered  a  reduction 
of  the  brigade  of  occupation  impossible."  The  strength  .of  the 
brigade  stood  at  103  officers,  sixteen  medical  officers,  fifty-three 
officials  of  various  grades  and  2,342  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  together  with  1,086  horses. 

The  North'Oerman  Gazette  published  on  November  28  the  text 
of  a  Bill  for  gradually  increasing  the  annual  strength  of  the 
German  Army  on  a  peace  footing  until  it  reaches  the  number  of 
505,839  men  during  the  course  of  the  financial  year  1909,  at 
which  figure  it  was  to  be  maintained  up  to  March  31,  1910. 
The  main  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  place  upon  a  constitutional 
basis  the  two  years'  term  of  military  service,  first  provisionally 
introduced  in  1893  (see  Annual  Eegisteb,  1893,  p.  350)  and 
since  continued  from  year  to  year,  for  all  arms,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cavalry  and  of  the  horse  artillery,  who  were  to 
continue  to  serve  for  three  years.  The  several  German  States 
would,  under  the  Bill,  contribute  by  the  year  1909  to  the  pro- 
posed strength  of  the  peace  footing  of  the  German  Army  in  the 
following  proportions  :  Prussia,  392,979  men  ;  Bavaria,  56,424 
men  ;  Saxony,  37,711  men,  and  Wurtemberg,  19,725  men.  In 
the  case  of  the  last-mentioned  kingdom,  any  deficiency  in  the 
strength  of  its  peace  footing  would  be  supplemented  out  of  the 
Prussian  contingent  of  recruita  The  so-called  "Volunteers," 
who  only  serve  for  one  year  with  the  Colours,  were  not  included 
in  the  stren^h  of  the  peace  establishment. 

By  the  mcrease  in  the  strength  of  the  peace  establishment 
it  was  calculated  that  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1909  the 
number  of  battalions  of  infantry  would  have  been  raised  to  683, 
the  number  of  squadrons  of  cavalry  to  510,  the  number  of 
batteries  of  field  artillery  to  574,  the  number  of  battalions  of 
garrison  artillery  to  forty,  of  pioneers  to  twenty-nine,  of  trans- 
port troops  to  twelve,  and  of  the  Army  service  corps  to  twenty- 
(hrea     ^e  strength  of  thq  peace  establishment  had  been  fixed 
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by  the  Legislature  in  1899  at  495,500  men,  and  this  number 
would  remain  in  force  until  March  31,  1905.  A  memorandum 
attached  to  the  Bill  pointed  out  that  at  the  close  of  the  current 
financial  year  adjustment  of  the  military  organisation  was  in- 
evitable, but  that  "  the  German  Empire  will  continue  to  pursue 
the  pohcy  of  peace  which  has  commended  itself  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  To  this  end  a  strong  and  efficient  Army  ready  for 
instant  action  is  now  as  much  as  ever  necessary."  The  German 
Empire  did  not  desire  to  create  an  Army  exceeding  in  numbers, 
or  even  equal  to,  the  military  forces  of  all  possible  adversaries, 
but  only  to  keep  pace  with  neighbouring  Powers.  France,  with 
a  population  of  nearly  20,000,000  less  than  Germany,  surpassed 
her  m  the  number  of  men  trained  to  arms,  and  it  was  feared 
that  this  discrepancy  might  become  still  greater  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  two  years'  service  system.  Germany  must 
therefore  utilise  the  advantage  of  her  more  numerous  population 
to  the  full,  since  the  best  guarantee  of  peace  was  that  the  Army 
should  represent  the  nation  in  arms.  Considerations  of  frontier 
policy  and  of  rapid  action  had  in  many  cases  reacted  upon  the 
effective  and  umform  composition  and  organisation  of  military 
units,  with  the  result  that  some  Army  corps  had  more  batteries 
than  battalions,  while  there  were  divisions  composed  solely  of 
infantry  and  artillery  without  any  cavalry  attached  to  them.  It 
was  therefore  proposed  to  organise  the  various  units  on  the  basis 
upon  which  they  would  have  to  take  the  field.  The  cavalry, 
too,  was  to  be  materially  increased  and  the  existing  squadrons 
of  mounted  chasseurs,  a  force  recently  instituted,  would  form 
the  nucleus  of  this  increase.  These  squadrons  were  to  be  raised 
from  seventeen  to  forty-five,  which  is  equivalent  to  nine  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  and  of  these  nine  regiments  six  would  be 
Prussian,  two  Saxon,  and  one  Bavarian.  In  view  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  population  the  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to 
make  the  strength  of  the  peace  establishment  of  the  German 
Army  equivalent  to  '9  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Empire, 
instead  of  to  '95  per  cent.,  as  was  provided  by  the  Act  of  March 
25,  1899. 

General  Einem,  the  Minister  for  War,  stated  in  the  Reich- 
stag, in  further  explanation  of  the  Bill,  that  to  put  the  question 
of  the  two  years'  service  system  in  a  nutshell  one  must  ask 
whether  victory  was  more  probable  with  a  standing  army  of 
300,000  men  serving  two  years  or  with  a  standing  army  of 
200,000  men  serving  three  years.  The  decision  had  been  in 
favour  of  the  former  alternative,  but  its  adoption  involved 
increased  expenditure  in  order  to  secure  the  best  possible  quality 
of  non-commissioned  officers,  capable  of  training  the  men  more 
rapidly  and  more  effectively.  General  von  Einem  added  that  the 
98  rifle  was  not  a  new  rifle,  but  one  which  they  had  begun 
to  issue  a  few  years  ago  and  which  had  proved  very  satisfactory 
during  the  present  campaign  in  South- West  Africa.  He  also 
referred  to  the  vote  for  the  introduction  of  a  tube-recoil  gun,  and 
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stated  that  after  many  careful  experiments  they  had  found  a  gun 
which  would  suit  them. 

In  the  Conmiittee  of  the  German  Parliament  on  the  Navy 
Estimates  for  1904  only  two  small  retrenchments  were  made. 
The  Government  had  proposed  to  add  to  the  naval  establish- 
ment one  admiral,  one  rear-admiral,  seven  captains  and  fifty- 
seven  officers  of  lower  ranks,  and  the  pay  for  all  these  officers 
was  struck  out  of  the  Estimates  on  the  ground  that  this  increase 
of  establishment  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  Navy  Act. 
The  sum  of  50,000  marks  was  also  struck  out  from  the  demands 
of  the  Marine  Department  under  the  head  of  powder  and 
ammunition  for  practice  shooting.  The  annual  Congress  of 
the  German  Navy  League  assembled  in  April  at  Dresden.  The 
report  of  the  League  showed  that  its  income  during  1903 
amounted  to  541,497  marks  (27,075/.),  as  against  390,258  marks 
(19,513i.)  in  1902.  The  amalgamation  of  the  Union  of  German 
Navy  Associations  abroad  with  the  Navy  League  on  January  1, 
1904,  had  raised  the  membership  of  the  league  by  22,000. 
There  had,  moreover,  been  a  considerable  natural  increase  of 
members  who  had  joined  without  any  special  propaganda  on 
the  part  of  the  league.  For  special  reasons  such  propaganda 
had  recently  been  regarded  as  undesirable.  In  the  provinces  of 
East  Prussia,  Brandenburg  and  Hanover  there  had  been  a 
diminution  of  interest  in  the  work,  but  this  decline  had  been 
amply  compensated  by  the  establishment  of  150  new  branches 
elsewhere,  raising  their  number  to  3,595.  The  committee  of 
the  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  advocating  a  more  vigorous 
agitation  in  favour  of  an  increase  of  the  German  Navy,  and  it 
was  also  resolved  to  approach  the  German  Colonial  Society  with 
a  view  to  closer  co-operation.  The  President  of  the  League, 
Prince  Salm-Horstmar,  complained  that  Germany  was  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  prevent  Germans  throughout  the  whole  world 
from  being  subjected  to  annoyance  and  insult.  German  com- 
merce now  took  the  second  place  in  magnitude,  but  not  until 
the  year  1907  would  the  German  Navy  rank  fifth  among  the 
navies  of  the  world.  The  position  of  Germany  as  a  great 
Power  entailed  the  necessity  of  adopting  precautions  in  view  of 
all  eventualities.  It  should  be  borne  in  mmd  that  all  the  devices 
of  diplomacy  might  fail,  and  that  Germany  might  be  compelled 
to  defend  against  one  great  sea  Power  or  against  several,  not 
only  her  own  coasts,  but  also  her  Colonies,  her  foreign  trade, 
and  the  lives  and  property  of  Germans  in  distant  lands.  German 
industrial  and  commercial  competition  might  easily  produce  a 
situation  of  that  character.  Germany  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  great  hostile  naval  Power  because  she  had  no  coaling 
stations  or  bases  for  her  fleet.  The  only  remedy  was  to 
strengthen  the  Navy  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  estabhsh  new 
coaling  stations  and  naval  bases,  and  to  make  the  German  net- 
work of  telegraph  cables  independent  of  the  British. 

The  Navy  Estimates  for  1905  amounted  to  238,400,000 
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marks  (11,920,000Z.),  which  is  16,600,000  marks  (780,0001)  in 
excess  of  the  calculated  requirements  of  the  Navy  Bill  of  1900 
(see  Annual  Register,  1900,  p.  285),  and  the  increase  in  the 
peraormel  of  the  German  Navy  amounted  to  about  one-fourth 
more  than  the  average  number  laid  down  by  that  Bill.  Instal- 
ments were  required  for  the  construction  or  completion  of  eight 
battleships,  three  large  cruisers,  seven  small  cruisers,  one  gun- 
boat, one  river  gunboat  for  service  in  China,  one  survey  ship,  and 
one  mining  vessel,  the  construction  of  which,  it  was  explained, 
had  been  "  rendered  necessary  by  the  experiences  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war."  Provision  was  also  made  for  torpedo  boats,  and 
the  sum  of  1,500,000  marks  (75,000Z.)  was  required  for  the  purpose 
of  experiments  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  submarines  for 
the  German  Navy.  A  double  squadron,  consisting  of  sixteen 
battleships  with  their  proper  accompaniment  of  cruisers  and 
torpedo  boats,  was  to  be  commissioned  as  the  Home  Fleet  for 
1906. 

For  guns  29,271,000  marks  (1,463,550/.),  or  6,745,000  marks 
(337,2501)  more  than  in  1904  was  required,  on  the  ground  that 
the  increased  strength  of  ships'  armour  and  the  increased  range 
of  modem  naval  guns  rendered  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  heavy  and  intermediate  artillery  of  warships, 
for  which  purpose  the  number  of  steel  projectiles  would  have  to 
be  increased. 

In  view  of  the  proposed  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
ammunition,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  the  smaller  artillery  of 
warships  so  that  they  may  be  able  more  effectually  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  torpedo  boats,  the  cost  of  the  armament  of  a  battle- 
ship would  in  future  amount  to  7,900,000  marks  (395,000/.),  of 
a  large  cruiser  to  4,700,000  marks  (236,000Z.),  of  a  small  cruiser 
to  1,350,000  marks  (67,500/.),  and  of  a  torpedo  boat  division  to 
770,000  marks  (38,500/.).  Alterations  had  alsobeen  made  in  the 
construction  of  torpedoes  which  would  greatly  increase  their 
effectiveness ;  these  improvements  would,  however,  raise  the 
cost  of  arming  a  battleship  with  torpedoes  to  730,000  marks 
(36,500/.),  a  large  cruiser  to  470,000  marks  (23,500/.),  a  small 
cruiser  to  280,000  marks  (14,000/.),  and  a  division  of  torpedo 
boats  (allowing  for  an  increased  number  of  torpedoes)  to  900,000 
marks  (45,000/.). 

With  regard  to  the. finances  of  the  Empire  generally,  the 
total  amount  of  the  Imperial  Estimates  for  1905-6  was 
2,241,560,900  marks  (112,078,045/.).  Baron  Stengel,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Treasury,  estimated  that  the  revenue  from 
Customs  would  amount  to  14,000,000  or  15,000,000  marks 
(700,000/.  or  750,000/.)  less  than  in  1903.  Up  to  the  end  of 
October  the  deficiency  was  nearly  12,000,000  marks  (600,000/.),. 
and  there  was  also  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  years  1901 
and  1902.  This  was  not  due  to  a  general  diminution  of  dutiable 
imports,  but  was  mainly  the  result  of  the  fact  that  up  to  the 
end  of  October,  1903, 12,500,000  marks  (625,000/.)  less  had  been 
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received  in  respect  of  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  grain,  while 
5,600,000  marks  (275,000Z.)  more  had  to  be  paid  out  for  re- 
exported grain,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  total  diminution  of 
18,000,000  marks  (900,000Z.)  in  this  branch  of  the  revenue.     On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  the  highly  satisfactory  increase  of 
14,000,000  marks  (700,000^.)  from  the  sugar  excise  duty,  which 
furnished  a  proof  that  there  had  been  an  unexpectedly  great 
development  in  the  home  consumption  of  German  sugar,  as  a 
result  of  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  in  connection 
with  the  Brussels  Convention.     In  accordance  with  the  new 
arrangement  for  fixing  the  matricular  contributions  of    the 
Federal  States  (see  Annual  Eegister,  1903,  p.  278)  which  was 
passed  in  May,  there  would  be  a  sum  of  about  6,000,000  marks 
(300,000Z.)  payable  to  the  separate  States  of  the  Empire  in  con- 
sideration of  the  excess  of  the  matricular  contributions  over  the 
appropriated  revenue,   but  this  payment  would   be  counter- 
balanced by  a  diminution  of  about  the  same  amount  in  this 
appropriated  revenue  as  compared  with  the  Estimates,  leaving 
the  actual  excess  which  these  States  had  to  pay  23,750,000 
marks  (1,187, 500Z.).     On  the  whole,  there  was  some  probability 
that  the  current  financial  year  closing  on  March  31, 1905,  would 
not  show  a  deficit,  but  the  cost  of  providing  the  Army  with  new 
weapons,  amounting  to  46,250,000  marks  (2,312,500Z.),  would, 
if  it  had  been  included  in  the  Estimates  for  1905-6,  have  raised 
the  estimated  deficit  to  121,000,000  marks  (6,050,000Z.),  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  new  loans  amounting  to  294,000,000 
marks  (14,650,000/.).      The   financial  prospect,   added   Baron 
Stengel,  was  **  a  very  dismal  one,"  and  "  it  is  impossible  to  go 
on  in  the  way  we  are  doing."    Economy  was  all  very  well,  but 
it  had  its  limits,  especially  when  it  affected  expenditure  for  the 
maintenance  and  for  the  necessary  further  development  of  the 
national  defences  on  sea  and  op  land.     Ill-considered  retrench- 
ment in  this  sphere  might  in  the  hour  of  danger  be  visited  with 
the  most  dire  retribution.     It  would  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  Empire  as  it  was  certain  that  '*  the  deficit 
with  which  they  had  had  to  contend  for  a  long  time  past  would 
be  increased  by  serious  fresh  expenditure  in  the  next  few  years." 
The  Estimates  were  the  subject  of  much  unfavourable  com- 
ment in  the  German  Parliament  on  December  5.     It  was  pointed 
out  by  the  leader  of  the  Centre,  Dr.  Spahn,  that  the  Imperial 
debt  had  now  reached  a  sum  of  about  3,500,000,000  marks 
(175,000,000/.),  representing  an  annual  burden  of  115,000,000 
marks  (5,750,()00Z.)  for  interest,  and  that  this  increase  of  debt 
was  due  to  the  Colonial  policy  of  the  Empire,  against  which  his 
party  had  always  protested.    If  fresh  taxation  became  necessary, 
it  ought  mainly  to  be  imposed  on  the  well-to-do  classes.     The 
Socialist  leader,  Herr  Bebel,  also  inveighed  against  the  excessive 
expenditure  of  the  Government  on  Colonies  and  armaments,  on 
its  subservience  to  Bussia,  and  on  its  having  caused  Englishmen 
to  believe  that  "  the  German  Navy  was  being  built  for  the  sole 
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purpose  of  striking  a  blow  at  England."  To  this  Count  Biilow 
replied  that  the  fleet  had  only  a  defensive  object  in  view,  and  in 
future  would  only  pursue  defensive  objects.  This  was  guaran- 
teed not  only  by  Germany's  need  of  peace — **  peace  with  honour, 
of  course" — but  also  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  maritime 
strength  of  other  naval  Powers.  The  number  of  maritime 
nations  had  in  recent  years  increased  far  too  rapidly  to  permit 
of  any  Power  raising  the  claim  to  the  universal  dominion  of 
the  sea.  .  .  .  What  would  a  nation  gain  to-day  if  it  overthrew 
one  of  its  maritime  rivals?  It  would,  perhaps,  destroy  the 
economic  organisation  of  its  adversary,  but  it  would  undoubtedly 
at  the  same  time  inflict  the  gravest  damage  upon  its  own  com- 
merce. It  would  be  doing  the  work  of  those  others  who  would 
gladly  take  the  vacant  places  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and 
comfortably  establish  themselves  there.  The  evil  consequences 
would  be  permanent,  and  among  them  he  reckoned  the  hatred 
and  the  bitterness  which  often  continued  for  decades  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  war  and  frequently  exercised  an  hypnotic  effect 
upon  the  former  foes.  Germany  and  France  knew  what  that 
meant.  The  practical  lesson  of  these  considerations  might  be 
drawn  in  language  Which  he  would  repeat  before  the  House  : — 

**  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  idea  of  an  Anglo-German  war 
should  be  seriously  entertained  by  sensible  people  in  either 
country.  They  will  coolly  consider  the  enormous  damage  which 
even  the  most  successful  war  of  this  character  would  work  upon 
their  own  country,  and  when  they  reckon  it  out  it  will  be  found 
that  the  stake  is  much  too  high  in  view  of  the  certain  loss. 
For  this  reason,  gentlemen,  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  take  the  hos- 
tility of  a  section  of  the  Enghsh  Press  too  tragically.  I  hope 
that  the  destinies  of  the  two  countries  will  always  be  determined 
by  those  cool  heads  who  know  that  the  best  advantage  of  Ger- 
many and  England  will  be  served  not  only  for  the  present,  but 
for  all  future  time — so  far  as  it  is  discernible  to  the  human  eye 
— by  the  maintenance  of  the  present  pacific  relations." 

The  trade  of  Germany  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
affected  by  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a 
diminution  of  7  per  cent,  in  Russian  exports  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1903,  but  this  was  attributed  mainly 
to  the  reduction  in  the  Russian  exports  of  rye,  horses,  and  oats, 
though  there  was  an  enormous  increase  in  the  exportation  of 
wheat.  Russian  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  about 
10  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  1908. 
This  increase  consisted  principally  of  steam  engines. 

Great  satisfaction  was  caused  in  September  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  betrothal  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  to  the 
Duchess  Ceciha  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  whose  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia,  great-uncle 
of  the  present  Tsar.  The  marriage  would  establish  a  family 
relationship  between  the  Royal  House  of  Prussia  and  that  of 
Denmark,  as  the  elder  sister  of  the  future  Crown  Princess  is 
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the  wife  of  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark,  the  heir  to  the  Danish 
throne.  It  was  hoped  that  by  this  marriage  the  long-cherished 
object  of  German  policy,  that  of  obtaining  access  to  the  Russo- 
Danish  family  councils  of  Copenhagen,  would  be  achieved,  and 
another  cause  of  its  popularity  was  that  the  future  Crown 
Princess,  like  the  Prussian  national  heroine.  Queen  Louisa, 
mother  of  the  Emperor  William  L,  who  was  her  great-grand- 
mother, also  came  from  Mecklenburg. 

The  annual  Congress  of  the  German  Socialist  party  met  on 
September  19  at  Bremen.  The  chief  subject  of  discussion  was 
the  conduct  of  Herr  Schippel,  a  member  of  the  party  and  the 
author  of  a  work  on  political  economy,  in  arguing  that  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  country  placed  agriculture  at  so 
great  a  disadvantage  that  it  could  not  exist  without  protection. 
Herr  Schippel  explained  that  he  had  merely  stated  the  reason 
why  the  bau/rgeoisie  had  become  protectionist,  and  must  in  the 
present  constitution  of  society  remain  so,  but  that  he  had  him- 
self always  opposed  duties  on  agricultural  produce.  This  ex- 
planation, however,  was  deemed  insufficient  by  the  Congress, 
and  a  vote  of  censure  was  passed  against  him.  In  both  the 
Prussian  and  the  German  Parliaments  Count  Biilow  took 
several  occasions  to  exercise  his  wit  on  the  Socialists,  and  in 
the  Upper  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  where  he  had  not  to 
face  the  mordant  satire  of  Herr  Bebel,  he  stated  his  views  at 
some  length  as  to  the  reason  of  the  success  of  the  SociaUst  can- 
didates in  the  last  general  election.  The  Germans,  he  said,  are 
naturally  a  discontented  race,  so  that  in  1878  or  1879  Prince 
Bismarck  had  asked,  "  Have  you  ever  seen  a  contented  Ger- 
man ?  "  One  reason  why  the  Social  Democracy  had  acquired 
so  many  non-Socialist  adherents  was  that  **  circles  and  persons 
and  newspaper  organs,  which  claimed  to  take  their  stand  on 
monarchical  principles  .  .  .  employed  with  regard  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  even  with  regard  to  a  quarter  which  ought  to  remain 
outside  discussion,  a  language  which  materially  helped  to  drive 
thousands  into  the  Social  Democratic  camp."  People  who 
read  ''certain  journals,  especially  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
must  have  imagined  that  the  Government,  by  their  unskilful- 
ness  or  want  of  patriotism,  or  even  by  acts  of  high  treason,  had 
sold  themselves  to  this  or  that  foreign  Power  or  to  the  Jesuits." 

Beferring  to  a  suggestion  that  universal  suffrage  should  be 
abolished.  Count  Biilow  said  that  if  the  German  electorate 
cannot  make  a  proper  use  of  the  existing  electoral  system,  they 
need  not  be  surprised  "  if  sooner  or  later  the  Social  Democratic 
State,  with  its  political  penal  servitude  and  its  partition  of 
property,  should  be  established,  or  if,  alternatively,  the  place  of 
the  existing  electoral  system  should  be  taken  by  a  different 
one.'*  He  further  defended  himself  against  the  charge  of  solicit- 
ing the  support  of  various  Parliamentary  parties  in  turn  by 
explaining  that  there  really  was  no  Parliamentary  system,  and, 
he  was  glad  to  say,  there  probably  never  would  be,  in  Germany, 
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owing  to  the  economic,  political,  social  and  religious  structure 
of  the  nation  ;  but  it  was  his  business,  as  a  responsible  states- 
man, to  try  to  mitigate  the  feuds  of  political  factions. 

The  death  on  September  26  of  Count  Ernst  von  Lippe- 
Biesterfeld,   Regent  of   the  German    Principality   of   Lippe- 
Detmold,  raised  a  q^uestion  of  federal  constitutional  law  which 
created  a  great  agitation  throughout  the  Empire.    The  late 
Count  had  held  his  office  in  virtue  of  the  decision  of  a  special 
Court  of  Arbitration  composed  of  six  members  of  the  High 
Court  of  the  Empire,  with  Ejng  Albert  of  Saxony  as  President, 
which  held  in  1897  that  the  rightful  heir,  Prince  Alexander 
of   Lippe-Detmold,   being    insane.   Count    Ernst  von    Lippe- 
Biesterfeld,  as  belonging  to  the  line  nearest  the  throne,  was 
entitled  to  the  office  of  Regent  and  to  the  ultimate  succession. 
The  late  reigning  prince,  however,  had  by  an  edict  of  1890 
nominated  Pnnce  Adolphus  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Emperor  William,  as  Regent  of  the  Principality  ; 
but  his  claim  to  that  office  having  been  disputed   by  Count 
Ernst  von  Lippe-Biesterfeld,  he  accepted  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Arbitration.    In  1898  the  Government  of  Lippe-Det- 
mold promulgated  with  the  consent  of  the  Diet  a  law  by  which 
the  succession  in  the  Regency  was  to  fall  to  Count  Leopold, 
the  eldest  son  of  Count  Ernst.     To  this  Prince  Adolphus  of 
Schaumburg-Lippe  objected  on  the  ground  that  the  wife  of 
Count  Ernst  was  not  of  equal  birth  and  only  belonged  to  the 
petite  noblesse.    The  question  was  referred  to  the  Federal  Council, 
which  declared  its  competence  to  settle  the  succession  under 
Article  76  of  the  Imperial  Constitution,  as  it  empowers  the 
Council  to  "  decide  controversies  between  federated  States  *' ; 
but  it  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  deal  with  the  matter  so 
long  as  there  was   no  vacancy  in  the   Regency.     On   Count 
Ernst's  death,  however,  his  son  Leopold  at  once  assumed  the 
succession,  the  Ministers  and  the  Diet  maintaining  that  the  law 
passed  in  1898  must  be  adhered  to,  and  that  the  Federal  Council 
would  have  no  right  to  interfere.    The  Emperor  WilUam,  how- 
ever, in  a  telegram  to  Count  Leopold,  condoling  with  him  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  stated  that  "  as  the  question  of  law  is  not  in 
any  way  elucidated  *'  he  could  not  recognise  any  assumption  by 
him  of  the  Regency,  "or  allow  the  troops  to  take  the  oath." 
The  Ministry  protested  in  the  Diet  against  the  Emperor's  inter- 
ference, and  declared  that  the  Government  and  the  Diet  of  the 
Principality  had  alone  the  right  of  settling  the  succession.    The 
Emperor  s  telegram  caused   so  much  indignation  among  the 
smaller  federal  States  of  the  Empire  that  Count  Biilow  found  it 
necessary  to  address  a  despatch  to  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Diet  of  Lippe  explaining  that  *'  any  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  Principality  was  far  from  His  Majesty's 
intention,*'  but  that  '*  he  could  not  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  view  of  the  Federal  Council  that  the  juridical  situation  had 
not  yet  been  cleared  up."     The  question  remained  unsettled  till 
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November,  when  an  understanding  was  effected  between  Count 
Leopold  and  the  Schaumburg-Lippe  claimants  to  refer  the 
matter  to  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  to  consist  of  iSfteen  members 
of  the  Civil  Senate  of  the  High  Court  of  the  Empire.  To  this 
the  Federal  Council  agreed,  and  the  Emperor  then  allowed  the 
troops  to  take  the  oath  to  Count  Leopold  as  provisional  Begent. 

The  King  of  Saxony  died  on  October  15,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Frederick  Augustus,  who  had  been  divorced  in  1902 
(see  Annual  Eegisteb,  1902,  p.  298). 

In  the  German  Colonies  the  chief  incident  was  the  rising  of 
the  Hereros  in  South- West  Africa,  which  continued  throughout 
the  year.  They  began  hostilities  in  January  by  surroimding  some 
of  the  German  settlements,  murdering  settlers  and  destroying 
railway  bridges  and  telegraph  lines;  while  the  main  body  of 
the  colonial  forces  under  Colonel  Leutwein,  the  governor,  was 
occupied  in  the  south  of  the  Colony,  more  than  twenty  days' 
march  distant,  in  a  guerilla  campaign  against  the  Bondelzwarts. 
The  insurrection  spread  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  the  dis- 
trict traversed  by  the  railway,  from  Swakopmund  on  the  coast 
to  Windhoek  in  the  interior,  which  was  the  one  most  thickly 
inhabited  by  German  colonists,  many  of  whom  lost  their  houses, 
their  land,  and  their  cattle.  Troops  were  speedily  despatched 
from  Germany  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  Beichstag  passed 
the  supplementary  vote  for  the  cost  of  the  expedition  without 
debate.  On  January  15  the  fortified  settlement  of  Okahanja 
was  besieged  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  attempts  of  the  troops 
to  relieve  the  garrison  failed  with  heavy  loss.  Windhoek,  the 
capital,  was  also  besieged  by  a  large  force.  Meanwhile  the 
Bondelzwarts  surrendered,  together  with  their  chief,  and  Colonel 
Leutwein  proceeded  to  Swakopmund  to  take  the  command  of 
the  troops  against  the  Hereros.  Windhoek  and  Okahanja  were 
relieved  after  severe  fighting  at  the  beginning  of  February,  and 
the  insurgents  who  had  besieged  them  withdrew  to  the  moun- 
tains, but  large  bodies  of  Hereros  were  entrenched  in  strong 
positions  on  both  sides  of  the  railway,  and  as  all  efforts  to  dis- 
lodge them  had  proved  unsuccessful,  further  reinforcements 
were  despatched  from  Germany.  On  March  13,  Major  von 
Glasenapp,  the  conmiandant  of  the  Marines  division  of  the 
expeditionary  corps,  was  surprised  at  Owikokorero  by  the  in- 
surgents while  riding  with  his  staff  ahead  of  the  main  body  of 
his  cblumn,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  seven 
officers  and  nineteen  non-conamissioned  officers  and  men  killed, 
and  three  officers,  including  the  commandant,  wounded.  This 
disaster  produced  a  great  sensation  in  Germany,  and  more 
money  was  unanimously  voted  in  the  Beichstag  for  the  further 
cost  of  the  expedition.  Another  severe  engagement  took  place 
between  Major  von  Glasenapp's  column  and  the  Hereros  on 
April  2,  in  which  the  Germans  again  suffered  considerable  loss 
before  the  insurgents  were  repulsed.  On  April  13,  too,  the 
troops  under  Colonel  Leutwein  were  attacked  at  Okatumba, 
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and  only  beat  off  their  assailants  after  ten  hoars'  hard  fighting, 
the  Germans  losing  two  officers  and  seven  troopers  killed  besides 
several  wounded.  Typhoid  broke  out  amon^  the  troops,  and 
Major  von  Glasenapp's  force,  which  had  originally  consisted  of 
twenty-two  officers  and  476  men,  was  reduced  by  deaths  in 
battle  and  from  disease  to  fourteen  officers  and  188  men.  It 
was  now  considered  necessary  to  assemble  a  much  larger  force 
in  German  South-West  Africa  to  suppress  the  rising;  a  new 
commander-in-chief,  Lieutenant-General  Trotha,  was  appointed 
and  he  sailed  with  700  officers  and  men  on  May  20.  Tins  raised 
the  total  force  in  the  Colony  to  7,500.  He  arrived  at  Swakop- 
mund  on  June  11,  and  at  once  proceeded  into  the  interior,  but 
no  considerable  engagement  took  place  until  August  11,  when 
a  strongly  entrenched  position  of  Hereros  on  the  Waterberg 
was  captured  after  two  days'  fighting.  The  German  troops, 
who  numbered  between  4,000  and  5,000,  lost  five  officers  and 
nineteen  men  killed  and  five  officers  and  fifty-two  men  wounded. 
Many  of  the  insurgents  were  killed,  but  the  majority  broke 
through  the  German  lines  and  reformed  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Colony.  Though  they  were  pursued  by  the  troops  and 
often  attacked,  no  decisive  success  was  gained ;  the  operations 
were  now  conducted  in  sandy  wastes  with  so  little  water  that  it 
was  impossible  to  prosecute  the  campaign  except  with  very 
small  bodies  of  troops,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  German  com- 
manders were  increased,  in  October,  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
Witbois,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  alliance  with  the  Germans 
and  had  been  furnished  by  them  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
General  Trotha  then  handed  over  the  conduct  of  the  operations 
against  the  Hereros  to  Major  Muhlenfels,  and  proceeded  to  the 
south  of  the  Colony  to  deal  with  the  Witboi  rising  himself. 
Although  the  German  troops  were  generally  successful  in  their 
operations  against  the  insurgents,  the  rising  had  not  been  sup- 
pressed at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  April  the  Eeichstag  voted  2,000,000  marks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  loans  to  colonists  who  had  sustained  damage 
or  loss,  and  subventions  to  those  who  had  been  rendered  neces- 
sitous, through  the  rising  of  the  Hereros  ;  and  in  November  the 
vote  was  raised  by  a  Supplementary  Estimate  to  7,000,000  marks, 
as  the  number  of  persons  requiring  assistance  in  consequence  of 
the  depredations  of  the  insurgents  had  since  been  considerably 
increased. 

In  June  a  Bill  authorising  an  Imperial  loan  for  the  railway 
from  Dar-es-Salaam  to  Mrogono,  in  German  East  Africa,  was 
passed  by  the  Reichstag.  The  Director  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, Dr.  Stuebel,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  announced  that  in 
view  of  the  general  financial  situation  of  the  Empire  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  content  with  a  narrower  gauge  for  the  railway. 
German  East  Africa  was  twice  the  size  of  Germany  ;  it  certainly 
created  the  impression  of  being  unproductive,  but  neither  the 
climate  nor  the  soil  were  in  anywise  unfavourable  to  an  un- 
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bounded  increase  of  the  population  and  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Colony.  One  of  the  great  recommendations  in 
favour  of  the  railway  lay  in  the  faciUties  it  would  aflford  for  cotton- 
growing.  The  encouragement  of  cotton  culture  in  the  German 
Colonies  would  divert  to  German  industry  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  the  250,000,000  marks  (12,500,000/.)  which  were  now 
annually  being  paid  to  America  for  the  raw  product.  Dr.  Stuebel 
added  that  the  railway  would  further  possess  a  certain  utility 
from  the  military  point  of  view.  Its  construction  would  justify 
the  reduction  of  the  Colonial  force  by  one  company,  and  this 
reduction  would  effect  a  yearly  saving  of  113,000  marks  (5,650Z.). 

The  Estimates  for  Kiao-chau  were  passed  in  full  in  March. 
Notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  Centre  and  the  Badicals 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  German  force  in  the  province  of  Chi-li, 
the  amount  asked  by  the  Government  for  this  force  was  also 
passed,  with  some  slight  reductions  in  the  establishment  of 
ofi&cers  and  their  pay.  The  Foreign  Secretary  stated  on  this 
occasion  that  the  German  Government  did  not  contemplate  the 
occupation  of  the  province  of  Chi-li  by  German  troops  for  an 
indefinite  period.  On  the  contrary,  efforts  were  being  made  to 
disband  the  German  East  Asiatic  Brigade  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  sincerity  of  the  Government's  intentions  was  clearly  shown 
by  the  reduction  of  the  force  from  20,000  to  4,800  men,  and 
latterly  to  its  present  strength  of  2,600  men.  But  it  would  be 
undeniably  inexpedient  to  weaken  the  German  military  forces 
in  China  or  to  effect  material  changes  of  organisation  at  the 
present  moment  while  the  war  was  in  progress. 

In  December  an  official  statement  was  published,  pointing 
out  that  while  in  1896  in  all  the  German  Protectorates  in  Africa 
and  in  the  South  Seas  the  revenue  only  covered  27*4  per  cent, 
of  the  regular  expenditure,  in  1904  this  percentage  had  increased 
to  48' 5  per  cent.  If  South- West  Africa  is  excluded  from  this 
Estimate,  the  revenue  there  having  decreased  owing  to  the  war, 
the  receipts  from  the  German  Colonies  in  1904  covered  61*5  per 
cent,  of  the  expenditure,  as  against  53*4  in  1903  and  39  per 
cent,  in  1896. 

In  foreign  affairs  Germany  continued  to  court  the  favour  of 
Bussia,  and  during  the  Busso-Japanese  war,  though  she  kept 
technically  within  the  lines  of  international  law,  her  neutrality, 
so  far  as  Bussia  was  concerned,  was  conspicuously  a  **  benevo- 
lent "  one.  In  January  the  Socialists  raised  a  debate  in  the 
Beichstag  on  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  authorities  in  assist- 
ing the  Bussian  police  to  prosecute  Bussian  and  German  subjects 
in  Germany  for  political  agitation  against  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment. The  Socialist  Deputy  for  Konigsberg,  Herr  Haase,  stated 
that  the  centre  of  the  Bussian  poUce  department  in  Germany 
was  in  Berlin,  where  a  M.  Tardik  drew  a  salary  of  36,000  marks 
(1,800Z.)  and  was  addressed  by  his  subordinates  as  **  Excellency.** 
He  employed  a  large  number  of  agents,  the  ntaies  of  some  of 
whom  were  given.     It  was  untrue  to  say  that  this  elabor^^ 
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system  of  Russian  police  in  Germany  existed  in  order  to  exer- 
cise smrveillance  over  **  Anarchists."  All  Russian  subjects 
residing  in  Germany,  and  particularly  Russian  students,  were 
controlled  by  police  spies ;  the  students  were  all  regarded  as 
anarchists  and  were  subjected  to  unexampled  treatment.  The 
Russian  police  spies  entered  their  lodgings  and  examined  their 
books,  papers,  etc.,  often  bribing  their  landlords.  Post  Office 
officials  had  been  induced  to  break  the  secrecy  of  the  Post  Office. 
Russian  subjects  were  expelled  if  the  Russian  police  had  any- 
thing against  them  and  were  sent  over  the  Russian  frontier, 
which  was  equivalent  to  extradition  without  a  legal  basis. 

The  pohce  spies,  Herr  Haase  continued,  had  committed 
crimes  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession.  Russian  subjects  had 
been  kept  ten  weeks  in  prison  on  the  suspicion  that  they  were 
connected  with  a  secret  society  in  Switzerland.  Proceedings  for 
high  treason  against  the  Russian  Empire  and  for  insulting  the 
Tsar  by  printed  writings  had  been  instituted.  The  Russian 
Government  had  been  asked  to  apply  for  the  institution  of  these 
proceedings.  The  incriminated  documents  had  been  withheld 
from  the  accused  and  their  advocate.  He  thought  it  a  disgrace 
that  men  and  women  whose  offence  was  their  love  of  hberty 
should  be  extradited  to  the  Russian  Government  at  the  instance 
of  Russian  police  spies. 

The  Foreign  Secretary,  Baron  von  Richthof en,  admitted  that 
a  Russian  official  attached  to  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Berlin  was 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  observing  Russian  anarchists  resident 
in  Germany  and  of  reporting  upon  them  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, but  stated  that  he  was  unaware  of  anything  which  would 
show  that  this  Russian  official  extended  his  activity  to  German 
subjects.  The  aboUtion  of  the  existing  state  of  things  did  not 
appear  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor  to  be  desirable,  since  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  Empire  that  the  activity  of  foreign  anarchists 
in  Germany  should  be  observed  by  agents  of  their  country  so  far 
as  this  could  be  done  without  the  exercise  of  a  public  office.  With 
regard  to  the  prosecution  of  German  subjects  in  Konigsberg  for 
alleged  high  treason  against  the  Russian  Empire  and  for  insult- 
ing the  Tsar,  and  with  regard  to  the  institution  of  these  proceed- 
ings before  the  Russian  Government  had  made  an  application, 
Baron  von  Richthofen  pointed  out  that  these  matters  belonged 
to  the  competence  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Justice.  There 
had  been  no  infringement  of  the  law  of  the  Empire,  since  a  war- 
rant could  legally  be  issued  before  the  application  requisite  for  a 
prosecution  had  been  received. 

To  this  somewhat  lame  defence  Herr  Bebel  replied  that  any 
one  who  was  discontented  with  the  state  of  things  in  Russia 
was  described  as  an  anarchist,  and  in  this  sense  Count  Tolstoi 
himself  was  one.  It  was  a  piece  of  barbarism  to  conduct  those 
whom  the  Prussian  Government  expelled  at  the  request  of 
Russia  across  the  Russian  frontier,  since  that  was  equivalent  to 
sending  them  to  the  mines  of  Siberia  or  the  dungeons  of  the 
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Peter  and  Paul  fortress.  In  Russia  not  only  the  German  advo- 
cates of  freedom  between  1840  and  1850,  but  even  a  man  like 
the  present  Conservative  leader  in  the  Prussian  Chamber,  Count 
Limburg-Stirum,  would  have  been  sent  to  Siberia.  There  were 
Russian  police  centres  not  only  in  Berlin,  but  in  Darmstadt, 
Munich,  and  other  cities,  and  the  German  police  were  merely  their 
tools,  for  they  could  not  read  the  Russian  language  so  as  to  be 
able  to  examine  incriminated  documents  or  pamphlets.  In  Italy 
eighteen  months  ago  a  popular  storm  of  indignation  had  pre- 
vented the  extradition  of  the  Russian  Gotz  when  he  was  arrested 
at  the  instance  of  a  Russian  police  spy,  but  the  ambition  of  the 
German  Government  seemed  to  be  to  **  black  Russia's  boots." 

Notwithstanding  the  protests  of  newspapers  of  all  shades  in 
Germany  against  the  subservience  thus  displayed  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  towards  Russia,  twelve  Russian  subjects, 
mostly  students  at  the  Berlin  University,  were  expelled  from 
Prussia  in  March  for  having  attended  a  meeting  held  at  Berhn 
to  protest  against  the  expulsion  of  so-called  anarchists  by  the 
Prussian  Government ;  and  in  July  all  Germany  was  scandalised 
by  the  revelations  which  were  made  at  a  trial  of  nine  Germans 
of  the  lower  classes  at  Eonigsberg  for  sedition,  conspiracy,  and 
lese-^majesU  against  the  person  of  the  Tsar,  and  for  circulating 
books  and  pamphlets  attacking  him  and  his  Government.  After 
a  preliminary  investigation  of  nine  months  it  was  shown  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  trial  that  no  legal  basis  existed  for  the  charge 
of  sedition,  and  after  the  proceedings  had  lasted  nearly  a  fort- 
night the  court  dismissed  the  major  charges  of  the  indictment 
in  the  case  of  all  the  prisoners.  On  the  count  of  conspiracy  the 
decision  of  the  court  condemned  six  of  the  accused  to  sentences 
of  imprisonment  ranging  from  three  months  to  two  weeks. 
Some  of  the  accused  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  the  majority 
of  them  knew  not  a  single  word  of  Russian,  the  language  in 
which  the  incriminating  literature  was  written,  while  all  stoutly 
denied  that  they  were  aware  of  the  alleged  '*  terrorist*'  tendency 
of  the  pamphlets  and  books  confiscated  in  their  possession. 
Further,  it  was  shown  that  when  the  bundles  of  Tbooks  and 
pamphlets  were  confiscated  by  the  poUce,  a  selection  of  them 
was  sent  to  the  Russian  Consul-General  at  Eonigsberg  for  him 
to  translate  extracts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Prussian  authorities, 
in  order  that  the  nature  of  their  contents  might  determine  the 
course  of  action  for  the  police.  The  defending  counsel  read  out 
certain  passages  in  which  "terrorist"  methods  were  recom- 
mended, and  which  the  Russian  Consul  had  stated  that  he  had 
himself  transcribed  and  translated  from  the  confiscated  papers, 
and  that  official  was  requested  to  find  these  passages  in  the 
original  text.  The  Consul,  on  being  put  into  the  witness-box, 
confessed  that  he  could  not  find  the  incriminating  passages. 
Some  of  the  quotations  were  found  to  be  purely  imaginary,  while 
others  had  been  mutilated  and  distorted  so  as  to  represent  the 
Russian  official  view  of  revolutionary  doctrines.     The  books  and 
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pamphlets,  in  fact,  tamed  out  to  be  merely  such  as  could  be  objec- 
tionable only  to  those  who  desire  the  continuance  of  the  present 
rSgime  in  Russia ;  and  the  accused,  who  were  paid  for  sending 
them,  as  they  did  other  packets,  to  Russia,  and  who  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  their  contents,  had  been  prosecuted  for  sedition 
and  incitement  to  anarchy  and  murder.  Nor  was  this  all,  for 
it  was  very  questionable  whether,  under  the  Prussian  law,  the 
Government  was  even  justified  in  instituting  the  prosecution. 
The  essential  condition  of  the  validity  of  legal  proceedings  in 
Germany  for  sedition  against  the  Tsar  and  his  Empire  was 
that  reciprocal  treatment  should  be  carried  out  by  the  Russian 
Government  for  similar  offences  within  its  jurisdiction.  Here, 
again,  the  Prussian  authorities  blindly  accepted  the  diotum  of 
the  Russian  Consul-General  at  Konigsberg,  who  supplied  them 
with  a  translation  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  Russian  criminal 
law  in  which  this  reciprocity  was  alleged  to  be  guaranteed  in 
cases  of  sedition  and  of  kindred  offences,  but  omitted  the  saving 
clause  of  the  paragraph  which  demands  that  the  reciprocity  in 
question  must  be  explicitly  guaranteed  by  Act  or  Statute  or 
by  Treaty.  No  such  guarantee  existed  between  Russia  and 
Prussia,  and  the  court  was  therefore  obliged  to  acquit  the 
accused  of  the  charges  referring  to  the  Tsar  and  his  Govern- 
ment, and  to  condemn  them  only  on  the  technical  charge  of 
conspiracy. 

A  commercial  treaty  between  Germany  and  Russia  was 
concluded  on  July  28,  and  the  acceptance  by  Russia  of  the 
increased  corn  duties  of  the  new  German  tariff  (see  Annual 
Register,  1901,  p.  268,  and  Annual  Register,  1902,  pp.  285, 
286)  created  some  satisfaction  in  agricultural  circles,  though  in 
the  Reichstag  their  representatives  maintained  that  these  duties 
were  fixed  at  too  low  a  rate  in  the  tariff. 

Considerable  discontent  was  created  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
in  consequence  of  the  stopping  by  a  Russian  cruiser,  the  Smolensk, 
of  the  German  mail  steamer  Prinz  Heinrich  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  its  mails  for  Japan,  the  sinking  of  another  German 
steamer,  the  Theay  by  the  Vladivostok  squadron,  and  the  capture 
of  various  German  ships  in  the  Red  Sea  on  suspicion  of  carry- 
ing contraband  of  war ;  but  these  incidents  were  mostly  discussed 
in  the  semi-oflBcial  paper  in  a  tone  of  apology,  and  the  speedy 
payment  of  compensation  and  the  release  of  the  captured  vessels 
soon  silenced  the  protests  which  were  made  at  the  high-handed 
conduct  of  the  Russian  cruisers.  Notwithstanding  the  denials 
of  the  semi-official  Press,  it  daily  became  more  evident  that 
some  sort  of  understanding,  whether  written  or  verbal,  existed 
between  Russia  and  Germany  in  relation  to  the  war.  Rus- 
sian deserters  crossing  the  German  frontier  were  sent  back  to 
Russia,  the  number  of  troops  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was 
considerably  diminished  in  order  to  provide  reinforcements  for 
the  army  in  Manchuria,  ocean  liners  and  other  ships  registered 
as  auxiliary  cruisers  of  the  German  Imperial  Navy  were  sold  to 
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the  Bussian  Admiralty,  a  whole  fleet  of  German  colliers  accom- 
panied the  Baltic  fleet  on  its  journey  to  the  Pacific,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  acceptcmce  by  Bussia  of  the  high 
German  Customs  tariff  was  also  part  of  the  general  arrangements 
made  by  the  two  Powers  in  this  connection.  Further,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Tibetan  treaty,  the  organ  of  the  German  Legation 
at  Pekin  published  articles  tending  to  deter  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment from  assenting  to  the  treaty  and  supporting  the  Bussian 
objections  to  it ;  while  in  the  Near  East  Germany  lent  effective 
support  to  the  efforts  of  Bussia  and  Austria  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  revival,  in  October,  of  the  old  arrangement  under  which  for 
several  generations  the  military  attaches  of  Bussia  and  of  Prussia 
(afterwards  of  Germany)  held  the  rank  of  military  plenipoten- 
tiaries with  the  right  of  personal  access  to  the  Sovereigns  to  whom 
they  were  accredited,  was  the  crowning  evidence  of  the  renewal 
of  the  intimate  relations  between  the  two  Courts  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  discovery  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  HI. 
of  the  secret  alliance  between  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  desire  of  the  German  Emperor  to  cultivate  friendly  re- 
lations with  England,  notwithstanding  the  proceedings  of  his 
Government,  was  manifested  by  the  accession  of  Germany  in 
June  to  the  arrangements  made  under  the  Anglo-French  agree- 
ment as  to  Egypt ;  by  the  hearty  reception  which  he  gave  shortly 
after  to  King  Edward  during  his  visit  to  Ejel,  and  by  the  visit 
of  the  German  fleet  to  Plymouth.  In  July  an  arbitration  agree- 
ment, similar  to  that  which  had  been  concluded  with  France, 
was  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany;  and  the 
demand  of  the  German  Colonial  Society  and  the  Pan-German 
Congress  for  the  vindication  of  Germany's  "commercial  and 
political  rights  in  Morocco  **  in  view  of  the  agreement  concluded 
with  regard  to  that  country  between  England  and  France,  and 
for  securing  '*  a  German  naval  base  "  on  the  Moroccan  coast, 
met  with  no  response  from  the  German  Government.  But  as 
regards  the  Far  East  the  German  Emperor  openly  favoured  a 
policy  of  Bussian  and  German  aggrandisement  at  whatever 
cost  to  British  trade  and  industry.  When  the  Petropavlovsk 
was  sunk  he  sent  a  telegram  of  condolence  proclaiming  that 
'*  Bussian  mourning  was  German  mourning  " ;  and  when  the 
Viborg  regiment  of  infantry,  of  which  he  was  the  honorary 
colonel,  was  despatched  to  the  war  he  telegraphed  to  its  com- 
mander congratulating  it  on  its  prospect  of  meeting  the  enemy 
and  having  the  ''  honour  of  fighting  for  the  Fatherland,*'  and 
expressing  his  wishes  for  its  success.  When  the  Bussian  fleet 
put  to  sea  from  Port  Arthur  on  June  23,  its  object  was  mani- 
festly to  make  for  the  German  harbour  of  Kiao-chou,  where  it 
could  be  dismantled  and  be  again  at  the  disposal  of  Bussia  after 
the  war,  that  being  the  only  means  of  saving  it  from  destruction 
by  the  Japanese.  In  the  province  of  Shantung,  too,  Germany's 
scheme  of  assuming  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Bussia  in  Man- 
churia had  been  partly  carried  out,  though  the  Bussian  reverses 
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had  prevented  her  from  completing  it.  She  had  secured  rail- 
way and  mining  monopolies  there  and  an  extensive  postal 
system  of  her  own,  and  there  were  upwards  of  500  German 
officials,  professors,  and  traders  in  the  province.  Even  in  Chifu, 
its  treaty  port,  the  harbour-master  and  the  Imperial  Chinese 
postmaster  were  both  Germans. 

As  regards  the  German  relations  with  France,  the  only  note- 
worthy incident  was  the  following  remark  made  by  Count 
Bulow  in  the  Reichstag  on  April  14  in  discussing  the  Anglo- 
French  understanding,  as  to  which  Count  Reventlow  had  said 
that  Germany  might  find  it  to  her  advantage  to  promote  friction 
between  other  Powers :  "  If  one  is  absolutely  determined  to 
create  points  of  friction  it  is  a  mistake  to  proclaim  it  from  the 
house-tops.  Frederick  the  Great  perhaps  now  and  then  made 
a  Macchiavellian  move  in  his  policy,  but  he  had  previously 
written  his  '  Anti-Macchiavel.' " 

With  Italy,  notwithstanding  her  rapprochement  with  France 
and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  value  to  her  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  the  relations  of  Grermany  continued  to  be  cordiaL  The 
German  Emperor  met  the  King  of  Italy  at  Naples  in  March, 
and  in  September  Signor  Giolitti  paid  a  visit  to  Count  Bulow 
at  Nordemey.  No  special  political  importance  was  attached  to 
these  visits. 

In  December  a  political  mission,  conducted  by  an  official 
of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  proceeded  to  Abyssinia  with  the 
—  at  anyrate,  ostensible  —  object  of  opening  the  Abyssinian 
market,  which  had  hitherto  been  almost  a  preserve  of  France 
and  Switzerland,  to  German  trade. 

n.  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

In  Austria-Hungary  obstruction  continued  to  paralyse  Parlia- 
mentary action  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year.  The 
Hungarian  Premier,  Count  Tisza,  was,  however,  more  fortunate 
in  this  respect  than  his  colleague  at  Vienna.  On  March  10,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Hungarian  Parliament  to  resume  its  func- 
tions, he  moved :  (1)  That,  during  the  period  requisite  for  the 
granting  of  supply,  the  adoption  of  the  Recruits  Bills,  the  pre- 
liminary arrangement  of  commercial  and  economic  treaties,  and 
the  definite  reform  of  the  standing  orders — but  in  no  case  for 
more  than  one  year — the  present  standing  orders  be  so  supple- 
mented and  modified  that  after  hearing  two  speakers  the 
President  may  call  upon  the  House  to  vote  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  measures  by  show  of  hands ;  (2)  that  the  reports 
of  Parliamentary  commissions  upon  those  measures  shall  be 
handed  in  within  a  fixed  time ;  (3)  that  at  the  beginning  of  or 
during  a  debate  the  President  shall,  upon  receipt  of  a  motion 
signed  by  thirty  Deputies,  fix  the  maxirmim  duration  of  the 
debate,  during  which  time  no  other  issues  of  any  kind  may  be 
raised  ;  (4)  that  all  decisi"         "  "^He  House  be  taken  by  show  of 
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hands ;  (5)  that  the  third  reading  of  a  Bill  take  place  immedi- 
ately after  the  second  reading ;  (6)  that  a  sitting  be  not  closed 
until  the  measure  under  discussion  have  been  passed  or  rejected  ; 
(7)  that  every  sitting  begin  with  the  discussion  of  the  first  point 
upon  the  order  of  the  day,  and  that  the  proceedings  be  not 
interrupted  in  any  circumstances  whatsoever  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  fixed  for  dealing  with  that  point ;  (8)  that  all 
provisions  of  the  existing  standing  orders  which  sanction  the 
interruption  of  a  debate  be  suspended ;  (9)  that  the  President 
be  empowered  to  prohibit  speeches  made  for  the  purpose  of 
wasting  time  and  to  punish  uproarious  or  disobedient  Deputies 
by  having  them  excluded  from  the  sitting ;  and  (10)  that  reports 
of  the  commission  on  Parliamentary  immunity,  which  has  to 
deal  with  cases  of  disobedience  or  uproar,  be  made  during  the 
next  sitting  and  voted  upon  by  show  of  hands. 

In  order  to  clear  the  road  for  the  discussion  of  this  motion 
and  to  force  the  hands  of  the  Opposition,  Count  Tisza  withdrew 
all  the  bills  on  the  table  of  the  House,  including  the  Becruits 
Bills,  upon  which  M.  Koloman  Thaly,  the  honorary  president  of 
the  Independent  party,  appealed  in  the  name  of  M.  Kossuth, 
who  was  absent  through  illness,  to  the  Catholic  people's  party 
(see  Annual  Eegister,  1903,  p.  300)  to  abandon  their  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  and  allow  the  Becruits  Bills  to  pass,  so  as  to 
restore  the  time-expired  men  and  the  reservists  to  their  homes. 
Count  Tisza  having  then  promised  to  withdraw  his  motion  if 
the  Becruits  Bill  were  allowed  to  pass,  the  obstructionists 
yielded,  and  the  Bill  became  law,  together  with  a  provisional 
financial  agreement  with  Croatia,  which  completed  the  pro- 
gramme laid  down  by  the  Premier  for  execution  before  Easter. 
The  House  also  accepted  a  vote  on  account  of  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  passed  a  Bill  of  indenmity  for  the 
last  half-year  of  1903,  during  which  government  had  been 
carried  on  without  supply.  This  was  a  great  triumph  for  Count 
Tisza,  who  in  the  struggle  with  the  Opposition  had  proved 
himself  a  master  of  Parliamentary  management  and  a  keen 
and  effective  debater.  He  also  dealt  with  great  vigour  and 
success  with  a  ''  strike  '*  of  the  employes  on  the  State  railways, 
which  took  place  in  April.  The  men,  who  claimed  an  increase 
of  pay,  were,  to  a  great  extent,  incited  by  the  members  of  the 
Opposition.  The  leader  of  the  strikers  was  arrested  ;  their  camp 
was  surrounded  by  police  and  soldiers,  and  gradually  broken  up, 
and  the  work  on  the  railways  was  assigned  to  the  railway 
regiment  and  railwaymen  liable  to  military  service  in  the 
reserve.  Most  of  the  men  then  returned  to  their  posts,  and  to 
prevent  a  scene  in  the  House  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Opposition,  the  Parhamentary  session  was  closed.  Biots  in  sup- 
port of  the  railwaymen  took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
but  were  speedily  suppressed  by  the  military  and  police. 

Count  Tisza's  triumph,  however,  was  short-lived.  When 
the  Hungarian  Parliament  re-assembled  in  October  he  moved 
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that,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  systematic  obstruction  which 
had  reduced  the  Legislature  to  impotence,  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  revise  the  standing  orders  of  the  House.  M. 
Eossuth  objected  to  this  motion,  saymg  that  the  Opposition  was 
determined  to  defend  most  strenuously  the  retention  of  the 
present  standing  orders.  The  motion  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority,  but  Count  Apponjd,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
united  Opposition,  declared  that  he  would  refuse  to  recognise 
the  revised  standing  orders,  as  they  would  be  illegal  and  the 
King  would  be  prevented  by  his  oath  to  the  constitution  from 
sanctioning  them — thus  denying  the  competence  of  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament  to  reform  its  own  procedure.  This  curious 
interpretation  of  Hungarian  constitu^onal  law  seems  to  have 
produced  a  considerable  impression  on  the  House,  and  several 
members  of  the  Liberal  or  Government  party,  including  Count 
Juhus  Andrassy,  accordingly  withdrew  from  the  party.  Count 
Tisza,  on  the  other  hand,  m  view  of  the  threatened  obstruction 
of  the  Opposition,  revived  the  guillotine  motion  (see  p.  292), 
which  he  had  withdrawn  in  March  in  consequence  of  the 
Opposition  having  agreed  to  pass  the  Government  Bills  which 
were  then  pending.  This  motion,  which  was  now  proposed  by 
the  Liberal  deputy,  Baron  Daniel,  and  was  consequently  known 
as  the  ''  Lex  Daniel,"  was  passed  by  the  Liberal  majority  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  Opposition  to  cry  down  the 
Liberal  speakers  and  to  prevent  its  coming  to  a  division ;  and 
the  House  was  tben  adjourned  for  a  fortnight  in  the  hope  that 
by  that  time  its  members  would  have  calmed  down. 

The  Opposition,  however,  appealed  to  the  Crown  against  the 
Prime  Mimster ;  numerous  meetings  were  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  though  the  Opposition,  which  now  consisted 
of  190  members  out  of  451,  was  composed  of  such  heterogeneous 
elements  as  the  Radical  advocates  of  Hungarian  independence 
under  M.  Kossuth,  the  Catholic  people's  party  under  Count 
Zichy,  and  the  Liberal-Conservative  Separatists  under  Count 
Apponyi,  the  great  popularity  of  the  latter  as  an  orator  and 
patriot  kept  them  together,  especially  as  he  hinted  that  Count 
Tisza  was  seeking  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Austrian  Court  by 
sapping  the  constitutional  hberties  of  his  countrymen.  The 
speeches  made  at  these  meetings  only  fanned  the  flame  of  public 
excitement,  and  the  Opposition  leaders  even  went  so  fax  as  to 
plead  that  inasmuch  as  under  the  existing  law  there  were  only 
900,000  electors  out  of  the  17,000,000  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  the 
Hungarian  Parhament  could  not  be  regarded  as  representing  the 
nation,  although  they  knew  well  that  any  considerable  extension 
of  the  suffrage  would  not  give  a  majority  to  the  Magyar  Oppo- 
sition, but  to  the  non-Magyar  races — the  Eoumanians  and  the 
Slavs — who  are  scarcely  represented  in  the  House  at  ail.  Count 
Tisza  strove  to  weaken  the  hostility  of  the  Opposition  by  pro- 
mising that  the  new  Army  Bills  would  be  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  two  years'  service,  and  that  the  Hungarian  Honveds 
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would  be  strengthened  by  the  creation  of  artillery  regiments, 
but  the  new  session  opened  on  December  13  with  a  scandalous 
outrage  which  showed  that  the  Opposition  were  more  determined 
in  their  resistance  to  the  Government  than  ever.  They  entered 
the  House  before  the  usual  time  of  meeting,  assaulted  the  pohce 
when  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  some  of  the  members  from 
mounting  the  President's  platform,  tore  down  the  woodwork, 
destroyed  the  furniture,  and  finally  had  themselves  photographed, 
with  the  ex-Premier  Baron  Banffy  at  their  head,  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruin  they  had  vnrought.  This  extraordinary  scene  was 
described  by  M.  Kossuth  as  ''  a  symbol  of  the  political  maturity 
of  the  Magyars,  who,  after  asserting  their  rights,  refrain  from 
excesses,"  and  by  Count  Apponyi  as  an  evidence  of  "the  im- 
portance attached  to  continuity  of  legal  right  in  Hungary." 
When  the  broken  furniture  was  removed  and  the  House  was 
restored  to  something  like  its  former  appearance,  the  members 
returned,  but  all  the  attempts  of  the  Government  to  speak  were 
howled  down  by  the  Opposition. 

Count  Tisza  now  determined  to  appeal  to  the  country.  On 
December  16  he  announced  in  the  House  that  a  general 
election  would  take  place  in  February,  1905,  so  as  to  enable  the 
nation  to  decide  between  the  Opposition  and  the  Government, 
and  appealed  to  the  Opposition  to  grant  supply  so  as  to  cover 
the  electoral  period.  This  announcement  was  received  by  them 
with  a  storm  of  protests;  the  House  was  again  adjourned  to 
December  28,  when  Count  Tisza  again  made  his  appeal,  and 
Count  Apponyi  stated  in  reply  that  the  Opposition  would  refuse 
supply  unless  the  **Lex  Daniel"  were  abrogated.  Under  the 
laws  of  1848  the  exercise  of  the  Eoyal  prerogative  of  dissolving 
Parhament  had  been  made  conditional  on  the  voting  of  supply 
for  the  year  in  which  the  dissolution  should  take  place.  That 
condition,  however,  was  removed  by  the  laws  of  1867,  which 
recognised  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  Parhament  at  any 
moment  for  any  reason,  but  laid  upon  the  responsible  Ministry 
a  constitutional  obhgation  to  convoke  the  new  Parliament  in 
time  to  discuss  and  adopt  the  final  accounts  for  the  preceding 
year  and  the  Estimates  for  the  following  year.  Count  Tisza 
accordingly  announced  that  the  election  would  take  place 
whether  supply  was  voted  or  not,  as  the  new  Parhament  would 
be  convoked  in  ample  time  for  the  discussion  of  the  accounts 
and  Estimates.  The  Opposition,  on  the  other  hand,  declared 
that  the  condition  laid  down  by  the  laws  of  1848  must  be  ful- 
filled— while  at  the  same  time  insisting  on  their  right  to  prevent 
its  fulfilment — and  that  not  only  would  the  election  be  illegal, 
but  that  all  laws  passed  under  the  reformed  procedure  laid  down 
by  the  **Lex  Daniel'*  by  the  Parhament  so  illegally  elected 
would  be  invalid.  By  this  declaration  they  finally  accepted  the 
view,  which  had  been  held  all  along  by  M.  Kossuth  and  his 
supporters,  that  the  duahst  arrangement  was  null  and  void,  and 
that  the  only  legal  basis  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  Hun- 
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garian  State  is  the  complete  separation  of  that  State  from 
Austria  in  all  respects  except  that  of  a  common  Sovereign. 

In  Austria  the  antagonism  between  Czechs  and  Germans 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  university  at  Vienna  had  to  be 
closed  for  the  winter  term.  At  Prague  German  windows  were 
smashed  and  the  German  students  were  mobbed  on  taking  their 
usual  promenade  along  the  Graben  wearing  their  national  caps 
and  colours.  At  Linz  a  concert  by  Jan  Eubehk  was  violently 
interrupted  and  windows  and  mirrors  were  smashed  by  a  mob 
anxious  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  German  over  Czech 
civilisation,  and  at  Vienna  a  gang  of  Pan-Germans  attempted 
to  sack  a  Czech  club ;  while  in  the  Reichsrath  the  whole  time 
of  the  House  was  taken  up  in  futile  exchanges  of  abuse  between 
the  representatives  of  the  two  nationalities.  Dr.  Eramarz,  the 
Young  Czech  leader,  challenged  the  Germans  to  put  an  end  to 
Czech  obstruction  by  carrying  out  a  drastic  reform  of  the  stand- 
ing orders,  but  the  Germans  thought  it  would  be  better  that 
Parliament  should  be  degraded  by  Czech  obstruction  than  run 
the  risk  of  having  effective  standing  orders  used  eventually 
against  an  obstructive  German  minority  whenever  the  Czechs, 
by  coalition  with  the  Poles,  should  have  gained  control  of  the 
Government.  The  Korber  Cabinet  represented  for  the  Germans 
protection  from  a  Slav  Clerical  Administration  against  which 
obstruction  would  be  their  only  arm,  while  Czechish  obstruction 
was  directed  against  the  person  of  Dr.  Korber,  because  he  had 
refused  to  comply  vdth  the  Czech  demands,  in  the  hope  that  by 
demonstrating  his  failure  to  restore  normal  parliamentary  con- 
ditions in  Austria  they  might  finally  discredit  him  in  the  highest 
quarters  and  bring  about  his  dismissal.  Finding  it  useless  to 
keep  the  Reichsrath  open  merely  as  a  battleground  between 
Germans  and  Czechs,  the  Premier  adjourned  its  sittings  on 
March  22. 

The  example  of  obstruction  set  by  the  Reichsrath  was 
followed  in  most  of  the  provincial  Diets.  The  Bohemian  Diet 
became  such  a  bear-garden  that  it  had  to  be  closed  after  two 
days'  sittings,  and  those  of  Carinthia  and  Dalmatia  were  also 
rendered  powerless  by  the  obstruction  of  noisy  minorities.  In 
striking  contrast  to  these  turbulent  assemblies  was  the  Diet  of 
Galicia,  which  got  through  its  labours  with  decency  and  order, 
the  antagonism  of  Poles  and  Ruthenians,  of  Conservatives, 
Radicals,  and  Socialists  manifesting  itself  only  by  legitimate 
means  and  not  in  any  case  overstepping  the  limits  of  fair  debate. 
The  Polish  majority  not  only  passed  a  motion  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Ruthenian  gymnasium  at  Stanislawow,  but  also, 
at  the  instance  of  their  Vice-President,  consented  to  the  intro- 
duction of  six  Ruthenians  and  a  Jew  in  the  Galician  Educational 
Council,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ruthenian  language  as  an 
obligatory  subject  in  the  middle-class  schools,  and  even  to  the 
rant  of  a  subvention  of  300,000  crowns  for  the  erection  of  a 
Ruthenian  theatre  at  Lem^  These  measures  naturally  did 
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much  to  alleviate  the  racial  strife  between  the  Poles  and  the 
Buthenians,  and  tended  materially  to  smooth  the  course  of 
business  in  the  Diet. 

The  Beichsrath  was  again  opened  on  November  17,  but 
neither  the  Germans  nor  the  Czechs  showed  any  disposition  to 
accept  a  compromise  between  their  rival  claims,  each  party 
threatening  to  resume  obstruction  if  any  concession  were  made 
to  the  other.  The  situation  was  still  further  complicated  by  a 
disgraceful  riot  which  had  taken  place  at  Innsbriick  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  when  the  German  students  demonstrated  against  the 
Italians  who  had  assembled  with  their  professors  at  a  hotel  to 
inaugurate  the  academic  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  establish- 
ment in  the  university  of  a  temporary  faculty  of  law  for  the 
Italian  students.  Some  of  the  Germans  were  wounded  and  one 
killed  by  revolver  bullets  fired  by  the  Italians,  after  which  the 
German  students  destroyed  both  the  hotel  and  the  building 
where  the  Italian  law  classes  were  to  meet.  Although  Dr. 
Korber  defended  the  action  of  the  Government  in  establishing 
an  Italian  faculty  at  Innsbruck  by  pointing  out  that  the  Ger- 
mans themselves  had  recognised  &Lat  from  their  standpoint  it 
was  far  less  dangerous  for  the  Italian  officials  necessary  for  the 
State  Administration  to  be  educated  in  a  German  centre  under 
German  control  than  in  an  Itahan  university  at  Trieste,  the 
sole  port  of  German  Austria,  he  was  violently  attacked  by 
several  leading  German  members  for  his  conduct  in  the  matter, 
and  it  now  became  evident  that  the  Germans  were  as  hostile  to 
his  Government  as  the  Czechs.  He  attempted  to  obtain  the 
authority  of  the  House  for  refunding  to  the  Treasury  a  sum  of 
3,000,000^.  advanced  by  it  for  the  redemption  of  public  debt, 
hoping  to  do  so  by  connecting  the  Bill  for  this  purpose  with 
another  for  the  relief  of  the  agriculturists  who  had  suffered  from 
the  drought  of  the  summer,  but  the  Budget  Commission  of  the 
Beichsrath  rejected  his  proposal  on  December  9,  and  he  resigned 
the  Premiership  immediately  after  Christmas.  He  was  succeeded 
on  December  31  by  Baron  Gautsch,  who  had  been  Prime 
Minister  in  1897  after  the  fall  of  the  Badeni  Cabinet  (see 
Annual  Begisteb,  1897,  p.  293). 

The  Austro-Hungarian  delegations  met  at  Buda-Pesth  on 
May  15.  Much  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  Estimate  for 
military  and  naval  expenditure  which  was  laid  before  them  by 
the  Government,  as  it  far  exceeded  the  amount  asked  for  in  pre- 
vious years  ;  88,000,000  kronen  (3,666,000Z.)  were  demanded  for 
the  Army  and  75,176,000  kronen  (3,112,500Z.)  for  the  Navy,  and 
these  sums  formed  only  a  part  of  the  total  extraordinary  Esti- 
mate for  naval  and  military  purposes,  amounting  to  337,900,000 
kronen  (14,750,000Z.),  which  was  proposed  for  the  next  few 
years  to  be  raised  by  a  loan  redeemable  by  annual  instalments 
in  the  ordinary  naval  and  military  Estimates  of  the  Monarchy. 

Besides  these  extraordinary  Estimates,  the  ordinary  Austro- 
Hungarian  Estimates  for  1905  amounted  to  14,000,000/.,  an 
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increase  of  some  50,000/.  as  compared  with  the  estimates  of 
1904.  The  total  common  estimates  for  1905,  including  extra- 
ordinary and  ordinary  expenditure,  but  excluding  that  part  of 
the  extraordinary  Estimates  reserved  for  future  years,  amounted 
to  540,128,883  kronen  (22,500,000/.). 

In  explanation  of  this  heavy  demand  for  increased  arma- 
ments, the  Minister  for  War  said  that  the  military  authorities 
felt  that  it  was  an  imperative  duty  to  begin  a  work  which  should 
bring  the  armaments  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  up  to 
the  level  of  modern  requirements  and  make  good  present  defi- 
ciencies. It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  renewal  of  the 
guns  should  be  completed  within  two  and  a  half  or  three  years, 
in  view  of  the  age  and  defective  qualities  of  the  old  guns  and 
ammunition.  In  every  country  a  change  of  armament  implied 
a  moment  of  weakness  which  must  be  passed  through  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Consequently,  financial  demands  were  apt  to  be^ 
come  too  high  to  be  covered  by  current  revenue.  Unless  a  loan 
were  issued,  many  years  would  pass  before  the  small  annual 
instalments  could  suffice  to  provide  the  necessary  material  for 
the  Army,  or,  as  regards  the  Navy,  the  necessary  vessels  and 
appliances.  The  total  amount  of  the  loan  needed  would  be 
roughly  400,000,000  kronen,  or  nearly  17,000,000/.,  but  the  in- 
troduction  of  two  years'  service  would  necessitate  further  ex- 
penditure of  about  50,000,000  kronen,  or  2,080,000/.  It  would 
also  be  necessary  to  create  a  reserve  of  repeating  rifies  and  to 
substitute  a  repeating  pistol  for  the  old  army  revolver.  The 
introduction  of  smokeless  powder  for  heavy  guns  must  be  com- 
pleted, an  automobile  corps,  field  bakeries,  and  other  equipment 
must  be  provided,  and  the  whole  Army  put  into  a  condition  of 
thorough  efficiency.  The  extraordinary  Estimates,  concluded 
the  War  Minister,  depended  solely  upon  miUtary  necessities, 
were  entirely  independent  of  the  poUtical  situation,  and  offered 
not  the  slightest  cause  for  uneasiness  of  any  kind. 

Admiral  Baron  von  Spaun,  the  head  of  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment, added  some  rather  alarming  remarks  about  the  state  of 
the  Austrian  Navy.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that  the  number  of 
battleships  would  be  increased  to  eleven  when  the  recently 
launched  coast  defence  ship  Erzherzog  Friedrich  had  been  put 
into  commission,  but  some  of  them  would  then  be  fully  twenty- 
six  years  old.  The  torpedo-destroyers  were  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, and  urgently  needed  reconstruction  and  renewal.  Only 
six  of  the  torpedo-boats  were  available,  the  older  boats  being  use- 
less, as  their  speed  was  even  less  than  that  of  the  slowest  battle- 
ships. Sixteen  of  the  torpedo-boats  were  in  such  a  bad  state 
that  repair  was  out  of  the  question  except  at  enormous  cost, 
and  a  year  or  two  hence  all  the  others  would  be  unfit  for  service, 
or,  at  best,  could  only  be  employed  in  coast  defence.  This  state 
of  things  could  not  have  been  remedied  in  less  than  ten  or 
eleven  years  with  the  resources  of  the  ordinary  Budget,  but 
with  the  extraordinary  Estimates  it  would  be  possible  to  im- 
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prove  matters  within  four  years.  After  these  explanations  the 
Estimates  were  passed  without  any  serious  opposition. 

Count  Goluchowski  made  his  usual  statement  on  foreign 
affairs  to  the  delegations  on  May  16.  The  most  important  part 
of  this  statement  was  that  referring  to  Turkey.  All  outstand- 
ing points,  he  said,  of  the  Miirzsteg  programme  (see  Annual 
Eegisteb,  1903,  p.  316)  would  be  insisted  upon  with  the  same 
doggedness  and  energy  which  had  been  shown  in  regard  to  the 
gendarmerie,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  Turkey  would  abandon 
the  obstructive  tactics  hitherto  adopted  and  would  recognise 
them  to  be  detrimental  to  her  own  best  interests.  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia  regarded  it  as  a  point  of  honour  to  dis- 
charge to  the  full  the  mission  entrusted  them  by  the  Great 
Powers,  and  the  authorities  in  Constantinople  would  do  well  to 
understand  once  for  all  that  evasion  and  shuffling  would  not 
lead  to  any  diminution  of  the  Austro-Bussian  demands.  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Bussia  would  not  rest  until  their  programme  had 
been  realised  and  made  to  work  in  all  its  details.  If  the  Porte 
wished  to  free  itself  from  foreign  pressure  it  must  co-operate 
with  the  reforming  Powers.  Otherwise  it  would  be  responsible 
for  the  continuation  of  the  direct  intervention  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  Bussia  and  for  the  serious  danger  that  might  ensue  if 
Turkey,  following  suicidal  tactics,  should  prove  those  to  be  in 
the  right  who  regarded  her  as  incurable  and  vnshed  to  subject 
her  to  a  much  more  drastic  operation  than  that  represented  by 
the  measures,  so  preservative  of  her  integrity,  which  constituted 
the  kernel  of  the  Miirzsteg  programme.  Turkey  must  in  truth 
be  struck  with  blindness  if  she  refused  to  see  these  facts,  and  if 
she  lent  her  ear  to  a  pack  of  agitators  and  tale-bearers  who 
made  a  business  of  circulating  senseless  rumours,  inventions, 
and  suspicions,  and  who  cared  nothing  for  the  vital  interests 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  nor  for  the  fatal  consequences  of 
their  own  conduct.  Obduracy  on  the  part  of  Turkey  would  be 
the  more  inexcusable  in  view  of  the  agreement  ynth  Bulgaria, 
the  correct  attitude  of  the  Servian  Government  towards  the  in- 
surgents, and  the  tranquUlisation  of  the  Macedonian  population 
by  the  reforms.  But  there  was  no  more  time  to  lose,  "  and, 
therefore,*'  added  Count  Goluchowski,  '*  I  entertain  the  expecta- 
tion that  Turkey  will  at  last  come  to  see  how  earnestly  and  un- 
selfishly we  are  acting  in  the  interests  of  her  own  preservation 
and  consohdation  when  we  insist  firmly  upon  our  demands." 

As  regards  Italy,  Count  Goluchowsia  said  that  the  Irredentist 
manifestations  of  the  previous  year  (see  Annual  Begisteb, 
1903,  p.  303)  were  **due  to  the  vnld  antics  of  certain  political 
jobbers  and  fanatical  agitators,"  and  that  they  might  now  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  past  in  view  of  the  prudent  and 
energetic  attitude  of  the  present  Italian  Government,  whose 
bearing  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  that  becoming  a  friendly 
and  aUied  State.  ''  My  recent  meetings  at  Abbazia  with  the 
Italian  Foreign  Minister,"  he  continued,  "  could  but  strengthen 
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me  in  the  knowledge  that  the  most  authoritative  political  circles 
in  Rome  attach  no  less  a  value  than  we  do  to  the  cultivation  of 
intimate  and  trustful  relations  with  the  neighbouring  State. 
My  intercourse  with  his  Excellency  Sgr.  Tittoni  took  place  on 
the  basis  of  those  conservative  principles  which  underlie  our 
policy  and  which  Italy  also  has  made  her  own,  especially  in 
regard  to  Balkan  questions." 

Finally,  referring  to  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  Count  Golu- 
chowski  said  that  the  growing  sense  of  insecurity  engendered 
by  such  conflicts  was  aggravated  by  the  clogging  of  trade, 
''  especially  through  the  unusual  extension  of  the  term  con- 
traband of  war/'  At  the  proper  moment  it  might  be  advisable  to 
settle  by  international  agreement  certain  restrictive  principles 
calculated  to  improve  matters  in  the  future.  In  the  same  con- 
nection an  interesting,  if  not  absolutely  lucid,  statement  was 
made  to  the  delegations  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  in  reply  to  a 
question  put  by  Dr.  Falk,  as  to  Austria-Hungary's  neutrality  in 
the  war.  "  In  pursuance  of  our  neutrality,"  he  said,  "  we  shall 
treat  both  beUigerents  with  equality.  Neutrahty  demands  that 
neither  weapons,  food,  nor  other  war  material  be  dehvered  to 
either  party,  and  that  neither  party  be  in  any  wise  favoured ; 
but  it  does  not  preclude  the  acceptance  of  orders  from  the  one 
or  the  other  party.  I  cannot  yet  say  how  this  question  will  be 
regulated  in  the  present  instance,  as  it  must  first  of  all  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  two  Governments,  but  I  must  point  out  that 
neutrality  cannot  consist  in  denjdng  everything  to  the  belli- 
gerents. Economic  points  of  view  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. During  the  Greco-Turkish  war  the  exportation  of 
horses,  supplies,  or  weapons  was  not  forbidden,  and  the  Greeks, 
like  the  Turks,  were  free  to  order  what  they  needed.  It  would 
not  be  right  to  deprive  our  producers  of  the  profits  that  may 
accrue  from  such  a  contingency  as  the  present." 

A  Hungarian  delegate  having  asked  whether  the  Government 
would  occupy  Macedonia,  Count  Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Premier, 
answered  that  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  desired  the  free 
development  of  Balkan  peoples  and  States,  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  exercise  any  predominant  influence  in  the  Balkans,  but 
that  they  would  not  tolerate  the  exercise  of  predominant  in- 
fluence from  any  other  quarter.  He  warned  all  whom  it  might 
concern  not  to  assume  the  power  of  Russia  in  the  Near  East  to 
be  seriously  compromised  by  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  nor  to 
base  upon  such  an  assumption  any  extravagant  political  hopes. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  conflicts  between  the  German 
and  Italian  students  at  Innsbriick  the  relations  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Italy  continued  to  be  most  friendly  throughout 
the  year.  As  was  pointed  out  by  the  eminent  scholar  and  his- 
torian, Senator  Villari,  the  Irredentist  movement  is  mainly  kept 
alive  by  Austrian  Itahans ;  Irredentism  does  not  flourish  in 
Italy,  in  the  Italian  canton  of  Switzerland,  or  at  Nice,  the  birth- 
place of  Garibaldi,  but  in  Trieste,  Istria,  and  the  Trentino.    He 
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held  that  if  proper  provision  were  made  for  the  protection  and 
furtherance  of  the  Italian  language  and  of  Itahan  culture  in 
Austria  this  would  give  the  death-blow  to  Irredentism  ;  and  the 
Austrian  Government  showed  every  disposition  to  make  such 
provision,  though  it  was  constantly  hampered  in  its  efforts  by 
pan-German  fanaticism. 

In  September  a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  under  which  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1906  Italian  and  all  foreign  wine  would  pay  duty  at  the 
rate  of  60  kronen  (2/.  11«.)  the  hectolitre,  which  would  exclude 
all  but  the  very  best  foreign  wine.  Italy,  on  the  other  hfbnd, 
imposed  a  corresponding  prohibitive  tariff  on  foreign  horses. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BUSSIA,  TUBEET  AND  THE  MINOB  STATES  OF  EASTEBN  BUBOPE. 

I.  BUSSIA. 

[A  Beoord  of  the  Leading  Events  of  the  Busso^apanese  War  will  be  found  in 

Chap,  vi.,  on  the  Far  East.] 

In  Russia,  though  the  energies  of  the  Government  and  the 
nation  were  to  a  great  extent  absorbed  by  the  war,  internal 
affairs  continued  to  occupy  a  very  large  share  of  public  attention, 
and  the  reform  movement  increased  in  strength  as  military  and 
naval  disasters  made  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  of  govern- 
ment more  manifest. 

The  statement  of  the  Budget  for  1904  was  issued  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  but  as  usual  it  afforded  no  trustworthy 
indication  of  the  real  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Empire, 
especially  as  it  made  no  special  provision  for  the  war.  All  the 
customary  items  of  the  War  Ministry  showed  a  small  increase, 
making  altogether  30,800,000  roubles  over  and  above  the  mili- 
tary Estimates  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  only  extraordinary 
expenditure  provided  for  was  a  sum  of  890,000  roubles.  The 
total  expenditure  of  the  Minister  of  Marine  was  even  estimated 
at  2,500,000  roubles  less  than  the  previous  year.  The  en- 
tire Budget  amounted  to  2,178,637,055  roubles,  with  a  surplus 
of  ordinary  revenue  over  ordinary  expenditure  of  13,636,242 
roubles.  The  ordinary  income  of  the  ensuing  twelve  months 
was  expected  to  be  83,000,000  roubles  more  than  that  of  1903. 
The  estimated  extraordinary  expenditure,  chiefly  for  railways, 
especially  the  line  round  Lake  J&aikal  and  other  parts  of  the 
Siberian  Eailway,  was  212,178,804  roubles,  to  be  covered  by 
permanent  deposits  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  State  Bank,  the 
free  resources  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  surplus  of  ordinary  in- 
come. This  result  was  due  to  the  specially  favourable  character 
of  the  past  fiscal  year — a  splendid  harvest,  increased  trade  and 
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the  receipt  of  more  than  the  estimated  revenxie,  although  by 
virtue  of  the  Imperial  manifesto  of  March,  1903,  the  peasants 
owing  arrears  of  taxes  in  over  62,000  villages  were  released 
from  the  responsibility  of  payment.  A  new  feature  was  the 
assignment  of  12,000,000  roubles  for  the  increase  and  improve- 
ment of  roads,  which  the  Emperor  considered  **  a  necessity  of 
the  first  order/'  A  beginning  was  also  made  with  furnishing 
the  peasantry  vnth  means  of  obtaining  small  credits  by  an 
advance  of  2,000,000  roubles  for  this  purpose.  The  harvest  of 
1903  had  produced  400,000,000  poods,  over  6,000,000  tons  more 
thap  the  average  quantities  of  breadstuffs  for  the  previous  five 
years  ;  the  total  turnover  of  Eussia*s  foreign  trade  in  1903  had 
been  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year ;  and  the 
amount  of  gold  in  the  country  had  much  increased,  while  the 
amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  had  remained  the  same. 

Against  this  rose-coloured  official  picture  of  Bussian  finance, 
there  appeared  some  statistics  published  by  the  organ  of  the 
South- Western  Bailway  which  showed  that  the  official  railway 
forecasts  made  at  the  beginning  of  1903  had  not  been  justified. 
The  railways  had  not  only  failed  signally  to  pay  their  way,  but 
showed  a  deficit  of  7,000,000  roubles.  The  actual  receipts  of 
the  entire  network  of  State  railways  in  1903  were  414,000,000 
roubles,  and  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  exploitation  for 
the  same  period  were  421,000,000  roubles.  The  only  paying 
lines  were  the  Moscow-Kursk,  South- Western,  Ekaterinoslaff, 
Nikolaieff  and  Trans-Caucasus  systems.  As  the  earnings  of 
the  combined  Bussian  systems  had  fallen  considerably  below 
the  amount  necessary  for  exploitation  at  a  profit,  to  say  nothing 
of  development  or  extension,  there  seemed  to  be  no  alternative 
but  to  cover  the  deficit  from  other  Imperial  sources. 

In  September  a  statement  was  issued  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  State  finances 
as  aflfected  by  the  war.  It  represented  the  available  gold  re- 
serve on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  including  the  economies 
effected  in  various  branches  of  the  Administration,  as  amount- 
ing to  300,000,000  roubles.  To  this  was  added  the  French 
loan  of  800,000,000f.  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  (about 
310,000,000  roubles).  As  the  cost  of  the  war  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  August  only  amounted  to  257,500,000  roubles,  there 
should  be  sufficient  funds  to  continue  it  for  a  considerable 
period  without  having  recourse  to  further  loans  or  taxation. 
The  expenses  of  the  war  were  calculated  at  about  10,000,000 
roubles  a  week,  but  this  estimate  did  not  cover  the  cost  of  the 
new  mobilisation,  nor  that  of  the  renewal  of  stores  destroyed  or 
abandoned  at  Liao-yang.  Besides  the  French  loan  mentioned 
above,  there  was  an  internal  loan  of  150,000,000  roubles,  divided 
into  six  series  of  50-rouble  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  3*6  per  cent,  and  repayable  in  five  years.  The  Finance 
Minister  explained  the  issue  of  this  loan  as  being  due  not  to 
any  immediate  necessity,  as  there  was  still  plenty  of  money  in 
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the  State  coffers,  but  as  having  been  made  with  a  view  to  con- 
tingencies in  the  more  distant  future — i.e.,  the  probability  that 
the  war  will  continue  for  a  long  time ;  and  another  loan  was 
contracted  in  Germany  for  250,000,000  roubles  in  December. 
As  regards  the  price  of  the  rouble,  the  Kussian  Ministry  of 
Finance  made  an  arrangement  with  a  syndicate  of  Berlin 
bankers  (the  firms  of  Bleichroder,  Warschauer  and  Mendels- 
sohn) to  buy  up  all  the  roubles  on  the  foreign  market  so  as  to 
keep  up  their  price. 

Earlier  in  January  an  Imperial  decree  was  issued  ordering 
a  revision  of  the  legislation  relating  to  the  Russian  peasantry. 
The  new  laws  were  to  be  submitted  to  commissions  in  the 
various  provinces  for  further  discussion  with  regard  to  local 
requirements,  each  commission  to  be  presided  over  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  to  comprise  the  chief  ofiBicials,  representatives  of  the 
nobility  and  the  zemstvo  to  be  chosen  by  the  governor,  and 
persons  selected  for  their  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
matters  to  be  considered.  It  was  specially  laid  down  in  the 
decree  that  the  communal  system  should  be  kept  inviolate, 
thereby  indicating  that  the  policy  advocated  by  the  Liberals  of 
assimilating  the  peasantry  to  other  classes  of  the  population 
was  to  be  disregarded.  At  the  same  time  special  plenary  powers 
were  conferred  upon  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  governors 
of  provinces,  including  the  right  of  appointing  persons  to  district 
ofiBices  without  election,  of  prohibiting  meetmgs,  of  forbidding 
obnoxious  persons  to  reside  in  the  province,  and  of  dismissing 
officials  if  they  were  dangerous  to  public  peace  and  order.  In 
pursuance  of  this  measure  the  Bussian  Medical  Congress  which 
met  at  St.  Petersburg  at  the  end  of  January  was  dissolved  by 
the  police  because  it  passed  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  "a 
regular  and  systematic  campaign  against  tuberculosis  could  only 
be  carried  out  on  condition  that  personal  freedom  and  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  of  the  Press,  and  of  meeting  were  granted,*'  and 
another  ''calling  attention  to  the  danger  resulting  from  the 
artificial  concentration  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the  author- 
ised zone  of  residence  established  for  the  Jews  in  the  towns  of 
the  south  and  west  of  Russia." 

Meanwhile  the  zemstvos  continued  their  agitation  for  an  ex- 
tension of  their  powers  in  the  direction  of  a  national  representa- 
tion. Several  of  them  addressed  petitions  to  the  Government 
making  the  following  demands :  (1)  That  in  cases  in  which 
the  Government  desires  to  learn  the  opinion  of  persons  on 
the  spot  in  regard  to  questions  of  local  administration  it  should 
not  summon  them  at  its  own  will  and  pleasure,  but  should 
leave  it  to  the  zemstvo  assemblies  to  elect  them;  (2)  that  all 
projects  of  laws  relating  to  local  government  should  be  first  of 
all  relegated  for  consideration  to  the  zemstvos,  whose  opinion 
should  be  taken  into  account  by  the  Council  of  State ;  (3)  that 
persons  summoned  in  any  way  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
legislation  should  be  secured  against  administrative  interference. 
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The  growth  of  the  Liberal  movement  was  such  that  some 
of  its  more  prominent  leaders  were  arrested  and  banished  to 
distant  parts  of  the  Empire.  This,  however,  had  no  effect  in 
checking  the  manifestations  of  discontent  with  the  Government. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  at  St.  Peters- 
burg on  February  23,  a  resolution  was  passed  stating  that,  in 
view  of  the  fact  **  that  the  war  with  Japan  has  its  origin  in  a 
policy  conceived  solely  in  the  interest  of  a  small  privileged 
minority  to  the  detriment  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Bussian 
people,  and  that  it  is  the  result  of  that  spirit  of  reckless  ad- 
venture which  characterises  the  enterprises  of  the  Government 
in  the  Far  East,*'  the  Institute  expressed  its  "profound  dis- 
satisfskction  with  the  Government,  which  is  the  responsible 
author  of  this  fresh  national  misfortune,  and  its  decided  con- 
demnation of  the  action  of  that  section  of  the  Bussian  youth 
whose  pseudo-patriotic  demonstrations  and  humble  and  loyal 
addresses  have  tended  to  help  the  realisation  of  the  desire  of 
the  governing  clique  to  dispose  the  masses  in  favour  of  a  war 
which  is  at  once  inhuman  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
people." 

In  March,  revolutionary  proclamations  were  issued  by  the 
Committee  of  Self-Protection  and  Salutary  Beforms.  The 
Committee  charged  the  Government  with  having  dragged  the 
nation  into  a  senseless  war,  declared  the  claims  of  Japan  to  be 
absolutely  legitimate,  and  maintained  that  Bussia  ought  to 
have  agreed  to  them  instead  of  shedding  the  blood  of  its  subjects 
and  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  Treasury.  It  accordingly 
exhorted  the  public  to  abstain  from  so-called  patriotic  offerings, 
which  it  said  would  never  reach  the  sick  and  wounded  for  whose 
relief  and  assistance  they  were  intended,  but  would  for  the  most 
part  enrich  the  pockets  of  officials  and  lady  patrons  of  such 
funds.  It  further  exhorted  the  public  to  refuse  to  leave  for  the 
front,  and  urged  the  people  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Tsar  that 
they  looked  to  him  immediately  to  alter  the  existing  order  of 
things,  to  suppress  class  privileges,  and  to  give  equal  rights  to 
all. 

In  order  to  check  the  revolutionary  propaganda  in  the  Bussian 
Army,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  War  Office  at  St.  Petersburg 
to  the  commanders  of  divisions  ordering  them  to  keep  "  an 
unrelaxing  watch  upon  all  letters  received  by  privates,  par- 
ticularly by  those  of  them  who  are  Jews,"  and  to  forbid  the 
latter  to  receive  letters  written  in  Hebrew.  Letters  in  the 
Polish  language,  or  in  the  language  of  any  of  the  other  non- 
Bussian  people  of  the  Empire,  were  to  be  opened  and  read  by 
officers  conversant  with  those  languages  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  treasonable  matter  in  them.  Privates 
were  also  to  be  searched  occasionally  to  ascertain  whether  any 

Erohibited  literature  was  concealed  on  their  persons,  in  their 
oxes,  or  '*  in  secret  comers  in  the  barracks." 
In  June  a  remarkable  manifesto  on  the  war  was  issued  by 
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Count  Tolstoi.  Holding  that  all  wars  are  wicked,  he  declared 
that  it  was  the  moral  and  religious  duty  of  every  Bussian, 
whether  soldier  or  civihan,  to  refuse  to  take  part  either  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  war  between  Bussia  and  Japan,  *'  whether 
not  only  Port  Arthur  be  taken,  but  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
as  well.**  The  author  of  the  Hague  Conference,  he  said,  **  strove 
to  maintain  peace  by  seizing  other  people's  land,  to  which  the 
Bussians  have  no  right ;  .  .  .  this  unfortunate,  entangled  young 
man,  recognised  as  the  leader  of  130,000,000  of  people,  con-* 
tinually  deceived  and  compelled  to  contradict  himself,  confidently 
thanks  and  blesses  the  troops  whom  he  calls  his  own  for  murder 
in  defence  of  lands  which  with  yet  less  right  he  also  calls  his 
own."  Even  more  violent  were  the  Count's  attacks  on  the 
**  orthodox  "  Church  for  giving  a  religious  character  to  the  war, 
which  was  being  waged  **  in  support  of  those  stupidities,  rob- 
beries and  every  kind  of  abomination  which  were  accomplished 
in  China  and  Korea  by  immoral,  ambitious  men  now  sitting 
peacefully  in  their  palaces  and  expecting  new  glory  and  new 
advantage  and  pront  from  the  slaughter."  The  Count  also 
quoted  various  letters  which  he  had  received  from  Bussian 
soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  subject,  all  expressing  detestation  of 
the  war.  The  Beservists  were  represented  in  these  letters  as 
''  dissatisfied,  gloomy  and  exasperated,"  and  a  Bussian  sailor  at 
Port  Arthur  asked  *'  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  God  or  not  that 
our  commanders  compel  us  to  kill." 

The  discontent  caused  among  all  classes  of  the  population 
by  the  war  was  intensified  by  the  tyrannous  proceedings  of 
M.  Plehve,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  suppressing  all 
manifestation  of  Liberal  opinion.  No  scientific  or  literary  con- 
gress met  without  developing  into  a  political  demonstration; 
men  of  eminence  in  science  and  literature  were  constantly  sent 
to  prison  or  banished  to  Siberia,  and  political  meetings  of 
students  and  workmen  were  put  down  with  a  ruthless  hand. 
The  whole  country  was  exasperated  against  M.  Plehve,  and 
there  was  more  relief  than  horror  felt  when  the  news  came 
that  he  had  been  assassinated  on  July  28 ;  as  he  was  driving 
to  the  Warsaw  station  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  bomb  was  thrown 
under  bis  carriage  and  he  was  shattered  to  pieces,  together  with 
his  coachman,  the  carriage,  and  the  horses.  The  assassin,  who 
was  himself  severely  injured,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Ufa 
named  Sazonofif,  and  was  formerly  a  student  of  the  University 
of  Moscow.  He  was  sentenced  in  December  to  penal  servitude 
for  life,  and  his  accomphce,  Sikorski,  to  imprisonment  for  twenty 
years  with  hard  labour. 

In  August  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Bussian  Bevolu- 
tionary  Socialist  party  issued  an  "  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the 
world,"  in  which  the  assassination  of  M.  Plehve  was  claimed  to 
be  a  righteous  act  for  which  that  organisation  held  itself  respon- 
sible. Deliberately  and  after  mature  reflection  the  conmiittee 
had  decided  to  ''  put  an  end  to  TsardouL"     M.  Plehve  was 
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**  executed  "  because  of  the  relentless  policy  of  repression  and 
reprisals  which  he  had  applied  against  all  those  who  think  and 
strive  for  freedom  in  Russia.  "  The  necessary  violence  of  our 
methods  of  combat,"  the  appeal  concluded,  '*  should  not  hide 
from  any  one  the  truth.  We  disapprove  absolutely,  as  did  our 
heroic  predecessors  of  *  The  Will  of  the  People,'  a  terrorist 
policy  in  countries  that  are  free.  But  in  Russia,  where,  owing 
to  the  reign  of  despotism,  no  open  political  discussion  is  possible, 
where  there  is  no  redress  against  the  irresponsibility  of  absolute 

Eower  throughout  the  whole  bureaucratic  organisation,  we  shall 
e  obhged  to  fight  the  violence  of  tyranny  with  the  force  of 
revolutionary  right." 

It  was  hoped  that  the  birth  of  a  Tsarevitch  on  August  12 
would  be  followed  by  the  announcement  of  a  more  hhersl  regime. 
The  manifesto  issued  by  the  Tsar  on  the  occasion  (August  24) 
abolished  corporal  punishment  where  it  was  still  inflicted  for 
repeated  offences  among  the  rural  population  and  in  the  Army 
and  Navy,  remitted  certain  arrears  of  taxation,  and  pardoned 
various  classes  of  criminals.  Some  concessions  were  also  made 
to  the  Jews  regarding  residence  beyond  the  zones  to  which 
they  had  been  hitherto  restricted,  and  the  Tsar  seemed  inclined 
to  counteract  in  some  measure  the  depression  of  the  Russian 
pubhc  at  the  continual  defeats  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the  Far 
East  by  changing  the  reactionary  pohcy  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  masterful  personality  of  the  late  M.  Plehve. 
In  September  he  appointed  Prince  Sviatopolk  Mirski,  who  had 
become  very  popular  as  Governor  of  Vilna  on  account  of  his 
Liberal  views,  as  Minister  for  Home  Affairs.  The  Prince  imme- 
diately on  assuming  office  liberated  from  prison  or  banishment 
the  members  of  zemstvos  and  professors  and  men  of  science 
who  had  been  punished  for  being  too  free  in  the  expression  of 
their  political  views,  and  he  made  important  declarations  of  his 
policy  at  a  reception  of  the  higher  officials  of  his  department. 
He  said  that  his  experience  as  an  administrator  had  convinced 
him  that  government  cannot  be  effective  or  beneficial  unless  it 
is  based  on  a  sincere  confidence  in  the  people  ;  that  mutual  con- 
fidence was  the  only  solid  foundation  of  lasting  achievement  in 
the  rule  of  a  great  nation  ;  and  that  though  the  Russian  people 
are  as  yet  unfit  for  constitutional  government,  the  local  repre- 
sentative institutions  of  the  Empire  (the  zemstvos)  might  be  given 
greater  freedom  of  action  and  larger  opportunities  without  risk 
to  the  established  system.  This  declaration  naturally  aroused 
great  expectations  among  the  Russian  Liberals,  especially  as 
the  Minister  at  the  same  time  withdrew  the  decree  issued  by 
his  predecessor,  who  had  done  everything  he  could  to  hamper 
the  activity  of  the  zemstvos  and  to  keep  them  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Government,  forbidding  those  bodies  to  co-operate 
for  the  rehef  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  war.  He  further 
stated  in  an  interview  with  the  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of 
the  Echo  de  Paris  that  he  was  **  a  determined  advocate  of  de- 
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centralisation/'  that  he  would  give  the  zemstvos  ''the  largest 
possible  powers  for  the  regulation  of  their  own  affairs,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  people,"  that  he  was  in  favour 
of  "the  greatest  possible  liberty  of  conscience,  leaving  the 
creeds  to  live  peaceably  together,"  and  of  ''  the  largest  possible 
increase  of  the  schools  in  the  country  districts." 

These  declarations  were  received  vnth  enthusiasm  by  all  the 
chief  Bussian  papers  except  the  reactionist  Moscow  Gazette, 
Long  articles  were  published  exposing  the  corruption  and  ad- 
ministrative ineflBciency  which  had  been  the  fruits  of  the  ex- 
isting bureaucratic  system,  and  describing  the  new  Minister's 
programme  of  policy  as  the  only  one  capable  of  regenerating 
the  nation.  Never  had  the  Bussian  Press  been  so  outspoken, 
while  that  the  Minister  was  sincere  in  his  professions  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  articles  were  passed  by  the  censorship.  The 
task  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  was  a  gigantic  one,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  it  by  being  relieved 
of  the  charge  of  the  police,  which  had  previously  been  one  of 
the  most  important  and  odious  of  the  duties  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  and  which  was  now  entrusted  by  Imperial  ukase 
to  Major-General  Bydzevsky,  who  was  given  the  powers  of  a 
Minister  of  Police.  But  Prince  Sviatopolk  Mirski  was  in  bad 
health,  and  the  reactionary  chque  at  the  Imperial  court,  headed 
by  M.  Pobiedonoscheff  and  some  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  still  had 
much  influence  with  the  Tsar,  and  did  its  utmost  to  bring  about 
the  downfall  of  the  new  Minister.  The  Prince  allowed  a  confer- 
ence of  delegates  of  the  zemstvos  to  meet  at  St.  Petersburg  to  con- 
sider the  reforms  which  they  might  think  it  advisable  to  adopt ; 
but  when  they  assembled  in  November  it  was  notified  to  them  that 
they  would  not  be  recognised  as  acting  in  their  official  capacity, 
and  that  they  could  only  meet  in  private.  They  completed  their 
deliberations  on  November  22.  The  zemstvos  were  represented 
by  their  presidents,  thirty-four  in  number,  and  sixty-eight  other 
delegates ;  they  passed  resolutions  pointing  out  that  the  only 
means  of  freeing  the  country  from  the  intolerable  bureaucratic 
oppression  under  which  it  was  suffering  would  be  to  organise  the 
State  on  the  basis  of  fundamental  laws  to  which  all  Bussians, 
from  the  Tsar  down  to  the  poorest  workman,  should  be  subject, 
as  any  other  form  of  liberties  or  rights  would  be  merely  a  con- 
cession which  the  Government  could  at  any  moment  withdraw. 
The  bureaucratic  system  had  undermined  popular  confidence  in 
the  Government  and  favoured  arbitrary  action  of  all  kinds, 
which  could  only  be  prevented  by  adopting  the  principle  of 
personal  and  domiciliary  inviolability.  No  person  ought  to  be 
subject  to  arrest,  punishment,  or  deprivation  of  his  rights  except 
on  the  decision  of  an  independent  judicial  authority.  It  was 
consequently  indispensable  to  establish  the  civil  and  criminal 
responsibility  of  State  officials.  Further,  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  population  and  the 
elucidating  of  their  social  requirements  could  only  be  secured 

u2 
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through  liberty  of  conscience^  of  speech,  and  of  the  Press,  as 
well  as  the  right  of  public  meeting  and  association.  All  citizens 
of  the  Empire  should  have  equal  civil  and  political  rights.  As 
the  peasants  constituted  the  great  majority  of  the  population, 
they  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  position  favourable  to  the  indepen- 
dent development  of  their  energies.  This  would  necessitate  the 
grant  to  them  of  rights  equal  to  those  of  the  other  sections  of 
the  community,  their  emancipation  from  administrative  tutelage, 
and  the  creation  of  regular  judicial  institutions  for  their  protec- 
tion. The  resolutions  also  demanded  a  reorganisation  throughout 
the  whole  Empire  of  the  zemstvos  and  municipalities  with  the 
object  of  converting  them  into  popular  bodies  with  independent 
powers  for  local  affairs,  representing  not  the  peasantry  alone  but 
all  classes  of  the  community ;  and  that  the  regular  participation 
of  national  representatives  in  the  preparation  of  the  Budget 
and  the  control  of  the  Administration  should  be  provided  for 
by  means  of  a  separate  elective  institution.  In  view  of  the 
gravity  and  difficulty  of  the  existing  situation,  domestic  as 
well  as  foreign,  the  conference  expressed  the  hope  '*that  the 
sovereign  power  would  summon  representatives  freely  elected 
by  the  nation  in  order  that  it  might  be  enabled  with  their 
assistance  to  lead  the  country  into  a  new  path  in  which  the 
State  would  develop  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  co- 
operation between  that  power  and  the  people,"  and  that  an 
amnesty  would  be  granted  to  all  persons  banished  by  adminis- 
trative order  for  so-called  political  offences. 

With  the  general  discontent  aroused  by  reason  of  the  re- 
pressive policy  of  M.  Plehve  went  angry  irritation  at  the 
mismanagement  which  brought  about  the  war  and  its  accom- 
panying disasters  to  the  Bussian  arms  ;  and  Prince  Sviatopolk 
Mirski*s  attempts  at  internal  reform  could  not  avail  to  miti- 
gate this.  The  war  remained  most  unpopular,  and  when  the 
mobilisation  of  the  Eeservists  took  place  in  November  great  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  making  them  join  the  Colours.  Many 
thousands  escaped  across  the  Austrian  and  German  frontiers, 
and  riots  were  frequent,  the  Beservists  fighting  vnth  the  Regulars, 
destroying  factories,  and  plundering  shops ;  and  of  those  who 
did  not  escape,  many  had  to  be  forced  to  enter  the  military 
trains  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  At  Warsaw  the  Socialists, 
armed  with  knives  and  revolvers,  made  a  demonstration  against 
the  war,  and  when  the  troops  attempted  to  disperse  them  a 
serious  encounter  ensued  in  which  many  persons  were  killed 
and  wounded.  The  war  also  produced  its  natural  effect  in  the 
stagnation  of  commerce  and  industry.  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
large  business  houses  became  insolvent,  factories  were  closed, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen  were  thrown  out  of 
employment.  The  harvest,  too,  was  almost  a  complete  failure. 
Added  to  these  causes  of  dissatisfaction  among  all  classes  of 
the  population  were  the  disclosures  of  wholesale  defalcations 
by  officials  which  have  been  the  usual  concomitants  of  all  Bus- 
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sian  wars,  of  supplies  which  never  reached  the  scene  of  war, 
having  been  intercepted  and  sold  on  the  way,  of  guns  ordered 
and  paid  for  but  never  suppUed,  and,  worse  still,  of  the  appro- 
priation by  high  Bussian  dignitaries  of  the  funds  of  the  Bed 
Cross  Society.  Finally,  the  extraordinary  performances  of  the 
Baltic  fleet  in  shelUng  neutral  ships  and  hitting  one  of  its  own 
cruisers,  the  naval  mutiny  at  Sebastopol,  and  the  frank  revela- 
tions of  Captain  Elado,  a  staff-officer  of  the  Bussian  Navy,  on 
the  incapacity  of  the  Bussian  Admiralty,  did  much  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  Bussian  public  in  the  efficiency  of  its  fleet. 

The  revolutionary  agitation  against  the  Government  was 
accordingly  continued  notwithstanding  the  Liberal  professions 
made  by  the  new  Home  Minister.     Student  riots,  with  shouts 
of  *'  Down  with  autocracy ! "  '*  Stop  the  war !  *'  took  place  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  the  comparative  liberty  allowed 
by  the  Minister  soon  came  to  an  end.     The  censorship  of  the 
Press  was  again  applied  with  all  the  old  severity,  wammgs  and 
punishments  were  matters  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  the 
Official  Messenger  announced  on  December  22  that  the  Tsar  had 
appended  a  note  to  a  telegram  sent  to  him  by  the  zemstvo  of 
Tchemigoff  regarding  the  general  State  administration,  in  which 
he  stated  that  their  action  was  ''presumptuous  and  tactless," 
and  that  '*  questions  of  State  admmistration  are  no  concern  of 
the  zemstvos,  whose  duties  and  rights  are  clearly  laid  down  by 
law.**     Four  days  later,  however,  an  Imperial  ukase  was  pub- 
lished giving  a  long  list  of  reforms  to  be  prepared  "  at  the 
earliest  possible  date "  by  the   Council  of   Ministers  for  the 
Tsar's  decision,  and  also  directing  the  commissions,  which  under 
the  decree  of  January  (see  p.  303)  were  revising  the  le^slation 
relating  to  the  Bussian  peasantry,  to  bring  such  legislation  into 
unity  with  that  of  the  Empire  generally — thereby  reversing  the 
policy  which  had  been  pursued  while  M.  Plehve  was  Home 
Minister.     The  reforms  now  laid  down  were  :  (1)  The  **  safe- 
guarding of  the  law  in  its  full  force  as  the  most  important  pillar 
of  the  throne  of  the  autocratic  Empire,"  so  that  legal  respon- 
sibility should  be  ensured  for  every  arbitrary  act,  and  "  that 
persons  who  have  suffered  wrong  by  such  acts  shall  be  enabled 
to  secure  legal  redress  "  ;  (2)  local  and  municipal  institutions  to 
be  given  ''  as  wide  a  scope  as  possible  in  the  administration  of 
various  matters  affecting  the  local  welfare,"  and  to  be  allowed 
"the  necessary  independence  vnthin  legal  limits,*'  and  "  repre- 
sentatives of  all  sections  of  the  population  interested  in  local 
matters  to  be  called  upon  equitable  conditions  to  take  part  in 
these  institutions  with  a  view  to  the  most  complete  satisfaction 
possible  of  their  needs  *' ;  (3)  **  in  order  to  secure  the  equality  of 
persons  of  all  classes  before  the  law,"  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  unification  of  judicial  procedure  throughout 
the  Empire,  and  to  assure  the  independence  of  the  Courts  "  ;  (4) 
introduction  of  State  insurance  for  workmen ;  (5)  revision  of 
the  exceptional  laws  decreed  against  "  the  enemies  of  public 
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order,"  with  a  view  to  "  circumscribing  their  application  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits  *' ;  (6)  revision  of  *'  the  laws  deal- 
ing with  the  nghts  of  communities  and  persons  belonging  to 
heterodox  and  non-Christian  confessions  *' ;  and  **  removal  of  all 
limitations  on  the  exercise  of  their  religions  not  directly  men- 
tioned in  the  law  "  ;  (7)  "  such  a  revision  of  the  existing  ordin- 
ances limiting  the  rights  of  foreigners  and  of  natives  in  certain 
territories  of  the  Empire  that  in  future  there  shall  remain  only 
such  of  them  as  are  required  by  the  present  interests  of  the 
Empire  and  the  manifest  needs  of  the  Bussian  people  *' ;  and 
(8)  removal  of  **  all  unnecessary  restrictions  '*  from  the  existing 
Press  laws;  "printed  speech  should  be  placed  within  clearly 
defined  legal  limits,  so  that  to  the  native  Press,  in  accordance 
with  the  progress  of  education  and  the  importance  thereby 
accruing  to  it,  should  be  left  the  possibility  of  worthily  fulfilling 
its  high  calling — namely,  to  be  the  true  interpreter  of  reasonable 
strivings  for  Bussia's  advantage." 

The  ukase  further  held  out  the  prospect  of  **  a  series  of 
great  internal  changes  impending  in  the  early  future  "  ;  but  it 
caused  general  disappointment  m  the  country  as  it  made  no 
mention  of  the  demand  made  by  the  zemstvos  for  a  voice  in 
legislation,  and  an  ofiBicial  communique  issued  the  day  after  the 
ukase  declared  that  the  ''  movement  against  the  existing  State 
system  "  was  "  under  the  influence  of  persons  who  were  anxious 
to  throw  public  and  State  Ufe  into  confusion  and  to  exploit  the 
excited  state  of  the  public  mind,"  and  were  **  working,  without 
being  conscious  of  it,  for  the  benefit  not  of  Bussia  but  of  her 
enemies  *' ;  that  steps  would  be  taken  '*  against  any  meeting  of 
an  anti-Governmental  character,"  that  the  zemstvos  and  other 
associations  would  be  obliged  **  to  remain  within  the  limits  of 
the  functions  assigned  to  them,'*  and  that  the  Press  must  **  con- 
tribute to  the  necessary  tranquillisation  of  society."  Neither 
the  ukase  nor  the  conrnmniqu^,  however,  had  any  effect  in  check- 
ing the  movement  for  representative  government.  A  great 
Liberal  banquet,  at  which  1,000  persons  of  all  classes  of  society 
were  present,  was  held  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  abortive  revolution  of  December  27,  1825,  at  which  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  protesting  against  "the  war  into  which  the 
Government  has  dragged  the  nation  without  consideration  for 
the  opinions  and  interests  of  the  Bussian  people,"  and  declaring 
that  **  only  the  nation  itself  can  save  Bussia  from  her  difficulties 
through  free  representatives  of  the  people  elected  by  secret 
ballot  on  the  principle  of  equal  rights.*'  At  Moscow  and 
Tchemigoflf  the  zemstvos  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  ground  that 
the  continued  performance  of  their  functions  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  tenor  of  the  ukase ;  thirteen  members  of  the 
Moscow  zemstvo,  however,  dissented  from  this  view  and  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  existing  auto- 
cratic system.  The  municipal  councils  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  Empire  also  demanded  that  a  congress  of  mayors  and 
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representatives  of  all  the  cities  of  Eussia  should  be  convened  to 
consider  the  necessary  changes  in  the  political  and  social  Ufe  of 
the  country,  and  the  Assembly  of  Nobles  of  the  province  of 
Tver  adopted,  by  ninety-nine  votes  to  thirty-six,  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  ''  the  solution  of  the  vital  problems  enumerated  in 
the  Imperial  ukase  proposing  reforms  in  the  direction  of  the 
wishes  clearly  expressed  by  Kussian  society,  as  well  as  fruitful 
legislative  work  generally,  can  be  rendered  possible  only  by  the 
active  participation  of  representatives  of  the  people  freely 
elected." 

Similar  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  municipal  council  of 
Moscow  and  by  meetings  of  the  lawyers  and  engineers  of  the 
two  capitals.  They  expressed  the  views,  however,  of  that  com- 
paratively small  section  of  the  Bussian  people  which  was  mainly 
composed  of  the  Liberal  nobility,  the  professional  men,  and  the 
merchants.  The  extreme  parties,  representing  working  men, 
students  and  the  proletariat  generally,  were  much  more  numer- 
ous and  more  formidable,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  violence  to  attain  their  ends ;  and  these  had,  previously  to 
the  zemstvo  conference,  held  a  secret  meeting  at  which  they 
resolved  to  co-operate  for  the  following  objects : — 

**  (1)  The  abolition  of  the  autocracy  ;  the  suppression  of  all 
the  measures  aimed  against  the  constitutional  rights  of  Finland. 
**  (2)  The  substitution  for  the  autocratic  rigime  of  free  demo- 
cratic rule  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage. 

**  (3)  The  right  of  each  nationaHty  to  manage  its  own  affairs, 
the  liberty  of  national  development  guaranteed  by  the  laws  to 
all  nationalities,  and  the  suppression  of  all  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  Russian  Government  in  regard  to  other  nationalities." 

The  Governor  of  Finland,  General  Bobrikoff,  like  M.  Plehve, 
fell  a  victim  to  his  policy  of  relentless  suppression  of  all  mani- 
festations of  public  opinion.  He  was  assassinated  on  June  17, 
as  he  was  entering  the  Senate,  by  the  son  of  a  senator,  M. 
Schaumann,  who  killed  himself  after  he  had  done  the  deed. 
On  his  body  was  found  a  letter  to  the  Tsar,  in  which  he 
stated  that  as  it  was  not  probable  that  the  real  situation 
in  Finland  would  be  known  to  his  Majesty  '*  unless  General 
Bobrikoff  can  be  removed,"  there  was  only  one  way  "  to  take 
in  self-defence  for  rendering  him  innocuous,"  and  that  he  had 
acted  **  alone  after  mature  deliberation."  The  General  was 
succeeded  on  August  18  by  Prince  Obolensky,  who  seemed  dis- 
posed to  pursue  a  more  lenient  policy  than  his  predecessor. 
Permission  was  granted  for  the  starting  of  three  newspapers, 
the  Finnish  Diet  was  convoked  for  December  6,  and  the  pro- 
vincial governors  were  forbidden  to  interfere  in  the  elections. 
Meanwhile  General  Schaumann,  the  father  of  General  Bobrikoff s 
assassin,  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  chief  evi- 
dence of  the  prosecution  was  a  document  discovered  among  the 
papers  of  the  accused,  setting  forth  a  scheme  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  secret  rifle  clubs  vnth  the  avowed  object  of  instigating 
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an  armed  rising  in  Finlani  The  scheme  provided  that  every 
Finn  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  all  villages  and  industrial 
centres  was  to  practise  rifle  shooting,  while  rifle  clubs  were  to 
be  formed  and  directed  by  special  instructors,  recruited  among 
the  retired  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  Finnish  regiments. 
These  clubs,  to  avoid  suspicion,  were  connected  with  each  other 
only  through  the  intermediary  of  certain  delegates  in  each  com- 
mune who,  in  their  turn,  would  be  in  touch  with  delegates 
appointed  in  each  province.  The  entire  organisation  was  to  be 
directed  by  a  central  committee  of  five,  with  a  special  president. 
The  scheme  also  discussed  the  best  means  of  obtaining  Mauser 
rifles.  After  a  long  period  of  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of 
St.  Peter  and  Paul  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  General  was  liberated, 
and  the  Finnish  exiles  who  had  been  elected  members  of  the 
Diet  or  belonged  to  it  by  hereditary  right  as  heads  of  the  families 
of  the  nobility  were  permitted  to  return  to  Finland  and  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  until  the  close  of  the  session. 
At  the  elections  for  the  Diet  the  candidates  of  the  Suedomanian 
party,  which  advocates  the  restoration  of  Finland's  constitutional 
liberties,  were  returned  by  large  majorities,  and  on  December 
15  a  petition,  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Diet,  was  presented  to  the  presidents  of  the  four  estates  com- 

Eosin^  it,  protesting  against  various  edicts  and  measures  as 
eing  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Diet,  as  encroaching  deeply 
upon  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
the  subject.  As  examples  of  this  were  cited  the  decrees  regard- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  Russian  language  in  Government 
offices,  the  laws  concerning  public  meetings,  the  new  Conscrip- 
tion Act,  the  dismissal  of  Finnish  officials,  the  extension  of  the 
authority  of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  and  the  authorisation  granted 
to  Russians  to  fill  posts  in  Finland.  The  ordinance  with  regard 
to  the  change  in  the  procedure  of  the  Senate  and  the  new 
instructions  to  the  Governor-General  and  the  Governors  of 
Provinces  had  created,  said  the  petitioners,  a  condition  of  affairs 
resembling  a  state  of  siege.  These  measures  had  disturbed  the 
legal  and  social  order  of  the  country,  and  the  Diet,  it  was  urged, 
should  as  soon  as  possible  bring  forward  measures  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  legal  administration  and  for  the  restoration 
of  legal  order. 

In  the  Caucasus  the  Government  continued  its  persecution  of 
the  Armenian  Church ;  not  only  were  the  Armenian  schools  and 
the  Armenian  Church  property  taken  over  by  the  Russian 
authorities  (see  Annual  Register,  1903,  p.  309),  but  the  head 
of  the  Church,  the  Catholicos  of  Etchmiadzin,  was  prevented 
from  ordaining  priests.  The  efforts  of  the  police  to  discover  the 
leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russian  Armenia  were 
not  successful,  brigand  bands  plundered  the  mail  vans  on  the 
railways,  and  the  movement  gradually  spread  among  the  peas- 
antry through  time-expired  soldiers  returning  to  their  villages. 
The  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  disablement  of  the  Russian 
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ironclads  at  Port  Arthur  and  Chemulpo  on  February  8  came  as 
a  surprise  on  the  Bussian  Government,  although  diplomatic 
relations  had  been  broken  off  by  Japan  on  February  6  in  conse- 
quence of  Eussia  having  given  no  answer  to  Japan's  final  pro- 
posals as  to  Korea  and  Manchuria  made  on  January  13,  and  it 
had  not  of  late  years  been  the  practice  to  precede  warlike  opera- 
tions by  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  On  February  9,  Eussia 
issued  an  official  communique  representing  that  she  had  only 
increased  her  military  preparations  after  Japan  had  been  making 
ready  for  war,  and  that  the  Japanese  demands  as  to  Manchuria 
had  been  made  after  Eussia  had  agreed  to  an  arrangement  as 
to  Korea,  thereby  suggesting  that  Japan  had  all  along  been 
determined  to  force  on  a  war — the  fact  being  that  Eussia  had 
during  the  past  year  constantly  been  strengthening  her  arma- 
ments in  Manchuria,  that  she  refused  to  allow  Japan  to  use  any 
part  of  Korean  soil  for  strategical  purposes,  and  that  Japan  had 
demanded  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  negotiations  that  the 
territorial  integrity  and  independence  of  China  in  Manchuria 
should  be  secured  (see  Annual  Ebgistbr,  1903,  p.  315).  How 
little  the  Tsar  was  aware  that  war  was  imminent  was  shown 
by  the  telegraphic  answer  which  he  sent  to  a  telegram  from 
Admiral  Alexeieff  conveying  the  New  Year's  congratulations  of 
the  Eussian  Administrations  at  Port  Arthur,  in  which  his 
Majesty  concluded  with  the  prayer  that  "  the  Almighty  may 
bless  Eussia  with  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  coming  year." 
The  conduct  of  the  negotiations  with  Japan,  which  directly  led 
to  war,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy  of  the  Far  East,  and 
the  Tsar  seems  only  to  have  been  informed  of  their  last  stages 
when  it  was  too  late. 

The  Viceroy  left  Port  Arthur  on  February  21,  and  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Mukden.  Vice- Admiral  Makaroff 
was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  fleet  and  to  direct  the  operations  of  all  the  naval  forces 
in  the  Far  East,  while  General  Kuropatkin,  hitherto  Minister 
for  War,  was  given  the  command  of  all  the  land  forces  there. 
Another  communique  was  now  issued  by  the  Government  to  pre- 
pare the  coxmtry  for  more  defeats.  "  Much  time,"  it  stated,  "is 
now  necessary  in  order  to  strike  at  Japan  blows  worthy  of  the 
dignity  and  the  might  of  Eussia ;  .  .  .  operations  on  land  must 
not  be  expected  for  some  time  yet,  and  we  cannot  obtain  early 
news  from  the  theatre  of  war.  The  useless  shedding  of  blood 
is  unworthy  of  the  greatness  and  power  of  Eussia."  Further, 
in  apology  for  the  unpreparedness  of  the  Government  for  the 
war,  it  urged  that  "  the  distance  of  the  territory  now  attacked 
and  the  desire  of  the  Tsar  to  maintain  peace  were  the  causes  of 
the  impossibility  of  preparations  for  war  being  made  a  long 
time  in  advance."  Every  effort,  however,  was  made  to  bring 
up  reinforcements  for  the  army  in  Manchuria,  which  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  consisted  of  about  100,000  men,  by  the 
Siberian  Eailway,  and  a  line  was  laid  across  the  ice  on  Xjake 
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Baikal,  the  railway  round  the  lake  not  having  been  yet  com- 
pleted. The  Russian  plan  of  campaign  was  declared  to  be  "  to 
remain  on  the  defensive  until  forces  of  overwhelming  superiority 
ensure  the  success  of  a  final  and  complete  offensive  attack.'* 
Great  difficulties  in  the  transport  of  the  troops  were  caused  by 
the  faulty  construction  of  the  Siberian  railway,  by  storms  and 
cold,  and  by  the  attempts  of  the  Chunchuses,  who  since  the 
Russian  occu^tion  of  Manchuria  had  been  constantly  attack- 
ing the  Russian  troops,  to  interrupt  the  communications  by 
blowing  up  bridges  on  the  railway  and  tearing  up  the  rails. 
These  difficulties,  however,  were  surmounted  by  the  skill  and 
energy  of  Prince  Khilkoff,  the  Minister  for  Communications, 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  army  was  largely  rein- 
forced; by  the  end  of  October,  although  its  losses  in  battle 
had  been  very  large,  its  numbers  had  been  raised  to  320,000. 
Admiral  Alexeieff  endeavoured  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
Chinese  in  Manchuria  by  issuing  a  proclamation  stating  that 
Russia  was  "  protecting  Chinese  territory  from  invasion,"  and 
directing  the  Chinese  officials  "tremblingly  to  obey"  his  com- 
mand that  they  should  render  every  possible  assistance  to  the 
Russian  troops ;  but  neither  persuasions  nor  menaces  had  much 
effect,  and  the  Chinese  on  the  whole  showed  a  decided  tendency 
to  help  the  Japanese  rather  than  the  Russians.  By  another 
proclamation  the  Admiral  announced  that  the  Emperor  had 
allowed  the  convicts  in  Sakhalin  who  wished  to  enrol  them- 
selves in  the  volunteer  corps  to  count  every  two  months  of  active 
service  in  the  army  as  a  year  of  penal  servitude  to  be  deducted 
from  their  sentences.  The  total  number  of  convicts  doing  hard 
labour  in  Sakhalin  was  about  7,000,  of  whom  nearly  3,000  were 
murderers.  Ex-convicts,  i.e.,  ticket-of-Ieave  men,  were  to  be 
allowed,  if  volunteering  for  active  military  service,  **to  choose  a 
domicile  in  any  province  of  the  Empire  apart  from  the  capitals, 
with  the  restoration  of  all  their  civil  rights  except  that  of  own- 
ing property."  Of  these  there  were  some  15,000,  including 
5,000  murderers. 

As  the  war  went  on  the  inferiority  of  the  Russian  troops  to 
the  Japanese  gradually  became  manifest ;  the  Russian  guns 
were  better,  but  the  men  serving  them,  like  the  Russian  soldiers 
generally,  had  not  the  resource,  the  skill,  or  the  knowledge  of 
the  Japanese  gunners  and  linesmen,  and  though  General  Kuro- 
patkin  showed  great  ability  in  preventing  any  of  the  defeats  of 
the  Russian  army  from  becoming  a  rout,  none  of  his  generals 
could  be  placed  as  strategists  or  tacticians  on  a  level  with 
Euroki  or  Oku.  The  Russian  admirals,  too,  had  proved  a 
failure  ;  after  Admiral  Makaroff  had  gone  down  in  the  Petropav- 
lovsk,  his  place  was  taken  in  April  by  Admiral  Skrydloflf,  but  he 
did  nothing  to  justify  the  great  reputation  he  had  gained  before 
the  war.  Although  it  was  repeatedly  announced  at  St.  Peters- 
burg that  the  Russian  troops  would  remain  on  the  defensive 
until  they  should  be  sufficiently  reinf^^''^  to  give  battle  to  the 
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enemy,  the  heavy  Bnssian  losses  of  men,  guns  and  ships  in  the 
military  and  naval  actions  which  marked  the  gradual  progress 
of  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria,  and  the  practical  disablement  of 
the  Eussian  fleets  at  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok,  were  facts 
which  could  not  be  explained  away,  and  which  produced  such 
depression  and  discouragement  amongst  the  Russian  people, 
and  especially  in  the  Russian  army,  that  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  relieve  the  general  anxiety  by  proclaiming  that  Russia 
was  at  length  going  to  take  the  offensive.  The  order  of  the  day 
issued  on  this  subject  on  October  2  by  General  Europatkin  was 
even  more  arrogant  and  self-sufficient  in  its  terms  than  the  pre- 
vious enunciations  of  Russian  diplomatists  and  generals,  and  was 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  sober  simplicity  of  the  Japanese  de- 
spatches. It  described  the  battles  of  Ta-shi-chiao  and  Liao- 
yang  as  Russian  successes,  and  announced  that  **  the  inflexible 
wish  of  the  Emperor  that  we  should  vanquish  the  foe  will  be 
inflexibly  fulfilled,"  and  that  the  time  had  arrived  **  to  compel 
the  Japanese  to  do  our  will,  as  our  forces  are  now  strong  enough 
to  begin  the  forward  movement."  Although  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  Army  now  took  the  offensive  for  the  first  time  in  the 
war,  portions  of  it  had  previously  been  beaten  by  inferior  forces, 
and  the  failure  of  the  general  attack  following  upon  this  boastful 
order  of  the  day  naturally  increased  the  general  discontent. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Government  was  to  deprive 
Admiral  Alexeieff,  who  was  believed  to  be  primarily  responsible 
for  the  order  of  the  day  of  October  2,  and  for  the  disastrous 
attempt  of  General  Stackelberg  in  June  to  relieve  Port  Arthur, 
of  the  control  of  the  military  and  naval  operations  in  Manchuria 
(Oct.  24),  which  were  now  to  be  solely  under  the  direction  of 
General  Kuropatkin.  The  Admiral  returned  to  St.  Petersburg 
on  November  10,  and  a  few  days  after  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  State,  which  was  practically  a  sort  of  honorary 
retirement. 

Meanwhile  the  Baltic  Fleet  left  Russia  for  the  Far  East 
on  October  10,  one  division,  under  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Admiral  Rozhdestvensky,  proceeding  by  the  Cape,  and  the 
others  by  the  Suez  CanaL  The  fleet  was  accompanied  by  coal- 
ing vessels,  mostly  German  ships,  and  the  rest  vessels  of  the 
Russian  Volunteer  Fleet. 

In  December,  it  may  here  be  said,  the  Tsar  sanctioned  the 
expenditure  of  160,000,000^.  for  rebuilding  the  Russian  Navy, 
the  programme  of  construction  of  which  was  to  occupy  ten 
years.  The  ships  which  it  was  decided  to  build,  and  the  delivery 
of  which  was  provided  for  in  three  and  five  years,  were  eight 
battleships  of  the  Slava  type,  eight  battleships  of  the  Andrei 
Pervosvanni  type,  six  cruisers  of  the  Bayan  type,  six  cruisers  of 
an  improved  Novik  type,  and  six  of  the  Bogatyr  type ;  fifty 
destroyers  of  500  tons,  lOiO  destroyers  and  torpedo  boats  of  150, 
240  and  350  tons,  ten  mine-layers  of  the  Yenisei  type,  and  four 
floating  workshops  of  the  Kamchatka  iype^ 
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The  relations  of  Russia  with  England  were  strained  ahnost 
to  breaking  point  by  the  arbitrary  treatment  by  Russian  naval 
officers  of  various  British  merchant  vessels,  but  especially  by 
the  incident  in  the  North  Sea  on  October  21,  when  the  Baltic 
Fleet  fired  on  the  Hull  fishing  fleet,  with  fatal  results.  The 
danger  of  a  war  with  England  arising  from  this  extraordinary 
proceeding  was  averted  by  the  reference  of  the  matter  to  an 
mtemational  court  of  inquiry,  but  several  other  questions  at 
issue  between  the  two  nations  in  connection  with  the  seizure  of 
British  ships  and  the  Russian  declaration  as  to  contraband  re- 
mained unsettled.  As  regards  the  latter  point  an  Imperial  order 
was  issued  by  Russia  on  February  29,  declaring  as  absolute  con- 
traband of  war  telegraph,  telephone,  and  railway  materials,  and 
fuel  of  all  kinds,  without  regard  to  the  question  whether  destined 
for  military  or  for  purely  pacific  and  industrial  uses.  Clause  5, 
Article  10,  of  the  Imperial  order  denounced  as  contraband  of 
war  *^  all  articles  destined  for  war  on  land  or  sea,  as  well  as  rice, 
provisions,  and  horses,  beasts  of  burden,  and  others  ((mtres) 
capable  of  serving  a  warlike  purpose  if  they  are  transported  on 
account  of  or  to  the  destination  of  the  enemy." 

On  March  18  the  Russian  Government  pubhshed  instructions 
to  the  conmianders  of  their  warships,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  contraband  list  had  been  further  made  to  include,  under 
the  head  of  provisions,  forage,  all  kinds  of  grain,  fish,  fish  pro- 
ducts, beans,  bean  oil,  and  oil-cakes,  and  under  the  head  of  other 
articles  for  use  in  war  were  added  machinery  and  parts  thereof  in- 
tended for  the  manufacture  of  cannons,  small  arms,  and  projectiles 
Again,  on  May  9,  the  Government  announced  that  raw  cotton 
**  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives,*'  but  not  cotton 
yams  or  tissues,  had  also  been  added  to  the  list  of  articles  de- 
clared to  be  contraband,  together  with  coal,  naphtha,  and  alcohol. 
Owing  to  the  representations  made  by  the  British  and  American 
Governments,  however,  Russia  agreed  in  September  that  rice 
and  provisions  and  other  articles  which  are  susceptible  of  use  for 
peaceful  as  well  as  warlike  purposes  should  be  regarded  only 
as  conditionally  contraband  according  to  the  use  to  which  they 
were  to  be  applied.     This  decision,  however,  did  not  apply  to 
coal,  horses,  or  beasts  of  burden,  though  the  treatment  of  coal 
as  unconditionally  contraband  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
declaration  made  by  the  Russian  Plenipotentiary  at  the  West 
African  Conference  held  at  Berlin  in  1884,  who  stated  that  his 
instructions  were  peremptory,  and  that  his  Government  refused 
categorically  to  consent  to  any  treaty,  convention,  or  declara- 
tion of  any  kind  which  would  imply  the  recognition  of  coal  as 
contraband  of  war. 

The  policy  of  the  Russian  Government  in  regard  to  contra- 
band, especially  down  to  September  10,  naturally  had  the  eflfect  of 
greatly  hampering  the  trade  of  neutral  nations,  particularly  that 
of  England  and  the  United  States  ;  and  the  ill-feeling  thus  pro- 
duced was  much  exasperated  by  the  arbitrary  seizure  of  neutral 
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ships.  On  July  13  the  Malaga,  a  vessel  of  the  Peuinsolar  and 
Oriental  Company,  carrying  ammunition  for  the  British  China 
squadron,  was  seized  in  the  Bed  Sea  by  the  Peterburg,  a  vessel 
of  the  BuBsian  Volunteer  Fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  which,  together 
vnth  another  vessel  called  the  Smolensk,  had  passed  through  the 
Dardanelles  flying  the  commercial  flag,  and  was  subsequently 
transformed  into  a  cruiser  flying  the  war  flag.  In  consequence 
of  the  strong  protest  made  by  England  against  this  seizure, 
Bussia  agreed  that  the  Malacca  should  be  given  up,  that  no 
similar  incidents  should  occur  in  future,  and  that  the  Peterburg 
and  Smolensk  should  no  longer  be  authorised  to  exercise  the 
right  of  search.  Three  German  ships,  the  Prim  Heinrieh,  the 
Scandia,  and  the  Holsatia,  and  two  British  ones,  the  Ardova  and 
Formosa,  were  also  seized,  but  were  released  soon  after,  and  the 
order  to  the  Smolensk  to  cease  molesting  neutral  vessels  was 
ultimately  conveyed,  at  the  request  of  Count  Lamsdorff,  by  a 
British  ship  of  war.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  produced 
by  the  achievements  of  the  vessels  of  the  Volunteer  Fleet  came 
the  news  that  the  Vladivostok  squadron  had  sunk  the  British 
steamer.  Knight  Commander,  carrying  railway  material,  and  the 
German  steamer,  Thea,  with  a  cargo  of  fish,  on  July  24,  and 
that  it  had  seized  the  British  steamers,  AlUmton  (on  June  16) 
and  Calchas  (on  July  25),  and  the  German  steamer  Arabia  (on 
July  22).  At  Port  Arthur,  too,  the  British  steamer  Hipsang 
was  sunk  by  a  Bussian  destroyer  on  July  16  ''  without  just 
cause  or  reason,"  according  to  the  finding  of  a  Naval  court  held 
at  Shanghai  on  August  23.  The  Arabia  was  released  within  a 
fortnight  of  its  seizure  by  the  Vladivostok  Prize  Court,  which 
merely  confiscated  that  part  of  its  cargo  which  consisted  of  flour 
and  railway  material  consigned  to  Japan,  and  the  Calchas  was 
also  released  on  September  13,  its  cargo  of  flour  and  cotton 
being  confiscated.  The  Vladivostok  Prize  Court  declared  the 
seizure  of  the  Allanton  to  have  been  lavsrful,  but  this  decision 
was  reversed  on  appeal  by  the  Admiralty  Council  at  St.  Peters- 
burg on  October  22.  No  final  decision  had  been  given  at  the 
end  of  the  year  with  regard  to  the  cases  of  the  Knight  Commander 
and  the  other  vessels  which  had  been  sunk  or  seized.  In  al 
these  cases,  though  no  direct  preference  was  displayed  by  the 
Russian  Government  towards  German  over  English  ships, 
there  was  an  apparent  tendency  on  its  part  in  that  direction, 
and  this  tendency  was  especially  marked  in  the  Bussian  Press, 
which  throughout  the  year  showed  a  decided  hostility  to  Eng- 
land and  a  strong  disposition  to  conciliate  Germany.  The 
British  expedition  to  Tioet  was  the  subject  of  much  acrimoni- 
ous comment,  and  a  Bussian  invasion  of  India  was  repeatedly 
threatened  as  a  countermove  to  England's  alleged  attempts  to 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  to  the  Far  East. 
The  construction  of  the  strategic  railway  in  Central  Asia  was 
rapidly  pushed  forward ;  the  Orenburg-Tashkend  line,  which 
would  enable  a  considerable  number  of  troops  to  be  thrown  on 
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the  Afghan  frontier,  was  nearly  completed,  and  the  extension  of 
the  Tiflis-Alexsbndropol-Erivan  line  of  the  Trans-Caucasian  rail- 
way was  carried  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Persia.  Another  branch 
line  was  in  course  of  construction  from  Askhabad,  on  the  Central 
Asiatic  railway,  to  Meshed.  On  the  other  hand,  an  agreement 
was  signed  on  July  2  between  Bussia  and  England  under  which 
British  war-ships  were  stationed  in  the  Behring  Sea  to  protect 
the  fisheries  in  those  waters  and  to  arrest  marauders,  in  return 
for  which  England  obtained  the  right  of  establishing  a  coaUng- 
station  at  Petropavlovsk. 

With  the  other  Powers  Bussia  maintained  the  same  friendly 
relations  as  before  the  war.  She  carefully  abstained  from  in 
any  way  molesting  the  trade  of  her  French  alUes  ;  she  showed 
much  more  inclination  than  hitherto  to  accept  the  overtures  of 
Germany ;  and  in  November  she  concluded  a  treaty  of  arbitra- 
tion with  Belgium  on  the  same  lines  as  that  between  France 
and  England.  An  important  commercial  agreement  was  also 
arrived  at  in  August  between  Bussia  and  the  United  States, 
and  in  December  between  Bussia  and  England,  providing  that 
joint-stock  companies  and  other  commercial,  industrial,  or  finan- 
cial associations  domiciled  in  either  country  shall  be  recognised 
as  having  legal  existence  in  the  other,  and  have  the  right  to 
bring  or  defend  an  action  in  a  court  of  law. 

II.  TURKEY  AND  THE  MINOR  STATES  OP  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

The  Macedonian  insurrection  of  1903  continued  during  the 
greater  part  of  1904,  but  with  much  less  persistence,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  Austria-Hungary,  Bussia,  and 
England  both  upon  Turkey  and  the  insurgents.  The  Miirzsteg 
programme  of  reforms  (see  Annual  Begister,  1903,  p.  316) 
was  finally  accepted  by  the  Porte,  with  certain  modifications, 
on  January  10.  It  agreed  (1)  to  the  appointment,  for  two  years 
only,  of  Austrian  and  Bussian  civil  agents,  with  a  limited  staff 
of  dragomans  and  secretaries,  to  reside  in  the  same  place  as  the 
Inspector-General  and  to  make  tours  in  the  interior,  accom- 
panied by  a  Turkish  oflBcial,  to  question  the  inhabitants  as  to 
their  grievances ;  (2)  to  the  appointment  of  an  Italian  general 
to  reorganise  the  gendarmerie ;  (3)  to  consider  the  question  of 
altering  the  administrative  districts  so  as  to  establish  a  more 
regular  grouping  of  the  various  nationalities ;  (4)  that  neither 
race  nor  religion  shall  be  a  hindrance  to  ofl&cial  employment ; 

(5)  that  an  amnesty  shall  be  granted  to  all  persons  implicated  in 
the  insurrection,  except  those  guilty  of  dynamite  outrages ;  and 

(6)  to  exempt  the  inhabitants  of  destroyed  villages  from  all 
taxation  for  one  year.  The  note  accepting  these  reforms  stipu- 
lated that  the  recommendations  of  the  new  civil  agents  and  of 
the  Italian  general  of  the  gendarmerie  should  only  be  carried  out 
when  sanctioned  by  the  Porte,  but  Austria-Hungary  and  Bussia 
rejected  this  stipulation  and  also  the  one  requiring  that  the  civil 
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agents  should  be  accompanied  on  their  tonrs  of  inspection  by 
Turkish  officials.  This  and  other  less  important  points  connected 
with  the  proposed  gendarmerie  caused  so  much  delay  that  some 
months  elapsed  before  it  was  in  working  order,  though  its  chief, 
the  Italian  general  De  Giorgis,  had  been  appointed  in  January 
and  had  been  waiting  with  his  staff  at  Constantinople  for  a 
settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue.  One  of  these  questions 
was  that  of  the  number  of  foreign  officers  to  be  employed  ;  the 
Powers  had  fixed  it  at  sixty,  but  the  Porte  would  not  allow 
more  than  twenty-five.  On  May  15,  some  foreign  officers  were 
appointed  and  proceeded  to  the  several  districts  where  they  were 
to  do  duty,  but  it  was  only  in  December  that  the  Porte  con- 
sented to  their  number  being  increased  to  forty-eight.  So  far 
the  reorganisation  of  the  gendarmerie  had  brought  about  but  little 
material  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  Christian  population ; 
arbitrary  acts  by  Turkish  officials  and  troops  were  less  frequent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  in  which  the  foreign  officers 
were  stationed,  but  otherwise — except  in  the  small  **  British 
sphere  *' — there  were  few  sjrmptoms  of  improvement. 

Meanwhile  the  insurgent  leaders  announced  that  they  would 
keep  their  bands  inactive  pending  the  execution  of  the  reforms, 
and  issued  stringent  orders  to  them  not  to  commit  dynamite 
outrages.  Some  insignificant  engagements  took  place  between 
the  insurgents  and  the  Turkish  troops  in  February,  but  there 
was  no  general  outbreak  such  as  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  a 
railway  bridge  was  destroyed  by  dynamite,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  attempt  was  made  to  wreck  a  train  on  the  Orient 
railway. 

The  Albanians,  too,  who  in  the  previous  year  had  taken  up 
arms  to  thwart  the  Austro-Eussian  projects  of  reform  (see 
Annual  Eegister,  1903,  p.  318),  again  attacked  the  Turkish 
troops.  After  a  series  of  sanguinary  engagements  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Jakova,  they  were  beaten  with  a  loss  of  500  killed  and 
wounded,  but  the  Turkish  general,  Shemsi  Pasha,  was  super- 
seded on  account  of  his  unduly  severe  treatment  of  the  Albanian 
population.  The  situation  was  still  further  complicated  by  the 
leuds  between  the  Christians  (chiefly  Greeks)  who  are  under 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople and  those  under  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate.  At  Strumitza 
the  Bulgarian  bishop  attempted  to  build  a  church  on  some 
ground  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  Patriarchist  quarter,  and 
a  Greek  fanatic  fired  at  him,  but  fortunately  without  result.  A 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  Greek  Bishop  of  Kastoria,  containing 
a  list  of-  crimes  and  acts  of  persecution  committed  to  the  detri- 
ment of  members  of  his  flock  by  the  Bulgarian  conmiittees  with 
the  object  of  compelling  the  adherents  of  the  Patriarchal  Church 
to  recognise  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate,  was  addressed  to  the 
Embassies  of  the  Powers  in  April  by  the  Patriarchate,  and  in 
October  a  Bulgarian  band  murdered  a  Patriarchist  priest  near 
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the  Afghan  frontier,  was  nearly  completed,  and  the  extension  of 
the  Tilis-Alexandropol-Erivan  Une  of  the  Trans-Caucasian  rail- 
way was  carried  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Persia.  Another  branch 
line  was  in  course  of  construction  from  Askhabad,  on  the  Central 
Asiatic  railway,  to  Meshed.  On  the  other  hand,  an  agreement 
was  signed  on  July  2  between  Russia  and  England  under  which 
British  war-ships  were  stationed  in  the  Behring  Sea  to  protect 
the  fisheries  in  those  waters  and  to  arrest  marauders,  in  return 
for  which  England  obtained  the  right  of  establishing  a  coaUng- 
station  at  Petropavlovsk. 

With  the  other  Powers  Bussia  maintained  the  same  friendly 
relations  as  before  the  war.  She  carefully  abstained  from  in 
any  way  molesting  the  trade  of  her  French  allies  ;  she  showed 
much  more  inclination  than  hitherto  to  accept  the  overtures  of 
Germany ;  and  in  November  she  concluded  a  treaty  of  arbitra- 
tion with  Belgium  on  the  same  lines  as  that  between  France 
and  England.  An  important  commercial  agreement  was  also 
arrived  at  in  August  between  Bussia  and  the  United  States, 
and  in  December  between  Bussia  and  England,  providing  that 
joint-stock  companies  and  other  commercial,  industrial,  or  finan- 
cial associations  domiciled  in  either  country  shall  be  recognised 
as  having  legal  existence  in  the  other,  and  have  the  right  to 
bring  or  defend  an  action  in  a  court  of  law. 

II.  TURKEY  AND  THE  MINOR  STATES  OP  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

The  Macedonian  insurrection  of  1903  continued  during  the 
greater  part  of  1904,  but  with  much  less  persistence,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  Austria-Hungary,  Bussia,  and 
England  both  upon  Turkey  and  the  insurgents.  The  Miirzsteg 
programme  of  reforms  (see  Annual  Begister,  1903,  p.  316) 
was  finally  accepted  by  the  Porte,  with  certain  modifications, 
on  January  10.  It  agreed  (1)  to  the  appointment,  for  two  years 
only,  of  Austrian  and  Bussian  civil  agents,  with  a  limited  staif 
of  dragomans  and  secretaries,  to  reside  in  the  same  place  as  the 
Inspector-General  and  to  make  tours  in  the  interior,  accom- 
panied by  a  Turkish  official,  to  question  the  inhabitants  as  to 
their  grievances ;  (2)  to  the  appointment  of  an  Italian  general 
to  reorganise  the  gendarmerie ;  (3)  to  consider  the  question  of 
altering  the  administrative  districts  so  as  to  establish  a  more 
regular  grouping  of  the  various  nationalities ;  (4)  that  neither 
race  nor  religion  shall  be  a  hindrance  to  official  employment ; 

(5)  that  an  amnesty  shall  be  granted  to  all  persons  imphcated  in 
the  insurrection,  except  those  guilty  of  dynamite  outrages ;  and 

(6)  to  exempt  the  inhabitants  of  destroyed  villages  from  all 
taxation  for  one  year.  The  note  accepting  these  reforms  stipu- 
lated that  the  recommendations  of  the  new  civil  agents  and  of 
the  Italian  general  of  the  gendarmerie  should  only  be  carried  out 
when  sanctioned  by  the  Porte,  but  Austria-Hungary  and  Bussia 
rejected  this  stipulation  and  also  the  one  requiring  that  the  civil 
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Bulgarian  refugees,  and  various  vexatious  measures  were  adopted 
against  Bulgarian  subjects  and  Bulgarian  goods.    The  Bulgarian 
representative  at  Constantinople  handed  to  the  Porte  a  Note 
declaring  that  the  promises  given  by  the  Ottoman  Government 
of  co-operation  in  the  work  of  pacification  in  accord  with  Bul- 
garia were  still  empty  words,  and  that  the  actions  of  the  Im- 
perial authorities  were  not  consistent  with  the  assurances  of  the 
Ottoman  Government.    The  authorities  continued  purposelessly 
to  arrest  Bulgarian  subjects  entering  Turkey,  while  insurmount- 
able obstacles  were  placed  in  the  way  of  the  importation  of 
Bulgarian  merchandise  into  Turkey,  notwithstandmg  the  com- 
mercial agreement  in  force  between  the  two  countries.      The 
Note  further  drew  the  attention  of  the  Porte  to  the  persecutions 
to  which  the  Bulgarian  population  of  the  European  provinces 
of  the  Empire  were  subjected.    Notwithstanding  the  undertaking 
of  the  Porte  to  facilitate  the  repatriation  of  the  refugees  and  to 
succour  the  population  which  had  suffered  from  the  events  of 
the  past  summer,  the  Ottoman  authorities  were  proceeding  to 
sell  by  auction  the  goods  pillaged  by  the  Turkish  troops  in  the 
sandjak  of  Kirk  Kilisse  and  were  settling  Mussulman  families  in 
the   Christian   villages   whose  inhabitants   had   sought  refuge 
in  Bulgaria.      They  also   prevented  Bulgarian   Bishops   from 
going  about  the  country  and  distributing  relief  to  their  flocks, 
and  used  threats  and  violence  to  compel  the  Bulgarian  popula- 
tion to  abandon  the  Exarchate  and  recognise  the  Patriarchate. 
The  Government  of  the  Principality,  therefore,  urgently  re- 
quested the  Porte  **to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  put  a 
stop  to  a  state  of  affairs  so.  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  both 
countries,  the  task  of  the  Porte  not  being  hindered  at  the  present 
time  by  any  revolutionary  movement.** 

On  February  6  General  Petroff,  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minis- 
ter, in  reply  to  an  inquiry  put  to  him  in  the  Sobranye  as  to  the 
questions  pending  with  the  Turkish  Government,  said  that  the 
persecutions  contmuously  carried  on  by  the  Turks  against  every- 
thing Bulgarian  had  compelled  the  Government  of  the  Prin- 
cipality to  believe  that  the  Porte  was  committing  them  inten- 
tionally in  order  to  provoke  a  conflict  with  Bulgaria,  and  thus  to 
justify  the  non-execution  of  the  reform  scheme.  Seeing  this  de- 
sign the  Government  of  the  Principality,  inspired  by  the  desire 
to  support  by  loyal  behaviour  the  efforts  of  the  Powers  to  carry 
out  the  reforms,  was  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  prevent 
Turkey's  object,  even  at  the  risk  of  letting  the  Bulgarian  people 
suffer  moral  and  material  losses.  So  far,  however,  he  added, 
this  Bulgarian  attitude  had  only  led  to  Turkey  becoming  **  more 
audacious.*' 

At  length,  on  April  8,  a  convention  was  concluded  between 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  under  which  Bulgaria  pledged  herself  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  revolutionary  committees  or  armed 
bands  on  her  territory  and  to  punish  insurgents  who  take  refiwre 
there,  while  Turkey  undertook  to  carry  out  the  reforp 
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down  in  the  Miirzsteg  programme,  to  give  fall  elBFect  to  the 
amnesty  granted  by  the  Sultan,  and  to  assist  the  inhabitants  of 
Roumelia  who,  owing  to  the  insurrection,  had  had  their  houses 
destroyed,  in  rebuilding  them.  A  protocol  was  also  signed 
stating  that  the  Ottoman  and  Bulgarian  Governments  would 
make  special  arrangements  for  the  reciprocal  extradition  of 
criminals  and  deserters  and  for  the  establishment  of  mixed  corps 
to  ensure  the  security  of  the  frontier.  The  work  of  repatriation 
was  then  taken  in  hand.  Upwards  of  450  political  prisoners 
were  released  from  Adrianople  alone,  and  the  Porte  granted  a 
considerable  sum  to  assist  them  in  rebuilding  their  houses  and 
restocking  their  farms.  Bulgaria,  too,  contracted  a  loan  of 
1,000,000  francs  with  the  Agricultural  Bank  at  Sofia  for  distri- 
bution among  the  refugees,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  cultivate  their  lands ;  but  the  Porte  continually 
raised  obstacles  to  the  return  of  these  refugees,  of  whom  there 
were  more  than  5,000,  as  their  lands  had  been  assigned  to  Mus- 
sulman settlers.  Bulgaria  strongly  protested,  in  November, 
against  this  evasion  of  the  convention  of  April  8,  but  without 
effect.  On  November  30  the  Sobranye  agreed  at  a  secret  sitting 
to  the  demand  of  the  Bulgarian  Minister  for  War  for  an  extra- 
ordinary credit  of  42,000,000  francs  (1,680,000/.)  for  the  purchase 
of  quick-firing  guns,  comprising  eighty-one  field  batteries  and 
nme  mountain  batteries,  and  also  for  extending  the  coast  de- 
fences along  the  Black  Sea.  With  the  military  credits  passed 
in  the  previous  year  this  made  a  total  of  67,000,000  francs 
(2,680,000Z.)  voted  for  military  purposes. 

In  Servia  the  principal  incident  of  the  year  was  the  corona- 
tion of  King  Peter,  which  took  place  on  September  21.  Friendly 
relations  had  been  established  m  the  early  part  of  the  year  with 
Russia ;  a  service  of  supplication  for  the  success  of  the  Russian 
arms  had  been  held  in  the  cathedral  at  Belgrade,  and  the 
officers  implicated  in  the  murder  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen 
Draga,  though  promoted,  were  removed  from  their  posts  about 
the  person  of  the  King,  upon  which  Russia  and  Italy  resumed 
diplomatic  relations  by  re-appointing  representatives  at  the 
Servian  Court.  The  coronation  was  attended  by  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Montenegro,  who  rode  between  the  King's  two  sons 
in  the  procession  from  the  palace  to  the  cathedral,  and  by  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  foreign  Powers  except  Great  Britain. 
The  King  was  anointed  on  October  9,  in  the  church  at  Zicha, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  proceeded  to  Sofia  on  a  visit  to 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  who  had  previously  visited  him 
at  Nish  in  May.  In  December  the  Servian  Cabinet  resigned 
owing  to  a  split  in  the  Government  party,  the  moderate  Radicals 
who  formed  the  majority  of  that  party  having  refused  to  support 
the  Government  any  longer,  as  they  considered  that  they  were 
not  sufficiently  represented  in  the  Cabinet.  A  new  Ministry 
was  then  formed  under  M.  Pashitch.  All  the  new  Ministers 
belonged  to  the  moderate  section  of  the  Radical  party. 
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In  Greece,  on  the  re-assembling  of  the  Chamber  in  February 
after  the  Christmas  vacation,  M.  Theotokis,  the  Premier,  made 
an  important  statement  with  regard  to  the  financial  and  military 
poUcy  of  the  Government.  He  said  that  the  Government 
recognised  the  supreme  necessity  of  the  re-organisation  of  the 
Army,  which  was  generally  desired  by  the  country,  and  it  had 
drawn  up  the  Budget  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  laws,  with  the 
intention  of  modifying  it  by  subsequent  proposals  designed  to 
meet  new  military  expenditure.  Bevenue  was  put  down  at 
118,966,047  drachmae  and  expenditure  at  117.836,458  drachmae, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  1,129,589  drachmae.  In  the  expenditure 
economies  had  been  made  to  the  extent  of  5,000,000  drachmae, 
principally  in  credits  allotted  to  the  construction  of  roads, 
military  pohce,  secondary  education,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  expenditure  of  the  Ministry  of  War  had  been  increased  by 
1,447,333  drachmae,  and  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine  by  1,100,100 
drachmae.  The  latter  sum  would  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
new  boilers  and  to  a  general  re-equipment  of  the  fleet.  As 
regards  the  Army,  the  annual  number  of  recruits  would  be  raised 
from  6,600  to  13,600  by  the  suppression  of  various  exemptions 
from  military  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  period  of  service 
would  be  reduced  from  two  years  to  eighteen  months.  Of  the 
officers  now  engaged  in  military  police  duties,  270  would  be 
recalled  to  their  various  corps.  Grand  annual  manoeuvres 
would  be  held,  in  which  the  conscripts  of  two  years,  numbering 
27,200  men,  would  take  part.  The  increased  expenditure  of  the 
Ministry  of  War  would  be  devoted  to  the  execution  of  these 
projects,  500,000  drachmae  being  allotted  to  manoeuvres.  Most 
important  of  all,  a  special  Army  fund  would  be  created,  to  which 
the  sum  of  4,500,000  drachmae  would  be  allotted  annually  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  service  of  a  loan  of  40,000,000 
drachmae,  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  military  material 
and  the  supply  of  various  requisites  for  the  Army.  In  order  to 
make  provision  for  this  fund  an  increase  of  the  resources  of  the 
State  was  absolutely  necessary.  Fresh  taxation  must  conse- 
quently be  imposed,  consisting  mainly  of  an  increase  in  the 
taxes  on  imported  cereals,  licences,  vineyards,  house  property, 
etc. 

These  measures  were  violently  criticised  by  the  Opposition, 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  increased  taxation  which  they 
would  involve.  Moreover,  it  transpired  that  they  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Chamber  without  the  King's  knowledge,  and  that 
the  Crown  Prince  was  not  disposed  to  take  the  command  of 
the  Army  under  the  new  conditions.  Although  in  June,  M. 
Theotokis  strengthened  his  Cabinet  by  introducing  into  it 
various  members  of  the  Zaimis  party,  the  Opposition,  under 
M.  Delyannis,  who  accused  him  of  bribing  a  number  of  his 
partisans  and  thereby  corrupting  the  national  representation, 
was  too  strong  for  him,  and  after  a  series  of  stormy  debates,  in 
which  the  Ministry  was  made  the  subject  of  further  attacks  on 
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account  of  its  refusal  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  establishing  a  currant 
monopoly,  it  resigned  on  July  7.  The  Delyannist  party  then 
came  into  office,  with  M.  Balli  as  Premier  and  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  after  voting  the  Budget  and  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  relating  to  the  command  of  the  Army,  with  a 
view  to  relieving  the  Crown  Prince  from  the  responsibilities 
laid  upon  him  without  lessening  his  powers,  the  Chamber 
adjourned  for  the  summer  holidays.  The  Balli  Ministry  was 
unable,  however,  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Chamber  when 
it  met  again  in  December ;  on  the  29th  of  that  month  a  new 
Cabinet  was  appointed,  with  M.  Delyannis  at  its  head,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  a  dissolution. 

As  regards  Greek  finance,  the  report  of  the  International 
Financial  Commission  for  the  period  from  January  14,  1903,  to 
January  13,  1904,  showed  a  decided  improvement.  The  Com- 
mission was  enabled  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  first  group 
of  loans  (the  Monopoly  and  Funding)  by  4  per  cent.,  of  the 
second  group  (the  Five  per  Cent,  loans  of  1881,  1884  and  1890) 
by  6  per  cent.,  and  of  the  third  (the  Four  per  Cent.  Bentes)  by 
6  per  cent.  The  amortisation  would  at  the  same  time  be 
increased  by  4  per  cent,  for  the  first  and  third  groups  and  by  6 
per  cent,  for  the  second.  Dealing  with  the  question  of  the  rate 
of  exchange,  the  report  pointed  out  the  considerable  reduction 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  past  year,  the  mean  rate  being 
1*564,  against  1"625  in  1902.  This  decline  was,  in  the  main,  to 
be  attributed  to  the  abundance  of  the  harvest,  which  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  gave  rise  to  a  monetary  crisis  owing  to 
the  temporary  insufficiency  of  the  paper  circulation.  The  Com- 
mission deemed  it  indispensable  to  restrict  the  fiduciary  circula- 
tion within  its  present  limits  and  regarded  the  crisis  ojf  1903  as 
a  favourable  symptom,  tending  to  inspire  confidence  with  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  ultimately  suppressing  the  forced  currency. 
The  rate  of  exchange  was  a  characteristic  indication  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  country,  and  its  decline,  even  though 
prejudicial  to  certain  interests,  should  be  hailed  with  satisfaction 
as  presaging  a  return  to  normal  conditions.  The  exchange  was 
affected  not  only  by  good  financial  management,  which  assured 
budgetary  equilibrium,  but  by  the  amount  of  forced  currency  in 
circulation  and  the  balance  of  trade.  The  Commission,  as 
empowered  by  the  Law  of  Control,  had  annually  withdrawn 
2,000,000  drachmae  of  paper  money,  thus  limiting  the  amount 
now  circulating  on  account  of  the  State  to  85,775,974  drachmae. 
The  banks  were  allowed  to  issue  72,000,000  drachmae.  The  bal- 
ance of  trade  was  unfavourable  to  Greece,  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  amounting  to  57,665,891  drachmae  in  1902,  but  the 
deficit  was  Qompensated  by  the  revenues  derived  from  Greek 
commercial  undertakings  and  investments  abroad,  by  remittances 
from  emigrants,  by  the  expenditure  of  tourists  and  foreign  fleets 
in  Greece,  and  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Greek  mer- 
cantile marina     The  Pineus  Customs  receipts  amounted  to 
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19,074,101  drachmsB,  bringing  the  total  yield  of  the  conceded 
revenues  to  53,829,654  drachmsB,  as  compared  with  51,209,633 
drachmsB  in  1902.  This  satisfactory  result  was,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Com  mission^  not  due  to  any  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  the  revenues,  as  no  serious  attempt  at 
amendment  had  been  made,  but  to  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  country,  resulting  from  its  commercial  and  industrial  activity 
and  betokening  its  economic  revival. 

Following  the  example  of  Servia,  Greece  had  a  religious  de- 
monstration m  favour  of  Bussia.  On  February  14  a  litany  was 
sung  in  the  Cathedral  at  Athens,  the  Archbishop  officiating,  for 
the  success  of  the  Eussian  arms. 

In  Crete,  Prince  George's  renewed  mandate  as  High  Com- 
missioner having  nearly  expired,  large  meetings  were  held  in 
August  throughout  the  island  to  demonstrate  in  favour  of  union 
with  Greece,  and  delegations  were  sent  to  him  from  all  the 
provinces  urging  him  to  petition  the  Powers  with  this  object. 
The  Prince  then  proceeded  to  the  principal  European  Courts, 
but  he  found  them  all  unfavourable  to  the  proposed  union.  His 
administration  of  the  island  had  been  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  call 
forth  increasing  discontent  among  the  inhabitants  ;  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  had  been  reduced  to  a  body  of  obsequious  clerks, 
the  Press  was  gagged,  Greeks  from  Athens  had  been  substituted 
for  Cretans  in  all  influential  posts,  and  the  Cretan  Parhament 
had  been  made  absolutely  subservient  to  the  High  Commissioner 
by  corruption,  intimidation,  and  open  interference  with  the  elec- 
tions. It  was  apparently  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  regime 
that  the  Cretan  people,  who  had  formerly  been  so  eager  for  in- 
dependence, now  demanded  union  with  Greece  as  the  solution 
of  the  question  which  would  probably  be  regarded  by  the  Powers 
as  a  preferable  one. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

LESSER   STATES   OP   WESTEBN   AND   NOETHEBN   EUROPE. 

I.  BELGIUM. 

In  the  preceding  issue  of  the  Annual  Eegister  an  allusion  was 
made  to  certain  signs  of  dissension  which  were  revealed  at  the 
very  centre  of  the  CathoUc  party,  hitherto  so  compact,  but  in 
which  certain  elements  of  democratic  tendency  were  traced  in 
conflict  with  the  strictly  Conservative  spirit  of  the  rest  of  the 
party.  Without  culminating  in  an  open  rupture,  these  symp- 
toms of  disunion  and  disintegration  were  still  further  accen- 
tuated during  the  year  1904.  At  the  same  time,  the  two 
factions  of  the  Liberal  party,  disunited  for  twenty  years  and 
often  antagonistic,  ended  by  agreement  and  by  intimately 
close  co-operation  with  each  other  in  the  elections  which  were 
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to  take  place  during  the  year.  On  one  side  the  most  influential 
chiefs  of  the  Catholic  party,  M.  Beernaert,  formerly  Catholic 
Prime  Minister,  and  M.  Woeste,  the  Clerical  leader,  found  it 
necessary  to  urge  in  speech  and  writing  closer  union  among  their 
supporters,  recognising  the  serious  situation  of  the  party.  On 
the  other  side,  the  Moderate  and  Radical  groups  of  the  Liberal 
party  drew  up  a  treaty  of  alliance  on  the  basis  of  a  constitu- 
tional revision,  embracing  the  maintenance  of  universal  suflErage 
already  included  in  the  Constitution,  the  suppression  of  the 
plural  vote,  the  application  of  proportional  representation  to  all 
popular  elections,  and  compulsory  education.  Besides  the  fact 
of  this  union,  finally  realised  after  years  of  discord  and  conflict, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  increase  in  the  democratic  tone 
of  the  programme  of  the  Liberal  party.  And  this  democratic 
tendency  was  strengthened  without  any  alliance  with  the 
Socialists.  The  latter  party,  while  acknowledging  the  necessity 
of  the  struggle  against  Clericalism,  proclaimed  the  urgency  of 
that  against  capitalism,  that  is  to-  say,  against  the  bourgeoisie. 
This  implies  a  conflict  of  classes;  and  under  such  conditions 
alliance  between  Socialists  and  Liberals,  on  whatever  other 
points  they  might  be  in  accord,  became  impossible.  Thus  each 
of  these  two  parties  carried  on  a  separate  contest  at  the  elec- 
tions which  took  place  at  the  end  of  May. 

Although  these  elections  did  not  exercise  any  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  relative  position  of  the  different  parties  in  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate,  yet  they  showed 
a  change  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Liberal  party.  That  party 
did  not  lose  one  seat  in  the  Chamber,  and  won  9  ;  while  the 
Catholic  party  lost  7  and  only  gained  4,  and  the  Socialists 
sustained  the  greatest  defeat,  losing  7  seats  and  gaining  only 
1.  Thus  the  Catholic  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives, which  formerly  numbered  26,  fell  to  20,  and  in  the  Senate 
fell  from  16  to  12.  These  elections  showed  further  that  the 
actual  working  of  proportional  representation  ought  to  be  modi- 
fied ;  because  all  the  Opposition  groups  together  obtained  a 
far  larger  number  of  votes  than  those  secured  by  the  Catholic 
party  ;  yet  the  Catholic  party  retained  a  decisive  majority  in  the 
Chamber,  as  well  as  in  the  Senate.  The  provincial  elections, 
which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  June,  further  accentuated 
the  growth  of  Liberalism  in  the  country  ;  the  Liberals  gained 
27  seats  in  the  provincial  Councils  through  the  whole  country  ; 
and  where  they  lost  the  Socialists  profited. 

There  was  very  little  of  interest  m  the  Parliamentary  session. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  a  new  plan  for  consti- 
tutional revision,  with  regard  to  article  47  of  the  Constitution, 
was  brought  before  the  Chamber  by  several  extreme  Liberals 
and  Socialists.    Its  essential  point  was  the  suppression  of  the 

Elural  vote,  which,  according  to  the  backers  of  the  Bill,  specially 
enefited  the  uneducated  electors  of  the  country  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  town  electors ;   whereas,  if  there  was  to  be 
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an  advantage,  it  should  be  given  to  the  more  intelligent  members 
of  the  community  rather  than  to  the  Uttle  territorial  proprietors. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  this  Bill  vvras  fought  Eight  against  Left. 
The  principal  argument  of  the  head  of  the  Govehiment  was  that 
the  case  for  revision  was  the  same  as  that  of  two  years  before ; 
that  it  was  therefore  unnecessary  to  consider  it ;  and  that  there 
was  no  movement  in  the  country  in  favour  of  the  revision  of 
article  47.  The  Opposition  pointed  out  in  reply  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  rejected  the  proposal  in  1902,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  a  movement  in  its  favour,  and  that  they  did  not  vnah 
to  yield  to  popular  pressure.  In  other  words,  the  Government 
rejected  the  Bill  for  revision  two  years  before  because  there  was 
a  disturbance,  and  rejected  it  again  to-day  because  there  was 
none. 

The  military  question  continued  to  engage  pubUc  opinion, 
and  a  great  impression  was  produced  at  the  end  of  the  year 
when  it  was  known  that  the  Minister  for  War  had  tendered  his 
resignation  and  that  the  King  had  refused  it.  The  letter  in 
which  the  King  announced  his  refusal  was  couched  in  the  most 
flattering  terms,  and  deserves  to  be  reproduced  in  its  essential 
parts,  because  it  removes  responsibility  from  the  Minister,  whom 
the  whole  Army  and  a  large  part  of  the  general  public  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  disorganisation  of  the  Army,  in  which  the  very 
costly  experiment  of  volunteering  had  not  secured  satisfactory 
results.  In  face  of  the  excitement  raised  by  the  incident  and  the 
erroneous  versions  current,  the  Government  finally  authorised 
the  pubhcation  of  this  letter  to  the  Minister  of  War.  The  King 
wrote :  **  You  were  aware  that  a  certain  number  of  members 
of  Parliament  demanded  not  only  an  exaggerated  diminution  of 
the  length  of  service,  but  also  the  reduction  of  the  actual  con- 
tingent. The  realisation  of  these  ideas  would,  from  the  national 
point  of  view,  have  been  a  disaster.  You  have  helped  to  pre- 
vent this,  and  I  thank  you.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  country 
will  one  day  understand  that  its  independence  must  before  all 
be  insured  by  itself.  ...  I  continue  to  think  that  personal 
service  would  be  useful  for  national  defence.  ...  I  have  never 
concealed  from  the  country  my  opinion  of  what  is  necessary  for 
its  most  sacred  interests ;  but  it  is  for  the  nation  to  desire  it ; 
our  institutions  do  not  allow  us  to  impose  it  on  the  country. 
...  I  hope  also  that  you  will  obtain  the  patriotic  sanction  of 
the  Chambers  for  the  removal  of  the  walls  and  the  completion 
of  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp." 

There  are  many  important  points  to  be  considered  in  this 
letter  ;  first,  the  new  affirmation  by  the  King  of  his  faith, 
already  often  expressed,  in  the  principle  of  personal  service.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Government  has  never  been  wilUng  to 
propose  this  reform,  alleging  that  the  majority  was  opposed  to 
it ;  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  formerly  the  Opposition 
had  unanimously  declared  itself  ready  to  vote  for  this  measure, 
which  was  also  supported  by  many  members  of  the  Right.    The 
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next  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  royal  letter  is  the  statement  that  the 
country  must  preserve  its  own  independence.  This  is  addressed 
to  the  anti-military  members  of  the  Bight,  who  hold  that  the 
country  need  not  occupy  itself  with  its  defence,  because  neu- 
trality has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Powers. 

The  publication  of  the  King's  letter  roused  much  feeling  in 
the  country.  In  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  it  was  made 
the  subject  of  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  the  most  respon- 
sible leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  argued  that  the  Government 
was  in  opposition  to  the  King,  who  once  again  advocated  per- 
sonal service,  which  his  Ministers  refused  to  propose.  They 
insisted  on  the  fact  that  the  King  in  his  letter  congratulated  the 
Minister  rather  on  the  evil  which  he  had  prevented  than  on  the 
good  which  he  had  done ;  and  that  he  asked  him  to  withdraw 
his  resignation  in  order  to  prevent  the  military  policy  of  the 
Right  from  being  entirely  realised.  The  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  after  him  M.  Woeste,  the  Catholic  leader,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  King's  letter  showed  full  approval  of  the 
military  poUcy  of  the  Government. 

These  two  contradictory  views  were  made  the  subject  of  two 
orders  of  the  day,  emanating  from  the  Right  and  Left  respec- 
tively. That  of  the  Left  ran  as  follows  :  **The  Chamber  con- 
siders that  the  Government,  by  publishing  the  King's  letter  to 
the  Minister  for  War,  has  accepted  full  responsibility  for  it ; 
and  considering  that  the  King,  the  Chief  of  the  Army,  declares 
in  this  letter  that  he  persists  in  believing  that  personal  service 
would  be  useful  for  national  defence ;  and  considering  that 
nevertheless  the  Government  continues  to  maintain  the  system 
of  substitution  in  opposition  to  the  declarations  of  which  it  has 
assumed  the  responsibility,  and  contrary  to  the  most  sacred 
interests  of  the  country,  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day."  This 
motion  was  rejected  by  73  against  62. 

The  order  of  the  day  of  the  Right  which  was  then  voted, 
ran  thus  :  **  The  Chamber  joining  in  the  declarations  of  the 
Government  on  the  subject  of  the  King's  letter,  affirms  its 
sympathy  with  the  Army,  confident  that  the  defence  of  the 
country  has  never  been  more  secure,  renews  the  expression  of 
its  confidence  in  the  treaties  which  guarantee  its  independence, 
and  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day.'* 

As  in  the  previous  year,  Belgian  public  opinion  continued  to 
be  stirred  by  the  vehement  attacks  made  on  the  Congo  Free 
State  by  a  part  of  the  English  Press.  The  note  addressed  by 
the  British  Government  in  August,  1903,  to  the  Signatories  of 
the  Berlin  Treaty  having  led  to  no  result,  it  was  believed 
that  the  matter  was  at  an  end.  A  painful  impression,  there- 
fore, was  created  in  Belgium  by  the  reappearance  of  the  Congo 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  its  treatment  by  the 
Government.  It  was  unanimously  held  in  Belgium  that  the 
Free  State  had  triumphantly  refuted  all  the  accusations  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  Consul  Casement.     The  public  learnt 
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at  the  same  time  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Free  State  had 
established  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  which  (despite  contrary 
assertions)  would  have  unlimited  powers,  and  would  be  com- 
posed of  a  high  Belgian  magistrate,  the  president  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Boma,  and  a  Swiss  Councillor  of  State,  chief  of 
the  judicial  department  in  the  Canton  of  Lucerne.  This  com- 
mission was  entrusted  with  making  a  complete  and  impartial 
inquiry  into  all  the  criminal  actions  which  might  be  brought 
to  its  notice. 

Evidence  of  the  prejudices  of  some  detractors  of  the  Free 
State  was  held  to  be  furnished  by  the  statement  put  forward  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  English  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Abori- 
gines, first,  that  the  secretary  of  the  commission  was  the 
brother  of  the  King's  private  secretary,  and  then  that  he  was 
the  son  of  the  King's  advocata  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  subsequently 
acknowledged  pubhcly  that  he  had  been  misled ;  but  the  public 
asked  whether  any  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  reports 
related  by  him  as  to  what  passed  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  when 
he  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  such  gross  error  with  regard  to  a 
fact  such  as  the  nomination  of  the  secretary  of  the  commission, 
in  regard  to  which  it  was  so  easy  to  obtain  quite  trustworthy 
information.  The  Belgian  public  persisted  in  believing,  in 
spite  of  Lord  Percy's  declaration  to  the  contrary  in  the 
House  of  Conmions,  that  the  Anti-Congo  movement  in  Eng- 
land was  dictated  by  interested  motives ;  and  the  bare  pos- 
sibility of  an  unfavourable  judgment  from  an  impartial  tribunal 
on  the  administration  of  the  Free  State  did  not  appear  to  be 
contemplated. 

II.  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  year  was  the  dissolution 
of  the  First  Chamber.  Since  the  last  elections  this  Chamber 
contained  a  Liberal  majority  of  four,  but  until  now  it  had  care- 
fully abstained  from  conflict  with  the  Second  Chamber  and  from 
causing  the  slightest  inconvenience  to  the  Government.  But 
in  1904  the  Second  Chamber  passed  a  Bill  by  56  against  41 
concerning  higher  education.  Its  chief  object  was  to  give 
private  universities,  notably  that  of  Amsterdam,  the  same  rights 
as  the  State  universities ;  specially  with  regard  to  the  right  of 
conferring  diplomas  empowering  the  recipients  to  practise  in 
certain  professions  and  to  exercise  certain  public  functions.  Till 
now  only  the  State  universities  had  the  right  of  conferring  these 
diplomas,  and  the  students  of  the  free  universities  were  obliged 
to  go  to  them  in  order  to  pass  the  necessary  examinations.  The 
whole  Liberal  party  resolutely  resisted  this  proposal,  which 
would  put  the  State  and  the  tree  universities  on  an  equality ; 
and  it  was  alleged  in  support  of  this  opposition  that  there  was 
insufficient  scientific  guarantee  as  to  the  teaching  given  in  the 
private  universities.  Thus  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  First 
Chamber  by  27  against  22,  after  it  had  been  passed  by  the 
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Second.  In  face  of  this  situation,  which  made  all  government 
imf^ossible,  the  President  of  the  Comicil,  Dr.  Kuyper,  did  not 
hesitate  to  suggest  to  the  Queen  the  dissolution  of  tiie  First 
Chamber,  and  a  Royal  decree  was  pubhshed  soon  after  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill,  dissolving  the  First  Chamber  as  from  July 
23,  and  fixing  the  elections  of  tiie  Provincial  States  for  August  3. 

It  was  impossible  to  doubt  the  result.  In  Holland  the  mem: 
bers  of  the  First  Chamber  are  nominated  by  the  Provincial 
Councils.  The  provincial  elections,  which  took  place  in  June, 
and  because  of  the  prospective  contest  between  the  two  Cham- 
bers were  of  unusual  political  importance,  were  marked  by  a 
complete  check  for  the  Liberal  party.  This  result  was  chiefly 
caused  by  the  divisions  between  the  Moderate  and  Radical 
portions  of  the  Liberal  party — divisions  so  deep-seated  as  to 
prevent  union  even  for  the  purpose  of  the  ballot.  In  the  elec- 
tions to  seats  in  the  First  Chamber  the  Liberal  majority  was 
reversed ;  while  the  former  First  Chamber  was  composed  of 
twenty-seven  Liberals  and  twenty-three  Conservatives,  the  new 
one  included  thirty-one  Ministeriahsts  (seventeen  Catholics, 
three  *'  Historic  Christians,"  and  eleven  Anti-Revolutionaries) 
and  nineteen  Liberals. 

The  Parliamentary  session  was  opened  September  20.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  dealt  with 
considerations  of  a  financial  character,  chiefly  concerning  the 
Colonies,  where  it  was  important  to  reduce  expenditure  as  much 
as  possible,  as  the  state  of  Colonial  finance  was  not  satisfactory. 
The  state  of  affairs  in  the  Dutch  Indies  occupied  pubUc  opinion 
during  the  year.  In  April  and  June  sanguinary  fighting  took 
place  m  Atchin,  in  which  the  enemy  lost,  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  combatants,  several  hundreds  of  women  and  children. 
This  last  fact  produced  a  stormy  incident  in  the  Second  Cham- 
ber during  the  discussion  of  the  Indian  Budget  ;  and  the 
SociaUst  Deputies  strongly  condemned  this  military  expedition, 
in  which  nearly  1,000  women  and  children  had  been  killed.  M. 
Kuyper  replied  that  this  campaign  was  made  inevitable  by  the 
protection  accorded  by  the  Gajoes  and  Alas  to  the  pretended 
Sultan  of  Atchin ;  and  that  the  very  regrettable  death  of  the 
women  and  children  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  combatants  of 
these  tribes  made  use  of  them  as  shields.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  this  explanation,  a  member  of  the  majority  condemned  the 
Imperialist  policy  of  the  Government  no  less  violently  than  the 
Socialists,  condemning  also  these  savage  expeditions,  in  which, 
he  said,  the  Dutch  behaved  like  Huns  and  Tartars,  massacring 
women  and  children  for  mercantile  ends,  that  is  to  say,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  mines  and  petroleum.  The  Colonial  Minister 
vehemently  resented  this  speech,  and  declared  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Colonial  troops  to  quell  the  last 
Atchinese  resistance,  and  that  they  had  behaved  with  as  much 
courage  as  humanity  and  moderation  in  the  face  of  a  fanatical 
enemy.      The  same  criticisms  were  reproduced  in  course  of 
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the  discussion  on  the  Address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  and  the  same  accusations  of  useless  cruelty  were  again 
levelled  against  the  Government,  and  energetically  repudiated 
by  M.  Euyper.  He  repeated  that  he  w&s  the  first  to  deplore 
the  deaths  of  so  many  women  and  children,  but  declared  in 
agreement  with  the  Colonial  Minister  that  the  Dutch  soldiers 
had  found  themselves  under  the  grievous  obligation  of  making 
war  d  outrance.  To  act  otherwise  would  have  been  to  let  the 
revolt  gain  ground  and  leave  the  Government  imder  the  neces- 
sity of  undertaking  later  on  a  new  campaign,  perhaps  longer 
and  costlier.  During  these  debates  a  SociaUst  Deputy,  repeat- 
ing what  had  been  formerly  expressed  in  the  Chamber,  advised 
the  sale  of  a  large  part  of  the  Colonial  possessions  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  Colonial  policy  carried  out  by 
military  expeditions ;  affirming  that  if  these  Colonies  were  under 
the  rule  of  France  or  England  they  would  be  better  governed 
and  more  flourishing.  He  further  maintained  that  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  Dutch  Colonial  possessions  was  urgent,  before  it 
occurred  to  the  Great  Powers  to  seize  them.  These  proposals 
found  no  response  in  the  Chamber,  where  an  immense  majority 
considered  the  sale  of  Colonies  an  unpatriotic  act.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  Lieutenant-General  Van  Heutsz,  till  then 
Military  and  Civil  Governor  of  Atchin,  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dutch  Indies.  This  appointment,  from  which 
the  happiest  results  were  expected  on  account  of  the  profoimd 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  new  Governor-General  of  the  ways 
and  customs  of  the  natives,  was  very  favourably  received  by  all 
parties  without  exception. 

Holland  concluded  during  the  year  a  general  arbitration 
treaty  with  Denmark.  By  Article  I.  of  this  treaty  the  two 
countries  undertook  to  submit  all  differences  between  them, 
which  could  not  be  settled  by  ordinary  diplomacy,  to  the  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration.  Hitherto  the  conventions  con- 
cluded between  other  nations  had  not  been  of  so  general  a 
character.  Under  them  recourse  was  only  to  be  had  to  the 
machinery  of  arbitration  in  cases  of  disputes  of  a  judicial  char- 
acter, or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  existing  treaties,  which 
the  ordinary  methods  of  diplomacy  could  not  regulate.  Their 
language  also  usually  excluded  all  cases  affecting  the  vital 
interests  or  the  honour  of  the  contracting  Powers,  or  touch- 
ing the  interests  of  a  third  Power.  The  convention  between 
Holland  and  Denmark,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  entirely  unlimited 
scope. 

The  Budget  for  1905,  brought  in  by  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
estimated  the  revenue  at  166,000,000  florins,  and  expenditure  at 
175,000,000  florins.  The  expenditure  on  the  Navy  was  reduced 
by  500,000  florins,  and  that  on  the  Army  was  increased  by 
200,000  florins. 
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III.  SWITZERLAND. 

Public  opinion  was  principally  occupied  during  the  year  by 
the  renewal  of  various  commercial  treaties.  The  treaty  with 
Italy,  specially,  gave  rise  to  certain  difficulties;  and  at  one 
moment  the  Swiss  delegates  left  Eome,  unable  to  agree  on 
certain  points,  specially  on  the  question  of  the  augmentation  of 
the  duties  on  imports  of  ItaUan  wines,  claimed  by  Switzerland 
in  order  to  protect  her  vine-growers  against  Italian  competition. 
The  Federal  Council  decid^  not  to  prolong  the  actual  treaty 
beyond  September  17 — the  date  at  which  it  would  be  de- 
nounced, and  Switzerland  would  apply  her  general  tariff  to 
Itahan  products.  And  this  tariff  might  be  called  prohibitive. 
Thus  it  imposed  a  duty  of  50  francs  instead  of  15  on 
Italian  imports  of  cattle,  and  a  duty  of  20  francs  instead  of 
3*50  per  quintal  was  levied  on  Itahan  wines.  The  hve  stock 
imported  &:om  Italy  into  Switzerland  in  1903  represented  about 
25,000,000  francs,  and  wine,  12,000,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
Switzerland  exported  to  Italy  in  1903  various  goods  (machines, 
silk  and  other  textile  products  and  provisions)  to  the  sum  of 
50,000,000  francs.  The  failure  of  negotiations  was  in  all  ways 
most  harmful ;  and  an  endeavour  was  made  to  re-open  the  con- 
ferences or  at  all  events  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  the  term  of 
the  existing  treaty.  The  date,  September  17,  was  not  chosen 
for  the  denunciation  of  the  treaty  by  the  Federal  Council  with- 
out a  motive ;  it  was  about  the  time  of  the  Italian  vintage,  so 
that  the  current  year's  Italian  wine  could  not  be  imported  into 
Switzerland,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Italian  vine-growers.- 
Pubhc  opinion  in  Switzerland  was  not  disturbed  by  this  situa- 
tion, but  rather  encouraged  the  Federal  Council  to  stand  firm 
and  not  to  yield  to  Italy's  requirements ;  that  country  having 
far  more  to  lose  by  the  apphcation  of  the  general  Swiss  tariff 
than  Switzerland.  In  these  circumstances  Italy  did  not  delay 
the  renewal  of  negotiations,  and  after  July  a  satisfactory 
agreement  was  arrived  at  on  almost  all  the  articles  of  the  new 
commercial  treaty.  After  this  treaty  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Itahan  Chambers,  it  was  finally  ratified  by  the  Swiss  National 
Council  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  conclusion  of  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  Germany 
was  also  attended  with  difficulties.  While  Switzerland  was 
ready  to  make  large  concessions  to  German  demands,  the 
German  delegates  offered  unyielding  opposition  to  the  demand 
for  a  reduction  of  the  German  tariff,  with  regard  to  different 
articles  of  special  importance  to  Switzerland.  Agreement 
was,  however,  finally  arrived  at,  and  the  new  treaty  was  signed 
in  November. 

Again,  on  September  19,  the  Federal  Council  denounced  the 
commercial  treaty  existing  since  December  10,  1892,  between 
Switzerland  and  Austro-Hungary ;   this   treaty   would   expire 
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September  19,  1905.  At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Council 
expressed  a  desire  to  negotiate  with  Austro-Hungary  with 
regard  to  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty. 

Strong  feeling  was  roused  in  the  whole  Confederation  by  an 
outrage  committed  at  Berne  in  June  by  an  engineer  of  Polish 
origin  on  the  person  of  the  Bussian  Minister,  who  was  seriously 
wounded  by  a  revolver  shot  in  the  head.  This  outrage  was  the 
subject  of  a  question  raised  in  the  State  Council ;  in  reply  to 
which  M.  Brenner,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
Police,  began  by  expressing  the  consternation  and  indignation 
of  the  Swiss  nation  at  the  news  of  this  infamous  outrage.  He 
then  stated  that  the  police  of  Berne  were  not  adequate  for 
their  work,  either  with  regard  to  the  surveillance  to  be  exercised 
over  foreigners,  or  in  respect  of  their  personnel ;  and  he  promised 
to  demand  that  the  Cantonal  Government  of  Berne  should  re- 
organise the  municipal  police.  He  specially  insisted  on  the 
necessity  for  a  stricter  control  over  foreigners ;  the  Berne  police 
had  regarded  the  criminal  merely  as  an  inoffensive  object  of 
persecution,  whereas,  judging  from  his  antecedents,  he  was 
justly  suspected. 

Another  incident  which  stirred  up  strong  feeling  was  the 
recall  of  Colonel  Audeoud,  leader  of  the  Svvriss  military  mission 
in  Manchuria  for  the  purpose  of  foUovvring  military  operations 
there,  on  the  demand  of  Russia.  The  pretext  given  was,  that 
he  had  used  disrespectful  expressions  with  regard  to  the  Bussian 
array  in  the  field.  Public  opinion  considered  this  as  a  gratuitous 
affront  offered  to  Switzerland  by  Bussia.  It  was  maintained 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  the  leader  of  the  Swiss 
mission  which  could  be  interpreted  as  incorrect  with  regard  to 
the  Bussian  army.  The  explanations  of  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment were  generally  considered  puerile  enough,  and  as  leaving 
the  character  of  the  Colonel  entirely  untouched. 

During  October  the  Italian  workmen,  of  whom  there  are 
many  in  Switzerland,  wishing  to  prove  their  sympathy  with 
their  comrades  in  Italy,  who  had  tried  to  organise  a  general 
strike,  endeavoured  to  organise  processions.  But  everywhere 
the  police  were  able  to  stop  these  demonstrations  without  any 
trouble.  Only  at  Lugano  were  the  demonstrators  able  to 
organise  themselves  and  destroy  the  escutcheon  on  the  Italian 
consulate.  The  principal  leaders  in  this  insult  were  arrested 
without  delay  ;  the  Federal  Council  expressed  its  regret  at  the 
incident,  and  nothing  further  occurred. 

During  the  year  Switzerland  signed  treaties  of  arbitration 
with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Italy,  Sweden,  Norway, 
France  and  Belgium.  The  last  of  these  is  the  most  interesting 
since  in  the  first  place  the  term  of  its  validity  is  ten  instead  of 
only  five  years  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  considerably  less  restrictive 
than  most  of  the  other  analogous  treaties,  and  only  withdraws 
questions  affecting  the  independence,  the  sovereignty  and  the 
honour  of  the  two  nations  from  the  sweep  of  arbitration.     The 
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vague  and  undefined  phrase  "  vital  interests  *'  was  removed 
from  the  text  of  this  Convention. 

Finally,  in  order  that  Switzerland  mi^ht  have  a  voice  in  the 
Administrative  Council  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague, 
the  Federal  Council  decided  to  accredit  the  Swiss  Minister  in 
London  to  the  Netherlands  Government.  The  International 
Convention  of  1899,  which  created  the  Court  of  Arbitration, 
handed  over  the  organisation  and  administration  of  the  office 
of  arbitration  to  a  Council  presided  over  by  the  Netherlands 
Minister  for  Foreign  Aflfairs,  and  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
agents  who  represent  the  signatories  of  the  Convention  at  the 
Hague.  Too  little  business  is  transacted  between  Switzerland 
and  the  Netherlands  to  necessitate  a  permanent  representation 
at  the  Hague ;  the  appointment  of  the  Swiss  Minister  in  Lon- 
don had  no  other  object  than  that  just  stated. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Federal  Assembly  elected  as 
President  of  the  Confederation  for  1905  the  Federal  Councillor 
Ruchet  by  175  out  of  181  valid  votes ;  and  by  150  out  of  173 
votes  M.  Forrer  as  Vice-President.  Both  belonged  to  the 
Radical  majority. 

IV.  SPAIN. 

The  Conservative  Government  of  Don  A.  Maura  y  Mon- 
tanes  was  scarcely  formed  when  it  struck  against  difficulties  of 
which  it  was  ultimately  to  be  the  victim.  The  principal  and 
the  most  insoluble  was  the  antagonism,  declared  or  latent,  but 
permanent,  between  the  responsible  Ministry,  recognised  by  the 
Constitution  and  obliged  to  justify  itself  to  Parliament,  and 
the  clerical,  almost  feudal,  and  military  coterie  of  which  the 
young  King  continued  to  be  the  docile  instrument. 

The  Nozaleda  affair  was  the  first  symptom  of  this.  The 
choice  of  this  prelate,  the  ex-Archbishop  of  Manilla,  as  successor 
to  Cardinal  S.  Herrero  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Valencia  was 
taken  up  as  a  challenge  by  the  whole  Liberal  party.  Madrid 
and  Barcelona  joined  in  the  protestations  with  which  the 
theatres  and  public  halls  rang.  El  Liberal  published  a  con- 
versation of  Captain-General  R.  Blanco,  which  was  extremely 
severe  on  the  Philippine  monks,  and  the  general  feeling  became 
so  much  excited  that  the  Ministry  announced  in  the  inspired 
journals  that  the  appointment  would  not  be  made.  Some  days 
after,  nevertheless,  it  was  gazetted  (Jan.  7).  But  a  hue  and 
cry  broke  out  on  all  sides,  and  this  question  took  front  rank 
among  the  grievances  of  the  Opposition.  As  soon  as  the  Cham- 
bers reassembled  (Jan.  25)  the  former  Minister,  Romanonez, 
interpellated  the  Government  on  the  subject,  and,  though  a 
hostile  motion  which  he  brought  forward  was  rejected  by  128 
votes  to  69,  the  Repubhcan  Deputy  Soriano  took  up  the  ques- 
tion again  on  the  following  day,  and  during  a  whole  week  the 
Cabinet  had  to  defend  itself  against  the  Liberal  and  Republican 
OppositiPD,     During  these  debates  the  head  of  the  Government 
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showed  himself  to  be  rather  an  energetic  than  a  conciliatory 
statesman.  Unfortunately  for  him,  his  most  dangerous  foes 
were  to  be  found,  not  in  the  enemy's  camp,  but  at  his  side,  and 
he  had  greater  reason  to  fear  the  partisans  of  Seflor  Villaverde  or 
of  the  President  of  the  Chamber  (Romero  Eobledo)  than  the 
chiefs  of  the  Liberal  party,  or  even  the  Salmeronists.  Thus 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  J.  Ferrandiz  y  Niflo,  having  brought 
forward  a  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Fleet  and  the 
defence  of  the  coast,  Admiral  B6ranger  openly  criticised  it. 
The  Minister  summoned  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Fleet, 
received  him  standing,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  indeed  made 
the  declarations  published  in  the  newspapers.  On  receiving  his 
answer  in  the  affirmative  he  informed  him  that  he  suspended 
him  from  his  presidency  of  the  Consultative  Council  of  the 
Navy.  The  Admiral  retorted  that  as  Senator  he  would  force 
the  Minister  to  explain  himself  and  to  retract.  Much  public 
excitement  ensued,  and  a  lively  debate  was  raised  in  the  Senate 
by  Captain-General  J.  Lopez  Dominguez.  Admiral  B6ranger 
was  not  dismissed ;  the  King  would  not  consent. 

On  February  22  a  demand  was  laid  before  the  Cortfes  for 
military  credits  of  more  than  10,000,000  pesetas,  the  object 
being  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  partial  mobilisation  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  enforce  Spanish  neutrality.  Seflor  Villa- 
verde required  from  the  Government  a  statement  of  the  full 
total  of  this  expense.  The  Government  refused  to  give  an 
official  answer.  How,  indeed,  was  it  to  foresee  the  precise  con- 
sequences for  Spain  of  the  Busso-Japanese  war  ?  The  Chamber 
supported  the  Government  and  assisted  it  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  order  in  the  streets.  On  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  Republic  a  certain  amount  of  excitement  was  stirred  up 
in  the  large  towns,  several  Republican  Deputies  were  arrested, 
and  demonstrations  in  their  favour  took  place.  A  hostile  motion 
brought  forward  at  the  sitting  of  February  23  was  defeated  by 
135  votes  to  73,  in  spite  of  vehement  speeches  in  its  support 
from  Senors  Moret  and  Canalejas.  This  success  was  followed 
up  a  few  days  later  by  the  Chamber's  acceptance,  on  the  Govern- 
ment's initiative,  of  the  principle  of  compulsory  military  service 
(Feb.  26).  Finally,  on  the  27th,  a  pitched  battle  took  place 
between  the  Government  and  the  Opposition,  of  which  the 
former  President  of  the  Council,  Villaverde,  put  himself  openly 
at  the  head.  This  politician  was  exasperated  by  the  opposition 
to  his  project  for  the  improvement  of  the  currency  which  the 
commission  of  the  Budget  had  just  rejected  on  account  of  its 
too  great  cost.  He  demanded  by  way  of  reprisal  that  the 
Chamber  should  reject  the  demand  for  indefinite  credits  pre- 
sented for  the  extraordinary  military  and  naval  expenditure. 

After  much  hesitation  the  Government  repeated  that 
10,000,000  pesetas  were  required  immediately,  but  said  that 
92,000,000  more  might  be  needed  for  new  naval  and  military 
equipment,  to  be  spread  over  several  years,     Serlor  Villaverde 
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condemned  the  opening  of  credits  without  a  definite  statement 
of  their  intended  application.  In  the  division  which  ensued  the 
Government  received  139  votes  to  114 ;  nevertheless  they  felt 
it  necessary  to  avail  themselves  of  the  mediation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  in  order  to  make  terms  with  the  intract- 
able financial  authority.  An  agreement  was  concluded.  The 
Government  would  allow  the  discussion  on  the  project  for  the 
improvement  of  the  currency  to  be  begun  before  the  Easter 
Recess,  and  in  consideration  of  this  they  would  be  supported 
by  the  Villaverdists  in  all  their  proposals  except  the  military 
credits.  In  virtue  of  this  understanding  Ministers  obtained 
from  the  Senate  a  vote  for  the  military  credits,  and  gave  to 
the  Chamber  the  somewhat  academic  occupation  of  studying 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  sjrstems  of  the 
circulation  of  money  and  of  State  Banks.  The  Minister  of 
Finance,  Don  G.  J.  de  Osma  y  Soull,  brought  forward  at  the 
same  time  a  measure  with  the  object  of  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  the  exchange  by  an  agreement  between  the  Treasury 
and  the  Bank  to  open  current  accounts  for  persons  abroad. 
The  attendance  of  Ministerialist  members  was,  however,  difficult 
to  secure.  On  the  side  of  the  Opposition  ill-feeling  showed 
itself  towards  the  Government  at  everjr  opportunity.  A  griev- 
ance was  made  of  disorders  in  Valencia  where  shots  had  been 
exchanged  on  April  11  during  a  procession.  The  publication  of 
the  Anglo-French  treaty  increased  the  irritation.  Its  critics 
declared  that  the  Government  gave  too  much  importance  to  the 
Catalonian  question,  and  that  while  Barcelona  might  be  con- 
quered it  was  overlooked  that  Spain  was  losing  its  chance  of 
taking  Morocco. 

At  the  moment  when  the  unpopularity  of  Don  Antonio 
Maura  seemed  at  its  height,  an  anarchist,  named  Artal,  stabbed 
him  with  a  knife,  which  was  turned  aside  by  the  gold  lace  of 
his  uniform  (April  12).  A  few  days  afterwards,  as  he  was 
returning  to  Madrid  from  a  journey  to  the  south,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  was  again  attacked  by  an  assassin,  his 
carriage  was  fired  at,  but  he  was  not  injured.  The  result  of 
these  two  criminal  attacks  was,  as  always,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Government.  The  condition  of  the  country,  however,  was 
unquiet  and  the  workmen's  strike  was  ruining  Barcelona ; 
there  was  an  agricultural  crisis ;  and  a  powerful  union  of  rail- 
way men  brought  about  a  stoppage  of  the  train  service  on  the 
line  from  Saragossa  to  Alicante,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  send  troops  to  occupy  Madrid  station  in  order  to  prevent 
disorders. 

The  Government  was  not  very  united.  As  usual,  the  Army 
and  Navy,  supported  by  the  King,  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
framing  of  the  Budget,  made  the  most  extravagant  demands. 
After  much  discussion,  the  Ministers  accepted  (May  25)  the 
Budget  framed  by  SefLor  Osma.  The  estimated  receipts  were 
1,010,409,756  pesetas,  and  expenditure,  988,471,441,    As  to  the 
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current  year  an  increase  of  19,500,000  pesetas  for  the  Army, 
and  of  4,500,000  for  the  Navy  was  announced  ;  but  in  addition 
there  was  the  Extraordinary  Budget  which  SefLores  Linarez  and 
Ferrandiz  had  already  squeezed  out  of  the  Chamber.  The 
Budget  of  1905  was  characterised  by  the  suppression  of  a  great 
number  of  export  duties,  a  reform  of  the  income-tax,  and  a 
series  of  proposals  for  the  further  taxing  of  alcohol  which 
should  produce  14,500,000  pesetas  of  new  receipts.  In  the 
meantime,  to  diminish  expenses,  all  the  soldiers  who  had  com- 
pleted their  two  years'  service  were  disbanded  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  summer  session  began  on  May  28.  The  Government 
had,  in  concert  with  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  prepared  a 
fine  programme  of  work  :  reform  of  local  administrations,  com- 
pulsory military  service,  re-organisation  of  the  Navy,  contract 
with  the  bank,  and  reform  of  the  duties  on  alcohol.  The  Op- 
position, on  the  other  hand,  proposed  to  interpellate  the  Govern- 
ment on  their  foreign  policy  as  regarded  Bome  and  1<  ranee  and 
Morocco.  This  had  to  be  submitted  to.  It  was  during  this 
discussion  that  Senor  Bomanonez  declared  (June  7)  that  during 
the  past  five  years  Spain  had  been  bound  to  the  Triple  Alliance 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  nation  or  even  of  the  Ministers. 
These  allegations  gave  Senor  Salmeron  the  opportunity  of 
making  some  severe  criticisms  on  the  young  king,  representing 
him  as  the  chief  of  the  aristocracy,  and  not  of  the  people,  and 
boasting  of  the  French  Alliance  (9th  June).  Don  Antonio 
Maura  replied  by  sharply  denying  that  Spain  had  at  any  time 
been  affiliated  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  summoning  Seflor 
Bomanonez  to  prove  his  allegations.  His  embarrassed  excuses 
were  received  with  a  terrific  tumult,  and  the  President  was 
forced  to  break  up  the  sitting.  On  June  11  the  Carlists  brought 
forward  a  motion  of  regret  on  the  subject  of  M.  Loubet's  visit 
to  the  King  of  Italy.  The  President  of  the  Council  opposed 
this  unseemly  interference  with  the  proceedings  of  the  head 
of  a  foreign  State,  and  was  supported  oy  133  votes  to  8.  The 
Chamber  on  the  17th  voted  the  Bill  authorising  the  raising  of 
the  duties  on  alcohol.  Thereon  ensued  the  brief  comedy  of  a 
strike  of  the  grocers,  the  confectioners,  and  the  perfumers, 
intended  to  force  the  authorities  to  re-open  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  into  the  question ;  but  the  Minister  held  his  ground, 
showing  that  even  after  the  anticipated  increase,  spirits  and 
liqueurs  would  still  be  cheaper  in  Spain  than  anywhere  else. 

The  Ministerial  project  of  municipal  reform  was  also  accepted 
by  the  Senate.  On  June  23  the  Government  brought  forward 
in  the  same  Chamber  their  measure  relating  to  the  reform  of 
the  concordat  of  1854.  This  new  Convention  was  entirely  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Clergy,  and  especially  of  the  monks.  It 
permitted  them  to  acquire  property  in  common,  on  condition  of 
becoming  naturalised  if  they  were  not  Spaniards.  The  king- 
dom was  invaded  from  all  sides.     Already  the  monks  from  the 
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Philippines  were  arriving  en  masse  to  establish  themselves  in 
Andalusia  and  Estramadura,  while  from  France  came  large 
communities  in  search  of  new  asylums.  The  concordat  of  1904 
opened  Spain  so  freely  to  them  that  the  Liberals  accused  it 
of  being  a  surrender  of  the  Civil  power  to  the  Church.  The 
latter  followed  up  her  advantage  by  exacting  from  the  Govern- 
ment an  ordinance  imposing  on  the  newspapers  complete  rest 
from  work  on  Sundays,  and  the  unanimous  protests  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  public  Press  seemed  to  be  of  no  avail.  The 
Government  was  turther  called  upon  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  religious  orders,  whose  property  had  been  confiscated  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  proposed  to  raise  an  interior  loan 
at  4  per  cent,  to  pay  these  indemnities.  Parliament  seemed, 
in  spite  of  the  Liberals,  to  be  disposed  to  vote  for  these  meas- 
ures, when  an  affair  of  parliamentary  privilege  suddenly  trans- 
formed the  Chamber  into  an  arena  of  heated  conflict. 

Following  upon  accusations  and  reports  against  particular 
deputies,  the  Government  required  the  Chamber  to  suspend  the 
legislative  immunity  of  a  certain  number  of  its  members.  The 
number  of  those  to  whom  this  applied  reached  the  almost  in- 
credible figure  of  140.  Since  1884  there  had  not  been  a  single 
example  oi  a  member,  even  in  the  gravest  cases,  being  given  up 
to  the  legal  tribunals  to  answer  for  poUtical  or  Press  offences, 
or  for  any  matter  of  opinion.  Seiior  Maura,  nevertheless,  per- 
sisted in  his  demands,  and  claimed  that  he  should  be  authorised 
to  prosecute  the  writer,  Deputy  Blasco  Ibanez.  The  discus- 
sion led  to  violence  unprecedented  in  Spanish  parliamentary 
history.  In  spite  of  the  discipline  displayed  by  the  majority, 
who  attended  m  relays  through  the  whole  time,  Sefior  Salmeron 
and  the  Republicans  held  their  ground  to  the  end,  and  after  a 
day  and  a  night  of  discordant  cries  it  was  necessary  to  break 
up  the  sitting.  The  two  parties,  exhausted,  then  sought  for 
some  ground  of  agreement.  At  last  (July  11)  the  Chamber 
elected  a  permanent  commission  charged  with  the  duty  of 
considering  in  the  course  of  a  month  the  Government's  de- 
mands for  authorisation  of  prosecutions.  The  following  day  the 
Government  announced  that  all  the  cases  would  be  abandoned 
which  did  not  involve  crimes  against  the  common  law,  and 
with  that  the  session  of  1904  was  declared  closed. 

On  the  whole  this  session  had  passed  off  better  than  had 
been  expected.  Parliament  had  passed  several  of  the  measures 
brought  in  by  the  Government;  the  re-organisation  of  the 
military  services,  the  credits  for  the  Navy,  and  the  law  on 
alcohol — but  other  important  measures,  such  as  compulsory 
military  service,  the  reform  of  the  Civil  Administration,  electoral 
reform,  the  law  of  the  Press,  of  public  meetings,  and  the  new 
regulations  of  the  Cort&s,  had  not  become  law. 

Few  events  took  place  during  the  vacation.  The  Prime 
Minister  exercised  so  rigid  a  supervision  over  the  members  of 
the  Anarchical  International  Committee  that  that  body  decided 
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to  move  its  centre  of  activity  to  Tangier.  In  August  the  Boyal 
decree  enforcing  Sunday  rest  was  signed.  The  bakers  were  to 
leave  off  work  at  seven  in  the  morning,  the  cafes,  taverns  and 
theatres  were  to  have  special  Ucences,  no  more  Sunday  news- 
papers or  bull-fights  were  to  be  allowed.  In  September  the 
Spanish  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  Barcelona, 
were  in  a  great  state  of  activity,  because  of  the  strike  at 
Marseilles.  The  Republicans  tried  to  work  up  agitation  in  the 
name  of  liberty  of  conscience  as  compromised  by  the  conces- 
sions to  the  Vatican,  but  without  much  effect. 

Parliament  met  again  (Oct.  4).  Sefior  Eomero  Bobledo 
was  re-elected  President  of  the  Chamber  by  160  votes.  The 
Government  had  intended  to  replace  him  by  the  former  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  Dato,  but  though  they  gave  up  the  attempt, 
the  President  did  not  forget  to  revenge  himself  for  it.  His 
feeling  showed  itself  especially  in  the  debate  which  was  re- 
sumed on  the  demand  for  authorisation  of  prosecutions.  He 
left  the  Presidential  chair  and  ascended  the  tribune  in  order 
to  support  the  contention  of  the  Opposition.  The  debate  as- 
sumed a  character  of  extreme  bitterness ;  and  after  the  death 
in  child-birth  of  the  Princess  of  the  Asturias  (Oct.  17)  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  resumed  the  sitting  even  before  the  funeral 
of  the  Infanta  had  taken  place.  The  Liberals  declared  that  the 
commission  had  not  even  read  the  demands  for  the  authorisa- 
tion of  prosecutions.  On  the  29th  the  Government  called  on 
the  Chamber  to  examine  the  charges  against  the  Catalonian 
deputy,  Lerroux.  Three  bells  were  broken  by  the  President, 
who  was  threatened  by  an  excited  Member  with  his  cane; 
pugilistic  scenes  took  place  in  the  Chamber.  After  a  storm  of 
cries  which  lasted  from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day till  Monday  morning,  the  Marquis  de  la  Vega  de  Armijo 
and  Senor  Montero  Bios  declared  in  the  name  of  the  combined 
Opposition  that  they  would  break  off  all  relations  with  the 
Government  if  they  did  not  give  way.  The  President  of  the 
Council  then  resolved  to  retire,  but  the  King  advised  him  not 
to  do  so.  A  compromise  was  effected.  It  was  agreed  that  an 
amnesty  should  be  granted  by  the  Sovereign  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year ;  that  for  the  future  the  Government  should 
bring  forward  a  measure  transferring  to  the  civil  or  mihtary 
supreme  Courts  the  cognisance  of  any  demands  for  the 
authorisation  of  prosecutions  of  deputies.  This  question  settled, 
a  debate  was  begun  in  the  Chamber  on  the  improvement  of  the 
currency.  Senor  Villaverde,  who  had  just  successfully  undergone 
a  severe  surgical  operation,  developed  his  proposals  very  fully. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  opposed  them,  and  brought  forward  a 
system  less  vast,  and,  accordmg  to  him,  more  efficient  (Nov.  12). 

Two  days  later  Senor  Moret  violently  attacked  the  Minis- 
terial proposals,  and  Senor  Villaverde,  in  a  speech  full  of  emo- 
tion and  of  bitterness,  announced  the  withdrawal  of  his  project. 
The  feeble  result  of  a  long  propaganda  was  that  all  the  measures 
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proposed  appeared  to  be  impracticable  and  ineffective,  and  the 
President  of  the  Council  confessed  that  he  saw  no  remedy  for 
the  situation  except  patience  and  the  spontaneous  development 
of  Spanish  wealth.     The  disappointment  caused  by  this  con- 
fession of  powerlessness  completed  the  insecurity  of  the  Ministry ; 
it  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  slightest  accident ;  the  question  put 
by  Se£Lor  Rodrigo  Soriano  on  the  subject  of  the  electoral  frauds 
in  the  Province  of  Cordova  was  enough.    It  was  proved  that  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Sanchez  Guerra  y  Martinez,  had  exer- 
cised shocking  pressure  in  his  own  district.    The  order  of  the  day 
sustained  by  the  Ministry  was  indeed  supported  by  118  votes  to 
73,  but,  as  the  Conservative  majority  contained  238  members, 
the  Government  had  not  the  support  of  half  that  number.    The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  resigned  and  was  immediately  replaced 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Public  Works, 
Senor  AUende   Salazar,   whose  ofl&ce  was   given   to   Marquis 
Figueroa  (Dec.  4).     The  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  hardly 
taken  his  seat  when  he  was  questioned   by  Senores   Blasco 
Ibanez  and  Soriano  on  the  subject  of  the  troubles  in  Valencia, 
where  the  Clericals,  encouraged  by  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on  the 
Concordat  measure,  had  organised  a  tumultuous  procession  ;  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  did  not  guide  the  debates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Cabinet,  who  decided  to  retire  from  an  impossible 
task  (Dec.  11).    The  next  day  the  Minister  for  War,  not  having 
obtained  from  the  King  the  nomination  he  wished  for,  for  the 
post  of  Chief  of  the  Staff,  also  sent  in  his  resignation,  and 
Seilor  Maura  followed  his  example.    On  December  14  the  Maura 
Cabinet  ended  its  impossible  career.     The  following  day  the 
King  sent  for  General  Azcarraga,  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
offered  him  the  Presidentship  of  the  Council.     This  officer  had 
so  entirely  expected  the  offer  that  he  had  prepared  his  Cabinet 
beforehand,  and  the  new  Ministers  at  once  took  the  oaths.    The 
colour  of  the  new  Government  was  that  of  Conservative  Cleri- 
caUsm ;  General  Villar  took  the  War  Office,  no  Minister  for  the 
Navy  was  found,  and  the  President  temporarily  united  this  office 
to  that  of  the  head  of  the  Government.     Marquis  Aguilar  del 
Campo  took  charge  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Marquis  del  Vadillo 
of  Home  Affairs,  and  Justice,  Agriculture  and  Education  fell  to 
Seflores  Ugarte,  de  San  Bernardo  and  Lacierva.     The  Cortfes 
were  prorogued ;  the  King  showed  that  this  Government  was  his 
own  creature  by  nominating  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Army 
Lieutenant-General  Polavieja,  whose  name  looked  like  a  threat, 
even  to  the  Conservatives.     For  some  time  the  faintly  disguised 
rule  of  the  reactionary  and  Clerical  coterie  prevailed,  that  coterie 
which  was  clutching  Spain,  and  had  possession  of  the  blind 
confidence  of  the  young  King. 

V.  PORTUGAL. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  read  at  the  opening  sitting  on 
January  2  announced  that  the  King  of  Italy  had  consented  to 
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arbitrate  between  Portugal  and  Great  Britain  as  to  the  contested 
territories  of  the  Barotse.  It  further  announced  the  renewal  of 
the  contracts  with  the  Bank  of  Portugal  to  diminish  the  circula- 
tion of  paper  money  and  a  measure  for  enforcing  the  payment  in 
gold  of  the  Customs  duties. 

The  same  day  was  marked  by  the  re-establishment  of  an 
electoral  municipality  at  Lisbon,  which  for  more  than  two 
years  had  been  subject  to  an  administrative  tutelage. 

On  January  8  the  Minister  of  Finance  brought  forward  a 
series  of  measures  having  as  their  object  the  improvement  of  the 
financial  situation.  The  financial  advisers  were  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  the  remedies  for  the  evil.  The  Deputies  were  still 
less  so.  The  industrial  and  wine-growing  north  had  not  the 
same  interests  as  the  south,  which  was  agricultural  and  cattle- 
breeding.  The  debates  were  heated.  The  majority,  wishing 
to  close  them,  refused  to  examine  the  petitions  sent  up  by  cer- 
tain business  corporations.  The  sittings  of  January  30,  when 
Deputy  Oliveira  Mattos  presented  a  protest  from  the  retail 
merchants  of  Lisbon  against  the  payment  of  the  Customs  duties 
in  gold,  were  marked  by  scenes  of  violence,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary disorder  continued  throughout  February.  It  was  often 
necessary  to  suspend  the  sittings. 

On  February  18  the  Portuguese  Government  issued  a  de- 
claration of  neutrality  in  the  conflict  in  the  Far  East,  and 
followed  the  example  of  Spain  by  considering  it  expedient  to 
mobilise  part  of  the  Reserve,  about  15,000  men,  in  order  to 
reinforce  the  Colonial  and  coast  garrisons.  They  were  more 
vnsely  inspired  in  asking  the  Chamber  to  vote  for  a  meas- 
ure granting  a  subvention  to  a  Portuguese  hne  of  steamers 
between  Lisbon  and  Brazil.  This  was  about  the  only  useful 
work  of  the  session.  Feeling  became  increasingly  bitter, 
and  in  April  the  King  took  advantage  of  the  intransigeant 
attitude  of  the  minority  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  si^n  the 
decree  of  dissolution  of  the  Cortfes.  The  Conservative  Ministry 
had  nearly  three  months  in  which  to  prepare  their  electoral 
triumph  by  skilfully  arranging  for  the  composition  of  the  new 
Chamber.  A  small  crisis,  however,  which  put  Senhor  Pecquito 
into  the  Ministry,  being  the  fourth  Finance  Minister  required  by 
the  financial  problem  since  1900,  showed  that  complete  union 
did  not  reign  in  the  Ministry  itself. 

The  elections  took  place  on  July  3.  They  were  very  calm. 
Almost  everywhere  an  agreement  had  been  come  to  before  the 
struggle  between  the  Government,  the  committee  charged  with 
the  direction  of  the  Progressive  party,  and  the  Independents. 
The  same  Deputies  wete  mostly  re-elected  ;  there  were  not 
fifteen  new  names,  of  which  some  were  journalists. 

The  Government  were  in  no  hurry  to  encounter  the  elements 
whose  indocility  they  had  good  reason  to  know.  They  had 
enough  to  do  in  seeking  expedients  by  which  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Treasury  and  check  the  violent  oscillations  of  the  exchange. 
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The  new  convention  with  the  company  farming  the  tobacco  duties 
produced  some  resources.  The  Upper  Minho  Railway  was  con- 
ceded to  an  English  company.  On  September  30  the  Chambers 
reassembled  ;  the  chief  passage  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
announced  the  journey  of  the  Royal  pair  to  England  and  France 
for  November. 

The  session  was  not  a  long  one.  Disastrous  news  arrived 
from  Angola  that  the  expedition  sent  against  the  Cunhamos 
had  been  decimated  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Cunene.  This 
disaster  necessitated  a  fresh  despatch  of  troops.  Senhor  Hintze 
Ribeiro,  under  the  pretext  that  he  required  all  his  time  to  study 
the  organisation  of  these  reinforcements,  asked  the  King  to  pro- 
rogue the  Cortfes.  Dom  Carlos  refused  and  the  Ministry  resigned 
(Oct.  17).  Three  days  later  the  Officicd  Gazette  announced  the 
new  Ministry.  The  Progressives  returned  to  power  after  a  long 
interval.  Their  chief,  Senhor  Luciano  de  Castro,  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  The  portfolios  were  distributed  as  follows : 
Interior,  A.  A.  Pereira  de  Miranda ;  Finance,  M.  A.  Esperg- 
neira ;  War,  Seb.  Telles  ;  Navy  and  Colonies,  Dr.  Moreira, 
jun. ;  Foreign  Aflfairs,  Eduardo  Villa9a  ;  Justice  and  Public 
Worship,  J.  M.  Alpoim ;  and  Public  Works,  Ed.  T.  Coelho. 
The  place  of  Senhor  Luciano  de  Castro,  absent  from  illness,  was 
taken  by  his  devoted  friend,  Senhor  Augusto  Pereira.  Most  of 
these  personages  had  held  the  same  offices  in  the  last  Progres- 
sive Cabinet,  except  the  heads  of  the  Navy  and  Public  Works. 

The  new  Government  were  disposed  to  be  conciliatory.  They 
allowed  the  Cortfes  to  hold  some  sittings,  answered  some  ques- 
tions discreetly,  notably  one  in  the  Senate  on  their  intentions 
with  reference  to  the  transfer  of  the  working  of  the  port  of 
Lisbon  to  a  Portuguese  company. 

The  King  and  Queen,  having  started  for  London  (Nov.  12) 
and  having  left  the  Regency  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen-Mother, 
Dona  Maria  Pia,  the  Cortfes  took  their  holidays  and  the  Govern- 
ment set  to  work.  The  King  returned  December  20,  and  on 
the  27th  signed  the  decree  of  dissolution.  The  general  elec- 
tion was  fixed  for  the  end  of  February  and  the  opening  of  the 
Chambers  for  May  3. 

VI.  DENMARK. 

When  on  the  resignation  of  the  last  Conservative  Ministry 
a  new  Liberal  Government  was  formed  (see  Annual  Register 
for  1901,  p.  329),  within  which  the  various  tempers,  for  one  can 
hardly  say  sections,  of  the  Left  Eeform  party  were  all  repre- 
sented, perfect  harmony  seemed  to  prevail  within  the  Ministry 
and  amongst  their  followers.  Within  a  comparatively  short 
time,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  dissent  manifested  itself, 
and  these  conflicting  tendencies  made  their  influences  distinctly 
felt  during  the  year  1904.  The  backbone  of  the  Left  Reform 
party  consists  of  the  freehold  peasantry,  which  in  Denmark  has 
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attained  to  a  singularly  high  degree  of  enlightenment  and 
political  maturity.  First  the  Social  Democrats,  who  whilst  the 
Conservatives  were  in  power  sided  with  the  Left,  and  later  on 
the  Eadical  section  of  the  Liberal  party  have  given  the  Govern- 
ment trouble,  and  in  the  end  there  resulted  a  split  within  the 
Ministry  itself. 

The  report  on  the  Budget  was  presented  to  the  Folkething 
early  in  the  year,  after  the  Christmas  recess.  The  amendments, 
though  numerous,  were  mostly  of  minor  importance.  In 
most  cases  they  emanated  from  the  various  Ministries.  As 
a  rule  the  Budget  Committee  accepted  these  amendments, 
excepting  the  two  Social  Democratic  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, who  sought  to  reduce  several  votes,  particularly  those 
relating  to  the  military  and  naval  services.  The  Budget  was 
passed  by  the  Folkething  on  March  8.  The  revenue  amounted 
to  76,025,535  kr.,  and  the  expenditure  to  78,901,069  kr.,  leaving 
a  deficit  of  2,875,534  kr.,  which  was  about  2,000,000  kr.  less 
than  for  the  previous  financial  year,  owing  to  an  increase  in  the 
revenue  from  the  State  railways.  The  supplementary  vote  for 
the  previous  financial  year  was  disposed  of  in  the  course  of 
April.  The  Landsthing  accepted  the  Budget  (March  28)  as  it 
came  up  from  the  Folkething. 

The  legislative  result  of  the  session  was  not  very  important, 
much  time  and  much  interest  having  been  spent  upon  measures 
that  were  not  finally  disposed  of.  A  financial  measure  worthy 
of  mention  was  the  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Loan  Fund.  The  Danish  State  had  already  done  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  aid  by  means  of  loans  to  various  undertak- 
ings— such  advances  being  made  both  to  institutions  and  private 
persons — and  the  eflfect  of  the  new  law  was  to  consolidate  and 
extend  this  system.  It  provided  for  the  formation  of  a  State 
Loan  Fund,  with  a  capital  of  30,000,000  kr.,  17,500,000  kr.  of 
which  consisted  of  loans  already  made  and  which  were  now 
transferred  to  the  fund,  and  the  remaining  12,500,000  kr.  was 
taken  from  the  Exchequer,  either  in  cash  or  in  bonds  easily  dis- 
posed of.  The  interest  accruing  was  to  be  added  to  the  fund, 
which  was  to  be  kept  separate  from  other  State  funds.  The 
minimum  rate  of  interest  on  loans  granted  was  to  be  3  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  repayment  was  to  commence  no  later  than  five 
years  from  the  grant  of  the  loan. 

In  this  connection  two  measures  involving  the  utilisation 
of  State  resources  for  the  advancement  of  the  well-being  of 
special  classes  may  be  mentioned. 

The  Small  Holdings  Act  of  March  24,  1899,  having  run  out, 
its  time  of  operation  being  limited  to  five  years,  a  fresh  Act  was 
passed,  likewise  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  amount  which 
the  State  during  that  period  can  apply  to  the  purpose  of  loans 
for  the  purchase  of  small  holdings  was  increased  from  2,000,000 
kr.  to  3,000,000  kr.,  and  various  other  points  of  the  old  law  were 
modified,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  its  principles, 
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which  had  proved  most  satisfactory  in  their  working.  A  law 
was  also  pcissed  authorising  the  Government  to  grant  loans 
direct  to  fiuermen  for  the  advancement  of  their  industry.  These 
loans,  which  must  only  be  applied  to  the  {purchase  of  fishing 
boats,  must  not  exceed  8,000  kr.  in  any  individual  case,  and  the 
ftggrog&te  of  them  must  not  exceed  200,000  kr.  annually.  The 
loans  must  be  paid  back  within  ten  years  and  interest  of  8  per 
cent,  per  annum  is  required. 

Another  measure,  which  was  promoted  by  the  Ministry  for 
Agriculture,  was  one  for  keeping  down  tuberculosis  in  cattle 
and  pigs.  This,  again,  was  a  modified  prolongation  of  a  similar 
law  of  1898.  The  temperature  requisite  for  Pasteurising  was 
slightly  reduced. 

A  subject  of  very  considerable  interest,  which  had  been  under 
discussion  for  a  number  of  years  was  satisfactorily  disposed  of, 
by  a  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  railway  arrangements  at 
Copenhagen,  and  the  building  of  a  new  central  station.  This 
law  provided  for  the  construction  of  an  underground  railway 
from  the  new  main  station  to  the  East  Station  along  the  Boule- 
vards, the  building  of  several  new  local  stations,  etc.  The 
amount  voted  was  18,966,000  kr.  A  Bill  was  also  passed  for 
the  extension  and  enlargement  of  the  Polytechnic  College,  the 
^ant  amounting  to  881,760  kr.  No  military  laws  of  special 
importance  were  passed,  the  most  interesting  bein^  the  one 
providing  for  a  continuation  of  the  experimental  catering  by  the 
military  authorities  for  certain  regiments. 

Among  the  measures  that  were  not  carried  through  in  the 
course  of  the  1908-4  session  no  one  attracted  more  attention 
and  gave  rise  to  more  heated  discussion  in  and  out  of  Parliament 
than  the  Home  Secretary's,  M.  Alberti's  Bill,  proposing  corporal 
punishment  for  male  offenders  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
fifty-five  years,  either  as  a  sole  or  as  a  supplementary  punishment 
for  certain  offences.  The  punishment  was  to  consist  of  flogging 
on  the  back,  with  a  limit  of  twenty-seven  strokes,  and  the 
offences  so  punishable  were  violation  of  women,  repeated  vicious 
assault,  etc.  The  Committee  of  the  Lower  House,  to  which 
the  Bill  was  referred,  did  not  complete  a  report,  but  eight  of  its 
members  introduced  a  separate  Bill.  This  had  originally  been 
intended  to  be  brought  forward  as  an  amendment,  but  the 
Speaker  declined  to  accept  it  in  that  form.  It  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  M.  Alberti's  Bill,  but  no  more  so  than  the  Home  Secre- 
tary was  prepared  to  accept  in  lieu  of  his  own.  Somewhat 
further  modified,  it  was  passed  by  the  Folkething  on  March  26 
by  54  votes  against  23  (14  did  not  vote  and  22  were  absent). 
In  the  Landsthing  after  Easter  three  days  were  devoted  to  the 
first  debate  on  this  Bill,  which  was  eventually  referred  to  a 
Committee.  When,  on  April  22,  the  Eigsdag  was  unexpectedly 
prorogued,  the  Home  Secretary,  it  was  understood,  was  angry 
at  the  fate  supposed  to  be  in  store  for  his  Bill.  The  measure 
was  again  introduced  in  the  Landsthing  in  the  autumn. 
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Of  much  greater  actual  importance  was  the  Beform  of  the 
Administration  of  Justice  Bill,  which  had  already  been  lengthily 
discussed  on  previous  occasions,  and  which  the  Folkething  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  in  the  middle  of  January.  This  Com- 
mittee completed  its  report  on  February  25,  and  the  Bill  having 
again  been  discussed  in  both  Houses  it  was  referred  to  a  Joint 
Committee  consisting  of  fifteen  Members  of  each  House,  which 
Committee  finished  its  report  on  April  21,  the  day  before  the 
prorogation.  The  matter,  consequently,  could  not  be  proceeded 
with  during  the  spring  session. 

Signs  of  dissension  within  the  Left  Reform  party  further 
manifested  themselves  during  the  recess.  One  or  two  of  the 
Ministers  even  spoke  of  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  as  a 
possibility,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  at  a  meeting,  enlarged 
upon  the  absence  of  unity  within  the  party.  "We  must,**  he 
said,  "  have  order  within  the  party,  not  anarchy.  We  hope 
and  think  that  the  Left  party  can  find  means  to  put  right  what 
has  gone  wrong.  Should  the  opposite,  contrary  to  our  expecta- 
tion, be  the  case,  the  time  will  come  when  the  Ministry  has  to 
consider  whether  it  had  not  better  resign." 

The  Rigsdag  met  again  on  October  3.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  the  session  little  of  interest  occurred,  and  of  any  material 
changes  within  the  various  parties  there  were  but  few  signs. 
Nevertheless  the  belief  gained  ground  that  the  fusion  of  the 
various  fractions  constituting  the  Left  Reform  party  would  be 
at  an  end,  when  the  question  of  the  national  defence  came  up 
for  final  settlement.  The  Radicals  continued  their  attacks  upon 
the  War  Minister,  General  Madsen,  and  made  his  position  at 
last  so  unpleasant  for  him  that  on  December  24  he  tendered 
bis  resignation. 

The  Budget  of  1905-6  was  laid  before  the  Lower  House  on 
the  second  day  of  the  session.  The  Minister  of  Finance  stated 
that  he  was  now  able  to  introduce  a  Budget  which  showed  no 
deficit,  which  was  principally  owing  to  the  increased  revenue 
from  the  State  railways.  The  debate  on  the  Budget  was,  though 
protracted,  devoid  of  any  special  interest.  The  Premiet  delivered 
a  speech  of  some  weight,  in  which  he  laid  special  stress  upon 
the  reform  of  the  municipal  suffrage  in  a  democratic  spirit, 
doing  away  with  the  present  system  of  dividing  the  electors 
into  two  classes.  Although  a  considerable  number  of  Bills  were 
introduced,  the  Rigsdag  took  its  labours  easily,  a  fact  com- 
mented upon,  considering  the  length  of  the  sessions.  The 
various  committees  were  comparatively  busy.  Amongst  the 
measures  before  the  respective  Chambers  at  the  end  of  the 
year  were,  besides  the  Budget,  two  Bills  dealing  with  tuber- 
culosis, a  Bill  about  the  treatment  of  neglected  children  and 
young  persons  ;  and,  before  the  Upper  House,  the  Corporal 
Punishment  Bill,  the  Administration  of  Justice  Reform  Bill,  a 
Bill  for  the  suppression  of  immorality,  the  Municipal  SuflErage 
Reform  Bill,  and  others. 
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Two  subjects  daring  the  year  engrossed  public  attention 
in  Sweden :  the  relations  with  Norway  and,  still  more,  the 
suffrage.  In  spite  oE  the  intense  interest  taken  in  this  latter 
question,  however,  the  Riksdag  failed  to  bring  about  any  legis- 
lative solution  of  it,  although  it  was  no  doubt  advanced  another 
important  step  towards  its  ultimate  settlement. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  trace  first  the  fortunes  of  the  Govern- 
ment Suffirage  Bill  which  was  laid  before  the  Second  Chamber  on 
February  9.  It  was  based  upon  the  report  of  the  Sufi&age 
Committee,  which  was  completed  late  in  the  year  1903,  and 
proposed  to  confer  suffrage  upon  every  man  (subject  of  course  to 
the  usual  conditions  of  not  having  forfeited  his  reputation,  etc.) 
at  the  completion  of  his  twenty-fifth  year,  provided  he  had  paid 
the  three  previous  years'  taxes  and  rates  to  State  and  munici- 
paUfy.  an/not  bee/in  default  as  regarded  his  military  servica 
The  elections  under  this  measure  were  to  take  place  in  Septem- 
ber, according  to  the  proportional  system,  the  country  was  to  be 
divided  into  thirty-three  electoral  districts,  and  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Second  Chamber  was  to  be  230.  The  introduction 
of  this  imnortant  measure  did  not  evoke  much  enthusiasm.  A 
leading  Liberal  paper  complimented  the  Government  on  not 
having  further  complicated  the  matter  by  introducing  the 
question  of  female  suffrage,  but  the  condition  of  being  a  muni- 
cipal taxpayer  and  the  proportional  system  of  election  were  less 
favourably  received. 

A  fortnight  later  the  Badical  member,  M.  Branting,  sup- 
ported by  some  sympathisers,  introduced  another  Suffrage  Bill, 
according  to  which  every  Swedish  man,  having  completed  his 
twenty-first  year,  and  not  having  committed  any  action  in- 
curring punishment  or  received  poor  relief,  should  have  suf- 
frage.  He  also  introduced  a  proposal  to  the  effect  that  the 
Government  should  be  asked  to  lay  before  the  House  a  Bill 
doing  away  with  the  differences  between  the  towns  and  the 
country,  iCtid  at  the  same  time  introducing  the  absolute  majority 
principle.  On  March  18  the  United  Lioerals  introduced  their 
suffrage  proposal,  which  differed  from  the  Government  measure, 
more  especially  by  doing  away  with  the  proportional  system  and 
by  only  insisting  upon  the  elector  being  a  taxpayer  to  the  State. 
The  larger  towns  were  to  constitute  independent  divisions,  with 
altogether  forty-two  representatives,  whereas  the  smaller  towns 
and  the  country  should  have  an  aggregate  number  of  188  mem- 
bers. The  completed  twenty-fifth  year  had  been  maintained 
and  the  reception  of  poor  relief  was  a  disqualification  for  the 
suffrage. 

A  week  previously  M.  Lithander  had  introduced  a  proposal 
in  the  Upper  House  recommending  the  House  to  accept  the 
Government  measure,  with  the  proviso  that  the  electoral  period 
was  extended  to  five  years,  that  the  number  of  members  m  the 
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Second  Chamber  was  reduced  to  200,  and  that  a  joint  vote  of 
both  Chambers  was  necessary  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  State 
revenue  from  direct  taxation. 

The  report  of  the  Constitutional  Committee,  to  which  the 
Suffrage  Bill  had  been  referred,  was  not  laid  before  the  House 
until  May  11,  only  a  few  days  prior  to  the  prorogation  of  the 
Eiksdag.  The  committee  recommended,  on  the  whole,  the 
adoption  of  the  Government  measure,  although  a  somewhat 
important  alteration  had  been  introduced  as  regarded  the 
electoral  divisions,  in  favour  of  agrarian  interests.  According 
to  the  proposal  of  the  committee  twenty-six  members  of  the 
Second  Chamber's  230  members  should  be  elected  by  Stock- 
holm, Gothenburg  and  Malmo,  the  three  largest  towns  in 
Sweden,  and  thirty-four  by  the  other  towns  in  the  country, 
divided  amongst  only  eleven  electoral  districts — a  somewhat 
peculiar  framing  to  which  many  members  of  the  committee 
had  taken  exception.  The  matter  came  before  the  Chambers 
on  May  17,  and  the  proceedings  were  marked  by  a  dignified 
quiet,  there  being  no  repetition  either  in  the  House  or,  still  less, 
outside  of  the  excitement  of  1902. 

In  the  end  the  Government  proposal,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Bishop  Billing,  and  subject  to  some  modification  regarding 
municipal  taxation,  was  carried  by  93  votes  against  50. 

In  the  Lower  House  the  debate  came  to  an  end  at  midnight 
on  May  18  when  a  number  of  votes  were  gone  through.  The 
committee's  proposal  was  rejected  against  a  minority  of  50,  and 
in  the  final  vote  Baron  Barnekow's  proposal,  which  was  similar 
to  Bishop  Billing's  in  the  First  Chamber,  was  lost  by  116  votes 
against  108.  So  as  to  have  a  positive  vote  recorded  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Government  the  Second  Chamber  accepted  by 
116  votes  against  109  a  proposal  by  M.  Nils  Olsson  which  em- 
bodied that  of  the  United  Liberals,  only  the  clause  relating  to 
municipal  taxation  being  modified.  The  result  of  the  voting 
of  the  Second  Chamber  was  to  defer  the  fate  of  the  Suffrage 
Bill  for  another  year. 

The  Biksdag  had  met,  as  usual,  in  the  middle  of  January,  and 
on  the  18th  the  Budget  Was  introduced  in  the  Second  Chamber. 
The  revenue  amounted  to  rather  more  than  178,000,000  kr.,  of 
which  the  Customs  accounted  for  53, 500,000  kr.,  the  corn-brandy 
tax  25,700,000  kr.,  the  postal  department  16,245,000  kr.,  the 
beet-sugar  tax  12,000,000  kr.,  income  tax  and  State  railways, 
each  11,000,000  kr.,  etc.  The  expenditure  was  calculated  at 
the  same  figure  as  the  revenue,  in  addition  to  which  it  was 
proposed  to  cover  some  10,000,000  kr.  railway  expenditure  by 
loan.  The  Army  vote  figured  at  57,636,000  kr.,  or  1,500,000  kr. 
more  than  the  previous  year,  and  the  Navy  vote  at  21,524,000 
kr.,  or  250,000  kr.  more  than  the  previous  year.  One  of  the 
more  important  items  on  the  former  Budget  was  1,937,000  kr. 
for  the  Boden  (North  Sweden)  fortifications.  For  new  material 
in  warships  a  vote  of  6,262,000  kr.  was  asked  for.     The  surplus 
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for  the  year  1903  was  put   at  5,000,000  kr.,  allowing   for   a 
deficit  of  1,500,000  kr.  for  the  year  1902. 

The  Riksdag,  be  it  said,  voted  the  bulk  of  the  military 
and  naval  votes  asked  for  by  the  Government.  At  the  same 
time  some  minor  reductions  insisted  on  were  intended  to  show 
that  the  Legislature  was  desirous  of  seeing  a  wise  economy 
adopted.  A  joint  voting  of  the  two  Chambers  on  April  30 
sanctioned  by  186  against  178  a  naval  grant  of  6,062,000  kr., 
the  sum  passed  by  the  Second  Chamber,  whereas  the  First 
Chamber  had  voted  200,000  kr.  more.  During  the  naval  debate 
M.  Hedin  severely  criticised  several  circumstances  connected 
with  the  Navy,  and  more  especially  relating  to  the  discipline 
and  the  training  of  the  cadets.  If  what  was  stated  was  true, 
Sweden  could  not  be  said  to  have  any  fleet.  The  Naval  Minis- 
ter, in  his  answer,  protested  against  the  correctness  of  the 
charges,  which  were  much  exaggerated.  A  conmiission  had, 
however,  been  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  disciplinary  condi- 
tions. On  May  11  the  Riksdag,  at  a  joint  voting  of  the  two 
Chambers,  passed  a  grant  of  6,650,000  kr.  for  new  buildings 
for  the  Army,  a  minority  only  voting  5,303,000  kr.  The  same 
day  a  joint  vote  passed  a  grant  of  some  4,000,000  kr.  for  a  new 
railway  in  Lapland,  and  the  Swedish  State  is  altogether  bestow- 
ing much  attention  upon  extending  the  country's  railways. 
On  May  16  a  further  joint  vote  passed  another  military  grant, 
by  186  votes  to  177,  of  6,800,000  kr. 

What  may  be  considered  as  the  foremost  legislative  result  of 
the  1904  Riksdag  was  the  School  Reform  Law,  passed  in  the 
beginning  of  May.  Its  purpose  is  to  somewhat  popularise  what 
are  generally  known  as  the  Latin  schools,  by  reducing  the 
quantity  of  Latin  required  and  generally  adapting  this  class 
of  school,  as  is  supposed,  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  practical 
hfe  rather  than  for  learned  professions.  The  schools  will  be 
divided  into  a  younger  school,  in  which  the  education  extends 
over  six  yearly  classes  and  a  gymnasium,  which  represents  the 
finishing  school,  and  to  which  the  pupils  can  be  transferred 
from  the  fifth  class  of  the  school,  or  they  can  go  into  the  sixth 
class  and  bring  their  education  to  a  close  with  the  end  of  the 
sixth  class.  The  school  can,  in  some  instances,  be  arranged  as 
a  joint  school  for  boys  and  girls.  The  pay  of  the  masters  has 
at  the  same  time  been  improved,  and  the  clerical  influence  in 
the  management  of  the  schools  is  somewhat  reduced  through 
the  appointment  of  a  Board,  intended  to  assist  the  church 
minister. 

Another  important  law,  passed  like  the  former  within  a 
week  or  two  of  the  prorogation,  was  the  one  providing  a  sum 
of  10,000,000  kr.  for  the  period  1905-9,  for  the  formation  of 
**  own  homes  '*  in  the  country,  the  grant  to  be  applied  as  State 
loans  to  agricultural  or  other  societies  for  the  above  purpose. 
The  limit  for  each  loan  was,  through  a  compromise  between 
the  two  Chambers,  put  at  5,000  kr.     The  law  is  intended  to 
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advance  the  **  small  holdings  "  movement,  which  in  Denmark 
has  wrought  such  excellent  result^. 

Amongst  other  laws  may  be  mentioned  the  Civil  Marriage 
Act,  which  enables  any  one  to  be  civilly  married,  independently 
of  religion,  and  the  Act  by  which  Sweden  joined  the  Berne 
Convention,  a  step  which  Swedish  writers  had  been  urging  for 
several  years.  In  the  cause  of  temperance  a  Bill  was  passed, 
prohibiting  the  serving  of  beer  at  military  camps. 

As  usual  the  Biksdag  passed  a  number  of  resolutions  re- 
commending the  Q-overnment  to  introduce  legislative  measures 
for  various  objects,  such  as  a  Bill  improving  the  condition  of 
seamen,  a  Bill  regulating  the  poor  rates  for  the  different  muni- 
cipalities, measures  to  reduce  and  prevent  emigration,  etc. 

Although  the  question  of  bringing  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
summation the  negotiations  between  Sweden  and  Norway, 
more  especially  respecting  the  consular  service,  played  a  most 
prominent  part  in  the  public  life  of  1904,  the  Biksdag  itself  had 
but  little  to  do  with  matters  concerning  the  union.  The  rosy 
prospects  with  which  the  year  opened  faded  more  and  more 
during  its  course,  and  ended  without  any  nearer  approach  to  a 
definite  solution.  This  was  a  keen  disappointment  to  all  those 
who  wished  to  see  the  union  maintained  and  strengthened.  In 
the  month  of  November  there  were  even  rumours  of  the  Premier, 
M.  Bostrom,  resigning,  as  a  sequel  to  the  resi^ation  of  M. 
Lagerheim,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  took  place 
on  November  7,  it  being  understood  that  M.  Bostrom's  proposals 
with  reference  to  the  legislation  necessitated  by  the  proposed 
severance  of  the  Swedish  and  the  Norwegian  consular  services 
had  not  been  well  received  in  Norway.  It  was  also  surmised 
that  the  delay  in  appointing  a  successor  to  M.  Lagerheim  was 
owing  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  M.  Bostrom  to  relinquish  the 
Premiership  and  take  over  the  Foreign  Ministry.  M.  Gyllen- 
stolpe,  formerly  Swedish-Norwegian  Ambassador  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, was,  however,  appointed  Foreign  Minister  on  December  22. 

In  the  month  of  July  a  State  loan  was  negotiated  for  the 
sum  of  36,000,000  kr.  at  3i  per  cent,  interest,  and  on  favourable 
conditions  for  the  Exchequer. 

VIII.  NORWAY. 

The  hopes  which  had  been  cherished  of  a  speedy  and  smooth 
solution  of  the  old  problem  of  the  consular  services  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  were  m  1904,  if  not  absolutely  blighted,  at  any 
rate  seriously  shaken  and  deferred.  This  turn  of  events  was 
felt  all  the  more  keenly  because  the  whole  of  the  political  situa- 
tion in  Norway  rested  on  a  firm  conviction  that  the  compromise, 
of  which  the  existing  Government  was  the  outcome,  would  so 
materially  facilitate  an  arrangement  with  Sweden  that  a  prompt 
and  satisfactory  settlement  might  be  looked  for  with  confidence. 
The  change  was  attributed  to  the  position  taken  up  by  Sweden's 
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r«f«%seiilftSiTeg  m  ikat  LttgiXiMsirjtis  or  bv  *£ie  Svciiish  Go^erc- 
DK&t.  M,  Bo^rr>m,  thie  Premier,  n  iras  tb:agtii,  hid  ag:^ 
giren  ^raj  to  *'  Great  Swedish '  md:seQce».  wLiIaC  «be  Minisier 
(or  ForetgD  A&tr»,  M.  Lagediciin,  wm^  ke^  :o  he  more  con- 
ciiiatorj  aind  accommodating,  and  probabiv  oc  ;h:U  accC'ODC  to 
faare  resigiked,  aeenng  his  mahihtT  to  advazK^e  ihe  ne^tiations 
in  aecorda&ce  with  his  wishes  ''Not.  7,  19>>4  . 

In  Xorwaj,  at  anjnue,  at  the  end  (A  the  year  further  aegotia- 
tion$  were  looked  npon  as  altogether  uniikef y  to  lead  to  a  setiie- 
menL  Thii>  view  was  held  not  <mi1j  by  the  Left  bat  also  by  many 
ConservatiTes,  and  the  bitter  disa^omtment  with  the  position 
taken  np  by  the  Swedish  GoTemment  tended  to  diminish  the 
difference  between  the  pohtical  parties  in  Ncxway,  so  that 
Sweden  most  now  reckon  with  a  far  more  onited  Norway  than 
donng  the  greater  part  of  the  existing  generation.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  was  being  openly  and  calmly  discussed  as  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  present  difficult  and  unsatisfactory 
position,  and  {^peculation  was  rife  as  to  whether  Norway  in  that 
ca«e  ought  to  become  a  kingdom  or  a  republic. 

M,  Lagerheim,  the  former  Swedish  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  had  the  credit  of  having  brought  about  the  amicable 
negotiations  which  marked  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
Swedish  Government  seemed  to  fuUy  sympathise  with  the  turn 
events  had  taken,  as  did  the  King  himself,  who  of  late  years  had 
liecome  much  more  popular  in  Norway.  But  other  more  or 
lesH  unfavourable  influences  by  degrees  began  to  make  them- 
selves felt,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  the  prospects  of 
a  speedy  settlement  had  already  become  overcast.  Various  pro- 
p^>salft  had  in  the  meantime  been  under  consideration,  both  the 
strictly  Norwegian  measures  relating  to  the  Budget,  another 
organisation  of  a  separate  Norwegian  consular  service,  and  the 
drafts  for  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  laws,  which  the  severance 
of  the  consular  service  would  necessitate.  The  King  returned 
to  Stockholm  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  had  expressed  a 
desire  that  the  matter  should  be  forthwith  proceeded  with.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Storthing  in  October  it  was  stated  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  that  the  result  of  the  negotiations  about 
the  ccjusular  question  would  be  laid  before  the  Storthing.  On 
November  5,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  Address,  M. 
Berner  asked  whether  the  Government  could  not  supplement 
that  statement  with  further  communications.  M.  Hagerup, 
the  Premier,  replied  that  the  Norwegian  Government  had 
ready  a  draft  of  the  uniform  laws,  Norwegian  and  Swedish, 
which  were  required,  and  that  they  had  been  sent  to  the 
Swedish  Government  from  whom  no  reply  had  so  far  been 
received.  The  Storthing  would  be  informed  of  the  result  of 
the  negotiations  if  possible  early  in  the  new  year. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  M.  Bostrom,  the  Swedish 
Premier,  and  M.  Sigurd  Ibsen,  the  Chief  Eesident  Norwegian 
Councillor  of  State  at  Stockholm,  proceeded  to  Christiania  in 
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order  to  negotiate  direct  with  M.  Hagerup,  the  Norwegian 
Premier.  The  latter,  however,  did  not,  as  far  as  is  known,  see 
his  way  to  accept  M.  Bostrom's  proposals,  according  to  which 
the  Norwegian  consular  service  should  remain  a  department  of 
the  Swedish  Foreign  Ministry,  and  things  were  not  supposed 
to  have  gone  any  better  during  M.  Hagerup  s  presence  in  Stock- 
holm in  the  middle  of  December.  On  his  return  to  Christiania, 
accompanied  by  the  Stockholm  section  of  the  Norwegian  Coun- 
cillors of  State,  there  was  a  Cabinet  Council,  after  which  it  was 
announced  that  during  the  negotiations  which  had  just  taken 
place  in  Stockholm,  and  at  which  M.  Hagerup  and  M.  Ibsen 
for  Norway,  M.  Bostrom  and  M.  Ramstedt  (acting  Foreign 
Minister)  for  Sweden  had  been  present,  a  Swedish  proposal  for 
the  uniform  Norwegian  and  Swedish  laws  had  been  introduced. 
This  proposal  would  now  be  duly  considered  by  the  Norwegian 
Government,  and  a  prompt  reply  would  be  forthcoming.  Thus 
the  matter  stood  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  it  was  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  Swedish  proposals  were  unacceptable,  and  that 
the  negotiations  had  been  so  seriously  jeopardised  that  there 
was  but  little  hope  of  a  satisfactory  solution.  As  a  naeans  of 
advancing  the  negotiations,  a  meeting  in  Stockholm  of  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish  members  of  the  respective  Legislatures 
early  in  the  new  year  had  been  suggested,  and  the  plan  seemed 
to  have  been  favourably  received. 

The  Hagerup-Ibsen  Ministry  had  considerable  financial 
troubles  to  contend  with.  This  coalition  Government  had 
pledged  itself  to  bring  about  a  sounder  Budget ;  the  revenue 
would  have  to  be  swelled,  and,  still  more  important,  the  ex- 
penditure to  be  reduced,  for  taxes  were  already  more  than  high 
enough.  The  former  Government's  Budget  was  looked  into, 
M.  Kildal,  the  new  Minister  of  Finance,  having  pointed  out  its 
inaccuracy,  and  a  critical  investigation  reduced  the  revenue  by 
1,600,000  kr.  Reductions  in  expenditure  of  some  700,000  kr. 
were  proposed,  but  still  there  remained  900,000  kr.  on  the 
wrong  side.  The  only  department  where  reductions  were  pos- 
sible was  the  Army,  and  it  was  in  consequence  proposed  to 
abandon  the  **  battalion  manoeuvres  '*  of  the  year,  which  would 
bring  about  the  necessary  balance.  This  proposal  caused 
much  alarm,  more  especially  amongst  the  old  Left  party.  A 
heated  debate  lasting  two  days  ensued,  calling  forth  a  number 
of  leading  Members,  but  eventually  the  House  agreed  by 
65  votes  to  51  to  an  Address  to  the  King,  in  which  the 
abandonment  of  the  battalion  manoeuvres  for  the  year  was 
recommended. 

The  Budget  Committee  completed  their  report  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  the  outcome  being  a  Budget  in  which  revenue 
and  expenditure  had  been  made  to  balance  at  94,000,000  kr. 
The  Customs  revenue,  which  the  Blehr  Ministry  had  put  at 
35,000,000  kr.  and  the  Customs  Committee  at  34,000,000  kr., 
was  in  the  Budget  estimated  at  34,200,000  kr.    The  corn-brandy 
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and  the  malt  tax  were  put  as  proposed  by  the  Government  at 
3,000,000  kr.  and  3,200,000  kr.  respectively. 

Dissatisfaction  had  been  caused  by  the  burdens  of  municipal 
taxation,  which  could  not  be  wondered  at  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  Christiania,  for  instance,  they  amounted  to  14  per  cent, 
of  income.  A  special  committee  had  for  a  long  period  been 
considering  the  subject,  and  their  proposal  was  handed  in  in  the 
course  of  the  spring.  So  as  to  do  away  with  the  arbitrary  man- 
ner in  which  incomes  were  often  estimated  for  taxation  purposes 
— the  municipahties  appearing  to  have  unlimited  power  in  this 
matter — the  report  recommended  a  system  under  which  citizens 
with  an  income  of  not  less  than  1,500  kr.  should  themselves 
state  their  income,  and  that  municipal  rates  should  not  exceed 
10  per  cent,  of  the  income. 

The  question  of  commercial  treaties  was  discussed  at  some 
length  on  March  7.  M.  Arctander  laid  much  stress  upon  the 
view  that  Norway  ought  to  get  away  from  the  old  system  of 
joint  commercial  treaties  with  Sweden,  and  ought  to  have  her 
own  separate  treaties.  One  of  the  Ministers,  however,  main- 
tained that  there  might  often  be  advantages  for  Norway  in  joint 
commercial  treaties. 

A  debate,  which,  although  not  of  great  practical  importance, 
was  symptomatic  of  latent  dissatisfaction  as  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  monarchy,  referred  to  a  dispute  with  Sweden 
about  a  small  island  of  no  account.  It  had  been  agreed  to  refer 
the  question  to  arbitration,  on  terms  upon  which  the  two 
Governments  were  agreed.  The  Swedish  Riksdag,  however, 
introduced  some  modification  in  the  conditions,  and  on  May  2 
the  Storthing  unanimously  agreed  to  let  the  matter  drop,  both 
the  Conservative  side,  the  Left  and  the  Government  expressing 
regret  at  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Swedish  Riksdag. 

The  Storthing  closed  its  session  on  May  20.  The  legislative 
yielA  was  rather  a  poor  one,  although,  on  the  whole,  sober  judg- 
ment and  common-sense  had  asserted  themselves.  A  sounder 
financial  policy  was  allowed  to  prevail  and  the  national  debts 
had  not  been  increased  during  the  session.  Among  the  measures 
passed  may  be  mentioned  the  Government  proposal  introducing 
alterations  in  the  Jury  Act.  Although  not  passed  in  full  accord- 
ance with  its  original  draft  this  law  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  There  were  also  the  Whale  Preservation  Act  and  the 
Corn-Brandy  Act,  which  the  new  Government  took  over  from 
their  predecessors,  and  which  some  of  their  supporters  would 
fain  have  seen  dropped. 

The  new  session  of  the  Storthing  commenced  on  October  11, 
M.  Thorne  being  elected  President  and  M.  Berner,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  Speech  from  the  Throne  stated  that  the  results  of 
the  consular  negotiations  would  be  laid  before  the  House,  and 
announced  a  new  tariff  proposal,  yielding  additional  protection 
to  home  industries.  The  Budget,  which  was  at  once  introduced, 
showed  equal  revenue  and  expenditure,  97,950,000  kr.,  or  about 
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4,000,000  kr.  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  Budget  pro- 
vided for  the  deficit  of  860,000  kr.  on  the  1903-4  Budget,  and 
altogether  some  3,000,000  kr.  had  to  be  covered  by  new  features 
in  the  revenue.  The  proposed  new  tariff  was  expected  to  yield 
an  additional  income  of  1,300,000  kr.,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
transfer  the  surplus  from  the  Corn-brandy  Association  to  the 
Exchequer  to  the  amount  of  some  1,500,000  kr. 

One  of  the  first  votes  of  the  House  was  an  unmistakable 
rejection  of  a  proposal  altering  the  order  of  the  House  and 
restricting  the  debates. 

In  a  secret  meeting  the  Storthing  on  October  15  decided  that 
the  new  Government  tariff  proposal  should  be  made  public. 
The  Government  had  not  accepted  the  Committee's  suggestion 
of  an  increased  duty  on  meat  and  bacon ;  a  duty  of  60  ore  per  100 
kilograms  on  oats  (hitherto  free),  of  1*30  (hitherto  0*60)  on  oat- 
meal being  proposed,  besides  numerous  other  increases  on  the 
existing  tariff.  A  continental  tariff  is  in  most  cases  a  very 
elaborate  affair,  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  dealt  vnth  no 
less  than  704  different  items.  During  the  debate  it  was  pro- 
posed that  some  of  the  more  important  newly  increased  items  in 
the  tariff  should  at  once  come  into  operation  so  as  to  put  a  stop 
to  speculation,  but  the  House  would  not  agree  to  this,  not 
wanting  in  any  way  to  compromise  or  anticipate  the  final  result. 

On  December  10  the  Storthing  at  a  closed  sitting  agreed, 
by  102  votes  to  10,  to  raise  the  corn-brandy  tax  by  25  ore  per 
litre  of  100  per  cent,  strength,  and  to  a  duty  of  26  ore  per  litre ; 
the  increase  amounts  to  about  10  ore  per  bottle,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  yield  the  Exchequer  an  additional  revenue  of  700,000  kr. 

On  December  3  the  Storthing  authorised  the  Government 
to  contract  a  new  national  loan  of  40,000,000  kr.  It  was 
originally  only  intended  to  get  30,000,000  kr.,  but  the  terms 
were  considered  so  favourable  that  the  Government  decided  to 
increase  the  amount  by  another  10,(K)0,000  kr.  to  serve  as  that 
reserve  fund  of  which  the  Norwegian  Exchequer  has  been 
sadly  in  need.  The  loan  was  to  extend  over  a  period  of  sixty 
years. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  the  municipal  elections  took 
place  and  attracted  much  attention.  In  Christiania  the  Con- 
servatives secured  47  seats,  the  Social  Democrats  23,  the  Left 
11,  the  Total  Abstainers  2,  the  Non-Politicals  1.  The  Social 
Democrats  gained  9  seats,  the  Left  being  the  principal  losers. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

ASIA   (SOUTHEBN). 
I.  PERSIA. 

No  event  of  any  historical  importance  has  occurred  during  1904 
either  in  Persia  or  in  the  Persian  Gulf.     The  Persian  corre- 
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spoudence  of  the  Indian  newspapers  stated  that  the  progress  of 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  was  being  watched  with 
great  interest  in  Persia,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  non-success 
of  Russia  had  been  to  considerably  impair  her  influence.  The 
dismissal  of  Ala-ed-Dowleh,  Governor-General  of  Fars,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  Bushire  incident,  which  was  fully  noticed  in 
last  year's  volume,  was  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  this,  but  it 
could  hardly  be  said  that  there  had  been  any  conspicuous 
change  in  the  relative  weight  of  English  and  Russian  influence 
in  Persia  during  1904,  though  a  decisive  defeat  of  Russia  in  the 
Far  East  would  undoubtedly  greatly  shake  her  position  not  only 
in  Persia  but  throughout  Asia. 

The  financial  position  of  Russia  in  Persia  certainly  did  not 
diminish  in  strength  during  1904.  The  Russian  Minister  of 
Finance  decided  to  acquire  preference  shares  of  the  Enzeli- 
Teheran  Railway  Company  of  the  nominal  amount  of  520,000/., 
and  shares  in  the  Discount  and  Loan  Bank  of  Persia  to  the 
nominal  amount  of  1,187,500Z.  It  was  said  that  the  Russian 
Bank  was  about  to  open  a  branch  at  Ispahan  and  that  the 
market  of  that  place  was  flooded  with  Russian  goods. 

On  December  8  Mirza  Riza  Khan,  the  special  Persian 
Ambassador,  was  received  in  audience  by  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Russia ;  he  handed  to  the  Emperor  an  autograph 
letter  from  the  Shah,  and  presented  to  the  Empress  a  necklace 
of  pearls  and  a  portrait  of  the  Shah  set  in  brilliants  for  the 
Tsarevitch. 

The  Belgian  Administration  of  the  Customs  and  Post  Office 
was  said  to  be  vexatious,  inefficient  and  unpopular.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kemball,  Acting  British  Consul-General,  in  his  review 
of  the  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf  for  1903  referred  to  the  difficulty 
and  delays  experienced  by  merchants  in  clearing  their  goods, 
owing  to  the  bulk  of  the  imports  having  to  pay  duty  by  weight, 
a  system  most  harassing  to  Persian  and  British  Indian  mer- 
chants, who  found  it  difficult  to  understand  the  intricacies  and 
details  of  measurement. 

In  1903  Mr.  Maclean,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  London,  visited  the  principal  trade  centres  and  trade 
routes  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Persia,  and  pub- 
lished a  most  interesting  report.  The  Government  of  India, 
feeling  that  a  similar  Mission  to  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
country  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  Indian  trade, 
entered  into  communication  with  the  various  Chambers  of 
Commerce  on  the  subject,  asking  them  to  nominate  suitable 
representatives  for  the  Mission,  and  imdertaking  to  pay  their 
travelling  expenses  to  and  from  Persia,  and  to  provide  transport 
for  the  journey  in  Persia  with  a  reasonable  outfit  including 
tents,  camp  equipage  and  horses.  The  Bombay  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  after  nominating  two  delegates,  made  a  further 
request  that  the  Government  should  undertake  the  catering  for 
the  party  in  Persia,  paying  all  expenses,  and  should  appoint  a 
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responsible  official  to  the  charge  of  the  Mission.  The  Govern- 
ment expressed  itself  unable  to  comply  with  this  further  request, 
and  pointed  out  that  it  was  clearly  understood  from  the  first 
that  the  Mission  was  to  be  a  private  and  commercial  one,  and 
that  to  appoint  an  official  to  take  charge  of  it  would  change  its 
whole  character.  The  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  there- 
fore withdrew  its  delegates,  but  the  Upper  India  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (Cawnpore),  the  Bengal  Chamber,  and  the  Indian 
Tea  Cess  Company  nominated  Mr.  Gleadowe-Newcomen  as 
their  delegate,  with  an  assistant  and  a  secretary,  and  the 
Mission  thus  constituted  left  Bombay  on  October  13  for  Bunder 
Abbas.  It  was  to  be  accompanied  throughout  by  a  small  escort 
of  Indian  Cavalry,  and  the  Shah,  who  had  shown  much  friendly 
interest  in  the  Mission,  deputed  an  officer  of  rank  with  a  suit- 
able escort  to  accompany  it  whilst  in  Persian  territory.  The 
Mission  was  expected  to  be  absent  about  six  months. 

The  new  telegraph  line,  branching  off  at  Kashan  through  Cen- 
tral Persia,  was  finally  joined  vid  Bam  with  the  Indian  system, 
thus  providing  a  land  route  from  India  to  Europe,  vid  Bam, 
Teheran  and  Tiflis. 

Since  1800,  when  Sir  John  Malcolm  made  the  first  treaty 
with  the  Sultan  of  Oman,  the  connection  of  that  country  with 
India  has  grown  more  and  more  close  until  Oman  has  become 
virtually  an  Indian  dependency.  The  Indian  Government  has 
at  various  times  given  the  Sultan  of  Oman  a  support  which 
enabled  him  to  establish  his  authority ;  for  many  years  it  has 
paid  him  a  subsidy  of  Bs.  7,200  a  month,  and  in  return  the 
Sultan  executed  a  treaty  by  which  he  bound  himself  not  to 
alienate  any  part  of  his  territory  or  grant  concessions  to  any 
other  country  without  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  India. 
In  disregard  of  this  treaty  he  secretly  granted  to  France  the 
port  of  Bunder  Jisseh  for  a  coaling  station,  and  it  was  only  the 
threatened  bombardment  of  Muscat  by  British  men-of-war  that 
made  him  cancel  the  grant.  France  acquiesced  in  the  cancella- 
tion on  the  condition  that  she  was  allowed  the  same  facilities 
for  coaling  in  Muscat  itself  as  were  enjoyed  by  England.  But 
although  this  particular  incident  was  thus  closed  there  remained 
another  considerable  cause  of  friction  involving  general  princi- 
ples of  importance,  and  this  has  now,  at  the  close  of  1904,  been 
referred  to  arbitration  under  the  rules  of  the  Hague  Convention. 
The  protection  of  the  French  flag  had  been  granted  to  many 
native  dhows,  not  only  on  the  Oman  littoral  but  also  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  these  dhows  had  used  the  immunity  from  search  given 
them  by  the  French  flag  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  brisk 
contraband  trade  in  slaves,  arms  and  ammunition.  The  ques- 
tion how  far  a  great  Power  may  grant  to  the  subjects  of  weaker 
but  independent  Powers  the  use  of  its  flag  is  certainly  a  very 
important  one,  and  the  arbitrators  may  find  some  difficulty  in 
settling  it. 

z2 
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II.  BALUCHISTAN. 

Colonel  Yate,  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  Baluchistan, 
retired  on  October  31,  and  Major  Ramsay  was  appointed  Acting- 
Agent  in  his  place.  Shortly  before  his  retirement  Colonel  Yate 
held  a  Dmrbar  at  Quetta,  which  was  largely  attended  by  the 
Sardars  and  Mahks,  and,  in  bidding  them  farewell,  gave  them 
excellent  advice.  Good  progress  has  been  made  on  the  road  from 
Quetta  to  Seistan,  and  the  railway  to  Nushki  is  now  open  for 
traffic. 

III.  AFGHANISTAN. 

Internal  peace  was  not  disturbed  during  1904,  but  there  were, 
as  usual,  frequent  rumours  of  quarrels  in  the  Amir's  family  and 
of  reconciliations.  Early  in  the  year  it  was  reported  that  the 
Amir  had  removed  his  half-brother,  Mohamed  Umar,  from  the 
Governorship  of  Kabul,  and  placed  him  and  his  mother,  Bibi 
Halima,  under  close  surveillance.  Later  on  it  was  stated  that 
the  Mullahs  hi^d  brought  about  a  reconciliation,  and  that 
Mohamed  Umar  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  troops 
in  Kabul. 

There  was  some  quarrelling  between  Russian  and  Afghan 
soldiers  owing  to  the  former  destroying  some  guard-houses 
erected  along  the  border  of  Turkestan,  but  there  was  no  actual 
outbreak,  and  the  Amir  at  once  sent  officials  of  position  to 
inquire  into  the  matter.  Owing  to  the  generedly  oppressive 
action  of  the  Russians  some  4,000  of  the  Turkoman  and 
Jamshid  tribes  migrated  to  Herat,  where  the  Amir  granted 
them  the  Zulfikar  Pass  territory  as  their  place  of  residence. 

Several  of  the  leading  followers  of  Ayub  Khan  returned  to 
Afghanistan  and  others  petitioned  the  Amir  to  be  allowed  to 
do  so. 

Early  in  the  summer  the  Amir  injured  his  hand  whilst  snipe 
shooting,  and  the  Viceroy  at  his  request  sent  his  own  doctor  to 
Kabul  to  treat  him.  The  treatment  was  entirely  successful,  and 
the  Amir's  pleasure  at  this  may  have  helped  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  despatch  of  the  Special  Mission  under  Mr.  L.  W.  Dane,  the 
Indian  Foreign  Secretary,  which  left  Peshawar  on  November  26 
and  reached  Kabul  on  December  12.  It  was  still  there  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  and  its  work  was  reported  to  be  progressing  very  satis- 
factorily. The  nature  of  this  work  had  not  been  made  public, 
but  it  was  not  difficult  to  conjecture  what  must  have  been  the 
most  important  points  in  the  discussion  between  the  Amir 
and  Mr.  Dane.  In  the  first  place,  Russia,  despite  her  Far 
Eastern  difficulties  and  disasters,  had  by  no  means  lost  sight  of 
Afghanistan.  Both  in  Turkestan  and  the  north  and  towards 
Herat  in  the  south  the  Russian  railway  system  was  fast  being 
completed  to  within  striking  distance  of  the  frontier  ;  the  ques- 
tion of  direct  conmiercial  relations  between  Russian  and  Afghan 
officials  on  the  frontier  appeared  to  be  still  open,  and  Russia 
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could  easily  create  local  trouble  whenever  it  suited-her  to  do  so. 
No  doubt  the  Amir  would  like  to  know  what  help  we  would 
give  him  in  a  case  of  **  unprovoked  aggression/*  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Indian  Government  would  like  to  know  how  far 
the  Amir  can  defend  himself,  what  number  of  troops  he  could 
put  into  the  field,  and  what  is  their  state  of  efficiency.  The 
relations  of  the  Amir  and  of  the  Indian  Government  with  the 
tribes  on  the  North- West  Frontier  also  require  further  adjust- 
ment. It  is  true  that  a  formal  settlement  was  arrived  at  when 
what  is  known  as  the  Durand  Boundary  was  agreed  on,  and  the 
present  Amir  at  first  seemed  anxious  that  the  work  of  demar- 
cating this  boundary  should  be  completed.  But  latterly  he 
appeared  to  have  changed  his  mind,  and  the  work  had  been 
suspended.  Lastly,  it  might  be  expected  that  an  endeavour 
would  be  made  to  secure  greater  facilities  for  trade  between 
Afghanistan  and  India. 

Whilst  the  Foreign  Secretary  has  been  engaged  in  important 
work  with  the  Amir  at  Kabul  the  Amir's  eldest  son,  Inayut- 
uUah  Khan,  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  the  Viceroy  at  Calcutta. 
As  he  is  only  a  lad  of  sixteen  his  visit  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
social  one,  but  it  may  bear  good  fruit  hereafter  if  he  comes  to 
the  throne. 

IV.  THE  NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  again  able  to  record  that  the  peace  of 
the  frontier  has  remained  unbroken  throughout  the  year,  and 
that  none  of  the  tribes  have  given  any  serious  trouble.  The 
new  Frontier  Province  has  issued  its  first  Administration  report, 
dealing  with  the  year  1903,  which  is  prefaced  by  a  most  interesting 
historical  summary  and  accompanied  by  an  excellent  map.  The 
Province  comprises  roughly  the  whole  country  lying  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Durand  boundary  line,  from  Chitral  on  the 
extreme  north  to  Baluchistan  on  the  south.  The  total  area  is 
some  40,000  square  miles,  of  which  about  one-third  is  within 
the  settled  districts  taken  over  from  the  Punjab,  whilst  the 
remainder  is  occupied  by  the  various  tribes  of  Pathans  who  are 
quite  independent  as  regards  their  internal  affairs,  and  most  of 
whom  receive  allowances  from  the  British  Government  as  long 
as  they  behave  themselves  properly  towards  it.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  settled  districts  has  undergone  no  material  change, 
and  the  first  year  in  the  life  of  the  new  Province  appears  to  have 
been  a  prosperous  one.  Although  the  cost  of  administration 
was  51  lakhs  against  a  revenue  of  only  33  lakhs,  the  deficit 
cannot  be  regarded  as  excessive,  and  the  trade  returns  for  1903 
were  decidedly  satisfactory.  As  compared  with  those  for  the 
preceding  year  they  showed  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  im- 
ports and  of  20  per  cent,  in  exports,  while  the  total  value  of 
trade  had  risen  from  198  to  233  lakhs. 

A  very  large  part  of  Lord  Curzon's  speech  on  the  Budget 
was  devoted  to  a  review  of  his  frontier  policy.     As  regards  the 
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military  portion  of  this  his  plan  had  been  to  abandon  isolated 
outposts,  to  substitute  as  far  as  possible  local  Militia  for  Regular 
Troops,  and  to  concentrate  the  latter  at  points  within  our  own 
Frontier  where  they  would  be  both  within  striking  distance  of 
the  Frontier  and  in  close  connection  with  their  Reserves  in  India. 
The  result  is  that  whilst  there  are  now  only  5,000  Regulars 
beyond  the  administrative  border  as  compared  with  10,200  in 
1899,  the  supporting  garrisons  are  24,000  strong  instead  of 
22,000. 

In  1904  the  Settlement  of  the  Tochi  Valley  was  completed, 
and  the  Revenue  fixed  at  Rs.  36,000,  the  standard  of  assessment 
not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  gross  produce. 

V.   BRITISH   INDIA. 
(1)  FINANCE. 

The  abstract  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  dealt  with  in 
the  Annual  Financial  Statement  presented  to  Council  by  the 
Financial  Member  in  March,  1904,  was  as  follows  : — 

1902-3. 
Accounts. 

Reyenue £77.434,915 

Expenditure  (charged  against  Reyenue)    •        •        •        .        74,865.366 

Surplus £3.069,549 

1903-4. 
Revised  Estimate. 

Revenue £83.067.800 

Expenditure  (charged  against  Revenue)     ....        80,356,600 

Surplus 2,711,200 

1904-5. 
Budget  Estimate. 

Revenue £80,148,600 

Expenditure  (charged  against  Revenue)     ....        79,229,900 

Surplus 918,700 

Accounts  for  1902-3. — The  actual  surplus  shown  by  the 
closed  accounts  is  an  increase  of  331,049/.  over  that  anticipated 
by  the  Bevised  Estimates.  On  the  Revenue  side  there  was  an 
increase  of  204,390/.  in  receipts  by  the  Military  Department,  of 
144,405/.  in  Salt,  of  107,500/.  in  Railways,  of  90,936/.  in  Cus- 
toms, of  57,123/.  under  Other  Heads,  and  of  49,042/.  in  Excise — 
making  a  total  increase  of  653,396/.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  51,655/.  under  Land  Revenue,  and  of  66,000/. 
under  Irrigation  ;  total,  117,655/.  This  reduces  the  net  increase 
in  the  Revenue  to  535,741/.,  but  this  is  raised  by  minor  changes 
to  one  of  542,415/.  The  increase  in  receipts  by  the  Military 
Department  occurred  partly  in  India  and  partly  in  England, 
and  was  due  in  the  former  chiefly  to  credits  taken  for  value 
of  equipment,  etc.,  supplied  for  Imperial  service  requirements 
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abroad.  The  increase  in  England  was  mainly  due  to  earlier 
recoveries  of  contributions  towards  pensions  of  Indian  Native 
soldiers  lent  for  Imperial  service.  The  increase  under  Salt  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  traders  did  not,  as  expected,  anticipate 
the  reduction  in  the  duty  and  delay  clearances  during  the  last 
two  months  of  the  financial  year.  The  increase  in  Customs 
occurred  chiefly  in  Burmah,  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  was 
mainly  due  to  large  exports  of  rice.  The  greatest  increase  in 
Excise  was  in  Burmah  and  Berar.  The  decrease  under  Land 
Revenue  was  due  to  an  overestimate  of  collection  in  Bombay 
and  Burmah ;  under  Irrigation,  to  an  overestimate  in  the 
Punjab. 

Under  Expenditure  there  had  been  increases  of  190,892Z. 
under  Army  Services  ;  of  169,407Z.  under  Other  Public  Works  ; 
of  49,343/.  under  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Civil  Departments, 
and  of  39,151Z.  under  Eailway  Revenue  Account ;  total,  448,793Z. 
There  had  been  decreases  of  101,831Z.  under  Direct  Demands 
on  Revenue,  and  of  114,640Z.  under  Provincial  surpluses  added 
to  the  Provincial  balances  and  charged  as  expenditure ;  total, 
216,471/.  This  reduces  the  net  increase  in  expenditure  to 
232,322/.,  and  it  is  further  reduced  by  minor  changes  to  211,366/. 
The  increase  under  Army  Services  was  on  account  of  Supply 
and  Transport  in  India  and  of  Stores  in  England.  The  increase 
under  Salaries  was  mainly  due  to  Education.  The  increase 
under  Railways  occurred  on  the  North- Western  and  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  lines,  and  was  due  to  increased  mileage  open 
to  traffic,  and  was  thus  compensated  for  by  increased  earnings. 
Savings  under  Assignments  and  Compensation,  Land  Revenue 
and  Forest,  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  decrease  under 
Direct  Demands  on  Revenue.  Deducting  the  net  increase  in 
Expenditure  of  211,366/.  from  the  net  increase  in  Revenue  of 
542,415/.,  the  result  was  an  increase  of  331,049/.  in  the  surplus 
of  the  year  1902-3,  as  already  stated. 

Revised  Estimates,  1903-4.  —  The  revised  Estimate  of 
Revenue  showed  an  anticipated  increase  over  the  original  Esti- 
mate of  6,712,400/.,  and,  allowing  for  an  increase  in  Expendi- 
ture (including  Provincial  surpluses  and  deficits)  of  4,949,900/., 
resulted  in  a  total  anticipated  surplus  of  2,711,200/.,  as  compared 
with  the  Budget  Estimate  of  948,700/.  The  increase  in  Revenue 
occurred  moie  or  less  under  all  heads  except  Telegraphs,  which 
showed  a  decrease  of  30,200/.  The  details  of  the  increase  were  : 
Land  Revenue,  152,700/. ;  Opium,  1,354,900/.  ;  Salt,  206,700/.  ; 
Stamps,  41,200/.  ;  Excise,  420,400/. ;  Customs,  316,200/. ;  Other 
Heads.  176.900/. ;  Interest,  86,600/. ;  Post-Office,  39,400/.  ;  Mint, 
2,345,500/.  ;  Receipts  by  Civil  Departments,  190,700/. ;  Mis- 
cellaneous, 40,200/. ;  Railways,  1,106,100/. ;  Irrigation,  161,400/.  ; 
Other  Public  Works,  71,100/. ;  lieccipts  by  Military  Depart- 
ment, 82,600/.  The  total  of  these  items  was  r),742,600/.,  but 
deducting  the  decrease  of  30,200/.  in  Telegraphs,  the  net  increase 
in  Revenue  was  6,712,400/.    The  increase  under  Opium  was  due 
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to  an  unexpected,  and  remarkable,  rise  in  prices,  which  at  one 
period  of  the  year  reached  the  abnormal  figure  of  Es.  1,765  per 
chest,  whilst  the  average  price  obtained  was  Bs.  1,462  against 
the  estimated  price  of  Bs.  1,100.  As  regards  the  increase  under 
Mint,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  demand  for  coinage 
for  any  one  year ;  a  tabular  statement  for  the  last  four  years 
showing  that  this  has  varied  from  13  lakhs  to  21  crores.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  although  the  profits  from  coinage  are 
necessarily  shown  in  the  accounts  under  the  head  of  Bevenue, 
they  are  not  really  available  to  meet  expenditure,  as  they  are 
all  credited  to  the  Gold  Beserve  Fund.  Beceipts  from  Bailways 
can  never  be  accurately  estimated,  as  they  must  vajy  greatly 
with  the  nature  of  the  seasons,  and  the  demands  of  foreign 
markets.  Of  the  other  increases,  that  under  Excise  might  be 
attributed  partly  to  better  administration,  but  chiefly  to  im- 
provement in  the  general  condition  of  the  people.  Under  Cus- 
toms there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  import  of  Manufactured 
Articles,  Spirits  and  Liqueurs,  Sugar,  White  and  Coloured  Piece 
Goods,  and  Metals ;  and  a  decrease  in  Petroleum  and  Grey 
Shirtings,  but  this  decrease  was  compensated  for  by  an  increase 
in  home  manufacturea  The  increase  under  Salt  was  due  al- 
most entirely  to  an  increase  in  consumption,  and  that  under 
Irrigation  to  the  opening  of  new  works. 

Of  the  total  increase  in  Expenditure  of  4,949,900Z.,  no  less 
than  4,797,600Z.  fell  under  the  heads  of  Mint  and  Provincial 
Surpluses  and  Deficits.  The  increase  under  Mint  was  com- 
pensated for  by  increased  profits,  and  that  under  Provincial 
Surpluses  and  Deficits  was  due  to  larger  grants  to  Provincial 
Governments.  The  remaining  increase  of  152,300Z.  under  Other 
Heads  was  thus  accounted  for — there  was  an  increase  of  240,300/. 
in  the  direct  demands  on  Bevenue,  attributable  to  heavy  expendi- 
ture on  opium  cultivation  and  establishment  in  consequence  of 
an  abnormally  large  crop,  and  one  of  292,400Z.  under  Bailways 
on  account  of  increased  traffic  and  train  mileage ;  97,400Z.  were 
granted  for  new  Public  Works  sanctioned  during  the  year.  The 
increase  of  164,400Z.  under  the  head  of  Army  Services  was 
due  to  expenditure  amounting  to  486,400Z.  for  the  missions  in 
Thibet,  Aden  and  Seistan,  partly  counterbalanced  by  savings 
arising  from  the  absence  of  troops  in  Somaliland  and  China ; 
and  68,800Z.  of  advances  during  the  late  famine  were  written  off 
as  irrecoverable.  These  items  made  a  total  of  863,300Z.  against 
which  must  be  set  off  a  saving  of  368,100Z.  in  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  Civil  Departments,  arising  from  Local  Govern- 
ments overestimating  their  requirements,  and  of  342,900Z.  under 
Interest,  Post  Office,  Telegraphs,  Famine  Belief  and  Insurance, 
Irrigation  and  Special  Defences — total,  711,000Z. ;  giving  the  net 
increase  of  152,300Z. 

Budget  Estimates,  1904-5. — Allowing  for  a  decrease  of 
1,316,800Z.  in  Provincial  Balances,  the  Budget  Estimates  for 
1904-5  showed  a  surplus  of  918,700Z. 
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Revenue. — The  principal  items  of  increase  were :  Land 
Eevenue,  329,200Z. ;  Stamps,  49,000Z. ;  Excise,  124,500Z. ;  Other 
Heads,  124,500Z. ;  Railways,  176,400Z. ;  these,  with  minor  im- 
provements under  Post  Office  and  Irrigation,  made  up  a  total 
anticipated  increase  of  Revenue  of  794,600Z.  The  increase  in 
Land  Revenue  occurred  chiefly  in  Assam,  the  Central  Provinces, 
Berar  and  Bombay,  and  was  mainly  due  to  the  recovery  of  the 
country  after  the  famine ;  there  had,  however,  been  some  re- 
settlements and  there  had  been  an  extension  of  irrigation  in  the 
Punjab.  Under  the  other  heads  only  a  normal  increase  had 
been  allowed  for.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  estimated 
decreases  of  781,600Z.  in  Opium,  of  2.516,100Z.  under  Mint,  of 
68,000Z.  under  Other  Public  Works,  and  of  172,600Z.  in  Receipts 
by  Military  Departments.  These,  with  minor  decreases  in  Salt, 
Customs,  Interest  and  Miscellaneous,  resulted  in  a  total  falling- 
off  of  3,713,800Z.  It  had  not  been  thought  safe  to  estimate  the 
price  of  Opium  at  more  than  Rs.  1,250  per  chest.  The  decrease 
under  Mint  called  for  no  special  explanation,  and  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  decrease  in  Expenditure ;  that  under  Army 
Receipts  was  to  be  attributed  to  smaller  recoveries  for  Stores. 

Expenditure. — The  net  increase  in  Expenditure  was  esti- 
mated at  1,391,300Z.  The  items  showing  an  increase  were 
Direct  Demands  on  the  Revenues,  198,400Z.  ;  Post  Office, 
116,000Z.;  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Civil  Departments,  916,800Z.; 
Railway  Revenue  Account,  676,800Z.  ;  Other  Public  Works, 
524,600Z. ;  Army  Services,  1,258,400Z. ;  and  Special  Defences, 
228,300/.  These  with  minor  additions  under  Telegraph,  Famine 
Relief  and  Insurance  and  Irrigation  resulted  in  a  total  increase 
of  Expenditure  amounting  to  4,028,500Z.  Of  the  increase  under 
Army  Services,  493,900Z.  was  on  account  of  the  increased  pay 
of  British  soldiers,  and  700,000Z.  for  new  armament — guns  and 
rifles.  In  other  respects  the  military  charges  were  practically 
the  same  as  those  for  1903-4.  The  large  increase  under  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  Civil  Departments  occurred  chiefly  under 
Education,  Police,  Medical  and  Political.  The  decreases  were 
—Mint,  2,385,000Z.;  Miscellaneous  Civil  Charges,  129,700Z.  ; 
Interest,  122,500Z.  These  called  for  no  special  explanation. 
Deducting  their  total,  2,637,200Z.,  from  the  increase  of  4,028,500Z. 
the  result  was  the  net  increase  in  Expenditure  of  1,391,300/. 

The  total  Estimates  for  1904-5  showed  a  Revenue  of 
80,148,600Z.  and  an  Expenditure  of  79,229,900Z.,  thus  giving  a 
surplus  of  918,700Z. 

Capital  Account. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  Expenditure 
chargeable  to  Revenue  the  Government  of  India  required  for 
Railways  and  Irrigation,  8,940,900Z.,  of  which  6,310,300Z.  was 
for  State  Railways,  1,797,300Z.  for  Railway  Companies,  and 
833,300Z.  for  Major  Irrigation  Works ;  for  the  discharge  of  Per- 
manent Debt,  1,797,300Z. ;  and  for  Temporary  Debt,  333,300Z.  ; 
for  Deposits,  Advances  and  Remittances,  1,407, 500Z. ;  total, 
11,770,500Z.     To  meet  these  requirements  there  was  the  surplus 
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of  918,700/.,  and  2,917,200Z.  was  to  be  raised  by  Kailway  Com- 
panies; it  was  proposed  to  increase  the  Permanent  Debt  by 
4,600,000Z.  and  the  Unfunded  Debt  by  688,100Z.  This  would 
produce  a  total  of  9,024,000Z.,  and  the  balance  of  2,746.500/. 
would  be  provided  by  the  reduction  of  the  balances  both  in 
India  and  in  England,  which  would  stand  on  March  31,  1905, 
at  11,060,616/.  in  India,  and  at  4,696,287/.  in  England. 

Coinage,  Currency  and  Exchange. — During  1903-4  no  less 
than  Es.  13,94,91,408  were  issued  from  the  Mint  to  meet 
Currency  demand,  and  to  replace  the  withdrawn  issues  of  1835 
and  1840,  in  addition  to  which  Es.  12,15,682  were  coined  for 
native  States.  The  demand  for  Currency  for  trade  purposes, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  bumper  rice  crop  in  Burmah,  the  large 
cotton  crop  in  Bombay  and  Central  India,  and  the  generally 
good  crops  of  cereals  and  seeds  was  so  great  as  to  at  one  time 
almost  threaten  a  crisis.  During  the  month  of  December, 
1903,  no  less  than  Es.  4,05,23,000  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Currency  Eeserve,  which  on  January  7,  1904,  was  reduced  to 
the  low  figure  of  Es.  7,50,76,000.  But  this  demand  had  been 
to  a  great  extent  foreseen  by  the  Government  of  India,  and 
steps  had  been  taken  to  meet  it  by  the  purchase  of  large  stocks 
of  bullion  and  silver.  Within  a  week  from  January  7,  about  a 
crore  of  rupees  had  been  added  to  the  reserve,  and  by  the  end 
of  February  the  total  had  been  raised  to  lOf  crores.  The  Gold 
Eeserve  Fund  had  been  increased  from  3,810,730/.  to  6,382,200/., 
of  which  amount  6,376,500/.  were  invested  in  Consols,  the 
National  War  Loan,  and  Local  Loans  Stocks.  Exchange 
operations  during  1903-4  had  been  very  favourable,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  the  average  rate  obtained  would  be  16053^.  per 
rupee. 

Currency  Notes. — The  circulation  of  currency  notes  of  all 
denominations  had  continued  to  increase.  The  new  universal 
five-rupee  note  had  not  yet  been  issued,  but  the  ordinary  note 
had  been  made  payable  in  all  places  except  Burmah. 

Presidency  Banks. — The  negotiations  with  the  Presidency 
Banks  had  been  continued,  but  although  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion was  expected  it  had  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Foreign  Tariffs. — The  views  of  the  Government  of  India  on 
the  general  question  were  fully  stated  in  a  despatch  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  dated  October  22,  1903.  The  Financial 
Member  made  no  further  remarks  on  the  Persian  and  French 
tariffs  referred  to  in  his  last  year's  minute,  but  he  said  that 
the  new  Japanese  tariff  injuriously  affected  Indian  indigo, 
and  that  negotiations  had  been  entered  into  which  it  was  hoped 
would  result  in  a  modification  of  it.  The  effect  of  the  new 
Kussian  duty  on  Indian  tea  had  been  to  practically  prevent  its 
entry  into  Eussia  through  the  Black  Sea  ports. 

Sugar  Duties. — The  effect  of  the  countervailing  duties  on 
sugar  had  been  to  greatly  encourage  its  importation  from  coun- 
tries which  give  no  bounty.     Thus  although  the  total  amount 
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of  sea-borne  sugar  brought  into  India  during  1903-4  was  only 
slightly  below  the  average  for  the  last  four  years,  which  was 
approximately  5,000,000  cwt.,  there  had  been  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Java, 
whilst  those  from  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  had  practic- 
ally ceased.  The  countervailing  duties,  which  fell  from  244,398Z. 
in  1901-2  to  73,360Z.  in  1902-3,  had  in  1903-4  not  only  vanished 
altogether,  but  been  turned  into  a  min/us  quantity  of  24,324Z.  on 
account  of  refunds.  The  Financial  Member  pointed  out  that 
there  was  very  great  difficulty  in  determining  what  amount  of 
indirect  assistance  constituted  a  bounty,  and  he  complained 
that  the  permanent  committee  to  which  the  working  of  the 
Brussels  Convention  had  been  entrusted  was  inclined  to  take  too 
lax  a  view  on  this  point. 

Army  Services. — The  Estimates  for  1904-5  amounted  to 
18,215,000^.,  as  compared  with  16,784,100Z.  for  1903-4.  The 
chief  causes  of  the  increase  have  been  explained  in  the  review 
of  the  Budget  Estimates.  In  the  preceding  volume  it  was  noted 
that  an  estimate  of  803,0782.  had  been  sanctioned  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  five  factories  for  cordite,  rifles,  guns  and  gun 
carriages,  and  it  was  expected  that  this  would  ultimately  result 
in  a  considerable  saving.  The  Financial  Statement  for  the 
present  year  gave  the  total  of  the  estimates  as  803,4592.  for  the 
purposes  just  mentioned  ;  the  estimated  expenditure  up  to 
March  31,  1904,  was  597,0482.,  and  the  grants  allotted  for  1904-5 
amounted  to  169,3882.  It  was  hoped  that  the  dates  named  last 
year  for  the  commencement  of  the  work  in  the  various  factories 
would  be  adhered  to  or  nearly  so. 

Public  Works. — It  was  stated  last  year  that  the  total  length 
of  railways  open  on  April  1,  1902,  was  25,378  miles,  that  1,096 
miles  had  been  added  m  1902-3,  and  that  654  miles  were  to  be 
added  in  1903-4.  It  now  appeared  that  the  additions  during 
1902-3  were  somewhat  less  than  those  previously  stated,  and 
that  the  total  length  open  on  April  1,  1903,  was  26,308  miles. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  additions  during  1903-4  were  838  miles 
instead  of  the  654  miles  anticipated,  which  gave  a  total  of 
27,146  miles  open  on  April  1,  1904.  It  was  anticipated  that 
about  608  miles  would  be  added  to  this  during  1904-5. 

Remission  of  Taxation. — The  loss  of  revenue  caused  by  the 
reduction  of  the  Salt  duty  by  8  annas  per  maund  and  the  raising 
of  the  minimum  income  liable  to  income  tax  to  Rs.  1,000  a 
year  was  estimated  at  1,393,0002.  The  actual  loss  had  been 
1,024,405/.  in  the  Salt  duty,  and  195,9282.  in  the  income  tax,  or 
approximately  172,6672.  less  than  the  Estimate.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  maunds  of  salt  on  which  duty  was  paid  pointed 
to  an  increase  in  consumption,  but  further  experience  was  neces- 
sary before  it  could  be  definitely  asserted  that  this  had  been  the 
case.  The  reports  of  the  various  local  Governments  showed 
that,  whilst  the  reduction  of  the  duty  had  benefited  those  who 
were  in  a  position  to  buy  salt  by  the  seer,  it  had  in  no  way 
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affected  the  poorest  classes,  for  whose  special  benefit  it  was 
intended,  who  buy  salt  in  doles.  The  alteration  in  the  standard 
of  the  income  tax  had,  of  course,  fully  reached  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  intended,  but  the  Financial  Member  was  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  one  result  of  the  alteration  had  been  to 
raise  in  some  quarters  a  demand  for  still  further  concessions  or 
even  for  a  total  abolition  of  the  income  tax.  This  demand,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Financial  Member,  could  never  be  granted, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  Government  of  India  could  not 
afford  it,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  classes  who  pay  income 
tax  are  the  very  ones  who  receive  most  benefit  from  British 
rule. 

Economic  ProgresSi — Two  successive  years  of  very  generally 
good  harvests  had  done  much  to  repair  the  losses  caused  by 
famine,  and  although  the  plague  still  raged  and  in  places  dis- 
located local  industries,  the  people  had  to  a  great  extent  got  used 
to  it  and  did  not  allow  it  to  interfere  with  their  ordinary  lives. 
The  figures  for  Salt,  Stamps,  Excise,  Customs  and  Post  Office 
and  Postal  Savings  Banks  were  brought  down  to  date  and  again 
relied  on  as  proof  of  a  substantial  increase  in  general  prosperity. 
The  Government  of  India  was  doing  all  in  its  power  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  a  first-class  agricultural  in- 
stitution had  been  established  at  Pusa  at  very  considerable  cost. 
Dr.  Morrison,  the  Inspector-General  of  Agriculture,  had  paid 
special  attention  to  cotton,  and  experiments  in  the  introduction 
of  new  seeds  and  the  improvement  of  staples  had  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  on  the  Government  farms  at  Poona  and 
Cawnpore.  The  area  under  cotton  in  1902-3  was  18  per  cent, 
above  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  no  less  than  66  per  cent, 
above  the  decennial  average.  The  high  price  of  American  cotton 
had  increased  the  demand  for  Indian  cotton  in  the  European 
market  and  Japan  also  had  been  an  important  buyer. 

The  export  of  Tea  continued  to  increase,  and  the  shipments 
for  the  past  season,  up  to  the  end  of  February,  1904,  were  esti- 
mated at  200,000,000  lb.,  as  conapared  with  174,000,000  lb.  and 
175,000,000  lb.  in  the  two  preceding  years.  The  increase  in  duty 
was  said  to  have  somewhat  checked  the  export  of  Tea  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  export  to  America  and  other  foreign 
markets  had  increased  from  8,750,000  lb.  in  1901-2  to  22,750,000 
lb.  in  1903-4.  The  '*  other  markets  *'  included  Eussia,  the  trade 
with  which  was  steadily  increasing  on  the  whole,  notwithstand- 
ing the  practical  closing  of  the  Black  Sea  route  already  referred 
to.  The  average  price  obtained,  though  still  not  so  remunera- 
tive as  could  be  wished,  showed  an  advance  on  that  of  the 
last  two  years,  being,  up  to  February,  1904,  Es.  5  an.  10  per 
package,  as  compared  with  Es.  5  an.  3  in  1902-3,  and  Es.  5 
an.  5  m  1901-2. 

The  price  of  Indigo  had  fallen  some  30  per  cent,  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  average  obtained  had  probably  not  exceeded 
Es.  120  per  maund.    The  total  sales  of  Bengal  Indigo  were  esti- 
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mated  at  some  50,000  maunds,  and  the  sale  value  would  prob- 
ably be  about  50  to  60  lakhs,  as  compared  with  upwards  of  3 
crores  realised  a  few  years  ago.  The  Financial  Member  was 
still  of  opinion  that  those  planters  who  would  devote  their 
energies  to  the  careful  management  of  their  properties  might  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  industry  at  a  reasonable  profit.  Exports  of 
Rice  in  1902  were  by  far  the  highest  recorded  up  to  that  year, 
but  they  were  surpassed  in  1903,  when  the  total  value  exported 
was  approximately  13,000,OOOZ.  sterling,  of  which  shipments 
from  Burmah  were  for  upwards  of  9,000,000/.  Owing  to  abun- 
dant harvests,  especially  in  the  Punjab,  the  value  of  wheat  ex- 
ported in  1903  exceeded  6,500,000Z.  steriing,  and  was  more  than 
double  that  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Jute  received  in  Cal- 
cutta up  to  January  31,  1904,  was  20  per  cent,  more  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  whilst  the  exports  of  Jute  and  Cuttings  were 
10  per  cent,  in  excess  of  those  of  1902-3,  and  approximated, 
though  they  did  not  quite  reach,  the  record  figures  of  1901-2. 
The  progress  of  Jute  manufacture  in  India  had  been  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  export  trade ;  the  number  of  looms  at  work 
having  risen  from  something  under  10,000  in  1895  to  nearly 
20,000.  The  Cotton  industry,  however,  still  remained  the  chief 
one  of  India,  and  during  the  past  five  years  the  production  of 
Cotton  had  increased  by  25  per  cent.,  whilst  the  consumption 
of  Cotton  goods  had  increased  by  15  per  cent.  The  Fman- 
cial  Member  defended  the  Excise  dues  on  Cotton,  which  had 
increased  to  20|  lakhs,  as  compared  with  about  11^  lakhs  in 
1900-1,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  Government  absolutely 
required  the  Revenue  and  no  better  substitute  could  be  sug- 
gested, but  he  added  that  the  cost  of  carriage  from  England  to 
India  still  acted  to  some  extent  as  a  protective  duty  in  favour 
of  Indian  manufactures. 

In  regard  to  the  Coal  trade,  the  figures  for  the  calendar  year 
1903  showed  an  improvement  on  1902,  but  were  still  below 
those  of  1901.  The  quantity  of  bunker  coal  supplied  to  steamers 
in  Calcutta  was,  however,  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  supphed 
during  any  of  the  three  preceding  years.  The  Petroleum  in- 
dustry had  made  great  progress,  and  India  itself  now  supplied 
nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  oil  which  it  consumed.  There  had 
been  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  both  American  and  Russian 
oil,  but  a  considerable  increase  in  what  was  known  as  Straits 
oil.  The  quality  of  the  Indian  oil  was  still  decidedly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  American,  but  much  attention  was  being  devoted  to 
its  improvement. 

Sir  E.  Law  resigned  the  appointment  of  Financial  Member 
of  Council  in  December,  1904,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Baker 
of  the  Civil  Service,  who  had  served  under  him  as  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  for  two  years. 
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(2)  FAMINE. 

Although  India  may  be  said  to  have  been  free  from  famine 
throughout  1904  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  found  necessary  to 
start  rehef  works,  or  resort  to  exceptional  measures  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  there  was  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  at  one 
time  cause  for  the  most  serious  apprehension.  In  June  the 
rainfall  was  deficient  in  many  parts  of  the  Presidency,  and  in 
July  the  deficiency  was  still  greater  and  almost  universal. 
During  August  the  rains  continued  to  hold  off  and  the  prospects 
were  so  bad  that  the  Government  was  compelled  to  make  full 
preparation  for  serious  famine.  Detailed  schemes  for  relief 
works  and  famine  codes  were  prepared  for  each  district,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  September  Sir  James  Monteath  started  on  a 
tour  to  confer  personally  with  district  officers  and  give  final 
directions  for  the  works  to  be  undertaken.  Fortunately  before 
he  had  proceeded  far  a  copious  and  general  rainfall  through- 
out the  Presidency  proper  removed  all  grounds  for  immediate 
anxiety,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  Bombay  Government 
was  able  to  report  to  the  Government  of  India  that  although  in 
some  parts  the  early  sown  crops  had  failed  the  later  crops  were 
almost  everywhere  quite  up  to  the  normal  standard,  and  that 
only  in  parts  of  Gujerat  was  there  any  fear  that  some  scarcity 
might  be  felt. 

(3)  PLAGUE. 

The  plague  showed  not  only  no  abatement  but  a  considerable 
increase,  and  as  it  dies  down  in  the  hot  months  only  to  revive 
again  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather,  it  has  now  been 
given  an  official  year  of  its  own,  and  its  statistics  are  compiled 
for  the  twelve  months  commencing  on  October  1  and  ending  on 
September  30.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  deaths 
from  plague  in  the  various  parts  of  India  for  the  year  ending  on 
September  30,  1904  :— 

Bombay 30*2,994 

Bengal 65.061 

Madras 19,550 

Puiyab 339,096 

United  Provinces 132.640 

Central  Provinces 57,517 

Mysore 24,678 

Rajputana 15,550 

Hyderabad 28,182 

Centrallndia 38.133 

other  Provinces 6,206 

Total 1,029,607 

Of  the  deaths  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  13,509  were  in  the 
city  of  Bombay,  and  of  those  in  Bengal  4,803  were  in  Calcutta, 
and  in  all  India  the  deaths  of  Europeans  were  only  five. 

Comparing  the  figures  of  the  above  table  with  those  for  the 
calendar  year  1903,  as  given  in  the  preceding  volume,  we  find 
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that  there  was  a  substantial  decrease  of  plague  in  Bombay  and 
Bengal ;  in  Mysore  it  remained  stationary,  and  in  all  the  other 
Provinces  it  increased.  In  the  Punjab  the  increase  was  one  of 
nearly  50  per  cent.,  in  the  United  Provinces  one  of  nearly  100 
per  cent.,  whilst  in  Bajputana  the  deaths  rose  from  2,036  to 
15,550.  For  the  whole  of  India  the  increase  was  187,343,  or 
about  22  per  cent.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  deaths  in 
September,  1904,  were  some  4,000  less  than  those  in  September, 
1903,  but  it  would  be  premature  to  take  this  as  proof  that  the 
plague  is  disappearing,  or  even  greatly  abating. 

Examining  the  detailed  monthly  returns  for  the  whole  of 
India  we  find  that  the  seasons  had  much  the  same  effect  on 
plague  as  in  previous  years.  The  66,000  deaths  in  September, 
1903,  rose  to  about  75,000  in  each  of  the  last  months  of  that 
year  ;  in  January,  1904,  there  was  a  further  rise  to  90,000,  and 
the  increase  went  on  until  the  maximum  of  193,000  was  reached 
in  April.  This  fell  to  120,000  in  May,  and  in  June  and  July 
there  was  the  great  drop  to  27,000  and  12,000,  only  to  be 
followed  by  a  rise  to  32,000  in  August. 

As  explained  last  year,  whilst  facilities  for  inoculation  are 
still  provided  under  the  authority  of  the  local  Governments  for 
all  who  desire  it,  there  has  been  no  further  attempt  to  carry  out 
inoculation  on  a  great  scale. 

(4)  INDIAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

As  was  stated  last  year,  although  the  commissions  on  the 
police,  railways,  irrigation  and  education  had  all  sent  in  their 
reports,  no  final  orders  had  been  passed  by  the  Government  of 
India  on  any  of  them  up  to  the  close  of  1903.  Probably  Lord 
Curzon's  absence  in  England  for  the  greater  part  of  1904  is  the 
cause  of  action  still  being  suspended  with  regard  to  the  police, 
railways  and  irrigation,  and  for  dealing  with  these  subjects  no 
legislation  may  be  necessary.  But  each  of  the  five  Indian 
Universities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Lahore  and  Alla- 
habad had  been  incorporated  and  exercised  its  powers  under  a 
special  Act  of  the  Legislature,  and  before  any  radical  changes 
could  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  any  of  these  Universities  a 
fresh  Act,  repealing  or  modifying  the  former  Acts,  had  to  be 
passed.  Lord  Curzon  was  able  to  accomplish  this  before  leaving 
for  England,  and  Act  VIII.  of  1904,  *'  The  Indian  Universities 
Act,"  is  now  the  common  charter  for  all  these  institutions. 
Each  University  will  prepare  its  own  regulations  and  scheme  of 
work  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  its  own  special  requirements, 
but  the  broad  principles  on  which  the  Universities  are  consti- 
tuted are  the  same  for  all.  Temporary  provisions  are  made  for 
carrying  on  the  work  during  the  period  of  transition,  but  when 
this  is  passed  the  constitution  of  the  Universities  will  be  as 
follows  :  the  governing  body  will  be  the  Senate,  composed  of 
the  Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Fellows  appointed  (1) 
ex  officio,  (2)  by  election,  (3)  by  nomination  by  the  Chancellor. 
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The  ex  officio  Fellows  are  the  Chief  Justices,  Bishops  and 
Directors  of  public  instruction  of  the  Province  in  which  the 
University  is  situated,  and  in  Calcutta  the  Executive  Members 
of  the  Viceroy's  Council,  and  in  Madras  and  Bombay  the 
Executive  Members  of  the  Governor's  Council.  In  Calcutta, 
Madras  and  Bombay  the  number  of  ordinary  Fellows  is  to  be 
not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  100,  and  of  these  ten  are  to  be 
elected  by  registered  graduates,  ten  by  the  Faculties,  and  the 
rest  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Chancellor.  In  LaJiore  and 
Allahabad  the  number  is  to  be  not  less  than  forty,  nor  more 
than  seventy-five,  of  whom  ten  are  to  be  elected  by  registered 
graduates,  five  by  the  Faculties,  whilst  the  remainder  are  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Chancellor.  Of  the  Fellows  elected  by  the 
Faculties  or  nominated  by  the  Chancellor  not  less  than  two- 
fifths  must  be  "  persons  following  the  profession  of  education." 
To  be  admitted  to  the  register  of  voters  a  graduate  must  have 
taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  or  Master  of  Arts,  or  be  an  ordinary 
graduate  of  not  less  than  ten  years'  standing,  and  he  must  pay 
the  fees  prescribed  by  the  Senate  for  keeping  his  name  on  the 
register.  The  Act  empowers  the  Universities  to  make  all  neces- 
sary provisions  for  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  students, 
that  is  to  become  teaching  instead  of,  as  they  are  at  present, 
mere  examining  bodies,  and  no  student  is  to  be  admitted"  to 
any  University  examination  other  than  matriculation  unless  he 
produces  a  certificate  that  he  is  a  member  of  an  affiliated 
college  and  has  completed  his  course  of  instruction  there. 
Within  one  year  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  such  further 
time  as  may  be  allowed  by  Government,  the  Senate  of  each 
University  is  to  prepare  and  submit  to  Government  a  detailed 
set  of  regulations,  both  for  its  own  working  and  for  the  ad- 
mission and  supervision  of  affiliated  colleges,  and  when  the 
Government  has  approved  the  regulations,  with  any  alterations 
or  additions  it  may  think  fit,  they  will  come  into  forca  If  the 
Senate  fails  to  submit  a  scheme  of  its  own  the  Government 
itself  will  draw  up  one,  and  it  will  have  the  same  force  as  if 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Act  was  violently  denounced  by  that  portion  of  the 
Press  which  claims  to  represent  the  ** educated  natives"  of 
India,  and  it  was  also  somewhat  strongly  opposed  by  the  native 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council.  It  is  declared  that  the 
Act  entirely  destroys  the  independence  of  the  Universities,  and 
that  the  object  of  the  Government  in  passing  it  is  to  deal  a 
death-blow  to  higher  education.  All  these  objections  were  fully 
answered  by  Lord  Curzon  in  his  speech  winding  up  the  debate 
which  ended  in  the  passing  of  the  Act.  In  no  country  is  it 
reasonable  that  the  Universities,  in  whose  hands  the  higher 
education  of  the  people  rests,  should  be  left  free  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  State,  and  still  less  can  they  be  so  left  when,  as  in 
India,  it  is  the  State  which  mainly  supplies  the  funds  for  their 
maintenance.     The  policy  of  Government  is  not  to  destroy  but 
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to  improve  higher  education.  The  complaint  against  the  exist- 
ing system  is  that  the  Universities  are  crowded  with  students 
of  whom  many,  if  not  most,  had  much  better  not  be  there  at 
all ;  they  are  not  poor  men  of  real  ability  supporting  themselves 
by  scholarships,  nor  are*  they  men  of  good  social  position  seeking 
a  University  education  for  the  sake  of  general  culture,  or  as 
the  best  preparation  for  professional  life ;  they  are  youths  whose 
natural  sphere  is  what  may  be  called  the  humbler  walks  of  life 
who  have  been  able  to  become  members  of  the  University  owing 
to  the  extremely  low  fees  charged,  and  whose  one  object  in  life 
is  Government  employment,  and  when  they  fail  to  obtain  this, 
as  they  must  do  m  the  majority  of  cases,  they  too  often  be- 
come not  only  useless  but  mischievous  members  of  society.  It  is 
impossible  to  discuss  in  detail  the  defects  of  the  present  educa- 
tional system,  or  to  foresee  how  far  the  new  Act  will  remove 
these,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  broad  principles  of  the 
Act — that  the  governing  body  of  the  University  shall  be  of  a 
manageable  size  and  composed  at  any  rate  to  a  great  extent  of 
men  who  have  some  experience  in  educational  work,  that  it 
shall  prepare  well-considered  schemes  of  study,  and  that  the 
Affiliated  Colleges  to  which  all  students  must  belong  shall  be 
in  every  way  efficient — are  thoroughly  sound. 

(5)  BURMAH. 

A  religious  fanatic  named  Khun-li  appeared  in  the  Shan 
States  in  July  and  for  a  time  attracted  a  considerable  following, 
but  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  police  he  and  some  twenty 
of  his  followers  were  killed  and  the  movement  came  to  an  end. 

(6)  NATIVE  STATES. 

The  only  change  amongst  the  ruling  chiefs  during  1904  was 
that  caused  by  the  death  of  Mahomed  Sharif  Khan,  Nawab  of 
Dir.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  without  any  disturb- 
ance in  the  State  itself,  but  some  apprehension  was  felt  lest  a 
younger  brother  of  the  late  Nawab,  now  residing  in  Kabul, 
might  attempt  to  oust  his  brother. 

A  son  and  heir  to  the  Nawab  of  Bahawulpur  was  bom  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

At  a  Sikh  Conference  held  at  Amritsar  in  April,  on  behalf 
of  the  Ehalsa  College,  nineteen  lakhs  were  subscribed,  and  a 
grant  of  Rs.  50,000  towards  the  building  fund  was  promised  by 
the  Punjab  Government. 

VI.  THIBET. 

In  last  year's  volume  a  full  account  is  given  of  the  events, 
and  also  of  the  real  causes,  which  led  to  the  despatch  of  the 
mission  to  Thibet  under  Colonel  Younghusband,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mission  was  recorded  up  to  the  close  of  1903.  It 
was  then  on  the  point  of  entering  Thibetan  territory,  but  its 
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form  was  still  that  of  a  peaceful  mission  accompanied  merely  by 
an  escort  sufficient  to  protect  it  from  attack.  Early  in  1904  it 
crossed  the  Tang  Pass  and  reached  Tuna,  where  it  was  originally 
intended  that  it  should  halt  only  for  a  week,  and  then,  if  no 
envoys  appeared,  proceed  to  Gyangtse,  which  was  expected  to 
be  reached  in  a  month. 

Not  only  did  no  envoys  appear  at  Tuna,  but  it  soon  became 
clear  that  none  would  be  sent,  and  that  the  progress  of  the 
Mission  would  be  resisted  by  force.  The  intended  halt  of  one 
week  was  therefore  prolonged  into  one  of  more  than  two  months, 
and  the  time  was  employed  in  making  the  preparations  neces- 
sary for  overcoming  the  expected  resistance. 

On  March  31  the  advance  on  Gyangtse  was  commenced. 
Before  it  had  proceeded  far  a  strong  force  of  Thibetans  was 
found  barring  the  way.  They  were  cleverly  **  shepherded  *' 
behind  a  strong  wall  which  they  had  built  across  the  road,  and 
General  Macdonald  had  just  given  the  order  for  them  to  be 
disarmed  when  at  a  signal  from  the  Lhasan  general  they 
attacked  the  British  at  close  quarters.  In  the  fight  which 
followed,  600  Thibetans,  including  their  general,  were  killed,  and 
200  were  taken  prisoners.  Notwithstanding  this  severe  lesson 
two  other  engagements  had  to  be  fought  before  the  expedition 
reached  Gyangtse  on  April  11,  when  the  fort  was  occupied  and 
partly  destroyed,  and  the  Mission  encamped  in  the  plain  some 
1,200  yards  from  ii  General  Macdonald  returned  to  the  Chumbi 
Valley  to  organise  the  transport,  protect  the  line  of  communica- 
tion, and  to  prepare  reinforcements  should  they  be  needed, 
whilst  Colonel  Younghusband  remained  at  Gyangtse  awaiting 
the  envoys.  On  April  26  he  received  a  communication  from  the 
Amban  at  Lhasa  that  he  would  arrive  in  three  weeks.  But  on 
the  morning  of  May  6  a  force  of  800  Thibetans  suddenly  at- 
tacked the  Mission  camp.  They  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss, 
and  on  the  next  day  a  further  defeat  was  inflicted  on  them  at 
the  Karola  Pass.  The  Thibetans,  however,  re-occupied  the  fort 
and  repaired  its  defences,  and  commenced  to  bombard  the  Mis- 
sion camp  with  cannon  and  jingals.  These  overt  acts  of  hostil- 
ity rendered  it  impossible  to  any  longer  maintain  the  peaceful 
character  of  the  Mission,  and  on  May  12  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  unless 
envoys  were  sent  to  Gyangtse  by  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Government  of  India  an  advance  in  force  would  be  made  on 
Lhasa.  A  letter  was  accordingly  despatched  to  the  Dalai 
Lama  fixing  June  25  as  the  limit  of  the  time  within  which 
envoys  would  be  received,  but  it  was  returned  unopened.  On 
June  27  General  Macdonald  returned  with  reinforcements,  and 
the  next  day  forced  several  of  the  enemy's  positions.  The 
Thibetans  now  asked  for  an  armistice,  but  no  one  dared  to  give 
the  order  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort  which  Colonel  Young- 
husband  demanded  as  a  proof  of  their  good  faith.  It  was 
accordingly  fttte^cked  wd  taken  on  July  5. 
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The  escort  of  the  peaceful  Mission  had  now  become  a  small 
but  complete  expeditionary  force,  composed  of  one  full  mountain 
battery  and  a  section  of  another  with  a  Maxim  gun,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Norfolk  Eegiment,  two  companies  of  Mounted 
Infantry,  four  companies  Ist  Koyal  Fusiliers,  four  of  the  32nd 
Pioneers,  six  of  the  40th  Pathans,  six  of  the  8th  Gurkhas,  and 
a  half  company  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  numbering  altogether  a 
little  under  1,000  British  and  2.000  Native  troops.  With  this 
force  General  Macdonald  left  Gyangtse  on  July  14.  The  Thi- 
betans had  made  some  preparation  for  defending  the  Karola 
Pass,  which  is  between  18,000  and  19,000  feet  high,  by  building 
a  wall  across  it  which  sheltered  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
but  these  fled  as  soon  as  the  attack  was  pressed  home,  and 
there  was  no  further  serious  fighting.  At  various  stages  of  the 
route  Colonel  Younghusband  was  met  by  delegates  who  had 
no  real  power  to  treat,  and  who  only  sought  to  stop  his  advance 
by  empty  promises  that  if  he  would  return  to  Gyangtse  proper 
envoys  should  be  sent.  This  ridiculous  proposal  was  of  course 
rejected,  the  advance  was  continued,  all  the  great  natural  ob- 
stacles of  the  way  were  most  successfully  overcome,  and  Lhasa 
was  reached  on  August  3.  The  force  encamped  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from,  but  within  reach  of,  the  city,  which  the  men  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  except  on  duty,  and  the  privacy  of  the 
monasteries  and  of  all  religious  buildings  was  most  scrupulously 
respected. 

The  Dalai  Lama  left  the  city,  it  was  said  in  order  to  go  into 
retirement  in  Mongolia,  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Younghusband.  Before  leaving  he  appointed  Ti  Eimbochi,  the 
occupant  of  the  Divinity  Chair  at  Gadan  Monastery,  the  princi- 
'pal  of  all  the  Thibetan  Divinity  Chairs,  to  act  as  regent  in  his 
place.  This  monk  is  described  as  far  superior  in  intelligence  to 
all  the  other  Thibetan  officials,  and  as  sincerely  desirous  of 
effecting  a  reasonable  settlement,  but  he  could  do  nothing  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  National  Assembly,  which  wasted  more 
than  a  month  in  talking  and  putting  forward  preposterous  pro- 
posals. The  greatest  patience  and  tact  were  shown  by  Colonel 
Younghusband,  and  he  received  the  most  valuable  assistance 
from  the  Chinese  Amban  and  the  representatives  of  Nepal  and 
Bhutan  who  had  accompanied  the  mission. 

At  length,  on  September  7,  the  Treaty  was  signed  in  the 
Dalai  Lama's  great  hall  of  audience,  the  ceremony  being  a  most 
striking  one.  On  a  table  covered  with  the  Union  Jack  lay  the 
treaty  written  in  English,  Chinese  and  Thibetan.  The  Thi- 
betan version  was  read  aloud  and  the  representatives  of  the 
great  monasteries  and  leading  Thibetan  officials  affixed  their 
seals  to  it.  Then  Colonel  Younghusband  and  the  Eegent  ad- 
vancing together  affixed  their  seals.  Colonel  Younghusband 
made  a  short  but  impressive  speech  which  was  translated  into 
Thibetan,  and  the  proceedings  ended.  Although  the  Amban 
had  taken  a  considerable  part  in  inducing  the  Thibetans  to 
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accept  the  treaty,  he  was  unable  to  sign  it  himself  without 
reference  to  Pekin. 

The  expedition  left  Lhasa  on  its  return  to  India  at  the  end 
of  September,  not  a  day  too  soon,  for  the  winter  was  already 
setting  in  and  snow  was  beginning  to  block  the  passes.  Although 
the  men  suffered  much  from  the  cold  there  was  no  serious  mis- 
hap on  the  return  journey,  and  the  last  of  the  force  had  reached 
Indian  territory  in  safety  by  the  end  of  October.  The  hardships 
attending  the  expedition  are  well  illustrated  by  the  casualty  list 
attached  to  General  Macdonald's  official  report,  which  shows 
that  whilst  only  thirty-seven  of  all  ranks,  including  five  British 
officers,  were  killed  fighting,  the  total  deaths  amounted  to  411, 
and  of  these  202  were  due  more  or  less  to  special  climatic  con- 
ditions. 

The  treaty  of  September  7, 1904,  was  not  officially  published 
until  the  end  of  January,  1905.  Under  its  provisions  the 
Thibetan  Government  promised  to  respect  its  obligations  under 
the  convention  of  1890,  and  to  erect  boundary  pillars  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  that  instrument  ;  to  open  trade 
marts  for  British  and  Thibetan  subjects  at  Gyangtse  and  Gar- 
tok,  as  well  as  at  Yatung,  the  regulations  for  these  marts  being 
those  laid  down  with  respect  to  Yatung  in  the  convention  of 
1893,  subject  to  any  modifications  to  be  subsequently  agreed 
upon  ;  to  levy  no  dues  other  than  those  provided  for  in  a  tariff 
to  be  mutually  agreed  upon ;  to  maintain  an  Agent  at  each  of 
the  marts,  who  should  receive  and  forward  to  the  Thibetan 
or  Chinese  authorities  any  letters  from  the  British  Agent  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over  British  trade  at  the  marts  ;  to  keep  clear 
and  maintain  the  roads  from  the  frontier  to  Gyangtse  and 
Gartok ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  British  consent,  to  make  no 
territorial  concession  of  any  kind  to  any  foreign  Power,  nor  to 
permit  any  such  Power  to  intervene  in  Thibetan  affairs  or  to 
send  any  Representatives  or  Agents  into  Thibet,  nor  to  make 
any  commercial  concession  to  any  such  Power  without  granting 
similar  or  equivalent  concessions  to  the  British  Government. 
Further,  the  Thibetan  Government  undertook  to  pay  an  in- 
demnity of  500,000Z.  —  75  lakhs  of  rupees  —  in  seventy-five 
annual  instalments,  and  agreed  that,  as  security,  the  British 
Government  should  continue  to  occupy  the  Chumbi  Valley 
**  until  the  indemnity  has  been  paid,  and  until  the  trade  marts 
have  been  effectively  opened  for  three  years,  whichever  date 
may  be  the  later." 

It  should  be  added  that  as  the  retention  of  the  Chumbi 
Valley  for  seventy-five  years  would  practically  amount  to  its 
annexation,  and  as  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  assurances 
given  to  Bussia  and  China,  the  Home  Government  reduced  the 
mdemnity  to  25  lakhs,  in  the  hope  that  this  sum  would  be  paid 
within  three  years,  and  the  Chumbi  Valley  be  then  evacuated. 
Meanwhile,  though  time  alone  can  show  how  the  Thibetans 
will  observe  the  treaty,  the  expedition  has  at  any  rate  made  it 
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clear  to  that  people  that  neither  natural  obstacles  nor  the 
power  temporal  or  spiritual  of  the  Thibetans  themselves  can 
prevent  the  Government  of  India  from  reaching  Lhasa  when- 
ever it  may  desire  to  go  there ;  that  Bussian  promises  of  help 
are  worthless,  and  that  whilst  England  has  no  desire  to  inter- 
fere with  the  independence  of  Thibet  it  will  not  allow  the 
country  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  any  other  Power. 

VII.  SIAM. 

In  the  chapter  on  Siam  in  the  Annual  Eegisteb  for  1903 
it  was  stated  that  the  Convention  signed  on  October  7,  1902, 
the  terms  of  which  were  fully  set  forth  in  the  earlier  year's 
volume,  had  not  been  presented  to  the  French  Chambers  for 
ratification  during  1903.  In  a  footnote  to  that  chapter  it  was 
mentioned  that  a  fresh  Convention  had  been  signed  in  Paris  on 
February  13,  1904,  which  practically  conceded  all  the  further 
demands  of  France.  This  new  Convention  had  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Chambers  for  ratification,  or  even  officially  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  1904,  but  the  account  of  it  given  in  the 
Paris  papers  of  February  13,  1904,  was  in  all  probability  sub- 
stantially correct.  According  to  the  Temps  the  terms  were :  (1) 
The  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Luang-Prabang  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mekong,  to  be  administered  by  the  King  under  French 
protection  and  to  be  free  from  any  action  on  the  part  of  Siam. 
(2)  The  question  of  foreign  proUgSs  of  France  in  Siam  to  be 
settled  in  conformity  with  the  original  French  claims,  and  the 
present  list  of  such  jrroUgSs  to  be  accepted  (3)  A  railway  to 
be  authorised  between  Battambang  and  Pnom-Penh.  (4)  The 
neutral  zone  stipulated  for  by  the  Treaty  of  1896  to  be  extended 
to  the  provinces  of  Angkor,  Battambang  and  Sisophon.  In 
these  provinces  only  police  forces  to  be  allowed,  and  the  recruit- 
ing of  these  to  be  purely  local,  that  is  to  say,  Cambogian  and 
not  Siamese.  Lastly,  the  organisation  of  these  police  forces  to 
be  entrusted  to  a  French  officer.  (5)  The  delimitation  of  the 
frontier  from  the  Great  Lake  to  the  sea  to  be  carried  out  accord- 
ing to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1867.  (6)  Further  facili- 
ties for  the  organisation  of  the  boat  service  on  the  Mekong  to 
be  given  by  means  of  stations  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

It  was  also  provide  1  that  France  would  not  evacuate  Chanta- 
buii  until  she  assumed  possession  of  part  of  the  territories 
adjoining  Krat  and  of  the  port  of  Krat  itself. 

The  Colonial  party  at  the  time  expressed  its  entire  satisfac- 
tion with  the  new  Convention,  and  promised  to  support  its 
ratification,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  year  its  leaders  again 
put  forward  their  old  declaration  that  nothing  short  of  the 
annexation  of,  or  a  Protectorate  over,  the  whole  of  Siam  would 
really  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  France.  It  appeared, 
however,  improbable  that  any  further  steps  in  that  direction 
would  be  taken  by  the  French  Government  for  some  httle  time. 
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By  the  recent  Anglo-French  Convention,  England  recognised 
the  right  of  France  to  extend  her  ** influence"  in  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Siam,  and  to  do  this  eflfectually  will  occupy  her 
energies  sufficiently  for  many  yea»r8. 

On  December  30,  M.  Delcass^  announced  in  the  Chamber 
that  the  making  over  to  France  of  the  recently  ceded  territory 
had  commenced,  and  would  be  completed  in  ten  days,  and 
Chantabun  would  then  be  restored  to  Siam. 

Charles  Koe. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE   FAR   EAST. 
I.  THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR. 

In  December,  1903,  the  Japanese  Diet  had  been  dissolved  with- 
in six  days  of  its  meeting  on  account  of  a  reply  to  the  Imperial 
message  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  in  which  the  Ministry 
was  charged  with  a  temporising  policy  at  home  and  neglect  of 
its  opportunities  abroad.  The  reply  was  provoked  by  the  long 
delay  of  Eussia  in  answering  Japan's  proposals  for  recognition 
of  the  territorial  integrity  and  independence  of  China  and 
Korea,  and  of  equal  opportunities  for  Eussia  and  Japan  in  those 
two  countries.  In  the  Eussian  reply  received  on  the  following 
day  (Dec.  11),  the  Korean  question  alone  was  discussed,  and  the 
Japanese  Government  therefore  asked  Eussia  to  reconsider  her 
answer.  To  her  letter  of  December  25  Japan  received  an 
answer  on  January  6,  asking  for  recognition  by  Japan  of 
Manchuria  and  its  coast  as  outside  the  Japanese  sphere  of 
interest,  and  consenting  not  to  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  by 
Japan  and  other  Powers  within  Manchuria  of  rights  acquired 
under  Treaty  with  China,  with  the  exception  of  the  establish- 
ment of  foreign  settlements  in  the  province,  on  condition  that 
Japan  consented :  (1)  to  the  neutral  zone  which  had  been  pro- 
posed between  Manchuria  and  Korea  being  established  in  Korea 
alone,  and  not  as  Japan  had  suggested  within  an  equal  distance 
of  both  sides  of  the  frontier  ;  and  (2)  to  the  non-employment  by 
Japan  of  any  part  of  Korea  for  strategic  purposes.  To  the  latter 
condition  Japan  had  already  declined  to  accede,  but  with  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  settlements  in  Manchuria  she  now  ex- 
pressed her  willingness  not  to  act  in  advance  of  other  Powers. 
At  the  same  time  she  laid  stress  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  territorial  integrity  of  China  in  Manchuria,  and  therefore 
asked  the  Eussian  Government  to  reconsider  the  question. 

The  Japanese  letter,  dated  January  13,  was  generally  re- 
garded as  a  final  appeal,  but  the  Eussian  Government,  either  of 
deliberate  intention  to  insult  Japan,  or  from  failure  to  recognise 
the  urgency  of  the  situation,  left  the  letter  unanswered.    Accord- 
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ingly,  on  February  5,  the  Japanese  Minister  in  St.  Petersburg 
wrote  to  Count  Lamsdorff  that  in  view  of  the  attitude  adopted 
by  Bussia  the  Japanese  Government  had  no  alternative  but  to 
terminate  the  futile  negotiations  and  to  sever  its  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Bussian  Government,  which  for  the  reason 
named  had  ceased  to  possess  any  value.  He  demanded  his  pass- 
ports, and  the  Bussian  Government  recalled  its  Minister  from 
Japan. 

The  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  synchronised  with  the 
movement  of  the  Bussian  squadron  at  Port  Arthur  out  to  sea, 
and  with  the  despatch  of  2,000  Bussians  across  the  Yalu  into 
Korea.     As  a  Japanese  fleet  was  at  the  time  off  the  south-east 
of  Korea,  much  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  what  the  movements  of 
the  Bussian  squadron  portended.     It  returned,  however,  on  the 
4th-5th  to  the  harbour ;  and  on  February  6  Admiral  Togo  with 
the  Japanese  fleet  left  Sasebo  with  transports.     The  transports 
were  detached  to  Chemulpo,  under  the  protection  of  a  small 
squadron   commanded  by   Admiral  Uriu,  and  landed  a  force 
which  immediately  proceeded  to  Seoul.     Outside  the  harbour  a 
Bussian  gunboat,  the  Korietz,  is  said  to  have  fired  on  the  8th 
on  Japanese  torpedo  boats  escorting  the  transports,  and  then  to 
have  retired  into  the  harbour  where  the  Variag  cruiser  was  at 
anchor.    The  Japanese  Admiral  sent  a  summons  to  the  Bussian 
vessels  to  leave  the  harbour  the  next  day,  and  threatened  to  fire 
on  them  in  default.    The  message  was  at  once  communicated  by 
the  Bussian  commanders  to  the  foreign  war  vessels,  British, 
French,  American  and  Italian,  in  port,  who  protested  to  Admiral 
Uriu  against  such  an  infraction  of  the  rights  of  a  neutral  port. 
But  the  Bussian  vessels  proceeded  out  to  sea  on  the  9th,  and 
after  a  short  engagement  in  which  they  were  completely  over- 
powered, returned  towards  port  and  sank  themselves  in  shallow 
water,   where   their   crews  were  rescued   by   boats   from   His 
Majesty's  ship  Talbot  and  the  other  foreign  warships.      This 
action  and  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  troops  in  Seoul  led  to  the 
immediate  departure  of  the  Bussian  Minister,  M.  Pavloff,  from 
that  city,  and  to  the  replacement  of  Bussian  by  Japanese  in- 
fluence in  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  main  body  of  the  Japanese  Fleet  had  pro- 
ceeded towards  Port  Arthur,  and  on  the  night  of  February 
8-9  the  Bussian  Fleet  lying  outside  the  harbour  was  attacked 
by  Japanese  torpedo  boats,  when  the  battleships  Betvisan  and 
Tsarevitch  and  cruiser  Pallada  were  severely  damaged.  The 
attack  was  repeated  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the 
Japanese  Fleet  engaged  the  Bussian  squadron  and  the  forts 
near  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  battleship  Poltava  and 
the  cruisers  Diana,  Askold  and  Novik  suffered  considerably,  and 
the  Japanese  Fleet  withdrew,  having  in  twenty-four  hours  so 
weakened  the  Bussian  squadron  that  the  landing  of  Japanese 
forces  in  Korea  could  be  proceeded  with  without  fear  of  inter- 
ruption. 
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The  Japanese  naval  base  was  then  transferred  from  Mokpo 
to  a  position  near  the  Sir  James  Hall  group  of  islands,  whence 
repeated  attacks  by  torpedo  boats  were  made  on  the  Russian 
squadron  outside  Port  Arthur.  The  magnificent  bravery  shown 
by  the  Japanese  in  these  engagements  was  almost  surpassed  in 
the  attempts  made  on  February  24  and  March  27  to  close  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  by  sinking  merchant  ships  at  its  mouth. 
Four  vessels  manned  by  volunteers  were  sunk  on  each  occasion, 
partially  blocking  the  entrance,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  crews 
were  rescued  by  torpedo  boats.  But  the  entrance  was  again 
and  again  cleared  by  the  Russians,  and  on  May  2  the  Japanese 
repeated  the  attempt  with  ten  vessels,  eight  of  which  gained 
either  the  harbour  or  the  entrance.  Of  the  crews  only  thirty 
men  out  of  159  were  rescued,  but  the  object  sought  was  attained, 
though  as  it  proved  only  for  a  time. 

While  these  operations  were  taking  place  the  Japanese  Fleet 
under  Admiral  Togo  continued  from  time  to  time  its  attacks  on 
Port  Arthur,  both  off  the  entrance  to  prevent  work  on  clearing 
away  the  sunken  ships,  and  from  behind  Liao-tieh-shan,  on  the 
south-west,  over  which  hill  a  fire  was  poured  into  the  harbour 
into  which  the  Russian  Fleet  had  gathered. 

The  condition  of  the  Russian  Fleet  had  been  steadily  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  On  February  11  the  torpedo  transport 
Yenisei  had  been  blown  up  by  one  of  her  own  torpedoes ;  on  the 
14th  the  cruiser  Boycmn  had  been  torpedoed  and  badly  injured, 
and  some  torpedo  boat  destroyers  and  torpedo  boats  had  been 
destroyed  in  action  or  by  mines.  These  losses  were,  however, 
insignificant  compared  with  that  which  occurred  on  April  13. 
By  strenuous  exertions  the  Russians  had  cleared  the  entrance, 
and  Admiral  Makaroff  proceeded  out  to  sea  with  his  squadron. 
For  some  reason  he  declined  to  engage  the  enemy  and  in  re- 
turning to  the  port  his  vessel,  the  battleship  Petropavlovsk,  struck 
one  of  the  enemy's  mines  and  was  almost  instantaneously  de- 
stroyed. The  Admiral  himself  with  Admiral  Molas,  forty  officers 
and  750  men  perished.  The  Pobieda  also  struck  a  mine  and  the 
Fleet  returned  to  port  demoralised  after  its  short  escape  from 
imprisonment. 

During  these  operations  the  Russian  squadron  at  Vladivostok 
had  been  comparatively  free  to  act  and  had  destroyed  some  few 
Japanese  transports  with  troops  and  small  merchant  vessels  off 
the  coast  of  Korea.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the 
Kiushiu,  sunk  on  April  26,  and  the  Hitachi  and  Idzumi  on  June 
15.  Of  the  troops  on  board  many  refused  to  surrender  and 
went  down  with  the  vessels.  On  the  latter  occasion  also  some 
200  men  were  killed  on  board  the  Sado,  which  was  in  company 
with  the  other  vessels,  but  managed  to  escape. 

The  Japanese  Fleet  itself  suffered  no  loss  until  May,  when  a 
torpedo  boat  was  blown  up  by  a  mine  off  Kerr  Bay.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  the  loss  through  a  mine  explosion  of  the  battle- 
ship Hatsuse  with  over  400  officers  and  men,  and  that  of  the 
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cruiser  YoshinOy  with  235  ofl&cers  and  men,  from  being  rammed 
in  a  fog  by  her  consort,  the  newly  purchased  Kasuga. 

Between  February  and  May  no  important  actions  had  taken 
place  on  land.  Small  parties  of  Bussians  had  occasionally  op- 
posed the  advance  of  General  Kuroki's  Army,  but  the  main 
obstacle  had  been  the  condition  of  the  roads  after  the  thaw. 
The  Japanese  troops  had  advanced  steadily  northwards  along 
the  west  coast  of  Korea,  and  after  taking  Ping-yang  (Feb.  28) 
the  military  base  had  been  moved  from  Chemulpo  to  Chenampo 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ping-yang  River.  By  the  end  of  April  the 
Japanese  Army  occupied  positions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yalu 
extending  from  its  mouth  to  Wi-ju  and  beyond  that  city  to 
Chhang-song.  A  place  of  disembarkation  had  been  found  at 
Chhol-san,  about  twenty  miles  due  south-east  of  Yongampho, 
and  Japanese  gunboats  were  patrolling  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
river.  Small  parties  of  Japanese  had  crossed  the  river  from  the 
Korean  side  since  April  26,  but  the  first  considerable  movement 
was  made  on  the  28th  when  the  twelfth  division  crossed  about 
nine  miles  above  Wi-ju,  in  the  rear  of  Hu-shan,  a  strong  posi- 
tion held  by  the  Russians  at  the  junction  of  the  Ai  and  Yalu 
Rivers.  This  hill  was  taken  and  retaken,  but  eventually  the 
Russians  retired  across  the  Ai,  and  in  the  night  of  April  30  the 
Japanese  waded  the  river  breast-high  and  attacked  the  heights 
on  the  opposite  bank,  which  had  been  entrenched  and  strongly 
protected  with  artillery.  On  the  same  night  the  Yalu  was 
crossed  at  several  points  near  Wi-ju,  and  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  was  occupied  by  Japanese.  At  early  dawn  a  heavy 
fire  was  concentrated  from  the  Wi-ju  heights  on  Chiu-lien-cheng 
until  the  Japanese  4'7-inch  guns  had  completely  mastered 
the  Russian  batteries  there.  At  7.30  a.m.  on  May  1  a  general 
advance  was  made  to  cut  ofif  the  Russian  retreat  from  Chiu- 
lien-cheng  and  Feng-huang-cheng,  and  General  Sassulitch 
retired  his  men  to  guard  against  this  movement,  but  the  retire- 
ment soon  developed  into  a  rout  and  the  Russian  batteries  near 
the  Ai  River  were  rushed  and  captured.  The  Japanese  inflicted 
a  loss  of  over  2,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  took  over  500 
prisoners,  twenty-eight  quick-firing  and  twenty  field  guns,  while 
their  own  loss  was  about  1,100  men. 

The  Russians  made  no  stand  at  Feng-huang-cheng,  which 
with  its  large  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  on  May 
5,  and  gave  them  the  command  of  the  roads  to  Liao-yang  on  the 
north-west  and  Hai-cheng  on  the  west.  Immediately  following 
on  the  victory  on  the  Yalu,  Port  Arthur  had  been  blocked  by 
ten  vessels  sunk  at  its  entrance  to  prevent  interference  with  the 
landing  of  the  Second  Army  under  General  Oku  at  Takushan 
and  Pitzuwo  on  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula.  The  first  disem- 
barkation at  the  latter  place  took  place  on  May  5,  when  the  few 
Cossacks  who  were  on  guard  took  to  flight,  and  by  sundown 
a  force  of  8,000  men  was  landed,  and  in  rapid  movement 
towards  the  west.     By  daylight  on  May  6  the  Japanese  were  in 
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sight  of  Port  Adams  on  the  west  coast,  and  fired  on  the  train 
by  which  Admiral  Alexeieff  was  escaping  from  Port  Arthur. 
The  railway  was  soon  afterwards  torn  up  in  places,  but  the  inter- 
ruption to  the  service  was  not  yet  complete  and  trains  were 
occasionally  able  to  get  through  with  ammunition  to  Port 
Arthur.  On  being  joined  by  the  force  landed  at  Takushan,  the 
troops  marched  west  on  Ein-chau,  a  town  situated  on  the  neck 
separating  Port  Arthur  from  the  mainland. 

After  eight  days'  fighting,  Ean-chau,  upon  which  the  Russians 
had  retired,  was  carried  (May  26)  by  the  Japanese  after  the  gates 
of  the  city  had  been  blown  in  by  engineers ;  and  then  began  a 
desperate  attack  on  Nan-shan  and  Nan-kuan-ling  (two  miles  to 
the  south-west)  which  the  Russians  had  converted  into  a  per- 
manent position,  armed  with  heavy  guns  and  strengthened  by 
mines,  wire  entanglements  and  trenches.  The  Japanese  attacks, 
which  lasted  throughout  the  day,  were  further  harassed  by  the 
fire  of  a  gunboat  m  Ta-lien-wan  Bay,  and  in  spite  of  repeated 
rushes  to  within  200  yards  of  the  Russians  were  a  failure,  until 
towards  evening  the  Fourth  Division  on  the  right,  by  marching 
through  the  shallow  waters  and  mud  of  Kin-chau  Bay,  under 
the  protection  of  fire  from  Japanese  gunboats,  outflanked  the 
trenches  and  compelled  the  Russians  to  retire  in  the  direction  of 
Port  Arthur. 

The  Japanese  losses  were  749  killed  and  3,455  wounded, 
while  the  Russians,  besides  704  men  left  dead  on  the  field,  lost 
sixty-eight  field  guns,  ten  Maxims,  large  quantities  of  ammuni- 
tion and  supplies,  and  all  connection  with  General  Kuropatkin's 
army.  The  Russian  retirement  also  uncovered  Dalny,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Japanese  on  May  30,  and  found  to  have 
been  only  partially  destroyed.  The  harbour  was  soon  afterwards 
cleared  of  its  mines  and  converted  into  a  Japanese  naval  base. 

Leaving  General  Nogi  to  advance  with  the  Third  Army  on 
Port  Arthur,  General  Oku  followed  the  line  of  railway  north- 
wards, and  on  June  14-16  fought  a  series  of  engagements  with 
a  force  under  General  Stackelberg  which  had  been  sent  to 
restore  communications  with  Port  Arthur.  The  battle,  known 
as  that  of  Telissu  or  Wa-fang-kou,  was  fought  a  little  south  of 
the  railroads  crossing  over  the  Fuchow  River,  and  was  opened 
by  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  Japanese  centre  and  right.  The 
Japanese  were  at  these  points  driven  in,  but  attacks  on  the 
Russian  right  and  left  flanks  by  columns  which  had  been  sent 
to  envelop  the  enemy  forced  General  Stackelberg  to  retire  and 
exposed  him  to  heavy  losses  in  his  retreat.  The  Japanese  re- 
ported the  burial  of  1,854  Russians  on  the  field,  and  the  capture 
of  fourteen  quick-firing  guns  with  considerable  quantities  of 
ammunition  and  rifles,  and  400  prisoners,  while  the  Japanese 
loss  was  only  1,041  killed  and  wounded. 

Meanwhile  General  Kuroki  had  remained  at  Feng-huang- 
cheng,  to  which  a  light  railroad  from  the  sea  was  being  rapidly 
constructed,  but  on  June  26  a  force  thrown  by  him  upon  Fen- 
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shui-ling  captured  that  pass  by  a  surrounding  movement,  in 
spite  of  its  naturally  strong  position  having  been  strengthened 
by  artillery  and  wire  entanglements.  With  its  capture  the  road 
to  Hsi-mu-cheng  and  Hai^heng  on  the  south-west  was  laid  open, 
and  the  Bussian  force  of  over  12,000  men  was  forced  to  retire. 
This  success  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  the  Mo-tien-ling 
and  Ta-ling  Passes  on  June  26-27  almost  without  opposition. 
By  the  occupation  of  these  passes,  General  Euroki  commanded 
the  road  to  Liao-yang  and  also  a  by-road  to  Mukden,  thus 
threatening  General  Europatkin's  line  of  communications. 

The  importance  of  the  Mo-tien-ling  led  to  an  attempt  by 
General  Keller  to  recapture  the  pass  with  an  army  of  30,000 
men.  The  attempt  was  foiled  (July  17)  partly  through  the 
heroic  resistance  of  a  small  outpost  which  allowed  time  for  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  main  body  at  the  head  of  the 
pass.  In  his  retreat  through  the  narrow  glens,  General  Keller 
lost  over  1,000  men,  while  the  Japanese  loss  was  but  trifling. 
A  second  attempt  later  in  the  month  was  equally  unsuccessful, 
and  General  Keller  himself  was  killed. 

During  July  General  Oku*s  force  was  steadily  advancing 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad  towards  Liao-yang.  On  the  19th 
he  captured  Kai-ping  (Kw-Chou),  and  on  the  25th,  Ta-shih- 
chiao,  after  two  days'  fighting.  The  capture  of  Ta-shih-chiao, 
at  the  head  of  the  branch  Ime  to  Newchwang  (Ying-Kou),  led 
to  a  Eussian  retirement  from  that  port,  which  was  promptly 
occupied  by  the  Japanese  and  used  as  a  base  of  supplies  for  the 
armies  operating  near  the  railroad  and  the  Liao  Biver. 

During  July  the  Vladivostok  squadron  had  shown  greater 
activity,  though  weakened  by  the  absence  of  the  Bogatyr,  which 
had  struck  on  a  rock  outside  Vladivostok  and  been  rendered 
unsea  worthy .  Besides  raiding  on  Japanese  shipping  the  Bussian 
cruisers  had  interfered  with  neutral  vessels,  sinking  the  British 
steamer  Knight  Commander  and  seizing  the  Allanton  and  other 
steamers. 

This  high-handed  action  towards  neutrals  had  been  imitated 
in  the  Bed  Sea  by  the  Bussian  volunteer  vessels  Smolensk  and 
Peterburg  (see  English  History,  pp.  174-175),  and  besides  irri- 
tating neutrals  almost  to  the  verge  of  war,  it  seriously  interfered 
with  the  steamer-carrying  trade  to  Japan,  and  several  companies 
stopped  running  their  vessels  there. 

Meanwhile  General  Nogi  was  steadily  progressing  towards 
Port  Arthur,  carrying  one  line  of  positions  after  another,  while 
the  safety  of  the  Bussian  fleet  in  the  harbour  became  daily  more 
endangered.  Accordingly,  on  August  10  the  whole  fleet,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bayan  which  struck  on  a  mine,  put  out  to 
sea  and  soon  encountered  Admiral  Togo.  In  the  number  of 
battleships  and  in  tonnage  the  Bussian  Fleet  was  the  stronger, 
and  Admiral  Togo  was  without  some  of  his  cruisers,  but  the 
Bussians  only  sought  to  escape  while  Admiral  Togo  was  deter- 
mined to  cripple  his  enemy.     The  fight  lasted  from  1  p.m.  to 
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sundown,  the  Japanese  keeping  a  coarse  almost  parallel  to  that 
of  their  enemy,  but  latterly  concentrating  their  attack  on  the 
Tsarevitch,  That  battleship  under  cover  of  the  night  made 
her  way  to  Kiao-chou  after  losing  her  Admiral,  Withoeft,  whose 
last  signal  was  to  remind  the  fleet  of  the  Tsar's  order  not  to  re- 
turn to  Port  Arthur.  Two  destroyers  accompanied  the  Tsarevitch; 
the  Askold  cruiser  and  the  torpedo-destroyer  Grosevoi  reached 
Shanghai ;  the  cruise  Diana  made  her  way  to  Saigon,  and  the 
cruiser  Novik  to  Saghalien  where  she  was  followed  by  Kami- 
mura's  vessels  and  practically  destroyed ;  two  destroyers  went 
aground  near  Wei-hai-wei  and  another  entered  Chifu,  from 
which  port  she  was  taken  by  the  Japanese ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  under  Prince  Ukhtomsky  ignominiously  returned  to  Port 
Arthur. 

While  the  Port  Arthur  fleet  was  suffering  this  disaster,  the 
Vladivostok  squadron  was  on  its  way  to  meet  it,  but  through 
some  misunderstanding  was  a  few  days  late,  and  on  August  14 
encountered  Admiral  Eamimura*s  fleet  in  superior  force  in  the 
Tsushima  Straits.  Of  the  three  cruisers  the  Rurik  was  sunk 
and  the  other  two  returned  to  Vladivostok  battered  out  of  all 
shape  and  owing  their  escape  to  Admiral  Eamimura  having 
been  signalled  to  return,  probably  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Port  Arthur  squadron. 

The  position  of  these  vessels,  scattered  at  different  neutral 
ports  where  they  were  able  to  repair  their  damage,  occasioned 
considerable  anxiety  in  Japan,  but  the  action  of  Germany  and 
France  in  requiring  the  vessels  at  Kiao-chou  and  Saigon  to 
disarm  limited  the  cause  for  distrust  to  Shanghai,  where  for  a 
considerable  time  the  Russian  vessels  treated  with  contempt  the 
demand  made  by  Chinese  officials  for  their  disarmament. 

The  virtual  annihilation  of  the  Russian  fleet  having  freed 
Japan  from  the  necessity  of  protecting  her  transports,  reinforce- 
ments were  thrown  into  Manchuria,  both  by  Dalny  and  New- 
chwang.  On  July  31  General  Kuroki  had  advanced  from  his 
position  at  Lien-shan-kuan,  near  Mo-tien-ling,  and  on  August 
1,  after  vigorous  engagements,  had  driven  the  Russians  from 
important  positions  at  Yang-shu  and  Yu-shu-ling.  On  the  same 
day  the  Taku-shan  Army  captured  a  place  on  the  way  from 
Hai-cheng  to  Hsiu-yen,  and  the  Second  Army  won  a  victory 
near  Hai-cheng,  which  city  was  occupied  three  days  later. 

By  this  date  General  Nogi*s  army  had  advanced  to  a  line 
of  positions  extending  from  Louisa  Bay  on  the  west  to  a  line 
of  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Taho  River  on  the  east.  On 
August  8  the  siege  artillery  was  at  last  brought  into  play.  A 
series  of  desperate  assaults  along  the  whole  line  followed,  and 
though  the  advance  made  was  not  great,  yet  the  Russian  fleet 
found  the  time  had  come  to  make  its  attempt  to  leave,  which 
has  been  already  referred  to.  On  August  16,  a  few  days  after 
the  return  of  the  surviving  vessels,  a  summons  to  surrender  was 
sent  to  General  Stossel,  and  on  the  proposal  not  being  enter- 
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tained,  final  preparations  were  made  for  the  assault  on  the  inner 
ring  of  fortifications  round  Port  Arthur.  It  lasted  for  six  days 
and  nights  (Aug.  19-24).  Obstacles  regarded  as  insuperable  were 
overcome ;  but  of  the  forts  captured  the  Japanese  were  only 
able  permanently  to  hold  Ban-ju-san,  on  a  hill  to  the  east  of 
the  railway,  and  the  others  were  reluctantly  abandoned  as  un- 
tenable, owing  to  their  being  commanded  by  other  forts.  The 
Japanese  total  losses  amounted  to  14,000-16,000  men.  These 
were  largely  incurred  during  night  attacks,  when  the  star-  and 
search-lights  disclosed  their  movements  even  more  clearly  than 
in  the  daytime,  and  blinded  their  view  of  their  enemy.  So 
disastrous  was  their  effect  that  thenceforward  night  attacks  were 
practically  discontinued,  except  under  cover. 

The  three  armies  in  the  north  had  apparently  counted  upon 
the  success  of  the  assault  on  Port  Arthur  and  on  being  joined 
by  Greneral  Nogi's  force  in  driving  the  Russians  from  their 
headquarters  at  Liao-yang.  In  all  the  battles  fought  hitherto, 
with  the  exception  of  Mo-tien-ling,  the  Japanese  had  been  able 
to  bring  the  stronger  force  into  the  field.  The  absence  of  Greneral 
Nogi's  army  now  robbed  them  of  this  advantage,  while  the 
Russians  had  the  advantages  of  a  prepared  position,  immense 
stores  of  ammunition  and  supplies,  and  open  ground  for  cavalry 
work.  As  Russia  and  Japan  had  agreed  to  confine  their 
operations  to  the  portion  of  Chinese  Manchuria  east  of  the 
Liao  River,  any  turning  movement  attempted  by  the  Japanese 
almost  necessarily  devolved  upon  their  right  Army.  This,  since 
Greneral  Euroki  quitted  his  position  on  the  Mo-tien-ling,  had 
been  almost  continuously  engaged  with  the  Russians,  and  had 
fought  a  big  battle  at  An-ping  which  enabled  it  to  advance 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tai-tse  River.  The  central  and  left 
Armies,  after  driving  the  Russians  out  of  An-shan-chan  on  the 
railroad,  had  come  into  touch  with  Euroki,  and  the  Japanese 
force  now  extended  along  a  front  of  from  forty  to  sixty  miles. 
The  attack  on  Liao-yang  was  begun  on  August  25  by  the  left 
and  central  Armies,  which,  in  spite  of  terrible  losses,  made  slow 
but  steady  progress.  Euroki,  who  had  been  seeking  to  cross  the 
Tai-tse,  did  not  succeed  until  September  1,  when  he  crossed 
with  his  first  and  second  columns.  In  his  advance  to  threaten 
the  Russian  communications  he  left  a  considerable  gap  between 
this  force  and  the  main  Army.  General  Europatkin  quickly 
recognised  the  importance  of  Euroki's  movement,  and  with- 
drawing a  large  portion  of  the  Army  on  his  right,  threw  it  upon 
Euroki's  weakened  left  flank  and  his  front,  trusting  to  General 
Orloff,  who  held  a  strong  force  near  Mukden,  to  envelop  and 
destroy  Euroki*s  right.  The  strength  of  the  fortifications  at 
Liao-yang  was  so  great  that  even  alter  the  withdrawal  of  this 
force  it  was  only  by  desperate  night  attacks  and  by  crossing 
trenches  filled  with  the  bodies  of  their  friends  that  a  line  of  hills 
(Shou-shan),  extending  along  the  front  of  the  city,  was  captured 
by  the  Japanese.    When  it  fell  the  evacuation  of  Liao-yang  had 
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sundown,  the  Japanese  keeping  a  coarse  almost  parallel  to  that 
of  their  enemy,  but  latterly  concentrating  their  attack  on  the 
Tsarevitch.  That  battleship  under  cover  of  the  night  made 
her  way  to  Ejao-chou  after  losing  her  Admiral,  Withoeft,  whose 
last  signal  was  to  remind  the  fleet  of  the  Tsar's  order  not  to  re- 
turn to  Port  Arthur.  Two  destroyers  accompanied  the  Tsarevitch; 
the  Askold  cruiser  and  the  torpedo-destroyer  Grosevoi  reached 
Shanghai ;  the  cruise  Diana  made  her  way  to  Saigon,  and  the 
cruiser  Novik  to  Saghalien  where  she  was  followed  by  Kami- 
mura*8  vessels  and  practically  destroyed ;  two  destroyers  went 
aground  near  Wei-hai-wei  and  another  entered  Chifu,  from 
which  port  she  was  taken  by  the  Japanese ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  under  Prince  Ukhtomsky  ignominiously  returned  to  Port 
Arthur. 

While  the  Port  Arthur  fleet  was  suflFering  this  disaster,  the 
Vladivostok  squadron  was  on  its  way  to  meet  it,  but  through 
some  misunderstanding  was  a  few  days  late,  and  on  August  14 
encountered  Admiral  Eamimura's  fleet  in  superior  force  in  the 
Tsushima  Straits.  Of  the  three  cruisers  the  Eurik  was  sunk 
and  the  other  two  returned  to  Vladivostok  battered  out  of  all 
shape  and  owing  their  escape  to  Adnoiiral  Eamimura  having 
been  signalled  to  return,  probably  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Port  Arthur  squadron. 

The  position  of  these  vessels,  scattered  at  different  neutral 
ports  where  they  were  able  to  repair  their  damage,  occasioned 
considerable  anxiety  in  Japan,  but  the  action  of  Germany  and 
France  in  requiring  the  vessels  at  Kiao-chou  and  Saigon  to 
disarm  limited  the  cause  for  distrust  to  Shanghai,  where  for  a 
considerable  time  the  Russian  vessels  treated  with  contempt  the 
demand  made  by  Chinese  officials  for  their  disarmament. 

The  virtual  annihilation  of  the  Russian  fleet  having  freed 
Japan  from  the  necessity  of  protecting  her  transports,  reinforce- 
ments were  thrown  into  Manchuria,  both  by  Dalny  and  New- 
chwang.  On  July  31  General  Kuroki  had  advanced  from  his 
position  at  Lien-shan-kuan,  near  Mo-tien-ling,  and  on  August 
1,  after  vigorous  engagements,  had  driven  the  Russians  from 
important  positions  at  Yang-shu  and  Yu-shu-ling.  On  the  same 
day  the  Taku-shan  Army  captured  a  place  on  the  way  from 
Hai-cheng  to  Hsiu-yen,  and  the  Second  Army  won  a  victory 
near  Hai-cheng,  which  city  was  occupied  three  days  later. 

By  this  date  General  Nogi*s  army  had  advanced  to  a  line 
of  positions  extending  from  Louisa  Bay  on  the  west  to  a  Hne 
of  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Taho  River  on  the  east.  On 
August  8  the  siege  artillery  was  at  last  brought  into  play.  A 
series  of  desperate  assaults  along  the  whole  line  followed,  and 
though  the  advance  made  was  not  great,  yet  the  Russian  fleet 
found  the  time  had  come  to  make  its  attempt  to  leave,  which 
has  been  already  referred  to.  On  August  16,  a  few  days  after 
the  return  of  the  surviving  vessels,  a  summons  to  surrender  was 
sent  to  General  Stossel,  and  on  the  proposal  not  being  enter- 
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tained,  final  preparations  were  made  for  the  assault  on  the  inner 
ring  of  fortifications  round  Port  Arthur.  It  lasted  for  six  days 
and  nights  (Aug.  19-24).  Obstacles  regarded  as  insuperable  were 
overcome  ;  but  of  the  forts  captured  the  Japanese  were  only 
able  permanently  to  hold  Ban-ju-san,  on  a  hill  to  the  east  of 
the  railway,  and  the  others  were  reluctantly  abandoned  as  un- 
tenable, owing  to  their  being  commanded  by  other  forts.  The 
Japanese  total  losses  amounted  to  14,000-16,000  men.  These 
were  largely  incurred  during  night  attacks,  when  the  star-  and 
search-lights  disclosed  their  movements  even  more  clearly  than 
in  the  daytime,  and  blinded  their  view  of  their  enemy.  So 
disastrous  was  their  effect  that  thenceforward  night  attacks  were 
practically  discontinued,  except  under  cover. 

The  three  armies  in  the  north  had  apparently  counted  upon 
the  success  of  the  assault  on  Port  Arthur  and  on  being  joined 
by  Greneral  Nogi*s  force  in  driving  the  Russians  from  their 
headquarters  at  Liao-yang.  In  all  the  battles  fought  hitherto, 
with  the  exception  of  Mo-tien-ling,  the  Japanese  had  been  able 
to  bring  the  stronger  force  into  the  field.  The  absence  of  General 
Nogi's  army  now  robbed  them  of  this  advantage,  while  the 
Russians  had  the  advantages  of  a  prepared  position,  immense 
stores  of  ammunition  and  supplies,  and  open  ground  for  cavalry 
work.  As  Russia  and  Japan  had  agreed  to  confine  their 
operations  to  the  portion  of  Chinese  Manchuria  east  of  the 
Liao  River,  any  turning  movement  attempted  by  the  Japanese 
almost  necessarily  devolved  upon  their  right  Army.  This,  since 
General  Kuroki  quitted  his  position  on  the  Mo-tien-ling,  had 
been  almost  continuously  engaged  with  the  Russians,  and  had 
fought  a  big  battle  at  An-^ing  which  enabled  it  to  advance 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tai-tse  River.  The  central  and  left 
Armies,  after  driving  the  Russians  out  of  An-shan-chan  on  the 
railroad,  had  come  into  touch  with  Eurold,  and  the  Japanese 
force  now  extended  along  a  front  of  from  forty  to  sixty  miles. 
The  attack  on  Liao-yang  was  begun  on  August  25  by  the  left 
and  central  Armies,  which,  in  spite  of  terrible  losses,  made  slow 
but  steady  progress.  Kuroki,  who  had  been  seeking  to  cross  the 
Tai-tse,  did  not  succeed  until  September  1,  when  he  crossed 
with  his  first  and  second  columns.  In  his  advance  to  threaten 
the  Russian  communications  he  left  a  considerable  gap  between 
this  force  and  the  main  Army.  General  Kuropatkin  quickly 
recognised  the  importance  of  Kuroki*s  movement,  and  with- 
drawing a  large  portion  of  the  Army  on  his  right,  threw  it  upon 
Kuroki 's  weakened  left  flank  and  his  front,  trusting  to  General 
Orlofif,  who  held  a  strong  force  near  Mukden,  to  envelop  and 
destroy  Kuroki's  right.  The  strength  of  the  fortifications  at 
Liao-yang  was  so  great  that  even  after  the  withdrawal  of  this 
force  it  was  only  by  desperate  night  attacks  and  by  crossing 
trenches  filled  with  the  bodies  of  their  friends  that  a  line  of  hills 
(Shou-shan),  extending  along  the  front  of  the  city,  was  captured 
by  the  Japanese.    When  it  fell  the  evacuation  of  Liao-yang  had 
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for  seven  days,  during  which  the  fort  had  been  repeatedly 
taken  and  retaken.  The  importance  of  this  position  led  to  a 
greater  loss  of  life  by  the  Russians  than  at  any  other  place 
during  the  siege.  By  holding  this  hill  the  Japanese  were  able 
to  direct  the  fire  of  their  heavy  guns  upon  the  Russian  fleet. 
The  Peresviet,  Poltava,  Pobieda,  Pallada  and  Retvisan  were  one 
after  another  sunk  in  harbour,  and  the  Sevastopol  was  forced 
to  leave  and  take  a  position  outside  where  it  was  promptly 
torpedoed. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  year  mining  operations 
were  pressed  on,  and  on  December  28,  Erh-lung-shan  (Two 
Dragon  Hill)  was  blown  up  and  captured  ;  on  December  31 
Sung-shu  (Pine  Tree)  and  other  forts  shared  its  fate,  and  the 
mastery  of  the  fortress  was  secured,  though  the  offer  of  sur- 
render was  not  made  until  January  1,  1905.  Of  the  various 
incidents  of  the  siege,  the  heroic  attacks  and  stubborn  defence, 
the  implements  employed  in  defence  and  attack,  including 
balloons,  hand-grenades,  and  even  torpedoes,  it  is  impossible 
here  to  give  even  a  summary.  In  these  respects,  as  well 
as  in  the  frightful  carnage  and  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded 
and  djdng,  to  whom  it  was  often  impossible  to  render  any 
relief,  the  siege  remains  without  any  parallel. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  the  campaign  of  1904,  Japan  had 
secured  a  strong  political  position  in  Korea,  strengthened  by  the 
construction  of  railroads  extending  from  Fusan  to  Seoul  and 
from  Seoul  to  Ping-yang ;  had  scattered  or  destroyed  the  Russian 
fleets  at  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok  ;  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  harbours  of  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur  ;  and  had  driven  back 
the  Russian  army  upon  Mukden  in  a  series  of  successful  en- 
gagements which  had  only  once  been  partially  marred  by  a  re- 
verse, that  at  Mount  Putiloff.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians 
had  found  their  railway  capable  of  throwing  into  Manchuria 
some  450,000  men  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  ;  its  weakness 
at  Lake  Baikal  had  been  remedied  by  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road round  the  south  of  the  lake  ;  and  the  course  of  the  opera- 
tions had  tended  to  strengthen  their  military  occupation  of  the 
whole  of  Manchuria,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  area  from 
which  they  had  been  expelled  by  force  of  arms. 

n.  JAPAN. 

The  attitude  of  Russia  throughout  the  negotiations  with 
Japan  regarding  Manchuria  and  Korea  had  been  such  that  even 
at  the  opening  of  the  year  war  was  regarded  as  almost  inevitable. 
The  customary  New  Year  holidays  were  therefore  curtailed  in 
the  Japanese  dockyards,  the  Army  was  placed  on  a  war  footing, 
and  the  financial  arrangements  which  war  would  render  neces- 
sary were  carefully  considered  and  decided  upon.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  Japanese  Ambassador  from  St.  Petersburg  on 
February  5  was  therefore  recognised  in  Japan  and  elsewhere  aa 
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tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war,  though  the  formal  declara- 
tion was  not  made  until  (Feb.  10)  after  hostilities  had  begun 
(vids  Eusso-Japanese  War). 

The  general  election  was  held  in  March,  and  the  Diet  was 
convened  for  March  18.  In  answer  to  the  Emperor's  Speech, 
the  Diet  expressed  its  gratification  at  the  declaration  of  war  and 
ascribed  to  His  Imperial  Majesty's  merits  the  successes  which 
had  been  obtained.  The  House  of  Representatives  also  expressed 
its  determination  to  satisfy  the  trust  placed  in  it  by  the  nation. 
The  Government's  proposals  for  increased  taxation  were  accepted 
almost  without  qualification,  and  taxes  were  imposed  on  land, 
incomes,  sak^,  sugar  and  silk  fabrics  which  were  estimated  to 
yield  7,000,000/.,  while  the  postponement  of  various  public 
works  set  free  5,000,000Z.  for  war.  Loans  of  48,000,000/. 
and  the  issue  of  Treasury  Bonds  for  31,000,000Z.  were  also 
authorised. 

The  public  funeral  accorded  at  Tokio  in  April  to  the  remains 
of  Captain  Hirose,  who  had  been  blown  to  pieces  while  en- 
d(javouring  to  save  his  comrade,  during  an  attempt  to  obstruct 
the  entrance  to  Port  Arthur  by  sinking  merchantmen  in  its 
fair- way,  gave  Japan  an  opportunity  for  expressing  its  fervent 
admiration  of  heroic  deeds  and  its  national  enthusiasm  for  the 
war.  The  self-restraint  which  it  had  imposed  upon  itself  during 
the  war  and  the  negotiations  which  preceded  it  gave  additional 
effect  to  this  demonstration  of  feeling. 

The  success  of  the  operations  in  Manchuria  and  the  strength 
of  the  forces  employed  there  led  to  the  appointment  in  June 
of  Marshal  Oyama  as  Commander-in-Chief  there  with  Baron 
Kodama  as  Chief  of  his  Staff.  Marquis  Yamagata  succeeded 
the  Marshal  at  the  War  Office,  wdth  General  Nagaoka  as  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff. 

Eussia's  announcement  of  the  formation  of  a  Second  Army, 
under  General  Gripenberg,  was  answered  by  Japan's  increasing 
the  period  of  service  of  Eeservists  from  five  to  ten  years  and  the 
abolition  of  the  distinction  between  the  first  and  second  class 
Reserves.  The  Times'  correspondent  estimated  that  this  measure 
would  add  at  once  600,000  men  to  the  Colours. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Diet  (in  November)  the  Budget 
proposed  was  accepted,  subject  to  a  slight  reduction  in  land  tax. 
In  the  Budget  the  war  expenditure  for  1905  was  estimated  at 
78,000,000Z.,  of  which  45,000,000Z.  would  be  raised  by  loans  and 
the  remainder  met  by  increased  taxation  and  economies  in  the 
public  service.  Additional  taxes  were  placed  on  land,  income, 
businesses  and  sak6  ;  the  Customs  duties  were  raised,  and  new 
taxes  were  imposed  on  inheritances,  railway  tickets,  freight  bills 
and  textile  fabrics.  The  scheme  for  a  salt  monopoly  was  again 
submitted  and  approved. 

At  a  meeting  between  the  Progressives  and  Constitutionalists 
for  the  consideration  of  these  proposals  a  resolution  was  passed 
of  unswerving  determination  to  prosecute  the  war. 

BB 
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The  state  of  war  had  little  effect  on  trade  in  Japan  except 
on  her  shipping.  This  was  necessarily  prevented  from  visiting 
distant  ports,  and  many  vessels  were  engaged  on  unremunera- 
tive  terms  as  transports.  In  her  foreign  trade  her  exports 
amounted  to  32,000,000Z.,  an  advance  of  2,900,000Z.  on  1903, 
and  the  imports  to  37,000,000/.,  an  increase  of  5,400,000Z.  This 
favourable  condition  of  things  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
money  spent  in  Japan  in  the  dockyards,  on  the  construction  of 
railways  (to  Maizuru)  in  Japan,  Formosa  and  Korea,  and  on  the 
provision  of  arms,  ammunition,  transport,  clothing  and  other 
supplies.  An  excellent  rice  crop  added  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  so  that  loans  issued  in  Japan  were  largely  over-sub- 
scribed, and  the  terms  on  which  loans  were  borrowed  abroad 
seemed  to  be  unnecessarily  generous. 

Though  many  public  works  had  to  be  temporarily  abandoned 
the  new  harbour  at  Osaka  was  completed  and  opened  ;  work  on 
the  improvement  of  Nagasaki  harbour  was  continued ;  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exhibition  the  Japanese  Department  was  even  above 
its  ordinary  standard  ;  a  gold  currency  was  introduced  into 
Formosa ;  and  not  only  were  arms  and  ammunition  supplied  to 
China,  but  even  the  construction  of  six  gunboats  for  the  Chinese 
Government  was  proceeded  with  as  though  Japan  herself  had 
no  occasion  to  consider  her  own  needs. 

With  the  whole  machine  of  administration  proceeding  so 
smoothly  there  seemed  to  be  small  cause  for  astonishment  that 
at  the  end  of  eleven  months  of  active  sea  service  the  Japanese 
Fleet  was  more  than  ready  to  meet  the  Baltic  Fleet  which  had 
been  recently  despatched  from  Russia. 

The  Court  of  Arbitration  on  the  Japanese  house  tax  question 
began  its  sittings  at  the  Hague  in  November,  with  M.  Gram,  a 
Norwegian,  as  President. 

III.  KOREA. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  considerable  disquiet  existed  in 
Seoul  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  strengthen  the  guards  of  the 
Foreign  Legations.  Attacks  were  also  made  on  the  Japanese 
workmen  on  the  Seoul-Fusan  railroad.  The  complete  ascen- 
dency of  Russian  influence  in  the  country  ended  in  February 
after  the  battle  at  Chemulpo,  and  the  arrival  of  Japanese  troops 
in  the  capital.  On  this,  M.  Pavloff  departed  from  Seoul  under 
the  protection  of  Japanese  troops,  and  the  Korean  Emperor 
declared  his  complete  reliance  upon  Japan.  In  a  treaty  signed 
on  February  23,  His  Majesty  agreed  to  accept  Japan's  advice  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the  country,  and  allowed  the 
occupation  by  Japan  of  necessary  strategical  positions  in  case 
of  invasion  or  internal  disturbance,  while  Japan  undertook  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  Imperial  family  of  Korea,  and  guaran- 
teed the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  country. 
(The  Treaty  was  ignored  by  Russia  on  the  ground  that  Korea 
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was  not  a  free  agent.)  In  March,  Marquis  Ito  came  to  Seoul  on 
a  special  mission  to  the  Emperor.  A  Japanese  Besident,  M. 
Tokugawa,  was  appointed,  and  later  on  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevens  and 
M.  Megata  were,  on  Japan's  advice,  appointed  diplomatic  and 
financial  advisers  to  the  Government.  The  objects  which  Japan 
is  understood  to  have  endeavoured  to  secure  were  a  reduction 
in  the  Korean  standing  Army,  the  organisation  of  a  monetary 
system  on  Japanese  lines,  and  the  control  of  Korea's  foreign 
relations.  By  degrees  events  gradually  forced  Japan  to  interfere 
more  in  the  actual  administration,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  worthless  Korean  police  were  replaced  in  the  capital  by 
Japanese  gendarmes.  An  attempt  to  secure  for  a  Japanese  a 
concession  of  all  forests  and  waste  lands  aroused  considerable 
opposition  and  was  appa»rently  abandoned. 

Meanwhile  the  Japanese,  who  had  from  the  outset  used 
Korea  as  a  military  base,  were  rapidly  constructing  railroads 
both  in  the  rear  of  the  army  as  it  advanced  to  the  northern 
frontier  and  also  from  Seoul  to  Fusan.  The  latter  was  by  the 
end  of  the  year  completed,  and  the  former  finished  as  far  as 
Ping-yang. 

As  the  attention  of  the  Japanese  was  at  first  concentrated 
on  the  advance  towards  Liao-tung,  parties  of  Russian  troops 
were  able  to  raid  the  north-east  coast  as  far  south  as  Gensan, 
with  impunity,  until  after  the  battle  of  Liao-yang,  when  Japanese 
forces  were  sent  to  protect  that  district.  Korea  also  suffered 
the  loss  of  her  fleet  in  the  shape  of  the  little  steamer  which 
had  been  bought  to  justify  the  creation  of  her  many  admirals. 
This  vessel  was  sunk  near  Gensan  by  the  Vladivostok  squadron. 

The  Empress  Dowager  died  on  January  1,  and  was  buried 
in  March  with  a  ceremonial  display  estimated  to  have  cost 
S350,000.     The  Crown  Princess  also  died  in  November. 

The  foreign  trade  in  1903  amounted  in  imports  to  1,859,876Z., 
in  exports  to  967,505/.,  exclusive  of  gold,  557,006Z. ;  and  the 
customs  revenue  was  146,225Z.  The  events  of  the  war  do  not 
appear  to  have  injured  Korean  trade,  and  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  spent  by  the  Japanese  in  the  country  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Korean  labour.  The  foreign  mining  concessions  have 
been  protected  by  troops  and  work  has  proceeded  there  without 
interruption,  but  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  which  has 
followed  upon  the  generous  payments  by  the  Japanese  has  neces- 
sarily aflfected  the  cost  of  production. 

The  estabhshment  of  an  excellent  system  of  lighthouses 
along  the  coast  was  undertaken  on  the  initiative  of  Mr.  J. 
McL.  Brown,  C.M.G. 

IV.  CHINA. 

The  position  of  China  throughout  the  year  1904  was  in  some 
respects  even  more  pitiable  than  that  of  Korea.  Like  the  latter 
country  she  saw  a  ww  b^jng  carried  on  within  her  borders,  but 
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her  powerlessness  to  assist  Japan  in  the  active  defence  of  China's 
territorial  integrity  was  recognised  as  absolute,  and  she  was 
frankly  told  from  the  outset  that  the  only  assistance  which  she 
could  give  to  her  champion  was  by  abstaining  from  any  act 
which  might  be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  an  attitude  of 
perfect  neutrality.  Meanwhile  her  people  in  Manchuria  saw 
their  farms,  houses  and  towns  occupied  and  burnt  by  the  oppos- 
ing armies  ;  their  crops  were  destroyed ;  their  cattle,  horses,  and 
carts  taken  from  them,  and  they  themselves  were  called  upon  to 
work  on  transport  service  or  fortifications,  first  for  one  army, 
then  for  the  other,  sometimes  for  pay,  sometimes  without  pay, 
and  they  constantly  shared  the  risks  of  war  equally  with  the 
combatants  while  forced  to  rely  upon  themselves  for  food  and 
shelter. 

Following  on  the  declaration  of  war  by  Japan  China  an- 
nounced her  intention  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  outside  the 
actual  field  of  operations,  while  reserving  to  herself  liberty  of 
action  in  case  the  Imperial  tombs  in  Manchuria  were  desecrated. 
Her  attitude  was  supported  by  the  United  States  Government, 
at  whose  instance  the  foreign  Powers  called  upon  Russia  and 
Japan  to  respect  the  neutrality  and  integrity  of  China,  both 
during  and  after  the  war.  This  principle  was  accepted  by 
Russia  with  the  reservation  that  her  railway  in  Manchuria 
must  be  protected,  and  by  Japan  except  as  regarded  the  country 
occupied  by  Russia,  and  subject  to  Russia  observing  the  same 
rule.  China  then  moved  her  best  troops  towards  the  scene  of 
war  in  order  to  enforce  her  expressed  intention  of  requiring  any 
troops  to  withdraw  who  crossed  the  border  of  the  war  area,  i.e., 
to  the  west  of  the  Liao  River  or  into  Mongolia.  This  move- 
ment was  unwelcome  to  Russia  as  it  interfered  with  her  field  of 
supply.  The  Chinese  troops  were,  therefore,  kept  for  some  time 
near  Shan-hai-kuan,  and  though  subsequently  advanced  they 
seem  never  to  have  passed  to  the  east  of  the  railroad  from  Kao- 
pan-tzu  to  Sin-ming-ting. 

China's  weakness  was  shown  even  more  forcibly  at  Shanghai. 
At  the  opening  of  the  war  the  Russian  gunboat  Mandjiir  was 
lying  in  the  port.  As  she  was  afraid  to  leave  the  Chinese 
authorities  were  called  upon  to  require  her  disarmament,  but 
the  request  was  not  complied  with  until  March  13.  Again,  in 
August,  after  the  naval  battle  ofif  Port  Arthur,  when  the  Russian 
cruiser  Askold  and  torpedo  destroyer  Grosovoi  took  refuge  at 
Shanghai,  the  Chinese  were  afraid  to  act,  and  though  eventually 
(in  October)  the  vessels  were  disarmed,  the  crews  were  not  placed 
under  proper  guard,  so  that  later  on,  when  some  of  the  sailors 
were  charged  with  a  murder,  the  Chinese  were  unable  to  make 
their  arrest  or  bring  them  to  trial  before  a  Chinese  court,  as  they 
desired.  Similarly  at  Chifu,  where  the  Russian  torpedo  de- 
stroyer Beohitelni  had  taken  refuge  and  had  been  dismantled, 
the  Chinese  war  vessels  in  port  did  not  dare  to  prevent  the 
Japanese  from  taking  the  vessel  away  to  Japan,  after  a  short 
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scuffle  on  board  between  Bussian  and  Japanese  officers  and 
men.  The  Chinese  Government  was  also  powerless  to  prevent 
the  establishment  in  the  Russian  Consulate  at  Chifu  of  a  wire- 
less telegraph  station  by  which  communication  was  maintained 
with  Port  Arthur.  It  did,  however,  seize  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ammunition  concealed  in  bales  of  wool  and  en  route  by  rail  to 
the  coast,  and  refuse  to  release  it  when  the  plea  was  put  forward 
that  the  ammunition  was  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Russian 
Legation  and  not  for  Port  Arthur. 

With  regard  to  her  domestic  affairs,  China's  chief  difficulty 
was  in  Kwangsi,  where  several  towns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  and  some  of  the  troops  sent  to  oppose  them  joined  their 
forces.  In  July  the  Viceroy  left  Canton  to  superintend  the 
operations  in  person,  but  his  presence  seems  to  have  produced 
little  effect.  In  other  Provinces,  e.g.,  Honan,  Chihli  and  Shan- 
tung, China  showed  herself  quite  able  to  suppress  effectually 
any  recrudescence  of  the  Boxer  movement. 

An  increase  of  360,000Z.  in  the  revenue  received  from  tbe 
Maritime  Customs  testifies  to  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  in 
1904.  Of  the  portion  taken  in  this  by  Great  Britain  the  most 
marked  feature  is  the  large  export  of  her  cotton  manufactured 
goods,  549,073,900  yards,  with  a  value  of  7,650,833/.,  an  ad- 
vance of  2,000,000/.  on  1903.  A  large  portion  of  this  export 
took  place  in  December,  and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  the 
Chinese  Customs  Returns.  As  to  Chinese  exports,  the  amount 
of  tea  received  in  Great  Britain  alone  was  10,000,000  lb.  in  excess 
of  1902  ;  silk  also  made  a  considerable  advance.  The  financial 
position  of  China  was  greatly  improved  by  an  advance  in  the 
value  of  silver,  which  also  enabled  her  to  assent  to  the  payment 
of  the  1901  indemnity  on  a  gold  basis.  Of  the  railroads  under 
construction,  that  from  Pekin  to  Hankow  was  completed  with 
the  exception  of  the  bridge  over  the  Yellow  River ;  the  German 
line  from  Kiao-chou  to  Tsi-nan  Fu  was  finished  and  opened  to 
traffic  ;  and  the  Pekin  Syndicate's  short  line  connecting  their 
coal-fields  with  the  head  of  water  communication  to  Tien-tsin 
was  also  completed  in  1904.  Work  was  begun  on  the  Shanghai- 
Nanking  line,  and  the  line  from  Canton  to  Hankow  was  opened 
as  far  as  Samshui.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  much  ill-feeling 
was  excited  by  the  transfer  of  the  concession  without  Chinese 
sanction  from  American  to  Belgian  hands,  and  the  Government 
was  urged  from  Hunan  and  Canton  to  cancel  the  concession 
and  take  the  work  into  its  own  hands. 

Communication  with  Burmah  is  being  greatly  improved  by 
the  continuation  of  a  mule  road  from  the  frontier  to  Yung- 
chang.  The  work  is  being  done  under  foreign  supervision  at 
China's  expense. 

The  celebration  of  the  Empress  Dowager's  seventieth  birth- 
day and  the  painting  of  her  portrait  by  Miss  Carl  were  the  most 
notable  events  of  the  year  in  the  Palace.  In  the  Provinces 
Manchu  officials  suffered  a  heavy  blow  by  the  abolition   of 
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several  rich  posts  which  had  been  confined  to  them,  of  which 
the  best  known  to  foreigners  was  that  of  Hoppo  at  Canton. 
The  step  was  taken  with  the  expressed  intention  of  promoting 
economy  in  the  public  service.  With  a  view  to  improving  the 
miUtary  strength  of  the  Empire  a  Council  consisting  of  three 
members  was  appointed  to  consider  the  re-organisation  of  the 
Afuiy,  and  Tieh-liang,  one  of  the  members,  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  south  to  study  the  question  and  discover  funds  for 
the  scheme.  The  mission  of  the  Prince  Pu-lun  to  the  St.  Louis 
Exhibition  gave  that  prince  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  outside  world  which  may  prove  invaluable,  as 
he  is  himself  a  possible  successor  to  the  Throne.  A  memorial 
was  presented  by  Sir  Bobert  Hart  urging  the  adoption  of  a 
greatly  increased  land-tax  in  order  to  create  a  revenue  suffi- 
cient for  the  proper  payment  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  for  the 
provision  of  funds  with  which  to  place  the  Army  and  Navy  on 
a  footing  which  would  secure  respect  for  China  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  present  war.  Following  on  this  an  inquiry  was 
ordered  by  the  Throne  into  the  present  mode  of  levying  the 
land-tax  with  a  view  to  seeing  how  far  the  revenue  can  be 
increased  from  this  source. 

The  ports  of  Kong-moon  in  Kwangtung,  Chang-sha  in 
Hunan,  and  Tsi-nan  Fu  in  Shantung,  were  formally  opened 
to  foreign  trade.  The  contmuation  of  hostilities  in  Manchuria 
prevented  the  Consuls  appointed  by  the  United  States  to  Muk- 
den and  An-tung  in  Manchuria  from  taking  up  their  posts. 

The  measures  required  under  the  treaty  of  1901  for  the 
better  conservancy  of  the  Shanghai  River,  the  removal  of  the 
barrier  in  the  Canton  Eiver,  the  registration  of  trade  marks, 
and  the  revision  of  the  currency  have  not  yet  been  carried 
into  effect,  but  have  all  been  advanced  a  step.  The  Tien-tsin 
Government,  which  desired  to  set  up  a  Mint  of  its  own,  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  the  plant  seized,  when  on  its  way  to 
China,  by  a  Russian  cruiser  and  carried  off  to  Vladivostok  as 
contraband  of  war. 

In  the  official  world  the  chief  events  were  the  return  of 
Chang  Chih-tung  to  his  old  post  of  Viceroy  at  Wu-ch'ang  and 
the  appointment  of  Chou  Fu  as  Acting-Viceroy  at  Nanking. 
From  the  latter  much  good  is  hoped  for. 

The  murder  of  Bishop  Verhaegen  and  two  other  Belgian 
priests  near  Ichang  was  promptly  followed  by  punishment  of 
the  murderers  and  payment  of  an  indemnity.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  this  outrage  the  missionaries  in  China  generally  were 
able  to  point  to  a  constant  improvement  in  their  relations  with 
the  officials  and  people,  and  to  an  advance  in  their  work, 
especially  in  that  of  education. 

Emigration  of  coolies  to  South  Africa  under  Government 
supervision  began  in  the  spring  and  continued  with  but  slight 
interruption  throughout  the  year.  As  the  ordinary  emigration 
Qf  labour  to  Manchuria  in  the  spring  from  Shantung  was  inter- 
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fered  with  by  the  war  operations  a  particularly  u«*eful  class  of 
men  was  available,  numbers  of  whom  were  shipped  from  Tsing- 
wan-tao  direct,  while  a  considerable  supply  was  also  obtainable 
in  Kwangtung. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Gerald  U.  Noel  assumed  command  of  the 
British  Squadron  in  the  Far  East  in  March. 

V.  HONG-KONG. 

The  revenue  for  1903  (including  land  sales  of  $350,000) 
amounted  to  S5,240,000  and  the  expenditure  to  $5,900,000. 
An  increase  in  the  opium  revenue  was  expected  to  raise  the 
total  revenue  for  1904  to  $6,736,400.  The  land  revenue  from 
the  new  territories  in  1903  was  $22,127,  and  for  1904  was  esti- 
mated at  $44,250.     The  Hong-Kong  public  debt  was  341,799Z. 

The  total  shipping  entered  and  cleared  in  1903  was  24,039,862 
tons,  an  increase  of  over  2,500,000  tons  on  1903.  The  per- 
centage of  British  shipping  was  46*8  per  cent. 

Population  in  1903  was  325,631,  of  whom  18,581  were 
British  and  foreign.  The  increase  in  the  latter  in  the  last  ten 
years  had  been  72  per  cent,  and  of  Chinese  30  per  cent. 

By  an  Ordinance  passed  in  1904  the  district  on  the  peak 
above  the  700  feet  contour  line  was  set  aside  as  a  European 
reservation. 

In  1903  the  number  of  cases  of  plague  was  1,363,  with  1,206 
deaths,  of  which  1,161  were  Chinese.  In  1904  plague  was  still 
present  in  the  Colony  almost  throughout  the  year. 

Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  G.C.M.G.,  arrived  in  July  and  entered 
on  his  duties  as  Governor. 

The  number  of  Bussian  sailors  interned  at  Hong-Kong,  on 
arrival  from  Chemulpo  and  Wei-hai-wei,  made  it  necessary  to 
provide  a  large  camp  on  the  Kowloon  Promontory  for  their 
reception. 

VI.  KIAO-CHOU  (GERMAN). 

The  completion  of  the  German  railway  to  Tsi-nan  Fu  in 
1904  and  the  opening  of  the  new  harbour  have  both  tended 
to  increase  the  importance  of  Kiao-chou.  The  rapidity  with 
which  its  trade  developed  as  progress  was  made  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroad  was,  however,  a  surprise  to  many. 
Already  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  which  previously 
flowed  to  Chifu  has  been  diverted  to  Kiao-chou.  The  output 
of  coal  from  the  Wei-hsien  and  Po-shan  districts  has  not  yet 
attained  to  large  dimensions,  but  the  fields  give  good  promise. 

The  proximity  of  Kiao-chou  to  Port  Arthur  led  to  four  Rus- 
sian vessels  seeking  its  shelter,  where  they  were  still  interned  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  strength  of  the  German  guards  on  the  railroad  was  in- 
creased during  the  year,  and  events  in  Manchuria  have  by  no 
means  tended  to  Germany's  abating  her  pretensions  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Shan-tung. 
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VII.  WEI-HAI-WEI  (BRITISH). 

In  consequence  of  the  Custom  House  at  Shanghai  refusing 
to  grant  drawbacks  on  goods  in  transit  to  Wei-hai-wei,  attention 
was  called  to  its  pecuhar  status,  and  the  Chinese  Government, 
after  some  correspondence  had  been  exchanged,  definitely  recog- 
nised it  as  a  foreign  port  on  the  same  footing  with  Hong-Kong. 
As  its  lease  to  the  British  Government  is  co-terminous  with  that 
of  Port  Arthur  to  the  Russian  Government,  there  are  questions 
still  open  to  discussion  regarding  its  future.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  British  Fleet  from  the  port  in  August,  1904,  when  the  naval 
battle  between  the  Russian  and  Japanese  Fleets  was  in  imme- 
diate prospect  caused  some  anxiety  as  to  its  possible  abandon- 
ment. After  the  battle  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  shipwrecked 
Russian  destroyer  made  their  way  to  the  port  and  were  interned 
there  before  being  shipped  off  to  Hong-Kong. 

The  administration  of  the  Colony  was  still  conducted  on  the 
most  modest  scale :  the  Foreign  Staff  consisting  of  fourteen 
persons,  whose  salaries  amounted  to  about  3,800Z.,  a  sum  which 
even  the  existing  revenue  suflSced  to  meet ;  and  the  grant  in 
aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  Colony  had  been  reduced  from  12,000/. 
to  6,000Z. 

VIII.  FRENCH  INDO-CHINA. 

The  railroad  from  Saigon  to  Bien-Hoa-Anloo  was  opened  in 
January.  The  construction  of  the  Red  River  line  to  Lao-kai 
and  thence  to  Meng-tzu  and  Yun-nan  Fu  was  actively  hurried 
on,  several  hundred  Europeans — French,  Greek  and  Italian — 
being  employed  in  the  works  on  the  line. 

The  coal  mines  at  Hongay  give  employment  to  about  2,500 
men,  and  the  output  of  coal  from  Mongson  is  about  100  tons 
per  day. 

A  short  crop  in  rice  interfered  with  the  continuance  of  the 
steady  progress  of  the  Colony,  which  had  enabled  it  in  the  pre- 
vious five  years  to  pay  40,000,000  frs.  as  a  military  contribution. 

W.  R.  Carles. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AFRICA   (with   MALTA). 
I.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

In  importance  and  in  interest  the  affairs  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Colony  overshadowed  those  of  the  other  Colonies  in 
South  Africa,  and  in  the  space  here  at  command  must  receive 
priority  and  fuller  treatment  in  order  to  do  any  justice  to  the  per- 
spective of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  The  year  opened  gloomily 
— the  darkness,  however,  relieved  by  a  ray  of  hope  founded  on  the 
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prospects  of  Chinese  immigration  for  the  mines,  to  the  principle 
of  which  the  Legislative  Council  had  committed  itself  at  the 
close  of  1903.  Lord  Milner  was  then  extremely  anxious  about 
the  financial  position  of  the  Colony,  owing  chiefly  to  the  slow 
recovery  of  the  mining  industry  and  agriculture  after  the  war — 
a  slowness  which  the  mine-owners  attributed  to  the  shortage 
of  native  labour  for  underground  purposes.  The  High  Com- 
missioner informed  the  Colonial  OflSce  that  the  immediate 
prospect  was  very  bad.  There  was  complete  stagnation  in 
commerce  and  enterprise  and  the  railway  revenue  had  fallen 
heavily.  The  result  was  that  there  would  be  a  deficit  of 
680,273/.  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Eiver  Colony  Budget. 
Lord  Milner  advised  a  reduction  in  the  strength  of  the  South 
African  Constabulary  and  a  postponement  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment of  the  plan  to  call  up  an  instalment  (of  10,000,000Z.) 
of  the  30,000,000Z,  which  the  Transvaal  had  agreed  to  pay  as  a 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  If  the  loan  of  10,000,000/. 
which  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  mining  magnates,  under 
the  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  were  then  floated 
the  Colony  would  be  unable  to  pay  the  interest.  Lord  Milner 
was  convinced  that  the  Transvaal  desired  to  discharge  the 
obligation  to  provide  the  30,000,000/. ;  but  if  the  Imperial 
Government  insisted  upon  the  compact  being  carried  out  at 
present  a  crisis  would  arise  which  **  while  putting  a  most  for- 
midable weapon  into  the  hands  of  the  disaffected,**  would 
permanently  injure  the  strong  attachment  of  the  loyal  popula- 
tion to  the  Mother  Country.  But  if  the  Government  took  the 
initiative  of  postponing  the  issue  it  would  strengthen  the  wish 
of  the  well-affected  to  discharge  the  debt  as  soon  as  means  were 
available,  ''  and  would  increase  the  likelihood  of  its  ultimate 
discharge  without  a  quarrel.*' 

The  remarkable  significance  of  Lord  Milner's  language,  as 
indicating  the  tone  aiid  temper  of  the  Band  population,  was 
promptly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Lyttelton.  Having  regard  to  local 
feeling  and  the  heavy  deficit  he  saw  no  alternative  to  postpon- 
ing the  issue.  This,  telegraphed  Lord  Milner,  **  relieves  me 
greatly.**  As  for  1904-5,  **  a  deficit  can  and  must  be  avoided.*' 
He  was  totally  averse  to  further  demands  on  the  British  tax- 
payer, and  for  the  avoidance  of  further  deficits  looked  to  the 
all-round  reduction  of  expenditure.  The  Constabulary,  at  any 
rate,  could  be  reduced  to  5,000  men  without  loss  of  efficiency. 
It  would  be  futile  to  emphasise  the  disillusionment  created  by 
this  revelation  of  unalterable  facts ;  but  disappointment  at  the 
non-realisation  of  Lord  Milner's  sanguine  expectations  of  pros- 
perity at  the  conclusion  of  peace  speedily  disappeared  in  the 
concentration  of  activity  upon  the  desperate  remedy  of  Asiatic 
labour.  Lord  Milner  asked  for  permission  to  introduce  an 
Ordinance  for  its  importation.  He  had  '*  no  shadow  of  doubt  ** 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  to  which  the  Council  had  come 
on  the  Farrar  resolution  of  December,  1903.     The  remedy  was 
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not  in  itself  desirable,  but  a  prolongation  of  the  existing 
state  of  things  made  inevitable  a  considerable  exodus  of  the 
white  population.  Opposition  to  Asiatic  labour  had  died  down  ; 
Boer  opinion  was  at  least  divided ;  Bhodesia  was  in  favour  of 
the  importation  ;  Natal  was  unwilling  to  interfere  in  the  con- 
troversy ;  in  Cape  Colony  alone  was  there  marked  hostility,  and 
this  was  due  to  the  general  election  in  that  Colony,  the  Bond 
seeking  to  make  up  for  the  disfranchisement  of  many  of  its  sup- 
porters by  bidding  for  the  native  vote.  As  the  Progressives 
could  not  afford  to  lose  the  native  vote  they  also  were  probably 
against  Asiatic  labour  being  introduced  into  South  Africa.  Lord 
Milner,  in  effect,  roundly  condemned  Cape  opposition  to  the 
policy  as  insincere,  and  swept  it  aside  as  unworthy  of  regard. 

In  these  circumstances,  following  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  Transvaal  should  deal  with  its  labour 
diflficulties  on  its  own  lines,  Mr.  Lyttelton  did  not  see  his  way 
to  withhold  permission  for  the  introduction  of  an  Ordinance 
regulating  the  importation  of  Chinese.  An  Ordinance  was 
therefore  introduced,  and  a  resounding  controversy  arose,  re- 
garding which  Lord  Milner,  in  a  series  of  vigorous  despatches 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  took  a  resolute  line — emphasising  the 
facts  which  told  in  favour  of  the  experiment  and  minimising 
the  weight  of  the  opposition  to  it.  Unquestionably  his  most 
cogent  arguments  lay  in  the  deficit,  and  a  hint  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  compelled  to  rely  on  its  present  financial  resources  he 
could  not  say  what  might  happen  afterwards  in  the  direction  of 
requests  for  contributions  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  He 
could  certainly  avoid  any  suggestion  on  those  lines  for  the 
present  financial  year  ;  but  his  plain  meaning  was  that  without 
Asiatic  labour  and  the  revival  it  was  expected  to  bring  the  new 
Colonies  would  become  a  burden  upon  the  home  taxpayer. 
Asiatic  labour,  he  argued,  was  a  proved  necessity.  The  Native 
Labour  Association  had  made  ''  unparalleled  efforts  '*  to  obtain 
recruits,  but  notwithstanding  these,  stagnation,  if  not  absolute 
dechne,'in  the  numbers  recruited  had  been  reached  during  1903, 
And  though  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  gold  output 
during  the  months  in  which  the  native  labour  roll  had  been 
lengthened,  that  output  had  again  become  stationary.  The 
immediate  outlook  was  decrease  not  increase.  Volumes  might 
be  written  as  to  whether  there  were  or  were  not  sufficient  black 
labourers  in  South  and  Central  Africa  for  the  requirements  of  the 
Band ;  but  ''  the  fact  remains  that  a  sufficient  number  cannot 
be  got,  and  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  being  got," 

Lord  Milner,  in  fact,  saw  his  way  to  complete  adoption  of 
the  views  of  the  mine-owners  ;  his  argumentative  weapons  were 
drawn  from  their  armoury  and  he  employed  them  with  charac- 
teristic energy  and  dexterity.  Native  opinion  was  a  negligible 
quantity ;  that  of  the  Boers  was  marked  by  considerable  cunning. 
It  may  well  be  epitomised  by  a  smnmary  of  the  views  of  General 
Botha,  who  had  been  represented  as  pro-Asiatic.     He  advised 
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the  Boers  to  take  uo  part  in  the  agitation,  not  to  sign  petitions 
for  or  against  the  Ordinance,  and  to  leave  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  the  importation  of  Chinese  to  the  Government.  *'  This 
question,"  he  said,  **  is  possibly  going  to  cause  the  greatest  mis- 
chief in  our  country,  and  we  can  in  no  manner  make  ourselves 
accessories."  But  his  counsel  was  not  universally  followed, 
nor  did  he  finally  act  upon  it  himself,  for  in  common  with  other 
influential  Boers — ex-generals  and  other  signatories  of  the  peace 
compact — he  signed  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Boers  were  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  Asiatics  under  whatever  restrictions.  The 
impartiality  of  the  Labour  Commission  was  impugned,  its  find- 
ings rejected,  and  opposition  to  the  Ordinance  based  on  the 
ground  that  Asiatic  labour  would  prevent  the  Transvaal  from 
ever  becoming  a  white  man's  country.  They  were  most  anxious 
that  the  Imperial  Government  should  not  remain  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  the  Boer  people  were  in  favour  of 
the  Ordinance,  which  the  Boer  people  regarded  as  **  a  public 
calamity  of  the  first  magnitude,  for  which  the  temporary  slack- 
ness of  the  labour  market  forms  no  excuse." 

This  protest  being  communicated  by  Lord  Milner  to  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  the  latter  instructed  that  a  reply  should  be  sent  to 
the  effect  that  it  had  been  proved  that  the  supply  of  labour  for 
the  mines — the  mainstay  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country — could 
not  now,  or  in  the  near  future,  be  obtained  from  existing  South 
African  sources,  and  that  the  Transvaal  could  not  sit  still  and 
do  nothing  until  a  decision  had  been  taken  under  self-governing 
institutions.  The  situation  admitted  of  no  delay ;  the  Trans- 
vaal had  had  every  opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinions  ;  the 
views  of  all  sections  had  been  carefully  considered,  and  in  the 
absence  of  fresh  evidence  the  British  Government  could  not 
admit  the  claims  of  the  signatories  to  the  communication  to 
speak  on  the  subject  on  behalf  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Boer  population.  Whatever  weight  attached  to  their 
opinions  was  minimised  by  the  fact  that  they  had  refrained 
from  coming  forward  until  it  was  too  late  to  subject  their  views 
to  public  discussion.  Nor  could  Mr.  Lyttelton  recognise  as  well 
founded  the  grounds  on  which  they  based  their  objections  to 
Asiatic  labour.  The  reply  seems  to  have  been  effective.  At 
any  rate,  during  the  debates  on  the  Ordinance,  the  Boers  re- 
mained apathetic. 

The  **  Ordinance  to  Regulate  the  Introduction  into  the  Trans- 
vaal of  Unskilled  non-European  Labourers  "  passed  through  its 
stages  in  the  Legislative  Council  without  substantial  opposition 
or  criticism.  The  mining  industry  and  the  official  hierarchy 
were  as  one  ;  and  with  two  such  forces  in  harmonious  operation 
dissentient  opinion  was  almost  silenced.  We  will  briefly  sketch 
the  leading  principles.  The  ordinance  defined  **  Labourer  *'  to 
mean  a  **  male  person  belonging  to  a  non-European  race,  other 
than  one  of  the  races  indigenous  to  Africa   south  of  12  de- 
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grees  north  of  the  Equator,  introduced  into  the  Transvaal, 
under  contract  of  service.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Labourers  for  the  general  administration  of 
the  Ordinance.  The  introduction  of  labourers  could  only  be 
made  by  persons  holding  licence,  which  licence  would  only  be 
granted  subject  to  the  provision  of  suitable  housing  accommoda- 
tion, and  the  payment  of  100/.  for  the  licence  ;  no  labourer  was 
to  be  employed  elsewhere  than  in  the  Witwatersrand  district, 
and  under  a  contract  signed  by  the  labourer.  So  long  as  the 
latter  remained  in  the  Colony  he  was  to  be  employed  only  on 
unskilled  labour  in  the  exploitation  of  minerals ;  was  to  serve 
only  the  person  introducing  him ;  and  on  the  termination  of  his 
contract  was  to  be  returned  without  delay,  at  the  expense  of 
the  importer,  to  his  country  of  origin.  No  contract  was  to  be 
for  a  period  longer  than  three  years,  renewable  for  a  further  two 
years  ;  all  contracts  were  to  be  in  the  prescribed  form,  and 
registered  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent.  Importers  could 
transfer  their  rights  under  the  contracts  to  other  licensed  im- 
porters, but  not  at  a  profit.  Labourers  were  debarred  from 
holding  any  mining,  trading  or  other  licence,  or  from  acquiring 
the  lease  or  freehold  of  any  land,  building  or  fixed  property, 
or  any  mynpacht  claim,  or  any  right  whatever  to  minerals  or 
precious  stones,  whether  by  himself  or  by  others  for  him.  Each 
labourer  was  to  be  provided  with  a  passport  of  identification, 
renewable  yearly  by  the  importer,  who  had  to  keep  elaborate 
registers  and  make  periodical  returns  to  the  Superintendent. 
Labourers  were  to  reside  only  on  the  premises  where  they  were 
employed,  and  could  only  leave  such  premises  by  permit,  hold- 
ing good  for  not  more  than  forty-eight  hours.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  return  of  the  labourers  to  their  country  of  origin, 
the  importer  having  to  enter  into  a  bond  with  two  sureties  to 
cover  all  expenses.  Wide  powers  were  reserved  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  compulsory  return  of  recalcitrant  or  otherwise 
useless  or  undesirable  labourers ;  and  for  the  punishment  of 
deserters  and  those  who  may  refuse  to  return  to  their  place 
of  origin. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  a  series  of  regulations  under  the 
Ordinance.  These  were  to  govern  the  granting  of  licences, 
registration  of  labourers,  passports,  inspection  of  dwellings, 
enforcement  and  renewals  of  contracts,  return  of  labourers  and 
their  families  to  their  country  of  origin,  the  keeping  of  the 
registers,  medical  supervision  of  the  labourers,  housing,  clothing, 
rations  and  sanitary  precautions,  the  protection  of  the  property 
and  rights  of  labourers,  care  of  the  sick  and  injured,  prevention 
of  desertion,  and  like  matters  coming  within  the  administration 
of  the  Ordinance.  For  any  breach  of  these  regulations  labourers 
might  be  fined  not  more  than  20Z.,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
six  months  ;  on  other  transgressors  there  might  be  inflicted  a  fine 
of  100/.,  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  forfeiture  of  licence, 
and  disqualification  from  holding  any  such  licence  in  future. 
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Finally  the  Ordinance  set  forth  a  long  list  of  offences  and  pre- 
scribed penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Thus  any  person 
who  employs  labourers,  otherwise  than  on  unskilled  labour  in  the 
exploitation  of  minerals,  becomes  liable  to  a  fine  of  500/.,  or  two 
years'  imprisonment.  The  like  penalties  attached  to  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  land,  or  mining  rights  to  a  labourer,  or  to  any  one 
holding  such  land  or  rights  on  behalf  of  a  labourer.  But  nothing 
in  the  Ordinance  was  to  apply  to  the  introduction  of  British 
Indians  to  be  employed  on  railway  construction  and  other  public 
works  sanctioned  by  the  Government. 

Before  the  Regulations  were  finally  framed  China  had  some- 
thing to  say  upon  them.  She  claimed  under  the  treaty  of  1860 
that  regulations  for  the  protection  of  Chinese  emigrants  should 
be  settled  in  concert  with  her  and  advised  the  Chinese  Minister 
in  London  accordingly.  The  claim  was  readily  conceded  by 
the  Government  and  the  Ordinance  submitted  to  the  Legation. 
Chang-Ta-J6n  found  it  unobjectionable,  but  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  Consuls  or  Consular  Agents  to  watch  over  the  welfare 
of  the  immigrants,  and  made  specific  suggestions  to  this  end. 
This  was  agreed  to  in  principle  and  conferences  were  held  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  at  which  the  Kegulations  were  settled  in  detail. 
They  need  not  concern  us  further  than  to  say  that  within  the 
lines  of  the  Ordinance  they  contained  minute  stipulations  pro- 
tective of  the  interests  of  the  labourers. 

Objection  to  the  introduction  of  Asiatic  labour  also  came 
from  some  of  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Seddon,  with  characteristic 
impulsiveness,  sent  a  strong  telegram  of  protest,  and  the  Federal 
Legislature  of  Australia  passed,  in  both  branches,  a  resolution 
recording  grave  objection  to  the  proposal  until  a  referendum  of 
the  white  population  had  been  taken  on  the  subject,  or  respon- 
sible Government  had  been  granted.  Mr.  Lyttelton  made 
tactful  replies,  basing  his  inability  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of 
Australasia  on  the  ground  that  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
Transvaal  was  exceptional,  and  that  the  Ordinance  was  in  en- 
tire harmony  with  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  the  white 
population  of  the  country. 

While  waiting  for  the  Eoyal  Assent  to  the  Act  the  mine- 
owners  proceeded  vigorously  with  their  plans  for  the  importation 
of  Chinese  and  got  ships  and  men  in  readiness.  It  was  proposed 
to  limit  the  experiment  to  the  introduction  of  10,000  labourers 
and  to  import  more  if  it  succeeded.  The  Royal  Assent  was 
published  on  March  12.  We  may  here  note  that  the  gold  out- 
put of  the  Transvaal  for  the  month  of  February  was  196,614 
ounces,  of  the  value  of  834,739Z.  The  total  number  of  natives 
employed  at  the  mines  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  69,696. 
The  first  shipload  of  coolies  sailed  from  Hong-Kong  on  May 
25—1,055  all  told. 

Meanwhile  the  difficulties  of  the  country  had  been  further 
complicated  towards  the  end  of  March  by  an  outbreak  of  plague 
in  Joh^^uQesbi^rg,  with  isolated  cases  elsewhere.    But  as  plague* 
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infected  rats  had  been  found  at  intervals  since  May,  1903,  the 
authorities  were  prepared  for  an  epidemic,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  having  a  site  for  hospital  and  isolation  camp  ready  for  use. 
Dr.  W.  C.  C.  Pakes,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Johannes- 
burg, supported  by  a  body  of  medical  assistants  with  special 
experience  of  plague  in  India  and  elsewhere,  grappled  with 
the  evil  with  much  promptitude  and  energy  and  succeeded  in 
restricting  it,  though  there  were  many  deaths  among  both 
whites  and  natives.  Thanks  to  their  efforts  the  danger  passed 
as  the  year  wore  on,  and  plague  disappeared.  It  had  not,  how- 
ever, died  away  when  the  Chinese  began  to  arrive,  and  great 
alarm  was  felt,  though  happily  the  fears  of  a  general  outbreak 
were  not  realised. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  the  new  Chinese  element  it  will  be 
convenient  here  to  take  stock  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
country.  The  attitude  of  the  Boer  population,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  discerned  through  the  mist  which  enshrouds  South  African 
politics,  continued  to  be  somewhat  enigmatical.  Though  there 
IS  no  active  disloyalty  it  cannot  be  said,  nor  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  races  is  complete. 
The  Boer  is  tenacious  of  his  lost  ideals,  and  his  secretive  habit 
of  mind  bars  the  way  to  a  frank  understanding  and  harmonious 
co-operation.  Moreover,  the  race  is  at  enmity  with  itself,  though 
there  has  been  some  diminution  of  rancour  between  the  two 
sections  known  as  the  **  handsoppers  "  and  the  guerillas.  The 
former  have  patched  up  a  peace  with  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  which  excommunicated  burghers  who  surrendered  or 
who  had  served  in  the  National  Scouts.  A  public  confession 
of  their   **  sin  "  was   demanded   of   them  by  their   intolerant 

Eastors,  but  this  was  refused,  and  a  compromise  was  arranged 
y  which  private  confession  was  held  to  be  sufficient  to  entitle- 
them  to  the  Sacrament.     Without  such  confession  their  lot  in 
the  country  districts  was  that  of  religious  and  social  ostracism. 

An  instructive  light  on  the  condition  of  the  country  was 
thrown  by  the  proceedings  of  a  Conference  held  on  May  25 
between  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  and  the  members  of  the  Farmers'  Congress 
— a  body  which  comprises  the  leading  Boers  in  the  various 
districts  of  the  Colony  and  many  who  played  a  leading  part  in 
the  war.  General  Botha,  who  acted  as  spokesman,  denied  that 
the  Boers  sat  sulking  on  their  farms  and  would  do  nothing  for 
the  progress  of  the  country.  Their  wish  was  not  to  obstruct 
the  Government,  but  to  co-operate  with  it.  Sir  Arthur  Lawley 
offered  them  a  cordial  welcome,  and  accepted  their  assurances 
of  co-operation  with  gratitude,  disavowing  any  belief  that  an 
incident  at  Lydenburg  had  rightly  been  interpreted  as  sympto- 
matic of  an  intention  of  the  Boers  to  revolt.  Various  members 
of  the  Congress  then  addressed  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
support  of  resolutions  which  they  had  passed,  and  from  which 
we  select  what  appear  the  most  important.    No.  I.  reiterated 
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the  protest  made  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  when  he  was  in  South 
Africa  against  the  placing  of  the  30,000,000Z.  war  debt  on  the 
land  before  granting  responsible  government.  No.  II.  asked 
that  the  indigent  Boers,  and  widows  and  orphans  of  Boers 
who  had  fallen  in  the  war,  should  receive  more  indulgent 
monetary  treatment.  No.  III.  asked  that  arms  and  ammunition 
should  be  issued  under  licence  in  districts  where  there  was  a 
large  native  population.  No.  IV.  objected  to  the  importation  of 
Chinese  labour  as  a  very  dangerous  step  which  should  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  been  taken  without  the  consti- 
tutional approval  of  the  people  of  the  Transvaal.  And  No.  V. 
asked  for  the  incorporation  of  Swaziland  into  Transvaal  terri- 
tory, for  the  better  protection  of  land  and  mining  rights  held 
by  Boers.  The  speeches  made  in  support  of  these  and  other 
requests  were  moderate  and  conciliatory. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  will  be  seen  from  Sir  Arthur 
Lawley's  address.  As  to  the  war  debt  he  reminded  them  that 
the  Government  had  already  shown  that  they  did  not  mean  to 
exact  this  obligation  until  the  country  was  able  to  discharge  it. 
A  claim  having  been  made  by  one  of  the  speakers  that  the 
compensation  money  provided  under  the  Treaty  of  Vereeniging 
should  be  applied  only  to  those  who  then  laid  down  their  arms, 
was  courteously,  but  decisively,  rejected  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  The  Boer  leaders  signed  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  all 
the  burghers,  and  the  Government  declined  to  limit  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  treaty  to  those  Boers  who  had  held  out  until 
then.  Under  the  terms  of  surrender  3,000,000Z.  had  been  set 
aside  to  supply  the  people  with  food,  shelter,  stock,  seed  and 
implements.  Not  a  penny  of  the  sum  had  been  spent  on  ad- 
ministration. Further,  the  Imperial  Government  had  granted 
2,000,000Z.  as  compensation  to  British  subjects,  foreign  subjects 
and  natives.  In  addition  there  was  5,000,000Z.  to  be  devoted, 
out  of  the  guaranteed  loan,  to  repatriation,  and  a  further 
2,000,000Z.  provided  by  the  War  Office  to  pay  out  burghers 
with  whom  special  agreements  had  been  made  during  the 
war ;  and  yet  another  sum  of  2,500,000Z.  to  discharge  receipts 
given  by  the  military.  So  that  altogether  14,500,000/.  had 
been  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  the  country,  and  practically 
the  whole  of  the  sum  had  been  expended  in  making  good  the 
ravages  of  the  war.     The  above  covers  resolution  No.  II. 

With  regard  to  arming  the  Boers  in  the  Kaffir  districts.  Sir 
Arthur  Lawley  said  that  where  individuals  had  shown  good 
cause  for  the  view  that  rifles  were  necessary  for  their  protection 
rifles  had  been  allowed,  but  he  deprecated  any  general  extension 
of  this  practice,  knowing  no  country  in  the  civilised  world  where 
the  civil  population  is  armed  with  the  military  rifle.  In  dis- 
tricts such  as  Lydenburg,  Petersburg  and  Waterburg,  many 
hundreds  of  rifles  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  he  was  under  the  impression  that  where  reasonable  cause 
for  this  had  been  shown  the  safety  of  the  farmers  bad  been 
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secured.  After  an  allusion  to  the  subject  of  education,  on  which 
Sir  Arthur  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  Government  would 
retain  in  its  own  hands  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the  Boers 
were  informed  that  the  Swaziland  and  Chinese  labour  ques- 
tions were  awaiting  the  decision  of  his  Majesty's  Government. 
Nothing  further  was  volunteered  on  these  topics.  Sir  Arthur 
Lawley's  speech  covered  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects.  Re- 
garded broadly  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  conference  was 
that  it  gave  expression  to  Boer  dissatisfaction  that  any  part  of 
the  3,000,000/.  already  referred  to  should  have  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  burghers  and  their  families  who  had  accepted  the 
status  of  British  subjects  before  the  surrender  at  Vereeniging. 
The  Farmers*  Congress,  in  fact,  showed  that  there  was  still 
much  bitter  hostiUty  towards  the  handsoppers  and  ex-National 
Scouts. 

The  financial  facts  bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  River  Colonies  were  stated  by  Lord  Milner  at 
the  opening  of  the  Inter-Colonial  Council  on  May  31.  He 
stated  that  the  contributions  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Council  —  i.e.  J  for  both  Colonies  —  was  870,000/.  instead  of 
the  1,020,000/.  as  estimated.  This  difiference  would  reduce 
the  Transvaal  deficit  to  trifling  proportions,  and  while  the 
Transvaal  would  thus  be  paying  its  way  the  finances  of  the 
Orange  River  Colony  would  show  a  substantial  surplus.  By 
the  reduction  of  the  Constabulary  Force  to  5,000  men  there  had 
been  a  saving  of  250,000/.  for  the  year.  The  estimated  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  1904-5  was  2,500,000/.— 300,000/.  less  than  the 
previous  year  and  lower  by  the  same  figure  than  the  original 
estimate.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  liabilities  on  loan  account 
would  be  31,000,000/.  The  High  Commissioner  estimated  the 
Consolidated  Revenue  at  6,570,000/. — a  figure  which  he,  as  **  an 
incorrigible  optimist,"  thought  too  low.  Railway  receipts  were 
estimated  at  1,520,000/.  After  providing  250,000/.  for  improve- 
ments there  would  be  1,270,000/.  to  be  handed  to  the  Inter- 
Colonial  Council.  This  sum,  with  other  items,  would  leave 
1,180,000/.  to  be  provided  by  the  two  Colonies,  the  Transvaal 
having  to  find  1,000,000/.  This  he  thought  it  could  do  and 
have  a  small  balance  left.  These  calculations  were  on  the 
assumption  that  the  ensuing  year  would  be  worse  than  its 
predecessor. 

The  Estimates  were  discussed  in  the  Council  and  Sir  George 
Farrar  made  a  strong  attack  on  the  Railway  Estimates,  severely 
criticising  the  administration  of  the  railway  department.  Much 
of  the  attention  of  the  Inter-Colonial  Council  was  engaged  by 
the  report  of  a  Select  Committee,  which  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  existing  3  feet  6  inch  gauge  for  all  new  lines 
and  the  construction  of  Hght  lines  of  a  cheaper  character  to 
connect  with  the  main  lines.  But  the  committee  advised  that 
such  light  lines  constructed  by  public  enterprise  should  receive 
no  State  guarantee,  though  subsidies  proportionate  to  the  traffic 
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they  brought  shoald  be  contribated  by  the  chief  lines  which 
they  served  and  by  towns  and  areas  benefited  by  them.  Lord 
Miiner  desired  that  a  State  guarantee  be  given,  but  the  Council 
decided  against  him  on  that  point.  Touching  the  question  of 
reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  railways  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Inter-Colonial  Council  acted  upon  the  criticisms  of  Sir 
George  Farrar,  and  reconunended  the  appointment  of  an  auditor 
and  treasurer,  these  recommendations  leading  to  the  retirement 
of  Sir  Percy  Girouard,  the  head  of  the  depeirtment  since  the 
war.  Sir  Percy's  work  was,  however,  warmly  eulogised  by 
Lord  Miiner.  On  the  vote  for  the  Constabulary  some  members 
of  the  Council  urged  the  extinction  of  the  Force.  Lord  Miiner, 
while  denying  that  the  Force  was  in  any  way  intended  as  a 
menace  to  the  Boers,  declared  that  it  would  gradually  be  elim- 
inated. A  reduction  of  the  recruiting  office  vote  by  3,600/.  was 
eifected  by  the  Council,  and  in  other  directions  drastic  economies 
were  made. 

From  this  stage  we  have  to  record  the  progress  of  the  Trans- 
vaal under  the  changed  conditions  brought  about  by  Chinese 
labour.  The  Tweddcde  arrived  at  Durban  with  1,049  coolies  on 
June  18,  and  the  labourers  were  drafted  in  batches  to  the  mines, 
where  housing  had  been  provided  for  them  under  the  elaborate 
regulations  to  which  reference  has  previously  been  made.  The 
contract  of  service  fixed  the  wage  at  1<.  a  day  of  ten  hours, 
and  defined  holidays  to  be  Sundays  and  six  other  days  for 
Chinese  festivals.  It  stipulated  that  piecework  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  day  wages  by  mutual  agreement.  The  rate  of  Is, 
per  day  was  to  be  raised  to  1^.  6d,  if  within  six  months  the 
labourers'  average  earnings  did  not  equal  50^.  a  man  for  thirty 
working  days  of  ten  hours  each.  The  Tweddale  consignment 
was  reported  to  consist  of  a  fine,  orderly  and  well-behaved  set 
of  men.  But  a  few  were  detained  at  Durban  because  of  a  slight 
outbreak  of  beri-beri.  They  brought  no  women  vnth  them. 
Their  arrival  was  referred  to  in  hopeful  terms  by  Sir  Arthur 
Lawley  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Trans- 
vaal on  June  23.  Notwithstanding  the  depression,  he  thought 
the  Colony  was  returning  to  normal  conditions.  Bepatriation 
had  been  completed  ;  and  few  were  now  dependent  on  Govern- 
ment relief.  The  plague  that  had  decimated  the  cattle  in  the 
country  districts  was  declining.  Native  affairs  were  satisfactory, 
and  the  Kaffirs  loyal  and  law-abiding.  Education  was  progress- 
ing. There  were  29,000  children  at  school— double  the  number 
under  the  Boer  Government,  and  the  figure  was  increasing. 
The  gold  and  diamond  output  was  revivmg. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  simultaneously  with  the 
question  of  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  the  matter  of 
representative  institutions  had  been  mooted.  With  the  actual 
arrival  of  the  Chinese  the  question  entered  on  a  new  phase.  If 
such  an  introduction  should  only  have  taken  place,  if  at  all, 
under  representative  government,  it  was,  it  was  argued,  all  the 
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more  necessary  that  such  a  government  should  exist  now  that 
the  importation  was  a  fact.  The  agitation  for  self-government 
henceforth  grew  in  volume ;  but  those  who  had  the  greatest 
financial  interests  at  stake  in  the  Colony  were  cautious,  if  not 
distrustful.  Thus  Mr.  Abe  Bailey,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Eng- 
land late  in  June,  argued  that  an  election  in  the  near  future 
would  certainly  proceed  on  racial  lines.  There  were  fourteen 
Dutch  to  ten  British,  and  he  calculated  that  87^  per  cent,  of 
the  Dutch  would  vote,  and  only  47J  per  cent,  of  the  British. 
One  Boer  would  equal  two  British  when  it  came  to  voting. 
Assuming  that  there  would  be  a  Parliament  of  thirty-six,  one- 
third  nominated  and  two-thirds  elected  of  the  twenty-four 
elected  Members,  fifteen  would  be  Dutch  and  nine  British. 
And  after  a  trial  of  this  representative  system  there  would  be 
a  demand  for  fully  responsible  government,  when  the  British 
would  be  in  a  hopeless  minority.  The  speech  made  a  deep 
impression  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  it 
seemed  that  in  the  former  country  opinion  was  sharply  divided 
upon  the  inadvisability  of  any  change  at  all  in  the  form  of 
government.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  21,  Mr. 
Lyttelton  announced  that  it  had  been  decided  by  the  Cabinet 
to  grant  representative  institutions ;  but  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  state  the  details  before  the  close  of  the  session.  Fend- 
ing further  developments  it  may  be  noted  that  late  in  the  year 
rumours  of  Lord  Milner's  impending  retirement  were  current. 
These,  however,  were  based  on  no  new  fact.  It  was  known 
when  Lord  Milner  returned  to  South  Africa  in  1903  that  he 
would  seek  relief  from  his  labours  at  a  stage  when  the  destinies 
of  the  new  Colonies  could  be  committed,  under  due  safeguards, 
to  their  white  inhabitants  ;  and  that  with  the  advent  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  there  would  be  a  new  High  Commissioner. 
Having  regard  to  the  expected  introduction  of  modified  repre- 
sentative institutions  early  in  1905,  the  treatment  of  this  aspect 
of  afi^airs  may  be  brought  to  a  close  by  a  quotation  from  a  Times 
telegram  in  late  November,  announcing  the  programme  of  the 
Moderate  party  in  the  Transvaal.  The  following  are  the  planks 
of  the  Platform  :  ''  Maintenance  of  the  British  flag  ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  representative  government  on  liberal  and  fair  lines 
with  a  view  to  preparing  the  way  for  the  grant  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible  of  the  freest  and  fullest  form  of  responsible 
government ;  recognition  of  the  principle  that  all  voters  shall 
have  the  same  privileges  and  their  votes  the  same  value  ;  a  firm 
and  just  native  and  Asiatic  policy  in  accordance  with  South 
African  ideas ;  support  for  every  measure  that  tends  to  make 
the  Transvaal  a  white  man's  home ;  and,  finally,  the  opposing 
of  interference  in  the  afifairs  of  the  Transvaal  by  party  politi- 
cians elsewhere.  The  manifesto  is  signed  by  many  influential 
names,  including  those  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Samuel  Evans,  Sir 
A.  Wools-Sampson,  Mr.  Niven  and  Mr.  St.  John  Carr." 

It  will  be  convenient  at  this  stage  to  recount  the  history  of 
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a  question  which  raises  the  vital  principle  of  equal  opportunities 
in  the  Transvaal  for  all  subjects  of  the  British  Empire;  and 
before  doing  so  to  remind  the  reader  that  one  of  the  principal 
complaints  against  the  late  Boer  Government — one  of  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  the  war  and  the  overthrow  of  that  Government 
— was  that  the  London  Convention  was  violated  by  the  disabili- 
ties imposed  on  British  Indians  as  to  residence  and  freedom  to 
pursue  their  legitimate  callings.  Were  such  disabilities  to  be 
re-imposed  under  the  British  regime  9  If  so,  how  could  that  be 
done  with  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Government  ?  If  such 
sanction  were  given,  would  not  the  Imperial  Government  be  false 
to  the  principle  for  which  the  war  was  waged,  and  false  also  to 
subjects  of  the  King  whose  rights  under  the  London  Convention 
had  been  urged  with  vigour  and  eloquence  by  the  self-same 
Government  and  enforced  by  right  of  conquest?  If  it  were 
withheld,  as  in  logic  it  must  be,  what  if  the  Transvaal  went  its 
own  way  ?  In  such  an  event  what  real  validity  and  force  was 
there  in  the  Imperial  connection  ?  Would  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  a  defiant  attitude  by  the 
Anglo-Boer  Transvaal,  resort  to  coercion  as  it  had  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Boer  oligarchy?  Would  the  Transvaal  in  such 
circumstances  stand  alone  ?  Might  not  South  Africa  unite  on 
the  issue  of  excluding  Asiatics  as  citizens  ?  And  in  such  a  case 
would  not  South  Africa  be  lost  to  the  Empire  ?  The  issues  are 
suggested  thus  interrogatively  in  order  to  give  due  significance 
to  the  necessarily  bald  narrative  that  follows. 

In  the  Transvaal  Legislative  Council,  on  July  5,  a  motion 
was  introduced  asking  the  Government  to  take  steps  imme- 
diately to  prevent  the  further  influx  of  Asiatics  other  than 
Chinese  labourers,  and  to  introduce  legislation  to  restrict  the 
trading  privileges  of  Asiatics.  The  Government  deprecated  the 
discussion ;  negotiations  were  proceeding  with  the  Home  authori- 
ties, which  would  be  hampered  by  any  formal  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  Council.  The  motion  was,  therefore,  withdrawn ; 
but  it  represented  very  strong  feelings  entertained  against  the 
British  Indians  by  the  trading  classes,  particularly  in  the  smaller 
towns,  who  found  their  businesses  undermined  by  their  Indian 
competitors.  Early  in  August  the  subject  was  again  brought 
before  the  Council,  which  passed  a  resolution  '*  that  the  un- 
restricted issue  of  licences  to  Asiatics  will  only  result  in  the 
elimination  to  a  great  extent  of  the  white  trader,  and  that  the 
Secretary  to  the  Colonies  be  requested  to  appoint  a  conamission 
of  influential  persons  in  England  to  visit  the  Transvaal  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  whole  question  and  upon  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  policy  indicated  in  the  Colonial 
Secretary's  despatch,  and  that,  pending  the  commission's  report, 
authority  should  be  given  to  introduce  legislation  suspending 
the  further  issue  of  licences  to  Asiatics.''  The  pohcy  thus  re- 
ferred to  was  defined  by  Mr.  Lyttelton  in  a  despatch  which 
appeared  in  a  Blue-book  published  in  England  on  August  26, 
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together  with  a  strong  anti-Indian  review  of  the  question  by  Sir 
Arthur  Lawley — a  review  on  which  Lord  Milner  founded  a 
series  of  arguments  for  the  regulation  of  Indian  immigration. 
The  documents  showed  that  the  attitude  of  the  white  traders  of 
the  Transvaal  was  to  a  very  large  extent  shared  by  those  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  country  ;  and  further,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Government  of  India  had  warmly  protested 
against  the  treatment  of  British  Indians  under  the  new  rigime 
as  well  as  against  the  proposals  for  their  exclusion. 

The  whole  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Indians 
was  ably  dealt  with  by  the  Indian  Government  and  also  by  Sir 
M.  Bhownaggree  (M.P.  for  North-East  Bethnal  Green)  in  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  their  case  in  letters  to  the  Colonial 
Office.  These  letters  demonstrated  beyond  cavil  that  the  Indians 
now  in  the  Transvaal  were  not  a  whit  better  off  so  far  as  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  London  Convention  to  them 
was  concerned  than  they  were  under  Mr.  Kruger.  Indeed,  even 
if  allowance  is  made  for  possible  exaggeration  of  their  grievances, 
the  probability  is  that  their  lot  had  been  worsened.  It  had 
certamly  been  worsened  by  the  prospect  of  exclusion — by  an 
agitation  which  threatened  the  Indian  traders  with  banishment 
and  debarred  the  soil  of  the  new  Colonies  from  them  except 
under  conditions  parallel  with  those  governing  the  importation 
of  Chinese — conditions  which,  as  applied  to  British  subjects, 
whether  white  or  Indian,  would  be  extremely  degrading.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  Sir  M.  Bhownaggree's  documents  and  those 
from  the  Indian  Government  without  concluding  that  the  logic 
of  the  matter  demanded  the  enforcement  of  the  principles  of 
the  Convention,  even  against  the  will  of  the  white  inhabitants, 
particularly  as  the  latter  had  conceded  the  principle  of  Asiatic 
immigration  by  importing  Chinese.  But  against  this  had  to  be 
set  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  Indian  traders  were  ruining  the 
white  shop  and  storekeeping  class,  and  that  if  that  process  con- 
tinued indefinitely  this  valuable  element  in  a  white  South  Africa 
would  be  driven  out.  Moreover  the  temper  of  the  whites  had 
to  be  considered.  They  were  solid  on  the  question  of  not  allow- 
ing themselves,  or  any  important  section  of  them,  to  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  country  by  a  form  of  racial  competition  which  they 
regarded  as  unfair,  even  though  it  might  be  unfair  only  in  the 
sense  that  the  competing  race  need  not  make  heavier  profits  than 
would  allow  of  a  few  handsful  of  daily  rice  and  such  clothing  as 
the  East  Indian  requires. 

The  fact  that  they  had  barred  the  Chinaman  from  any  form 
of  property  ownership  and  trading  showed  that  they  meant 
to  be  the  dominating  race,  and  would  use  Asiatics  only  for  the 
purpose  of  exploiting  their  labour — would,  indeed,  at  all  costs 
prevent  them  from  becoming  competitors  with  the  whites. 
Moreover,  representative  government  was  bound  to  come.  It 
was  a  condition  of  the  peace  that  the  Imperial  Government 
should  grant  it  in  due  course ;  and  the  Colonial  Office  had 
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repeatedly  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  treatment  of  inferior 
races  was  a  matter  for  the  Colonists  themselves  to  decide.  No 
exception  whatever  was  made  in  the  interest  of  British  Indians, 
though  it  could  not  have  been  imagined  by  statesmen  that  to 
put  those  Indians  on  a  level  with  Europeans  in  the  course 
of  the  great  argument  with  Mr.  Kruger  carried  with  it — 
at  least  in  the  minds  of  Colonists  from  whom  full  self- 
government  could  not  be  withheld — an  undertaking  that  such 
equality  would  follow  in  practice  if  the  result  were  detrimental 
to  white  interests.  The  difficulty  must  have  been  foreseen,  at 
least  by  any  one  who  had  read  Mr.  Beitz's  despatches — a  reper- 
tory of  argument  for  the  men  who  now  clamoured  for  restriction 
even  to  the  point  of  exclusion. 

Mr.  Ljrttelton  had,  therefore,  a  very  difficult  subject  to  deal 
with,  for  whatever  he  did  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
probability,  amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  that  the  Transvaal 
whites  would,  in  the  long  run,  get  their  own  way,  unless — an 
inconceivable  theory — they  were  coerced  into  acceptance  of  the 
contentions  urged  by  the  Indian  Government.  He  went  as  far 
as  he  could  go  to  satisfy  the  Transvaal,  ^ving  his  sanction  to 
the  introduction  of  legislation  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
restricting  the  influx  of  Indians  in  the  future.  The  method 
would  be  that  of  excluding  Indians  who  could  not  satisfy  a 
language  test  in  a  European  tongue  only.  Any  alternative  test 
in  an  Indian  literary  tongue  was  not  to  be  allowed.  Obviously 
only  very  few  Indians  would  be  able  to  cross  a  barrier  such  as 
this — practically  none  if  the  tests  were  at  all  severe,  or  were 
applied  by  officials  who  were  determined  to  keep  Indians  out, 
and  who  knew  that  any  straining  of  the  law  would  have  the 
support  of  Transvaal  opinion.  But  as  to  Indians  already  in  the 
Transvaal,  Mr.  Lyttelton  would  permit  of  no  tampering  with 
their  rights — **  rights  urged  with  great  earnestness  and  for  many 
years  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  both  here  and  in  South 
Africa,  and  which  have  now  been  established  by  high  judicial 
authority,  the  correctness  of  whose  decision  has  not  been 
challenged.*'  This  is  not  at  all  satisfactory,  for  under  the 
British  regime,  as  Sir  M.  Bhownaggree  abundantly  proves,  there 
had  been  an  actual  curtailment  of  the  rights  enjoyed,  in  theory 
if  not  altogether  in  practice,  under  Mr.  Kruger.  Again,  if  the 
rights  claimed  in  the  London  Convention  were  to  be  confirmed 
to  Indians  already  in  the  Transvaal,  why  not  also  to  those  on 
their  way  there,  or  intending  to  go  in  the  future  ?  The  London 
Convention  applied  to  all  British  subjects,  irrespective  of  race, 
creed,  colour,  lan^age.  It  gave  full  liberty  to  all  subjects  of  the 
Crown  ''  with  their  families  to  enter,  travel  or  reside  in  any  part  ** 
of  the  Transvaal.  That  right  was  no  longer  to  exist.  The  Trans- 
vaal was  to  be  closed  to  a  British  subject — to  an  Indian  because 
he  was  an  Indian.  What,  therefore,  becomes  of  the  solidarity 
of  an  Empire,  certain  subjects  of  which,  numbering  many  mil- 
lions, have  no  right  of  access  to  a  particular  part  of  the  Empire  ? 
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Apart,  also,  from  its  political  interest  the  question  becomes 
of  importance  because  of  its  geographical  significance,  sub- 
tropical and  tropical  Africa  being  the  most  likely  ground  into 
which  the  redundant  millions  of  India  may  overflow  with  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  and  to  the  territories  under  the  British 
flag.  Moreover  it  is  to  those  very  territories  north  of  the  Zam- 
besi that  British  Indians  have  been  encouraged  to  go.  It  was 
Indian  labour  that  built  the  railway  from  Mombassa  to  the 
Lakes.  Much  of  the  trade  of  British  East  and  Central  Africa 
is  in  Indian  hands,  and  far-seeing  men  predict  a  large  incursion 
of  the  East  Indian  races  into  Africa.  At  present,  however,  it 
seems  certain  that,  despite  the  protests  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, they  will  be  debarred  from  entering  the  Boer  Colonies. 
Legislation  has  not  yet  been  carried  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton's  despatch,  and  at  this  sta^e  the  matter  must  be  left,  though 
to  bring  the  story  up  to  date  it  may  be  added  that  a  **  National 
Convention  "  was  held  on  the  subject  in  Pretoria  in  November, 
and  passed  resolutions  hostile  to  Asiatic  traders.  It  admitted, 
however,  the  principle  of  compensation  to  Indian  bazaars  which 
it  might  be  found  desirable  to  remove  in  the  interests  of  white 
traders.  The  Convention  proposed  that  Asiatic  immigration 
should  be  prohibited,  except  under  terms  of  the  Labourers'  (i.e., 
Chinese)  Act — thus  totally  excluding  Indians  and  voting  for 
something  which  the  Imperial  Grovemment  does  not  find  it 
possible  to  grant. 

Reverting  to  the  progress  of  Chinese  immigration  and  its 
efl^ect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  country  we  need  not  follow  the 
arrival  of  immigrants  ship  by  ship,  nor  enter  into  any  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  settled  down  to  work  at  the  mines 
beyond  sajang  that  their  conduct  was  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory, that  they  remained  comparatively  free  from  disease, 
and  that  the  mine-owners  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  experiment.  All  things  considered  the  immigra- 
tion had  worked  smoothly.  It  must  be  recorded,  however, 
that  late  in  December  there  was  an  imeute  in  one  of  the  com- 
pounds, caused,  it  was  said,  by  the  Chinese  trespassing  in  a 
Kaffir  location.  Some  lives  were  lost,  but  the  details  of  the 
trouble  lacked  verification.  An  official  statement,  issued  at  the 
end  of  October,  showed  that  13,000  Chinese  were  at  work  on  the 
Rand.  At  the  close  of  the  year  this  number  had  risen  to  over 
20,000,  and  further  shiploads  were  on  their  way.  Recruiting 
among  natives  had  also  been  proceeded  with  vigorously,  over 
10,000 — a  record  number — having  been  brought  to  the  mines 
during  October.  This  influx  of  labour  led  to  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  employment  of  whites  in  the  mines.  The  effect 
was  shown  also  m  the  exports,  which  increased  in  value  to 
12,933,229^.  for  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  as  com- 
pared with  9,184,241i.  for  the  corresponding  nine  of  1903.  Gold 
accounted  for  11,671, 129i.,  and  diamonds  729,393Z.  But  as  indi- 
cating the  long  duration  of  the  ecouoinic  crisis  in  the  Tr^.nsvaal  it 
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should  be  said  that  the  imports  for  the  first  half  of  1904  were 
of  the  value  of  6,842,042^  only,  as  against  ll,415»044i.  in  the 
first  half  of  1903.  The  Customs  receipts  for  the  first  six  months 
were  852,427Z.  as  against  1,138,352Z. 

On  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  interests  of  white  labour  in 
relation  to  the  influx  of  Chinese  the  evidence  is  somewhat  con- 
flicting, but,  taking  Lord  Milner  as  a  guide,  the  fact  is  clear 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  white  employment.  Writing 
to  a  correspondent  under  date  September  26  Lord  Milner  said  : 
''  The  introduction  of  7,000  Chinese  has  led  to  an  increase  of 
1,000  white  men ;  of  these,  on  the  average,  half  are  married. 
Assuming  500  are  unmarried  and  500  married,  with  an  average 
of  four  per  family,  this  means  3,000  white  people  living  in  a 
prosperous  condition  who  were  previously  out  of  work,  or  not 
in  the  country  at  all  But  this  is  not  the  whole  story. »  Every 
1,000  white  men  engaged  in  the  mines  involve  a  population  of 
equal  number,  and  probably  considerably  more,  m  subsidiary 
industries,  as  artisans,  traders,  etc.  Of  these  men  even  a  larger 
proportion  are  married  than  is  the  case  with  miners.  All  told, 
there  are  at  least  8,000  to  10,000  people  who  have  found  em- 
ployment and  the  means  of  livelihood  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
importation  of  7,000  Chinese.'*  Later  facts  confirm  this  view, 
and  it  may  be  said  generally  that  as  the  labour  supply  has 
become  more  abundant  the  avenues  for  white  employment  have 
multiplied.  The  year  closed  with  an  absence  of  acute  distress 
among  whites  on  the  Band  and  with  more  hopeful  prospects  for 
all  classes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of  Chinese  labour — a  per- 
tinacious but  diminishing  body — still  claimed  that  the  Chma- 
man  was  in  fact  ousting  the  whites  from  the  mines  and  could 
cite  specific  instances  where  this  had  been  the  result  of  the 
importations,  and  was,  indeed,  the  avowed  policy  of  some  of 
the  mine-owners.  They  argued  that  under  the  new  conditions 
it  was  becoming  increasingly  unlikely  that  South  Africa  would 
be  a  white  man's  country.  Less  has  been  heard  of  this  ideal, 
and  it  is  no  injustice  to  the  mine-owners  as  a  body  to  infer  that 
they  are  more  or  less  indifferent  to  its  realisation. 

Among  other  events  of  the  year  it  may  be  mentioned  that  an 
extra  session  of  the  Inter-Colonial  Council  was  held  at  Bloem- 
fontein  in  November  when  Lord  Milner  made  a  striking  speech 
on  the  necessity  of  improving  the  railway  communications  of  the 
new  Colonies.  The  Council  approved  of  the  construction  of  the 
lines  from  Pretoria  to  Bustenburg  and  Krugersdorp  to  Maf eking, 
and  authorised  the  Bailway  Conmiittee  to  enter  into  any  suitable 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Bloemfontein  to 
Kimberley. 

The  Legislative  Council  of  the  Orange  Biver  Colony  was 
opened  on  June  27.  The  Budget  statement  showed  that  the 
actual  revenue  for  1903-4  had  been  861,0002.  as  against  the 
estimate  of  563,0002.,  the  former  figure  being  more  than  double 
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that  of  the  former  Free  State  Government.  The  expenditure 
was  745,000^.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  116,000/.,  of  which  80,000i. 
had  been  applied  as  loans  to  the  smaller  municipalities  for  public 
works.  The  Colony  had  spent  950,000^  on  land  settlement 
during  the  year,  gaining  9,650  settlers,  and  had  supported  4,000 
people  on  rehef  works  at  a  cost  of  300,000/.  Over  2,600,000/. 
had  been  received  from  the  military  authorities  as  compensa- 
tion.  The  revenue  for  1904-5  was  estimated  at  771,700/.,  and  the 
expenditure  at  760,000/.,  including  large  increases  for  education 
and  agriculture.  But  these  financial  fsicts  were  not  inconsistent 
with  discontent  and  much  grumbling  in  the  rural  districts, 
chiefly  from  the  landless  class  of  Boers  and  those  who  did  not 
think  they  had  been  treated  with  sufficient  liberality  by  the 
Government  in  the  matter  of  repatriation  and  compensation. 
This  topic  is,  however,  sufficiently  treated  above  in  the  account 
of  the  Farmers*  Conference,  and  it  is  enough  to  note  a  recru- 
descence of  dissatisfaction  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Becovery 
from  the  effects  of  the  war  was  indeed  painfully  slow,  especially 
outside  Johannesburg.  Among  the  causes  which  militated 
against  prosperity  were  the  operations  of  the  shipping  "  ring," 
controlled  by  the  Union  Castle  Company.  This  combination 
has  long  been  vigorously  attacked  by  South  Africans  as  a  method 
of  exacting  exorbitant  freights,  and  in  November  an  Inter- 
Colonial  Conference  was  held  at  Johannesburg  which  passed 
condemnatory  resolutions.  The  "  ring,"  however,  has  stoutly 
defended  itself,  and  its  downfall  is  not  yet  accomplished. 

Other  incidents  of  the  year  were  the  visits  of  the  Princess 
Christian  and  of  Lord  Boberts,  the  former  to  see  the  grave  of 
her  son  and  the  latter  to  traverse  the  country  over  which  he  had 
fought.  Both  were  well  received  by  all  classes,  British  and 
Boers  alike. 

In  December  the  body  of  Mr.  Kruger  was  removed  for  final 
interment  to  Pretoria,  and  lay  in  state  there.  The  ceremony 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  demonstration  of  respect  by  the 
population  of  the  Colonies,  but  political  feeling  seems  to  have 
been  kept  well  in  reserve. 

The  settlement  of  the  future  of  Swaziland  was  determined 
during  the  year.  Embabaan  is  to  be  the  capital,  and  Transvaal 
laws  are  to  be  enforced,  the  country  being  mapped  out  into 
magisterial  districta  Native  law  is  to  prevail  in  native  dis- 
putes. A  Commission  is  to  inquire  into  concessions,  and  mean- 
while all  concessions  purporting  to  be  exempt  from  Customs 
duties  are  suspended.  The  Government  have  the  right  to  ex- 
propriate concessionaires  on  a  pre-war  valuation  basis.  A  loan 
IS  to  be  raised  on  the  revenues  of  Swaziland.  Minerals  from 
concessions  are  to  be  subject  to  a  10  per  cent,  profit  tax  and 
a  royalty  of  2J  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  rent  of  the  conces- 
sion. A  Proclamation  putting  this  settlement  into  effect  made 
detailed  provision  for  administration,  and  for  the  protection  of 
native  agricultural  and  grazing  rights. 
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Early  in  the  year  an  arran^ment  was  arrived  at  with  the 
Government  of  Portugal  to  delimit  the  boundary  between  South 
and  North-Eastern  Rhodesia  and  Portuguese  South  Africa — a 
task  which  was  expected  to  occupy  two  years.  During  the  year 
progress  was  made  in  the  arbitration  by  the  King  of  Italy  as  to 
the  ownership  of  the  country  north  of  the  Victoria  Falls  and 
west  of  the  Upper  Zambesi — an  area  of  about  750,000  square 
miles,  the  British  claim  being  that  up  to  the  20th  parallel 
belongs  to  Lewanika,  King  of  Barotseland,  an  ownership  con- 
tested by  Portugal,  which  denies  that  the  Barotseland  kingdom 
extends  west  of  the  Zambesi. 

In  Cape  Colony  the  year  opened  with  the  results  of  the 
general  election  not  finally  known.  They  gave  the  Progressives 
a  majority  of  five.  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  the  Premier,  was 
among  the  rejected  candidates,  who  included  also  Mr.  Douglas, 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works ;  Mr.  Schreiner,  who  was 
to  have  been  the  leader  of  an  Independent  party  ;  and  two  Bond 
leaders  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Merriman  and  Mr.  Sauer.  The 
moral  of  the  elections  lay  in  the  defeat  of  the  Bond,  and  the 
opportunity  they  gave  to  the  Progressives  to  re-adjust  the 
electoral  system  so  as  to  secure  a  less  grotesque  representation 
of  opinion.  The  necessity  for  redistribution  was  pointedly  put 
in  an  article  in  the  Times  which  showed  that  the  capital  of  the 
Colony  returned  one  Member  for  every  3,400  voters,  while 
Victoria  East  returned  one  Member  for  every  390  voters.  Port 
Elizabeth  was  only  a  little  better  off  than  Cape  Town,  and  Vry- 
burg  only  a  little  less  favoured  than  Victoria  East.  The  10,900 
electors  of  the  great  commercial  centre  were  represented  by  four 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  the  944  farmers  and  petty  trades- 
men of  Vryburg  were  represented  by  two.  In  other  words,  eswh 
of  the  two  Members  for  Vryburg  spoke  for  472  constituents, 
while  each  of  the  four  Members  for  Port  Elizabeth  spoke  for 
2,750. 

The  Sprigg  Ministry  having  resigned  a  new  Ministry  was 
formed,  with  Dr.  Jameson  as  Premier,  in  charge  of  Native 
Affairs ;  Colonel  Crewe  as  Colonial  Secretary ;  Mr.  Walton  as 
Treasurer ;  Mr.  Victor  Wools- Sampson,  Attorney-General ;  Dr. 
Smartt,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works ;  Mr.  Fuller,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  ;  and  Sir  Lewis  Mitchell,  Minister  without  port- 
folio— the  latter  selection  being  a  tribute  to  financial  ability. 
The  work  before  the  Ministry  was  the  passing  of  an  indemnity 
Bill  for  past  unauthorised  expenditure,  while  the  operation 
of  the  Constitution  was  in  partial  suspension,  and  new  legisla- 
tion for  the  remedy  of  representative  anomalies.  Pariiament 
was  summoned  for  March  4.  Trade  was  bad,  and  the  financial 
outlook  unpromising.  The  Governor's  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  emphasised  the  need  for  redistribution,  and  fore- 
shadowed strict  economy  in  the  Estimates.  An  Additional  Seats 
Bill  was  introduced  which  provided  three  additional  seats  in  the 
Council  and  twelve  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  latter  to 
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be  distributed  chiefly  in  the  larger  towns.  Elections  were  to 
follow  the  promulgation  of  the  new  Act.  After  persistent  ob- 
struction by  the  Bond  party,  which  stood  to  suflfer  severely, 
though  not  unjustly,  by  redistribution,  the  Bill  passed  its  second 
reading  on  March  29  by  42  votes  to  34.  The  Bill  passed  its 
Committee  stage  without  amendment  (April  15),  and  was  finally 
passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  on  April  21.  There  had  been 
much  debate  at  the  opening  of  the  session  on  the  Chinese 
Labour  question,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Dr.  Jameson  justi- 
fied his  opposition  to  the  proposal  as  an  election  cry  by  carry- 
ing a  Bill,  with  Bond  as  well  as  Progressive  support,  providing 
for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  from  Cape  Colony.  Coming  to 
Finance,  Mr.  Walton's  Budget  statement  early  in  May  esti- 
mated the  deficit  for  the  year  ending  in  June,  1904,  at  825,864Z., 
and  a  further  deficit  of  675,339Z.  for  the  year  ending  June,  1905. 
The  Colony,  he  said,  would  emerge  but  slowly  from  its  period  of 
depression.  The  Estimated  Revenue  was  9,717, lOOZ.  and  Ex- 
penditure 10,392,439Z.  Additional  taxes  were  necessary,  and  he 
proposed  an  excise  duty  on  beer  and  spirits,  and  a  graduated 
income  tax — sixpence  in  the  pound  on  incomes  between  500L 
and  IjOOOi.,  and  Is.  on  incomes  above  1,000/.  This  tax  would 
yield  270,000Z.,  of  which  the  De  Beers  Company  would  pay 
more  than  half.  This  proposal  was,  however,  modified,  so  that 
incomes  under  1,000Z.  were  exempt,  those  from  1,000Z.  to  2,000Z. 
paying  6d.,  above  2,000Z.  and  under  5,000Z.  9d.,  and  above  5,000Z. 
Is,     The  Bill  passed  in  this  form. 

Dr.  Jameson  visited  the  Transvaal  in  June.  On  his  return, 
while  denying  that  he  had  entered  into  any  arrangement  for 
pooling  interests  with  the  Transvaal,  he  said  that  the  discus- 
sions in  which  he  had  taken  part  led  him  to  the  belief  that 
unification  or  Federation  was  the  common  goal  of  all. 

The  elections  for  the  additional  seats  created  by  the  Act 
passed  in  April  took  place  in  July,  and  yielded,  as  was  expected, 
an  increase  in  the  Ministerial  majority. 

The  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30  amounted  to 
27,500,OOOZ.— 10,000,000Z.  less  than  in  the  previous  year  ;  and 
the  exports  to  24,339,000Z.,  as  against  19,697,000Z.  These  ex- 
ports include  Transvaal  gold.  The  imports  for  the  nine  months 
ending  September  30  were  of  the  value  of  16,956, 143Z.,  a  de- 
crease of  10,311,673Z.,  as  compared  with  1903.  The  exports, 
including  Transvaal  gold,  were  20,030,310Z.,  an  increase  of 
588,187Z.,  due  mainly  to  gold. 

It  will  be  well  to  put  on  record  here  the  results  of  the  revised 
census  returns  of  1904.  They  show  that  in  the  whole  of  British 
South  Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi  the  white  population  num- 
bers 1,135,016  and  the  coloured  population  5,198,175.  In  Cape 
Colony  only  the  white  population  numbers  579,741  and  the 
coloured  population  1,830,063.  The  census  returns  for  the  Brit- 
ish South  African  Colonies  other  than  Cape  Colony  are  as  fol- 
lows ;  Transvaal  300,225  whites  and  1,053,975  coloured  ;  Natal, 
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97,109  whites  and  1,011,645  coloured  ;  Ehodesia,  12,623  whites 
and  593,141  coloured  ;  Orange  River  Colony,  143,419  whites 
and  241,626  coloured  ;  Basutoland,  895  whites  and  347,953 
coloured ;    Bechuanaland,  1,004  whites  and  119,772  coloured. 

In  Natal  the  estimated  expenditure  for  1904-5  figured  at 
6,270,821Z.,  including  2,000,000i.  on  loan  expenditure,  and  the 
estimated  ordinary  revenue  at  4,172,355i.  The  Budget  speech 
of  Mr.  Sutton,  Prime  Minister  and  Treasurer,  in  May,  gave  the 
final  figures  and  showed  an  estimated  surplus  for  1903-4  of 
150,0O0Z.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1904-5  was  4,172,000Z.,  ex- 
cluding land  sales,  and  the  ordinary  expenditure,  4,145,000Z.  Of 
the  loan  expenditure  of  over2,000,000Z.,  1,052,000Z.  was  allotted 
for  railways  and  701,000Z.  for  harbour  works.  The  Ministry 
underwent  reconstruction  in  November,  Mr.  L'Estrange  be- 
coming Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Maydon  Railway  Minister,  and 
Mr.  Leuchars  Minister  for  Public  Works  and  Native  Affairs. 

In  Rhodesia  the  most  hopeful  facts  of  the  year  were  the 
progress  made  in  carrying  the  railway— Erroneously  known 
as  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway — northward  across  the  Victoria 
Falls,  which  have  now  been  bridged — at  no  small  loss,  appar- 
ently, of  the  picturesque — and  the  discovery  of  what  may 
possibly  be  a  rich  alluvial  gold  area.  The  Budget  speech  of 
Mr.  Newton,  the  Treasurer,  in  Jime,  gave  the  value  of  the 
imports  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1904,  as  1,576,000Z.,  as 
against  1,858,000Z.  for  the  previous  year.  The  actual  revenue 
for  the  financial  year  was  434,550Z.  as  compared  with  an  esti- 
mate of  530,000Z.  The  expenditure  was  738,632Z.  as  against 
an  estimate  of  739,097Z.  The  revenue  for  1904-5  was  estimated 
at  539,000Z.,  and  expenditure  at  683,000Z.  The  new  goldfields 
are  at  Fern  Spruit,  thirteen  miles  south  of  Victoria.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  discovery  has  been  tested  over  a  small  area,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  territory  was 
being  made  by  the  experts  of  the  Chartered  Company.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  railway  had  been  carried  north  of  the 
Victoria  Falls,  and  it  was  expected  to  reach  Ealomo,  the  ad- 
ministrative seat  of  North- West  Rhodesia  (Barotseland),  early 
in  1905.  Ealomo  is  100  miles  north  of  the  Zambesi,  and  from 
there  an  extension  has  been  decided  upon  to  Broken  Hill,  250 
miles  to  the  north-east.  The  administration  of  the  Chartered 
Company  is  not  regarded  with  unalloyed  satisfaction  by  the 
settlers,  and  proposals  have  been  discussed  for  the  expropriation 
of  the  company.  This,  however,  is  a  question  of  the  future 
rather  than  of  the  immediate  past.  Broadly  speaking,  Rhodesia 
has  **  marked  time  '*  during  the  year,  and  the  roseate  hopes  of  its 
pioneers  still  lack  realisation.  But  that  is  the  experience  of  all 
new  countries. 

II.  EGYPT  AND  THE  SOUDAN. 

By  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  April  8  Egypt  has  finally 
escaped  from  the  shackles  of  the  Dual  Control,      The  part  of 
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be  distributed  chiefly  in  the  larger  towns.  Elections  were  to 
follow  the  promulgation  of  the  new  Act.  After  persistent  ob- 
struction by  the  Bond  party,  which  stood  to  suflfer  severely, 
though  not  unjustly,  by  redistribution,  the  Bill  passed  its  second 
reading  on  March  29  by  42  votes  to  34.  The  Bill  passed  its 
Committee  stage  without  amendment  (April  15),  and  was  finally 
passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  on  April  21.  There  had  been 
much  debate  at  the  opening  of  the  session  on  the  Chinese 
Labour  question,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Dr.  Jameson  justi- 
fied his  opposition  to  the  proposal  as  an  election  cry  by  carry- 
ing a  Bill,  with  Bond  as  well  as  Progressive  support,  providing 
for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  from  Cape  Colony.  Coming  to 
Finance,  Mr.  Walton's  Budget  statement  early  in  May  esti- 
mated the  deficit  for  the  year  ending  in  June,  1904,  at  825,864/., 
and  a  further  deficit  of  675,339/.  for  the  year  ending  June,  1905. 
The  Colony,  he  said,  would  emerge  but  slowly  from  its  period  of 
depression.  The  Estimated  Revenue  was  9,717, lOOZ.  and  Ex- 
penditure 10,392,439/.  Additional  taxes  were  necessary,  and  he 
proposed  an  excise  duty  on  beer  and  spirits,  and  a  graduated 
mcome  tax — sixpence  in  the  pound  on  incomes  between  500/. 
and  1,000/.,  and  Is.  on  incomes  above  1,000/.  This  tax  would 
yield  270,000/.,  of  which  the  De  Beers  Company  would  pay 
more  than  half.  This  proposal  was,  however,  modified,  so  that 
incomes  under  1,000/.  were  exempt,  those  from  1,000/.  to  2,000/. 
paying  6d.,  above  2,000/.  and  under  5,000/.  9c/.,  and  above  5,000/. 
Is,     The  Bill  passed  in  this  form. 

Dr.  Jameson  visited  the  Transvaal  in  June.  On  his  return , 
while  denying  that  he  had  entered  into  any  arrangement  for 
pooling  interests  with  the  Transvaal,  he  said  that  the  discus- 
sions in  which  he  had  taken  part  led  him  to  the  belief  that 
unification  or  Federation  was  the  common  goal  of  all. 

The  elections  for  the  additional  seats  created  by  the  Act 
passed  in  April  took  place  in  July,  and  yielded,  as  was  expected, 
an  increase  in  the  Ministerial  majority. 

The  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30  amounted  to 
27,500,000/.— 10,000,000/.  less  than  in  the  previous  year  ;  and 
the  exports  to  24,339,000/.,  as  against  19,697,000/.  These  ex- 
ports include  Transvaal  gold.  The  imports  for  the  nine  months 
ending  September  30  were  of  the  value  of  16,956,143/.,  a  de- 
crease of  10,311,673/.,  as  compared  with  1903.  The  exports, 
including  Transvaal  gold,  were  20,030,310/.,  an  increase  of 
588,187/.,  due  mainly  to  gold. 

It  will  be  well  to  put  on  record  here  the  results  of  the  revised 
census  returns  of  1904.  They  show  that  in  the  whole  of  British 
South  Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi  the  white  population  num- 
bers 1,135,016  and  the  coloured  population  5,198,175.  In  Cape 
Colony  only  the  white  population  numbers  579,741  and  the 
coloured  population  1,830,063.  The  census  returns  for  the  Brit- 
ish South  African  Colonies  other  than  Cape  Colony  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Transvaal,  300,225  whites  and  1,053,975  coloured ;  Natal, 
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97,109  whites  and  1,011,645  coloured  ;  Ehodesia,  12,623  whites 
and  593,141  coloured  ;  Orange  River  Colony,  143,419  whites 
and  241,626  coloured  ;  Basutoland,  895  whites  and  347,953 
coloured;    Bechuanaland,  1,004  whites  and  119,772  coloured. 

In  Natal  the  estimated  expenditure  for  1904-5  figured  at 
6,270,82U.,  including  2,000,000t  on  loan  expenditure,  and  the 
estimated  ordinary  revenue  at  4,172,355/.  The  Budget  speech 
of  Mr.  Sutton,  Prime  Minister  and  Treasurer,  in  May,  gave  the 
final  figures  and  showed  an  estimated  surplus  for  1903-4  of 
150,000Z.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1904-6  was  4,172,000/.,  ex- 
cluding land  sales,  and  the  ordinary  expenditure,  4,145,000/.  Of 
the  loan  expenditure  of  over  2,000,000/.,  1,052,000/.  was  allotted 
for  railways  and  701,000/.  for  harbour  works.  The  Ministry 
underwent  reconstruction  in  November,  Mr.  L'Estrange  be- 
coming Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Maydon  Railway  Minister,  and 
Mr.  Leuchars  Minister  for  Public  Works  and  Native  Affairs. 

In  Rhodesia  the  most  hopeful  facts  of  the  year  were  the 
progress  made  in  carrying  the  railway— Erroneously  known 
as  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway — northward  across  the  Victoria 
Falls,  which  have  now  been  bridged — at  no  small  loss,  appar- 
ently, of  the  picturesque — and  the  discovery  of  what  may 
possibly  be  a  nch  alluvial  gold  area.  The  Budget  speech  of 
Mr.  Newton,  the  Treasurer,  in  June,  gave  the  value  of  the 
imports  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1904,  as  1,576,000/.,  as 
against  1,858,000/.  for  the  previous  year.  The  actual  revenue 
for  the  financial  year  was  434,550/.  as  compared  with  an  esti- 
mate of  530,000/.  The  expenditure  was  738,632/.  as  against 
an  estimate  of  739,097/.  The  revenue  for  1904-5  was  estimated 
at  539,000/.,  and  expenditure  at  683,000/.  The  new  goldfields 
are  at  Fern  Spruit,  thirteen  miles  south  of  Victoria.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  discovery  has  been  tested  over  a  small  area,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  territory  was 
being  made  by  the  experts  of  the  Chartered  Company.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  railway  had  been  carried  north  of  the 
Victoria  Falls,  and  it  was  expected  to  reach  Ealomo,  the  ad- 
ministrative seat  of  North- West  Rhodesia  (Barotseland),  early 
in  1905.  Ealomo  is  100  miles  north  of  the  Zambesi,  and  from 
there  an  extension  has  been  decided  upon  to  Broken  Hill,  250 
miles  to  the  north-east.  The  administration  of  the  Chartered 
Company  is  not  regarded  with  unalloyed  satisfaction  by  the 
settlers,  and  proposals  have  been  discussed  for  the  expropriation 
of  the  company.  This,  however,  is  a  question  of  the  future 
rather  than  of  the  immediate  past.  Broadly  speaking,  Rhodesia 
has  **  marked  time  **  during  the  year,  and  the  roseate  hopes  of  its 
pioneers  still  lack  realisation.  But  that  is  the  experience  of  all 
new  countries. 

II.  EGYPT  AND  THE  SOUDAN. 

By  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  April  8  Eg3rpt  has  finally 
escaped  from  the  shackles  of  the  Dual  Control,      The  part  of 
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the  Agreement  relating  to  Egypt  should  be  put  on  the  record  for 
reference.     The  British  Government  made  a  declaration  that  it 
''had  not  the  intention  of  changing  the  political  situation  of 
Egypt,"  while  the  French  Government  declared  that  it  would 
not  impede  the  action  of  England  in  that  country  by  demand- 
ing that  a  term  should  be  fixed  for  the  British  occupation,  or 
in  any  other  way.     It  also  gave  its  adhesion  to  the  draft  of  the 
Khedivial  decree  appended  to  the  Agreement,  which  decree  set 
forth  the  guarantees  considered  necessary  for  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  holders  of  the  Egyptian  debt,  but  on  the  condi- 
tion that  after  the  enforcement  of  the  decree  no  modification 
vnll  be  allowed  to  be  introduced  without  the   assent  of   the 
Signatory  Powers  to  the  Convention  of  London  of  1886.      It 
was  agreed  that  the  general  direction  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
shall  continue  to  be  entrusted  to  a  French  savant,  and  that  the 
French   schools  in   Egypt  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  same 
liberty  as  in  the  past.      French  treaty  and  convention  rights 
were  to  be  respected  and  the  trade  of  France  was  to  enjoy 
equality  of  treatment  with  that  of  England  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  renewable  for  five-year  periods  successively  should  denun- 
ciation not  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  years.     The  free 
passage  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  emphasised  in  the  treaty.     An 
expository  statement  issued  by   Lord   Lansdowne  briefly  re- 
viewed the  occupation  of  Egypt  and  the  recovery  of  the  Soudan 
"  under  the  guidance  of  the  eminent  public  servant  who  has  for 
the  past  twenty  years  represented  his  Majesty's  Government  in 
that  country,"  and  showed  how  the  financial  administration  had 
been  complicated  by  the  Law  of  Liquidation  of  1880  and  the 
London  Convention  of  1885.     He  quoted  a  striking  passage 
from  Lord  Milner's  work,  '*  England  in  Egypt "  (which  by  the 
way  has  just  been  issued  in  a  new  edition  with  a  chapter  by  Sir 
Eldon  Gorst  bringing  it  up  to  date),  to  the  effect  that  the  past  • 
restrictions  in  the  spending  power  of  Egypt  had  hampered  the 
development  of   the  country,  and  entered  into  an  exhaustive 
statement  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Khedivial  decree  already  re- 
ferred to,  showing  that,  while  it  did  not  abolish  the  Caisse  de  la 
Dette^  the  functions  of  the   latter  would  in  future  be  strictly 
limited  to  receiving  certain  assigned  revenues  on  behalf  of  the 
bondholders  and  ensuring  the  due  payment  of  the  coupons.     An 
analysis  of  the  details  established  the  point  that  while  the  bond- 
holders would  have  their  rights  secured  on  the  most  stable  and 
secure  branch  of  the  Egyptian  revenue,  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment would  no  longer  be  hampered  in  the  administration  of  the 
Customs  and  railways,  and,  as  a  corollary,  the  mixed  adminis- 
tration which  had  hitherto  controlled  the  railways,  telegraphs 
and  port  of  Alexandria,  would  disappear.     In  effect  5,500,000/. 
of  accumulated  funds — economies  from  the  conversion  of  1890 
— would  be  liberated  from  the  Caisse  and  handed  over  to  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  use  as  it  thought  fit.     Further,  the 
consent  of  the  Caisse  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  raising 
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of  further  loans,  and  the  limit  on  expenditure  devised  by  the 
London  Convention  had  been  swept  away.  With  regard  to 
the  internal  rights  of  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  the  system  known 
as  the  Capitulations  and  comprising  the  Consular  Court  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  mixed  tribunals,  would  stand.  Lord  Cromer  had 
not  thought  the  time  ripe  for  organic  changes  in  this  connection, 
and  to  this  view  his  Majesty's  Government  had  acceded.  But 
whenever  Egypt  is  ready  for  a  legislative  and  judicial  system 
similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  other  civilised  countries  there  were 
suflBcient  grounds  for  counting  on  French  co-operation  in  effect- 
ing the  necessary  changes.  This  sunamary  vnll  suffice  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  the  effect  of  the  Agreement,  and  it  need 
only  be  added  that  while  the  assent  of  Austria,  Germany,  Italy 
and  Bussia  will  be  necessary  for  organic  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Egypt,  France  is  pledged  to  diplomatic  efforts  in 
general  support  of  British  pohcy  there. 

The  best — if  not  the  sole — guide  to  the  condition  of  Egypt 
and  the  Soudan  is  Lord  Cromer's  Annual  Beport.  The  last, 
written  in  February,  1904,  is  not  the  least  fascinating  of  a  series 
which  is  remarkable  for  firm  handling  and  lucid  exposition 
of  the  problems  of  government.  Our  present  purpose  is  better 
served  by  indicating  the  tenor  of  the  Beport  for  1903  than  by 
stringing  together  such  trivial  incidents  of  local  news  as  have 
been  reported  during  the  year  1904  in  the  English  press.  These 
may  be  compressed  into  the  statement  that  the  latter  year  has 
shown  an  advance,  slow  but  sure,  in  every  branch  of  adminis- 
tration throughout  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

First  as  to  the  financial  position.  The  revenue  for  1903 
was  E.  12,464,000^.,  the  largest  ever  collected  in  one  year.  The 
expenditure  was  E.  11,720,000^.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  E.  744,000Z. 
The  General  Beserve  Fund  stood  at  E.  2,701,000Z.,  of  which 
E.  1,794,000/.  was  pledged  to  future  expenditure.  The  credit 
balance  of  the  Special  Beserve  Fund  was  E.  2,128,000/.,  with 
E.  550,000Z.  pledged  to  future  expenditure,  chiefly  for  the 
Suakin-Berber  Bailway.  The  outstanding  capital  of  the  debt 
was  102,187,000/.,  of  which  8,804,000/.  was  held  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Debt  and  Financial  Department.  The  revenue 
for  1904  was  estimated  at  E.  11,500,000/.,  and  the  expenditure 
at  E.  11,410,000/.— a  surplus  of  E.  90,000/.  The  Legislative 
Council  had  worked  well,  notwithstanding  a  tendency  common 
to  most  representative  bodies  to  reduce  revenue  and  raise  ex- 
penditure. The  condition  of  the  fellaheen  was  still  progressive. 
There  was  a  decline  in  indebtedness,  but  the  population  was  con- 
gested and  was  disinclined  to  break  new  ground  in  the  cultivable 
area  of  the  Soudan,  which  in  Egypt  still  retains  an  evil  reputa- 
tion— the  memory  of  past  misgovemment.  The  Egjrptian  Civil 
Service  is  working  well  and  corruption  is  disappearing,  but 
there  is  a  disinclination  to  accept  responsibility  and  to  assume 
the  initiative.  The  Europeans  who  fill  the  higher  posts  are 
selected  for  their  special  qualifications,  but  in  the  Soudan  an 
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e£Fort  is  being  made  to  organise  a  European  Civil  Service  by 
giving  preference  in  the  matter  of  employment  to  young  men 
from  the  universities  who  have  made  some  progress  in  Arabic 
and  are  otherwise  suitable,  under  an  informal  system  arranged 
by  Lord  Cromer  with  Mr.  Browne,  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  at  Cambridge.  Slavery  in  Egypt  proper  is  now 
non-existent.  Crime,  however,  shows  an  unsatisfactory  in- 
crease, indirectly  due  to  reform  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
which  Lord  Cromer  suggests  is  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
requirements  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  inspire  a 
sufficient  degree  of  fear  amongst  the  criminal  class. 

Considerable  progress  is  being  made  in  education — of  the 
industrial  and  practical  rather  than  the  purely  literary  type. 
There  are  now  10,000  village  schools  in  the  country  and  their 
reorganisation  is  proceeding  vrith  good  results,  though  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done.  There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of 
technical  education.  A  remarkable  change  has  come  over 
Egyptian  opinion  in  favour  of  the  education  of  women.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  lack  of  teachers  rather  than  of  pupils. 
The  amount  to  be  spent  on  education  in  1904  was  E.  204,000/. 
— thrice  that  which  was  expended  in  this  direction  eighteen 
years  ago.  With  reference  to  the  Temple  of  Philee,  which,  so 
the  archaeologists  have  complained,  had  been  endangered  by  the 
new  works  on.  the  Nile,  Lord  Cromer  contends  that  many  por- 
tions of  the  Temple  must  have  fallen  before  long  but  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  foundations  undertaken  in  consequence  of 
the  construction  of  the  Assouan  Dam.  From  a  picturesque 
point  of  view  the  structure  may  possibly  have  lost  some  of  its 
former  charm,  but  the  interests  of  archaeology  have  gained  rather 
than  suffered. 

In  a  separate  report  on  the  Soudan  Lord  Cromer  states  that 
the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  the  Government  is  unexcep- 
tionable, and  they  show  keenness  in  improving  their  material 
condition.  The  population  is  now  estimated  at  only  1,870,000, 
as  against  8,525,000  prior  to  Dervish  rule,  disease  and  warfare 
accounting  for  this  startling  diminution.  The  cultivation  of 
cotton,  now  a  rain  crop,  will  be  greatly  facilitated  as  irrigation 
works  proceed.  Progress  has  been  made  on  the  Berber-Suakin 
Eailway,  and  Lord  Cromer  says  he  will  be  disappointed  if  the 
line  is  not  in  working  order  early  in  1906.  Until  the  line  is 
finished  further  extensions  cannot  be  imdertaken.  Lord  Cromer 
reiterates  his  criticisms  of  the  so-called  Cape  to  Cairo  Kailway. 
But  he  understands  that  the  project  has  been  abandoned,  and 
that  the  idea  now  is  communication  from  South  to  North  by 
rail  and  water.  In  that  case  the  Egyptian  and  Soudanese  part 
of  the  work  is  already  completed,  for  there  is  a  regular  tourist 
service  by  rail  and  river  from  Cairo  to  Gondokoro.  With 
regard  to  finance,  the  revenue  of  the  Soudan  was  estimated 
at  E.  428,000/.,  the  expenditure  E.  624,000Z.— a  deficit  of 
E.  196,000Z.  for  1903,  but  the  actual  deficit  was  E.  156,000Z. 
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The  total  civil  and  militaxy  charge  on  the  Egyptian  Treasury 
was  E.  309,000Z.  The  estimated  charge  in  1904  was  E.  380,000i. 
The  revenue  of  the  Soudan  shows  a  steady  upward  tendency. 
There  was  a  satisfactory  increase  in  trade  with  the  exception  of 
Kordofan  gum,  the  harvest  being  bad  and  the  markets  of  Europe 
overstocked. 

Captain  McMurdo,  the  head  of  the  Slavery  Department, 
reports  that  ''  there  has  been  a  marked  check  in  the  slave 
traffic."  Local  corps  of  mounted  Arabs  are  being  organised  for 
work  on  the  Abyssinian  frontier — which  is  generally  in  a  very 
disturbed  state — and  on  the  Kordofan  frontier.  With  regard  to 
Darfour,  from  whence  trouble  was  expected  (the  causes  were  re- 
moved, and  the  relations  between  the  Soudan  authorities  and  the 
Sultan  Ali  Dinar  aire  satisfactory),  Lord  Cromer  confirms  the 
reports  of  the  death  of  the  great  religious  Sheikh,  Senoussi, 
who  it  was  at  one  time  thought  would  set  ablaze  the  whole 
Soudanic  region,  the  French  and  British  spheres  alike.  Lord 
Cromer  concludes  by  significant  citations  of  the  opinions  of 
General  Gordon  and  Colonel  Stewart  that  the  Soudan  is  a  useless 
possession — **  ever  was  so  and  ever  will  be  so,'*  wrote  Gordon. 
But  Lord  Cromer  thinks  that  by  the  judicious  expenditure  of 
capital,  and  by  the  continuous  application  of  a  system  of 
government,  such  as  that  now  bemg  very  skilfully  directed 
by  Sir  Eeginald  Wingate,  **  the  future  of  the  country  will  be 
far  less  gloomy  than  was  predicted  by  the  two  authorities 
quoted  above.     But  progress  will  be  slow." 

Future  Public  Worlcs. — Sir  Wm.  Garstin  again  spent  several 
months  in  the  Soudan  in  1904.  For  the  past  five  years,  indeed, 
he  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  leading  members  of  his  staff 
in  further  study  of  the  hydrography  of  that  region  and  adjacent 
territories.  The  broad  result  of  his  studies,  influenced  as  they 
seem  to  have  been  by  Lord  Cromer's  views  as  to  possible  polit- 
ical difficulties  with  Abyssinia,  is  that  the  Lake  Tsana  project, 
described  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Annual  Register,  has 
definitely  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  Rosaires  reservoir 
scheme,  and  a  barrage  on  the  Blue  Nile.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  enter  at  length  into  this  matter ;  the  reader  should  obtain 
the  Blue-book  issued  in  August,  1904,  which  describes  the 
expeditions  undertaken  by  Sir  Wm.  Garstin  and  others  by  his 
direction,  and  formulates  his  revised  irrigation  proposals.  This 
programme  Lord  Cromer  thinks  may  safely  be  adopted,  in 
the  sense  that  the  aim  of  the  Egyptian  Government  should  be 
to  work  gradually  up  to  the  execution  of  the  schemes  proposed. 
Together,  the  works  projected  would  involve  an  estimated  ex- 
penditure of  E.  21,400,000^.— E.  13,000,OOOZ.  for  Egypt  and 
E.  8,400,000Z.  for  the  Soudan ;  but  the  expenditure  in  the 
Soudan  would  very  largely  benefit  Egypt.  The  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  the  various  schemes  when  completed  would  be,  it  is 
expected,  to  make  1,000,000  additional  acres  of  the  Soudan 
cultivable,   and  to  extend  the  cultivable  airea  of    Egypt  by 
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800,000  acres.  This  is  the  goal  towards  which  Lord  Cromer 
and  the  Egyptian  Government  are  moving.  **  All,"  however, 
''  that  it  is  proposed  to  do  for  the  moment,''  said  Lord  Cromer 
(writing  in  April,  1904),  "  is  to  spend  E.  24,000/.  a  year  on  the 
employment  of  a  competent  staff  to  examine  more  closely  into 
some  of  the  various  projects  to  which  Sir  William  Garstin  has 
directed  attention.  Subject  to  any  changes  which  the  result  of 
further  inquiry  may  necessitate,  an  attempt  will  be  made  in  the 
relatively  near  future  to  carry  out  an  Egyptian  railway  and 
irrigation  programme,  involving  a  capitaT  expenditure  of  E. 
5,400,000Z.  This  programme  will  involve  raising  the  Assouan 
Dam  and  remodelling  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches  of 
the  Nile.  In  the  Soudan,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  in 
the  case  of  Egypt,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  undertake  the 
Gash  project  *'  [the  regulation  of  the  river  Gash  for  the  benefit  of 
Eassala],  ''  and  in  due  time — that  is  to  say  after  the  Suakin- 
Berber  railway  is  completed — to  still  further  improve  the  railway 
communication.  This  programme  is  quite  sufficiently  ambitious 
for  the  present.** 

III.  NORTH-EAST  AFRICA  AND  THE  PROTECTORATES,  ETC. 

Abyssinia. — The  internal  affairs  of  Abyssinia  do  not  call  for 
record,  but  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  German  Government 
at  the  end  of  the  year  decided  to  send  a  special  mission  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  with  King  Menelek. 
Dr.  Rosen,  a  high  official  of  the  Colonial  Office,  was  to  be  the 
ambassador,  and  he  was  to  be  furnished  with  an  escort  of 
cavalry  guards,  specially  chosen  for  their  height  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  uniforms.  The  mission  was  believed  to  have  a 
political  rather  than  a  commercial  significance. 

The  troubles  in  Somaliland  subsided,  but  the  Mullah  remained 
at  large.  Early  in  the  year  he  was  described  by  the  military 
authorities  as  **  a  discredited  fugitive,''  and  in  pursuance  of  that 
view  the  Indian  troops  returned  home  ;  but  later  news  showed 
that  he  had  gathered  about  him  a  certain  following,  and  sug- 
gested that  sooner  or  later  there  would  be  a  recrudescence  of  his 
raiding  operations.  There  were,  however,  no  serious  develop- 
ments up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  new  policy  of  inaction 
with  regard  to  the  Mullah  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
British  Government  seemed  to  have  been  justified  for  the 
time.  On  December  30  it  was  announced  that  the  British  and 
Italian  Governments  had  arranged  terms  by  which  the  Mullah 
was  to  be  assigned  a  settled  sphere,  with  grazing  rights  for  his 
people  over  certain  parts  of  the  Enghsh  and  Italian  territories. 
The  Mullah  in  return  was  to  covenant  to  keep  the  peace.  But 
no  subsidy  was  to  be  paid  to  him.  It  was  understood  that  the 
Mullah  had  agreed  to  this  settlement  of  the  quarrel. 

The  East-Africa  Protectorate,  which  contains  very  large  areas 
suitable  for  white  colonisation,  and  is  clearly  on  the  eve  of 
considerable  developments,  has  continued  its  progressive,  and 
now  quite  peaceful,  career.     The  report  on  the  year  1903-4, 
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materials  for  which  had  been  largely  collected  by  Sir  Charles 
Eliot  before  his  resignation,  is  very  interesting ;  but  the  only  de- 
tails for  which  room  can  here  be  found  are  that  the  revenue  for 
that  year  was  108,857^.,  and  the  expenditure  418,877^.  (including 
net  working  expenses — 62,000Z. — of  the  Uganda  Eailway).    The 
exports  were  of  the  value  of  159J81&1,,  and  the  trade  imports 
of  436,947Z.     The  chief   event   of  1904   was  the  regrettable 
misunderstanding  which   culminated  in   Sir  Charles    Eliot's 
resignation   of  the   High   Commissionership   and   the  loss  to 
the    Empire — temporary    only,    it   is   to    be    wished — of   the 
services  of  a  sagacious  and  experienced  administrator.      The 
issue  involved  related  to  the  methods  by  which  the  Protectorate 
is  to  be  thrown  open  to  European  exploitation.     In  June  it 
became  known  that  Sir  C.  Eliot  had  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Balfour 
asking  for  a  public  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  his  resigna- 
tion, Lord  Lansdowne  **  having  ordered  him  to  refuse  grants  of 
land  to  certain  private  persons,  while  giving  a  monopoly  of  land 
on  unduly  advantageous  terms  to  the  East- Africa  Syndicate. ' '   Sir 
Charles  had  refused  to  execute  these  instructions,  which  he 
regarded  as  unjust  and  impolitic.     This  was  referred  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  wrote  that  the  suggestions  were  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts.     These  he  set  forth  in  great  detail.     We 
have  not  space  to  say  more  than  that  the  East  Africa  Syndicate 
had  been  granted  a  lease  of  500  square  miles  on  terms  which 
were  against  the  wishes  of  Sir  C.  Eliot,  and  that  certain  smaller 
concessions   to   Messrs.   Chamberlain,  Flemmer  and  Bowker, 
which  Sir  Charles  favoured,  had  been  refused.     The  published 
despatches  must  be  consulted  for  the  reasons  with  which  the 
Foreign  Office  and  Sir  Charles  justified  their  action.     The  chief 
point  of  the  Foreign  Office,  however,  was  that  the  East  Africa 
Syndicate  was  an  unquestionably  responsible  body,  which  had 
shown  its  bona-fides  by  employing  a  large  staff  in  surveying  and 
mapping,  and  had  spent  34,000T.  on  its  enterprise  up  to  that 
stage.     Sir  C.  Eliot's  chief  point,  on  the  other  hand,  was  that 
the  principle  of  this  large  concession  was  bad.     The  34,000Z.,  he 
maintained,  had  been   spent  in  fruitless  search  for  minerals. 
The  concession,  he  contended,  would,  in  fact,  exclude  genuine 
colonisation  and  real  European  settlement,  such  as  would  have 
followed  on  the  granting  of  the  Chamberlain-Flemmer  conces- 
sions.    Personal  issues  were  raised.  Lord  Lansdowne  having 
taken  counsel  with  certain  of  Sir  Charles  Eliot's  subordinates, 
who  happened  to  be  at  home  on  leave,  and  who  stated  to  the 
Foreign  Office  that  the  Chamberlain-Flemmer  concession  would 
interfere  with  Masai  grazing  rights.     In  a  letter  to  the  Times 
(August  9)  Sir  Charles  Eliot  explained  his  position  in  regard  to 
the  Syndicate  and  the  other  concessions,  in  view  of  the  refusal 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  his  resignation.     His 
point  of  view  was  further  set  forth  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After  for  September.     His  demand  for  an  inquiry  was  not  satis- 
fied, and  there  the  aflfair  rested. 
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Another  subject  bearing  upon  European  settlement  in  this 
Protectorate — the  proposed  concession  of  a  large  area  for  occu- 
pation by  Jews  associated  with  the  Zionist  movement — calls  for 
brief  mention.  It  now  appears  that  the  idea  of  offering  territory 
for  this  purpose  originated  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  called 
at  Mombassa  and  had  a  short  trip  into  the  interior  by  the  rail- 
way when  he  went  to  South  Africa  after  the  war.  It  has  been 
rather  vigorously  combated  from  within  the  Protectorate,  ap- 
parently on  the  ground  that  the  settlers  already  there  would 
regard  the  Jews  of  Central  and  South-Eastern  Europe  as  un- 
desirable coadjutors.  At  the  close  of  1904  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment sent  out  a  Commission  to  examine  the  territory  likely  to  be 
allotted  to  the  Zionists.  It  was  composed  of  Major  A.  St.  Hill 
Gibbons  (a  well-known  East  and  Central  African  traveller).  Pro- 
fessor Kaiser,  the  scientific  adviser  to  the  North- West  Cameroons 
Company,  and  Dr.  Wildbusch,  a  German  civil  engineer.  The 
new  Commissioner  replacing  Sir  Charles  Eliot  is  Sir  Donald 
Stewart. 

German  East  Africa  has  continued  to  be  free  from  serious 
disturbances,  and  the  record  of  the  region  attests  the  success  of 
the  Germans  in  their  administrative  work.  Roads  are  being 
made,  slavery  is  in  course  of  abolition  by  a  system  of  payment 
such  as  can  easily  be  earned  by  a  slave  labourer,  education  is 
being  sedulously  fostered  in  villages,  as  well  as  in  the  towns, 
and  the  German  language  is  said  to  be  making  progress,  not- 
withstanding the  special  difficulties  it  presents  to  the  negro  mind 
and  tongue.  The  Usambara  Railway  has  been  successful  from 
a  traffic  point  of  view,  and  a  line  is  in  course  of  construction 
from  Dar-es-Salaam  to  Mrogoro.  In  1903  the  imports  were 
of  the  value  (approximately)  of  620,000^.,  and  the  exports 
330,000^.  The  white  population  in  January,  1904,  was  1,437. 
The  Imperial  subsidy  for  1903-4  was  262,608Z. 

British  Central  Africa — that  portion  of  the  centre  lying  south 
and  west  of  Nyassa — ^has  hitherto  been  administered  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  but  in  March,  1904,  control  passed  to  the  Colonial 
Office.  The  total  trade  of  the  Protectorate  for  1903-4  was 
234,000Z. — a  considerable  increase,  chiefly  in  imports.  Cotton 
cultivation  is  being  largely  extended,  and  in  February,  1904, 
about  8,000  acres  were  planted.  On  this  account  the  prospects 
of  the  region  are  good.  There  has  been  no  trouble  with  the 
natives,  and  Mr.  Commissioner  Sharpens  last  report  gives  a 
favourable  account  of  native  and  labour  conditions. 

Uganda  has  been  quiet.  The  sleeping  sickness  has  diminished, 
but  has  greatly  hampered  prosperity.  The  Commissioner's  (Col. 
Hayes  Sadler)  last  report  shows  that  the  revenue  increased 
from  40,936Z.  in  1902-3  to  51,474/.  in  1903-4,  the  estimate  be- 
ing exceeded  by  10,539Z. ;  and  the  expenditure  decreased  from 
203,733Z.  to  186,800/.  The  collection  of  the  hut  tax  had  caused 
no  trouble,  and  the  returns  were  significant  of  the  increased 
tax-paying  capacities  of  the  people.     With  regard  to  tretde  thQ 
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total  value  in  1903-4  was  176,047Z.,  of  which  52,848^.  repre- 
sented exports.  The  Baganda  people  seemed  to  be  making 
rapid  strides  in  the  arts  of  life.  The  chiefs  were  building  brick 
and  iron  houses,  using  furniture,  groceries,  and  otherwise  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  European  modes  of  life.  The  common  people 
were  preferring  cotton  to  bark  cloth  for  wearing  apparel,  and 
used  petroleum  to  light  their  huts.  Boots  and  shoes,  enamelled 
ware,  and  cheap  articles  of  European  manufacture  were  in  de- 
mand, and  this  state  of  things  was  extending  into  the  adjacent 
provinces.  The  Commissioner  does  not  think  that  Uganda  will 
ever  be  a  white  man's  country.  It  has  no  areas,  as  in  East 
Africa,  suitable  for  white  colonisation  ;  but  there  is  much  fertile 
land  available  in  the  Busoga  Province,  and  the  market  every- 
where for  British  goods  is  expanding,  and,  the  Commissioner's 
report  suggests,  is  worth  more  attention  than  British  merchants 
seem  to  think  it  worth  their  while  to  give. 

IV.  NORTH  AND  WEST  AFRICA. 

News  from  Morocco  during  1904  showed  that  the  country 
was  still  in  a  disturbed  condition,  but  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  re- 
mained on  the  throne.     The  one  vital  fact  affecting  the  present 
status  and  future  of  the  region  is  that  by  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement  of  April  8,  1904,  France,  while  declaring  that  she 
has  no  intention  of  changing  the  political  state  of  Morocco,  is 
given  a  free  hand  **  to  preserve  order  in  that  country  and  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  all  administrative,  economic, 
financial  and  military  reforms  which  it  may  require."    Morocco, 
in  fact,  falls  under  French  influence  as  completely  as  does  Egypt 
under  English  influence.    Subject,  in  fact,  to  an  agreement  that 
there  shall  be  no  fortifications  erected  on  the  Moroccan  coast- 
line of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  that  in  Morocco,   as  in 
Egypt,  there  shall  be  no  commercial  disadvantage  inflicted  on 
the  sul3Jects  of  either  of  the  contracting  Powers  for  thirty  years 
— and  thereafter,  if  not  denounced,  for  subsequent  periods  of 
five  years — England  and  France  agreed  to  afford  one  another 
diplomatic  support  in  their  respective  policies  in   Egypt  and 
Morocco.     With  regard  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  owing  to  her 
geographical  position  and  possessions  on  the  Moorish  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  France  undertook  to  make  arrangements 
with  the   Spanish  Government.      France,  therefore,  has  pre- 
dominant influence  in  Morocco,  but  British  commercial  rights 
and  privileges  remain  intact.     Having  regard  to  this  remark- 
able development  of  affairs  space  need  not  be  used  in  recording 
minor  incidents  of  the  year.     But  mention  must  be  made,  as 
indicative  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Sultan's  Government,  of  the 
capture  in  May  by  brigands  under  Eaisuli,  near  Tangier,  of  an 
American   citizen,   Mr.   Ion   Perdicaris   and  his   stepson,   Mr. 
Varley,  a  British  subject.     France  took  prompt  steps,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  her  interests  as  the  predominant  Power  m  Morocco 
and  on  behalf  of  the   Uijited   States  ftud  England,  to  effect 
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their  release,  in  concert  with  the  Sultan  landing  Algerian 
police  in  Tangier  and  taking  other  measures  to  establish 
civil  order.  The  captives  were  released,  but  not  unfor- 
tunately until  after  the  Sultan  had  yielded  to  various  demands 
by  Raisuli,  including  a  large  ransom,  the  disbandment  of 
the  Sultan's  forces  near  Tangier,  and  other  humiliating  con- 
ditions. Naturally  Morocco  remained  in  a  disturbed  condition, 
and  in  December  the  Timez'  correspondent  at  Tangier  narrowly 
escaped  capture  by  a  party  of  Raisuli's  men.  M.  Saint  Ren6 
Taillandier,  the  French  Representative,  was  at  the  time  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Sultan  at  Fez  with  the  object  of  framing 
measures  for  the  security  of  life  and  property,  and  France  had 
no  fewer  than  600  French  Algerian  troops  at  Tangier  and  a 
detachment  at  Rabat.  The  situation  developed  seriously  in  the 
last  days  of  December,  the  Moroccans,  whether  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan  or  following  some  independent  and 
powerful  chiefs,  of  whom  Raisuli  is  a  type,  showing  unmistak- 
able signs  of  hostility  to  French  or  any  other  reorganisation  of 
the  administration  which  threatened  or  seemed  to  threaten  the 
independence  of  the  country.  The  Pretender,  or  rival  Sultan, 
was  then  in  force  on  the  Algerian  frontier,  near  Oudja,  and  the 
question  was  whether  a  collision  with  him,  with  the  possible 
consequences  of  a  French  military  expedition  into  Morocco, 
simultaneously  with  a  naval  demonstration  off  the  coast  and 
seizure  of  the  Customs  houses,  could  be  avoided.  The  French 
were  sending  another  mission  under  M.  Saint  Rene  Taillandier 
to  Fez,  but  a  hitch  arose  and  its  departure  was  postponed.  The 
various  Consulates  ordered  their  subjects  to  leave  Fez,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  all  Europeans  in  the  interior  were  on  their 
way  to  the  coast. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  April  8 
is  the  leading  fact  in  the  history  of  West  Africa  for  the  year 
1904.  For  the  purposes  of  record  definition  must  here  be  given 
of  the  territorial  compensation  granted  to  France  in  return  for 
her  concessions  in  the  matter  of  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries. 
In  the  first  place,  the  frontier  of  Senegambia  and  British 
Gambia  has  been  modified  so  as  to  give  France  possession  of 
Yarbatenda  and  other  landing  places  on  the  navigable  portion 
of  the  river ;  and  the  Los  Islands  group  opposite  Konakry  in 
French  Guinea  has  been  ceded  to  France.  Secondly,  the 
frontier  to  the  east  of  the  Niger  was  liberally  modified  in 
favour  of  France  in  such  fashion  as  to  secure  for  her  a  direct 
and  relatively  convenient  route  between  her  possessions  on  the 
Niger  and  those  near  Lake  Chad.  With  that  view  the  tribes- 
men of  the  Tessana,  Maradi  and  Zender  territories,  all  fell 
within  the  French  sphere.  It  was  also  agreed  that  on  Lake 
Chad  the  line  of  demarcation  should,  if  necessary,  be  so  traced 
as  to  ensure  France  open  water  communication  in  all  seasons 
between  her  possessions  on  the  north-western  and  south-eastern 
shores  of  the  lake. 
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Algeria  is  becoming  increasingly  important  as  a  Colonial  pos- 
session. The  trade  of  1903  was  of  the  value  of  27,028,000^.,  and 
the  growth  is  steadily  upward.  There  were  no  untoward  events 
in  1904  to  interfere  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  region. 
Tunis  also  was  very  prosperous.  The  total  imports  for  1903 
were  of  the  value  of  3,344,515Z.  and  of  exports  2,855,946^.,  both 
sums  being  a  marked  increase.  The  balance-sheet  (April  30, 1904) 
showed  a  handsome  surplus  of  337,680Z.  Of  affairs  in  the  French 
sphere  of  influence  in  the  Soudan,  coterminous  with  the  Egyptian 
Soudan,  there  is  nothing  of  importance  to  be  said,  except  that 
it  has  been  proved  that  el  Senoussi  is  dead  and  that  the  danger 
of  a  fanatical  rising,  if  it  really  existed,  has  therefore  disappeared. 

In  French  West  Africa  our  neighbours  are  prosecuting  with 
vigour  and  success  the  work  of  building  up  a  homogeneous 
Colonial  Empire.  The  administrative  system  has  been  orga- 
nised on  the  basis  of  a  Governor-Generalship  for  the  group  of 
Colonies,  the  holder  of  that  office,  M.  Boum^,  a  man  of  unusual 
ability,  who  has  displayed  singular  aptitude  for  his  task,  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  whole  on  common  principles, 
with  Lieutenant-Governors  in  the  capital  of  each  Colony.  Dakar 
is  the  seat  of  the  Governor-General's  authority,  and  from  there 
he  directs  the  Budgets  and  local  politics  of  Senegal,  the  French 
Guinea,  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Dahomey.  That,  broadly  speak- 
ing, security  of  hfe  and  property  obtains  in  these  possessions  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  Dakar,  with  a  population  of  18,000, 
is  policed  by  ten  men.  Educational  and  judicial  systems  have 
been  organised,  railway  and  harbour  works  instituted,  and  an 
Inspector-General  and  staff  set  to  work  to  assist  in  develop- 
ing the  agricultural  resources  of  the  countries.  Ocean-going 
steamers  now  ascend  the  Biver  Senegal  as  far  as  Eayes  during 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  this  and  other  causes  led  to  a 
large  increase  of  Senegal  trade,  which  rose  from  a  total  value  of 
rather  under  3,000,000/.  in  1902  to  slightly  over  4,000,000Z.  in 
1903.  Much  of  this  trade,  of  course,  enters  Senegal  ports  for 
the  French  Soudan,  being  transported  from  Da^ar  and  St. 
Louis  to  the  interior  by  the  Biver  Senegal  and  the  Senegal- 
Niger  Bailway.  The  Senegal  surplus  of  revenue  for  1903  was 
1,533,946  francs. 

In  Dahomey  trade,  which  is  chiefly  in  palm  kernels  and  oil, 
suffered  a  severe  check  from  climatic  causes  in  1903,  and  the 
recovery  in  1904  was  but  partial.  In  common  with  the  rest  of 
French  West  Africa  the  judicial  service  of  the  Colony  has  been 
reorganised,  native  cases  being  dealt  with  by  native  courts,  and 
railway  extension  is  in  progress.  The  seat  of  Government  is  to 
be  transferred  from  Porto  riovo  to  Cotonou. 

The  trade  of  Guinea  rose  from  762,006^  in  1902  to  1,448,597Z. 
in  1908.  The  great  Niger  road  which  the  French  have  made 
from  Kouroussa  to  Konakry — about  390  miles — is  being  freely 
used.  The  Konakry-Niger  Bailway  was  opened  as  far  as  Kindia 
in  May.     Kouroussa,  on  the  Niger,  will  be  the  terminus. 
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The  trade  of  the  Ivory  Coast — an  area  of  about  200,000 
square  miles — amounted  for  the  first  half  of  1903  (the  only 
official  figures  yet  available)  to  a  total  of  334,746Z.,  of  which 
163,134Z.  represented  exports.  The  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
possession  is  greatly  retarded  by  a  virulent  form  of  yellov^r  fever 
at  Grand  Bassam.     Inland  the  country  is  highly  minerahsed. 

Except  for  the  loss  of  territory  under  the  Anglo-French  Agree- 
ment of  April  8 — a  loss  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  paragraph 
relating  to  French  West  Africa — and  for  various  punitive  ex- 
peditions of  a  minor  nature,  there  is  little  to  record  concerning 
British  Nigeria  during  1904.  In  Lagos,  where  there  has  been 
some  native  trouble,  successfully  repressed,  an  administrative 
change  has  been  made  by  placing  the  Colony  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Commissioner  for  the  Protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria. 
The  latest  report  by  Sir  F.  Lugard  on  Northern  Nigeria  covers 
only  the  year  1903,  and  deals  chiefly  with  the  after-efl^ects  of 
the  Kano-Sokoto  operations  which  have  been  recorded  in  pre- 
vious issues.  It  should,  however,  be  said  that  Sir  F.  Lugard 
shows  that  the  northern  region  has  peaceably  accepted  the 
overthrow  of  the  Fulah  power,  and  that  he  writes  optimistically 
on  the  commercial  prospects  of  Nigeria.  During  1904  in  Lagos 
and  Southern  Nigeria  there  was  a  marked  extension  of  cotton 
cultivation.  The  work  of  controlling  the  country  between  the 
Niger  and  the  Brass  Eivers  was  extended  by  patrols  during  the 
year,  and  there  were  punitive  operations  of  a  minor  character. 
In  Northern  Nigeria  a  force  operated  against  the  Okpoto  people, 
who  in  December,  1903,  ambushed  and  killed  Captain  O'Kiordan 
and  his  party.  There  was  stubborn  fighting  ;  but  Ogodo,  the 
largest  Okpoto  town,  was  captured  by  a  column  under  Major 
Merrick  in  the  spring,  and  a  strong  force  left  in  occupation  of 
the  Bassa  country.  EflForts  were  being  made  to  extend  British 
administration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Chad.  Both  the 
Anglo-French  and  the  Anglo-German  Boundary  Commissions 
concluded  their  work,  without  opposition  or  native  trouble  of 
any  kind,  though  much  of  it  was  done,  in  both  cases,  in  un- 
explored, if  not  hostile,  country.  All  the  caravan  routes  which 
radiate  from  Kano  and  other  towns  across  the  Soudan,  north 
and  east,  are  now  safe  and  freely  used,  and  local  trade  is  in 
a  satisfactory  condition.  But  there  are  still  only  about  thirty 
non-official  residents  in  Northern  Nigeria,  including  mission- 
aries, and  the  Protectorate  will  for  some  years  be  a  burden  on 
the  Imperial  taxpayer,  whose  contribution  towards  the  cost  of 
Administration  in  1904  was  450,000Z. 

The  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  Northern  Protectorate  have  re- 
mained peaceful,  and  show  satisfactory  signs  of  recovering  from 
the  war  of  1900 — a  misfortune  which  saddled  the  region  with 
a  loan  of  400,000/.  Nearly  300,000Z.  has  been  spent  by  the 
Imperial  taxpayer  in  subventions  to  the  northern  territories,  but 
Major  Bryan,  the  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast,  in  his  last  report, 
thinks   the  country  may   eventually  be  self-supporting.     The 
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Kumasi  chiefs  **  evince  a  not  unnatural  desire  to  get  back  some 
of  their  former  power,**  but  are  well  in  hand.  Trouble,  how- 
ever, is  possible  with  the  Lobis,  Dagartis  and  Fra  Fr'a's  on  the 
French  and  German  borders.  Salaga,  the  possession  of  which 
was  sharply  contested  by  the  French  in  1900,  is  developing  into 
an  important  trading  centre.  Major  Bryan  says  that  many  of 
the  Ashanti  chiefs  are  taking  readily  to  cotton  cultivation.  Gold 
mining  promises  well.  The  value  of  the  export  in  1903  was 
250,000Z.,  and  prospecting  and  development  has  gone  on  vigor- 
ously in  1904,  greatly  aided  by  the  railway,  which  now  nms  to 
Kumasi.  In  Sierra  Leone  there  have  been  no  native  troubles  of 
any  moment,  and  the  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  extension 
of  cotton  cultivation,  which  is  being  sedulously  fostered  by  the 
British  Cotton  Growing  Association. 

In  the  French  Congo  and  in  Porttignese  West  Africa  quietude 
has  ruled.  In  the  German  New  Guinea  and  Cameroons  Posses- 
sions there  have  been  minor  punitive  expeditions,  but  German 
authority  is  now  firmly  established  from  the  coast  up  to  Lake 
Chad.  There  are  nearly  600  Germans  in  the  Cameroons,  and 
it  is  worth  noticing  that  in  troubles  with  the  Brass  Biver  natives 
the  military  authorities  met  in  co-operation  with  those  of  the 
British  South  Niger  Protectorate.  The  economic  development 
of  the  country  is  slow,  but  the  total  trade  in  1902  (the  latest 
available  official  figures)  was  of  the  value  of  955,474/.  In  Togo- 
land,  which  runs  by  the  side  of  the  British  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
the  trade  of  1903  was  of  the  value  of  475,839Z.  Togoland  is 
the  most  prosperous  of  the  German  Colonies  in  Africa,  but 
the  climate  is  vile. 

The  Congo  Free  State, — During  1904  there  has  been  a  vast 
accumulation  of  evidence  which  demonstrates  beyond  doubt  that 
the  Government  of  the  Congo  Free  State  has  failed  to  govern  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  Act.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  the  Belgian  officials  who  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  the  policy  of  King  Leopold  and  the  Congo  clique  in 
Brussels  are  steeped  in  ruffianism;  but  that  they  have  been 
deficient  in  control  of  their  subordinates,  and  that  the  com- 
mercial greed  of  the  European  element  has  resulted  in  terrible 
and  avoidable  suffering  to  the  aborigines,  are  facts  of  contem- 
porary history  which  no  longer  admit  of  doubt. 

We  proceed  to  indicate  the  results  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  Congo  which  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  British  Government  by  Mr.  Casement,  his  Majesty's  Consul 
at  Boma.  His  report  was  published  in  February,  and  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  scathing  despatch  from  Lord  Cromer  giving  the 
result  of  his  observations  of  the  Belgian  posts  while  on  a  visit 
along  the  Upper  Nile  early  in  1903.  While  he  found  that  con- 
fidence had  been  completely  restored  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Upper  Nile  region,  which  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Khalifa  had 
been  released  from  the  dominion  of  the  Dervish  and  the  slave 
dealer,  the  people  on  the  western  or  Belgian-Congolese  bank  of 
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the  river  were  almost  non-existent.  The  cause,  he  said,  was 
obvious.  The  Belgians  were  disliked.  The  population  had  fled 
from  them.  The  soldiers  were  allowed  full  liberty  to  plunder. 
Payments  were  rarely  made  for  supplies.  No  Belgian  of&cer 
could  move  outside  the  settlements  without  a  strong  guard. 
Lord  Cromer  concluded  his  despatch  with  these  highly  signifi- 
cant words :  '*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  facts  which  I  have 
stated  above  afford  amply  sufficient  evidence  of  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  Belgian  administration,  if,  indeed,  administration 
it  can  be  called.  The  government,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  is 
conducted  almost  exclusively  on  commercial  principles,  and, 
even  judged  by  that  standard,  it  would  appear  that  those  prin- 
ciples are  somewhat  shortsighted.** 

Coming  to  Mr.  Casement *s  report,  it  abounded  in  evidence 
of  mismanagement  and  needless  brutality  by  persons  armed  with 
the  authority  of  the  State  Government.  Excluding  details  and 
giving  but  a  few  broad  results,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  in  one 
district  which  when  Mr.  Casement  visited  it  in  1887  numbered 
5,000  people  he  found  in  1903  less  than  600.  The  causes  were 
sleeping  sickness,  want  of  food,  the  labour  and  other  exactions 
of  the  officials.  The  towns  were  ill-kept  and  tumble-down,  and 
bore  no  comparison  with  the  populous  and  prosperous  native 
communities  Mr.  Casement  had  formerly  known.  Again,  the 
towns  and  villages  on  Lake  Mantumba  have  diminished  within 
the  last  ten  years  60  or  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Casement  gives  specific  instances  of  mutilation  and  other 
outrages  by  soldiers  and  other  officers  of  the  Congo  State,  and 
subsequent  controversy  upon  his  facts,  which  have  been  exam- 
ined in  a  very  hostile  spirit  by  defenders  of  the  State,  seems  to 
have  established  a  doubt  in  only  one  case,  that  instance  being  of 
a  native  boy  who  told  Mr.  Casement  that  his  hand  had  been  cut 
oflf  by  a  soldier  or  other  official,  but  who,  when  since  examined 
by  investigators  set  in  motion  by  the  higher  authorities,  varied 
his  story  to  the  effect  that  it  was  torn  off  in  an  encounter  with 
a  wild  boar.  Broadly  speaking,  Mr.  Casement's  report  estab- 
lishes the  general  charge  of  outrages  committed  by  servants  of 
the  State,  and  no  rebutting  evidence  that  the  present  writer 
has  seen  vitiates  the  indictment.  As  for  the  collection  of  rubber, 
his  report  clearly  shows  that  it  is  enforced  by  brutality  which 
does  not  stop  short  of  murder.  The  State  seems  to  be  success- 
ful in  the  collection  of  rubber  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
soldiers  employed  and  the  ammunition  expended  in  coercing  the 
natives  to  bring  it  in.  For  example,  Mr.  Casement  quotes  entries 
from  a  diary  of  "  a  gentleman  of  experience  on  this  question." 
We  extract  a  terribly  significant  passage  :  **  M.  P.  called  on 
us  to  get  out  of  the  rain,  and  in  conversation  with  M.  Q.,  in 
presence  of  myself  and  R.,  said  :  *  The  only  way  to  get  rubber 
is  to  fight  for  it.  The  natives  are  paid  thirty-five  centimes  per 
kilogramme,  it  is  claimed,  but  that  includes  a  large  profit  on  the 
cloth ;  the  amount  of  rubber  is  controlled  by  the  number  of 
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guns  and  not  the  number  of  bales  of  cloth.  The  S.  A.  B.  on 
the  Bussira,  with  160  guns,  get  only  ten  tons  (rubber)  a  month  ; 
we,  the  State,  at  Momboyo,  with  130  guns,  get  thirteen  tons  per 
month.*  *  So  you  count  by  guns?'  I  asked  him.  *  Partout,' 
M.  P.  said.  '  Each  time  the  corporal  goes  out  to  get  rubber 
cartridges  are  given  to  him.  He  must  bring  back  all  not  used  ; 
and  for  every  one  used  he  must  bring  back  a  right  hand.' 
M.  P.  told  me  that  sometinies  they  shot  a  cartridge  at  an 
animal  in  hunting ;  they  then  cut  ofif  a  hand  from  a  living  man. 
As  to  the  extent  to  which  this  is  carried  on,  he  informed  me  that 
in  six  months  they,  the  State,  on  the  Momboyo  Biver,  had  used 
6,000  cartridges,  which  means  that  6,000  people  are  killed  or 
mutilated.  It  means  more  than  6,000,  for  the  people  have  told 
me  repeatedly  that  the  soldiers  kill  children  with  the  butt  of 
their  guns." 

The  effect  produced  by  the  publication  of  the  above  report  in 
England  was  to  stimulate  the  agitation  for  reform.  It  also  put 
King  Leopold  and  his  entourage  on  the  defensive,  and  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  investigation  in  the  Congo 
region.  That  commission  was  at  work  there  when  the  year 
closed.  [References  to  this  subject  will  be  found  under  English 
History,  p.  142,  and  under  Belgium,  p.  328.] 

With  regard  to  the  economic  stake  in  the  administration  of 
the  Congo  region  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  in  the  four  years 
1899-1902,  the  export  of  produce  was  of  the  value  of  7,360,130Z., 
chiefly  rubber,  and  imports  3,529,317/.  In  1903  the  exports 
were  2,183,913/.,  and  the  imports  835,853Z.  These  figures  are 
utilised  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel  in  "  King  Leopold's  Rule  in  Africa.*' 
[See  Retrospect  of  Literature  in  Part  II.  of  this  volume,  p.  62.] 

In  Angola  the  Portuguese  have  had  rather  serious  native 
troubles  to  meet,  a  body  of  soldiers  being  cut  up  in  September 
by  the  Cuanhamas.  Punitive  measures  have  followed.  The 
Portuguese  were  reported  to  have  lost  264  killed  and  50 
wounded.  The  affair  was  a  massacre.  The  punitive  expedition 
was  to  consist  of  5,000  men. 

German  South- West  Africa  has  throughout  the  year  been  in  a 
chaotic  condition  consequent  upon  the  Herero  rising,  which,  so 
far  from  having  been  suppressed,  as  was  reported  by  the  Ger- 
mans at  the  end  of  1903,  became  increasingly  formidable,  and 
was  complicated  by  the  revolt  of  the  Witbois.  [The  course  of 
the  repressive  operations  carried  out  by  the  Germans  is  sketched 
in  chap,  ii.,  Foreign  and  Colonial  History  (pp.  285-6).]  The  report 
issued  by  the  Berlin  Colonial  Department  in  December  offered 
frauk  explanations  of  the  causes  of  the  rising,  and  contained 
surprising  admissions  of  wrongful  treatment  of  the  natives  by 
the  Colonists,  who  had,  it  appeared,  accumulated  land  by  fraud 
and  extortion.  Mining  concessions  seem  to  have  been  obtained 
by  equally  wrongful  methods ;  but  these  the  Government  in- 
tended to  buy  out.  Speaking  in  the  Reichstag  in  December, 
Count  Bulow  said  the  Herero  rising  was  ''  as  good  as  crushed  '* ; 
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but  a  new  and  severe  blow  had  been  dealt  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Witbois,  who  murdered  many  German  settlers.  There,  how- 
ever, the  Government  **  hoped  to  save  what  there  is  to  save." 
He  outlined  a  policy  of  conciliation  to  the  natives,  and  of  com- 
pensation to  settlers,  but  made  it  painfully  evident  that  serious 
difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  settlement  of  afifairs  in  the 
Colony. 

The  latest  official  data  show  that  the  white  population  was 
in  January,  1903,  4,682,  but  the  native  revolt  since  then  must 
have  seriously  reduced  these  figures.  There  were,  for  instance, 
about  1,000  Boers  in  the  country,  and  these  are  reported  to  have 
trekked  back  to  the  veldt.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1903 
was  about  400,000Z.,  and  of  the  exports  180,000Z.  The  revenue 
for  1903-4  was  412,717Z.,  and  the  expenditure  412,717Z.,  but 
the  former  sum  included  an  Imperial  subsidy  of  306,428/. 

Malta. — The  aflFairs  of  this  Colony  call  for  only  brief  notice. 
The  political  agitation  described  in  previous  issues  has  some- 
what subsided.  In  May  further  correspondence  was  published 
regarding  the  petition  by  the  elective  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  grant  of  a  constitution.  They  had  hoped  to  attain 
this  end  by  declining  to  exercise  their  legislative  functions  earlier 
in  the  year.  Mr.  Lyttelton  informed  them  that  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  take  any  action  on  the  petition. 

H.  Whatbs. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AMERICA. 
I.  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES. 

The  year  1904  was  **  presidential  year/'  but  the  passion  and 
intensity  generally  associated  with  a  national  campaign  were  not 
displayed,  and  almost  until  the  closing  days  the  people  appeared 
lethargic  and  indifferent  as  to  the  outcome.  This,  however, 
was  appearance  merely.  The  election  proved  that  what  was 
seeming  indifference  was  satisfaction  with  existing  conditions 
and  a  determination  not  to  change  them. 

The  Republicans  met  in  national  convention  in  Chicago  on 
June  21,  and  two  days  later  nominated  by  acclamation  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  as  their  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
and  Senator  Charles  Warren  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  as  their 
candidate  for  the  vice-presidency.  The  Democrats  met  in  con- 
vention at  St.  Louis  on  July  6  and  on  the  first  ballot  Alton 
Brooks  Parker,  of  New  York,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  that  State,  was  nominated  for  the  presidency,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Gassaway  Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  formerly  a 
senator  from  that  State,  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency. 
The  nomination  of  Mr.  Parker  had  been  opposed  by  Mr.  Bryan 
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and  his  followers,  and  the  progress  of  the  campaign  showed  that 
Mr.  Parker's  election  was  impossible,  as  the  reactionary  Bryan 
element  was  either  openly  in  rebellion  against  the  Democratic 
candidate  or  else  only  half-hearted  in  his  support.  Mr.  Boose- 
velt's election  was  conceded,  but  no  one  anticipated  a  triumph 
so  overwhelming  or  a  rout  and  demoralisation  of  the  De- 
mocracy so  complete  as  actually  occurred.  Mr.  Boosevelt 
carried  every  Northern  and  Western  State  and  broke  into  the 
**  Solid  South,"  the  citadel  of  Democracy,  by  carrying  Missouri, 
which  also  elected  a  Bepublican  Legislature,  thus  sending  a 
Republican  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  succession  to  a 
Democrat.  Never  has  a  political  party  in  the  United  States 
suffered  a  more  staggering  defeat  than  the  Democrats  did  in  the 
year  of  grace  1904,  and  never  has  a  presidential  candidate  re- 
ceived such  a  large  popular  majority  as  Mr.  Boosevelt  did  ;  his 
majority  being  in  round  numbers  2,500,000.  There  were  no 
great  or  important  issues  in  the  campaign.  The  Democrats 
attempted  to  make  the  tariff  an  issue,  and  they  denounced  the 
Bepublicans  for  their  subserviency  to  the  trusts,  only  to  discover 
that  discussion  of  the  tariff  aroused  not  the  least  popular  en- 
thusiasm, and  that  the  public  had  more  faith  in  the  trusts  being 
brought  under  proper  control  by  Mr.  Boosevelt  than  by  Mr. 
Parker,  whose  views  on  that  and  many  other  questions  were 
too  nebulous  to  inspire  confidence.  The  Democrats  then 
changed  front  in  the  face  of  the  enemy — a  tactical  move  as 
dangerous  in  politics  as  it  is  in  war — and  attempted  to  make 
Mr.  Roosevelt — his  impetuosity,  his  rashness  and  his  love  of 
conflict — the  one  overshadowing  issue,  only  again  to  discover 
that  they  had  committed  a  fatal  and  irretrievable  blunder.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  caught  the  imagination  of  the  country  and 
appealed  to  the  people  as  no  other  public  man  has  done  for 
many  years.  His  very  faults  were  virtues  in  the  eyes  of  the 
masses,  who  believed  in  his  honesty  and  courage  and  his  deter- 
mination to  stand  up  for  their  rights  against  the  encroachments 
of  capitalistic  greed. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  was  awaited  in  the 
autumn  of  1904  with  more  than  usual  interest  as  indicating 
whether  the  approval  given  to  Mr.  Boosevelt  by  the  people  at 
the  polls  had  in  any  manner  changed  him.  No  such  change 
was  to  be  detected  in  its  style,  which  was  as  frank  and  direct  as 
in  the  past.  In  view  of  the  limitations  of  space  only  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  message  can  be  given.  Begarding  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  the  President  said  that 
Congress  *'  should  keep  ever  vividly  in  mind  the  fundamental  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  our  foreign  policy,  whether  this 
policy  takes  shape  in  the  effort  to  secure  justice  for  others  or 
justice  for  ourselves,  save  as  conditioned  upon  the  attitude  we 
are  willing  to  take  toward  our  Army,  and  especially  toward  our 
Navy.  It  is  not  merely  unwise,  it  is  contemptible  for  a  nation, 
as  for  an  individual,  to  use  high-sounding  language  to  proclaim 
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its  purposes,  or  to  take  positions  which  are  ridiculous  if  unsup- 
ported by  potential  force,  and  then  to  refuse  to  provide  this 
force.  .  .  .  The  steady  aim  of  this  nation,  as  of  all  enlightened 
nations,  should  be  to  strive  to  bring  ever  nearer  the  day  when 
there  shall  prevail  throughout  the  world  the  peace  of  justice. 
There  are  kinds  of  peace  which  are  highly  undesirable,  which 
are  in  the  long  run  as  destructive  as  any  war.  .  .  .  The  peace 
of  tyrannous  terror,  the  peace  of  craven  weakness,  the  peace  of 
injustice,  all  these  should  be  shunned  as  we  shun  unrighteous 
war.  The  goal  to  set  before  us  as  a  nation,  the  goal  which 
should  be  set  before  all  mankind  is  the  attainment  of  the  peace 
of  justice,  of  the  peace  which  comes  when  each  nation  is  not 
merely  safeguarded  in  its  own  rights,  but  scrupulously  recog- 
nises and  performs  its  duty  toward  others.  Generally  peace 
tells  for  righteousness,  but  if  there  is  conflict  between  the  two, 
then  our  fealty  is  due  first  to  the  cause  of  righteousness.  .  .  . 
The  right  of  freedom  and  the  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of 
that  right  cannot  be  divorced.  .  .  . 

*'  If  these  self-evident  truths  are  kept  before  us,  and  only  if 
they  are  so  kept  before  us,  we  shall  have  a  clear  idea  of  what 
our  foreign  policy  in  its  larger  aspects  should  be.  It  is  our  duty 
to  remember  that  a  nation  has  no  more  right  to  do  injustice  to 
another  nation,  strong  or  weak,  than  an  individual  has  to  do 
injustice  to  another  individual ;  that  the  same  moral  law  applies 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  we  must  also  remember  that 
it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  guard  its  own  rights  and 
its  own  interests  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  so  to  do.  .  .  . 
There  is  as  yet  no  judicial  way  of  enforcing  a  right  in  inter- 
national law.  When  one  nation  wrongs  another  or  wrongs 
many  others,  there  is  no  tribunal  before  which  the  wrong-doer 
can  be  brought.  Either  it  is  necessary  supinely  to  acquiesce  in 
the  wrong,  and  thus  put  a  premium  upon  brutality  and  aggres- 
sion, or  else  it  is  necessary  for  the  aggrieved  nation  valiantly  to 
stand  up  for  its  rights.  Until  some  method  is  devised  by  which 
there  shall  be  a  degree  of  international  control  over  offending 
nations,  it  would  be  a  wicked  thing  for  the  most  civilised  Powers, 
for  those  with  most  sense  of  international  obligations  and  with 
keenest  and  most  generous  appreciation  of  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  to  disann.  If  the  great  civilised  nations 
of  the  present  day  should  completely  disarm,  the  result  would 
mean  an  immediate  recrudescence  of  barbarism  in  one  form 
or  another.  .  .  .  Until  international  cohesion  and  the  sense  of 
international  duties  and  rights  are  far  more  advanced  than  at 
present  ...  a  self-respecting,  just,  and  far-seeing  nation  should 
on  the  one  hand  endeavour  by  every  means  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  movements  which  tend  to  provide  substi- 
tutes for  war  .  .  .  and  on  the  other  hand  should  keep  prepared, 
while  scrupulously  avoiding  wrong-doing  itself,  to  repel  any 
wrong,  and  in  exceptional  cases  to  take  action  which  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  international  relations  would  come  under  the 
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head  of  the  exercise  of  the  international  pohce.  A  great  free 
people  owes  it  to  itself  and  to  all  mankind  not  to  sink  into  help- 
lessness before  the  powers  of  evil.  .  .  . 

*'  It  is  not  true  that  the  United  States  feels  any  land  hunger 
or  entertains  any  projects  as  regards  the  other  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  save  such  as  are  for  their  welfare.  All 
that  this  country  desires  is  to  see  the  neighbouring  countries 
stable,  orderly,  and  prosperous  Any  country  whose  people 
conduct  themselves  well  can  count  upon  our  hearty  friend- 
ship. If  a  nation  shows  that  it  knows  how  to  act  with 
reasonable  efficiency  and  decency  in  social  and  political  matters, 
if  it  keeps  order  and  pays  its  obligations,  it  need  fear  no  inter- 
ference from  the  United  States.  Chronic  wrong-doing,  or  an 
impotence  which  results  in  a  general  loosening  of  the  ties  of 
civilised  society,  may  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  ultimately  re- 
quire intervention  by  some  civilised  nation,  and  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  the  adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  may  force  the  United  States,  however  reluctantly,  in 
flagrant  cases  of  such  wrong-doing  or  impotence,  to  the  exercise 
of  an  international  police  power.  .  .  .  Our  interests  and  those  of 
our  southern  neighbours  are  in  reality  identical.  .  .  .  We  would 
interfere  with  them  only  in  the  last  resort,  and  then  only  if  it 
became  evident  that  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to  do  justice 
at  home  and  abroad  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  United  States, 
or  had  invited  foreign  aggression  to  the  detriment  of  the  entire 
body  of  American  nations.  .  .  . 

**  In  asserting  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  taking  such  steps  as 
we  have  taken  in  regard  to  Cuba,  Venezuela  and  Panama,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  circumscribe  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  Far 
East,  and  to  secure  the  open  door  in  China,  we  have  acted  in 
our  own  interest  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  humanity  at  large. 
There  are,  however,  cases  in  which,  while  our  own  interests 
are  not  greatly  involved,  strong  appeal  is  made  to  our  sympa- 
thies. .  .  .  We  have  plenty  of  sins  of  our  own  to  war  against, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances  we  can  do  more  for  the  general 
uplifting  of  humanity  by  striving  with  heart  and  soul  to  put  a 
stop  to  civic  corruption,  to  brutal  lawlessness  and  violent  race 
prejudices  here  at  home  than  by  passing  resolutions  about  wrong- 
doing elsewhere.  Nevertheless  there  are  occasional  crimes  com- 
mitted on  so  vast  a  scale  and  of  such  peculiar  horror  as  to  make 
us  doubt  whether  it  is  not  our  manifest  duty  to  endeavour  at 
least  to  show  our  disapproval  of  the  deed  and  our  sympathy  with 
those  who  have  suffered  by  it.  .  .  .  The  cases  in  which  we  could 
interfere  by  force  of  arms  as  we  interfered  to  put  a  stop  to  in- 
tolerable conditions  in  Cuba  are  necessarily  very  few.  Yet  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  people  like  ours,  which  in  spite 
of  certain  very  obvious  shortcomings,  nevertheless  as  a  whole 
shows  by  its  consistent  practice  its  belief  in  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  and  of  orderly  freedom,  a  people  among 
whom  even  the  worst  crime  of  lynching  is  never  more  than 
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sporadic,  so  that  individaeJs  and  not  classes  are  molested  in 
their  fundamental  rights — ^it  is  inevitable  that  such  a  nation 
should  desire  eagerly  to  give  expression  to  its  horror  on  an  occa- 
sion like  that  of  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Kishenef,  or  when 
it  witnesses  such  systematic  and  long-extended  cruelty  and  op- 
pression as  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  which  the  Armenians 
have  been  the  victims,  and  which  have  won  for  them  the  indignant 
pity  of  the  civilised  world. 

**  Even  where  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  in  other  nations 
the  observance  of  the  principles  which  we  accept  as  axiomatic, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  firmly  to  insist  upon  the  rights  of  our  own 
citizens  without  regard  to  their  creed  or  race ;  without  regard 
to  whether  they  were  bom  here  or  born  abroad.  It  has  proved 
very  difficult  to  secure  from  Eussia  the  right  for  our  Jewish  fellow- 
citizens  to  receive  passports  and  travel  through  Eussian  territory. 
...  If  an  American  Jew  or  an  American  Christian  misbehaves 
himself  in  Eussia  he  can  at  once  be  driven  out ;  but  the  ordinary 
American  Jew,  like  the  ordinary  American  Christian,  would 
behave  just  about  as  he  behaves  here,  that  is,  behave  as  any 
good  citizen  ought  to  behave  ;  and  where  this  is  the  case  it  is  a 
wrong  against  which  we  are  entitled  to  protest  to  refuse  him  his 
passport  without  regard  to  his  conduct  and  character,  merely  on 
racial  and  religious  grounds.  In  Turkey  our  difficulties  arise  less 
from  the  way  in  which  our  citizens  are  sometimes  treated  than 
from  the  indignation  inevitably  excited  in  seeing  such  fearful  mis- 
rule as  has  been  witnessed  both  in  Armenia  and  Macedonia." 

Mr.  Eoosevelt  has  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  United  States  possessing  a  powerful  Navy,  and  he  vigor- 
ously impresses  his  views  upon  Congress.  **  The  strong  arm  of 
the  Government,"  he  says,  **in  enforcing  respect  for  its  just 
rights  in  international  matters  is  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  there  be  no  halt  in  the  work 
of  upbuilding  the  American  Navy.  .  .  .  We  have  undertaken  to 
build  the  Isthmian  CanaL  We  have  undertaken  to  secure  for 
ourselves  our  just  share  of  the  trade  of  the  Orient.  We  have 
undertaken  to  protect  our  citizens  from  improper  treatment  in 
foreign  lands.  We  continue  steadily  to  insist  on  the  application 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Unless 
our  attitude  in  these  and  all  similar  matters  is  to  be  a  mere 
boastful  sham  we  cannot  afford  to  abandon  our  naval  pro- 
granmie.  .  .  .  The  war  which  now  unfortunately  rages  in  the 
Far  East  has  emphasised  in  striking  fashion  .  .  .  that  the  main 
reUance,  the  main  standby,  in  any  Navy  worthy  the  name  must 
be  the  great  battleships,  heavily  armoured  and  heavily  gunned. 
.  .  .  We  need  to  continue  building  our  fleet  of  battleships,  or 
ships  so  powerfully  armed  that  they  can  inflict  the  maximum  of 
damage  upon  our  opponents,  and  so  well  protected  that  they 
can  suffer  a  severe  hammering  in  return  without  fatal  impair- 
ment of  their  ability  to  fight  and  manoeuvre." 

On  the  subject  of  immigration,  a  subject  perhaps  of  more 
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vital  importance  to  the  United  States  than  to  any  other  country, 
the  President  said  :  **  Let  us  remember  that  the  question  of 
being  a  good  American  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  man's 
birthplace  any  more  than  it  has  to  do  with  his  creed.  In  every 
generation  from  the  time  this  Government  was  founded  men  of 
foreign  birth  have  stood  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  good 
citizenship,  and  that  not  merely  in  one  but  in  every  field  of 
American  activity.  .  .  .  There  is  no  danger  of  having  too  many 
immigrants  of  the  right  kind.  ...  If  they  are  sound  in  body  and 
mind,  and,  above  all,  if  they  are  of  good  character,  so  that  we 
can  rest  assured  that  their  children  and  grandchildren  will  be 
worthy  fellow-citizens  of  our  children  and  grandchildren,  then 
we  should  welcome  them  with  cordial  hospitality. 

''  But  the  citizenship  of  this  country  should  not  be  debased. 
It  is  vital  that  we  should  keep  high  the  standard  of  well-being 
among  our  wage- workers,  and  therefore  we  should  not  admit 
masses  of  men  whose  standards  of  living  and  whose  personal 
customs  and  habits  are  such  that  they  tend  to  lower  the  level  of 
the  American  wage-worker ;  and  above  all  we  should  not  admit 
any  man  of  an  unworthy  type,  any  man  concerning  whom  we 
can  say  that  he  will  himself  be  a  bsbd  citizen,  or  that  his  children 
and  grandchildren  will  detract  from  instead  of  adding  to  the 
sum  of  the  good  citizenship  of  the  country.  Similarly  we  should 
take  the  greatest  care  about  naturalisation.  Fraudulent  natural- 
isation, the  naturalisation  of  improper  persons,  is  a  curse  to  our 
Government ;  and  it  is  the  affair  of  every  honest  voter,  wherever 
born,  to  see  that  no  fraudulent  voting  is  allowed,  tl^at  no  fraud 
in  connection  with  naturalisation  is  permitted. 

''  In  the  past  year  the  cases  of  false,  fraudulent  and  improper 
naturalisation  of  aliens  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  executive 
branches  of  the  Government  have  increased  to  an  alarming 
degree.  Extensive  sales  of  forged  certificates  of  naturalisation 
have  been  discovered,  as  well  as  many  cases  of  naturalisation 
secured  by  perjury  and  fraud ;  and,  in  addition,  instances  have 
accumulated  showing  that  many  courts  issue  certificates  of 
naturalisation  carelessly  and  upon  insufficient  evidence." 

A  recommendation  on  which  the  President  laid  special  stress 
was  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
giving  of  rebates  by  the  railways  to  favoured  shippers.  **  The 
GQvernment  must,"  the  President  says,  **  in  increasing  degree 
supervise  and  regulate  the  workings  of  the  railways  engaged  in 
Inter- State  conmierce;  and  such  increased  supervision  is  the 
only  alternative  to  an  increase  of  the  present  evils  on  the  one 
hand,  or  a  still  more  radical  poUcy  on  the  other.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  most  important  legislative  Act  now  needed  as  regards 
the  regulation  of  corporations  is  this  Act  to  confer  on  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  revise  rates  and 
regulations,  the  revised  rate  to  at  once  go  into  effect,  and  to  stay 
in  effect  unless  and  until  the  court  of  review  reverses  it." 

With  the  exception  of  the  ratificc^tion  by  the  Senate  of  the 
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treaty  with  the  new  Republic  of  Panama,  whereby  it  was  made 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  begin  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Congress  did  practically  nothing  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year  except  vote  the  annual  Supply  Bills.  Pre- 
ceding a  Presidential  campai^  the  dominant  party  in  Congress 
is  always  reluctant  about  initiating  legislation,  fearing  that  it 
may  be  turned  to  its  political  disadvantage  or  place  it  on  the 
defensive. 

By  a  vote  of  66  to  14 — the  negative  vote  bein^  cast  by  the 
Democrats — ^the  Senate  on  February  23  ratified  the  treaty  for 
the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  By  this  treaty  the  United  States  guarantees 
and  pledges  itself  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Panama. 
Panama  grants  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity  the  use,  occu- 
pation and  control  of  a  zone  of  land  ten  miles  wide  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  canal,  the  zone  beginning 
three  marine  miles  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  either  end  of  the  canal ;  the  United  States  to  possess 
within  the  zone  all  the  rights  and  authority  it  would  exercise  if 
it  were  sovereign  of  the  territory  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power  or  authority  ;  the  United  States  is  granted  in  per- 
petuity a  monopoly  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  any 
system  of  conmiunication  by  means  of  canal  or  railroad  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  Panama  agrees  that  the  cities  of 
Panama  and  Colon  shall  comply  in  perpetuity  with  the  sanitary 
ordinances  prescribed  by  the  United  States,  and  in  case  of  non- 
compliance the  United  States  is  given  authority  to  enforce  the 
same ;  the  same  right  is  granted  to  the  United  States  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the  two  cities  ;  the  United 
States  is  given  the  right  to  import  free  of  duty  all  materials 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  canal;  for  the  rights 
granted  by  Panama  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  $10,000,000 
on  the  exchange  of  ratifications  and  an  annual  payment  during 
the  life  of  the  convention  of  $250,000,  beginning  nine  years 
after  the  date  of  ratification  ;  the  canal  when  constructed  shall 
be  neutral  in  perpetuity  and  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  on  November  13, 1901  ;  the  Republic  of  Panama  agreed 
to  the  cancellation  of  the  contract  with  the  French  Panama 
Canal  Company  ;  the  United  States  is  given  authority  to  employ 
its  armed  forces  for  the  protection  of  the  canal  and  to  establish 
fortifications ;  no  change  made  by  Panama  in  its  government, 
laws  or  treaties,  shall  in  any  way  affect  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  ;  for  the  efficient  protection  of  the  canal  the  Republic  of 
Panama  agrees  to  lease  or  sell  to  the  United  States  necessary 
sites  for  naval  or  coaling  stations  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  on 
the  western  Caribbean  coast  of  the  Republic  at  certain  points  to 
be  determined  h^  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Washington  on  February 
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26  and  the  treaty  proclaimed  in  force,  and  three  days  later  the 
President,  under  the  authority  granted  him  by  Congress,  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  build  the  canal,  the  chairman  of  which 
18  Rear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  United  States  Navy,  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  on  the  retired  list,  with  whom  are  associated 
several  eminent  engineers.  On  March  22  the  President  ap- 
pointed Major-General  George  B.  Davis,  United  States  Army 
(retired),  governor  of  the  canal  zone,  and  in  April  Congress  passed 
a  law  for  the  government  of  the  zone.  On  April  22  the  French 
Panama  Canal  Company  a^eed  to  sell  to  the  United  States  all 
of  its  rights  in  the  concession  granted  to  it  by  the  Bepublic  of 
Colombia  and  all  of  its  property  on  the  isthmus  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  for  the  sum  of  940,000,000,  and  on  May 
the  transfer  of  title  was  made,  and  a  Treasury  wajrrant  for  the 
consideration  drawn  and  passed  to  the  representatives  of  the 
French  company.  In  June  the  President  ordered  that  articles 
imported  into  the  zone  should  pay  the  same  rates  of  duty  as 
appUed  to  similar  articles  imported  into  the  United  States.  The 
imposition  of  these  rates  and  the  measures  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  to  introduce  sanitary  reforms  led  to  some  friction 
with  the  Panama  Bepublic,  and  in  November  Mr.  Taft,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  went  to  the  isthmus  as  the  President's  repre- 
sentative, which  resulted  in  the  differences  being  adjusted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  Governments. 

Congress  passed  an  Act  extending  the  coastwise  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Philippines,  to  take  effect  July  1,  1906. 
By  the  terms  of  this  Act  no  vessel  with  a  foreign  register  is 
permitted  to  carry  merchandise  or  passengers  between  ports  in 
the  United  States  and  ports  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Legislature  of  Utah  having  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  Mr.  Beed  Smoot,  protests  were  lodged  against  his  re- 
taining his  seat  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Mormon,  occupjdng 
a  high  place  in  the  hierarchy — one  of  the  "  apostles  '* — and 
living  at  that  time  and  for  a  number  of  yefiurs  past  in  polygamous 
relations,  in  defiance  of  the  compact  made  by  the  Territory  of 
Utah  when  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union  that  polygamy 
would  no  longer  be  permitted.  The  Senate  referred  the  charges 
to  a  committee  for  investigation.  A  great  deal  of  testimony 
was  adduced  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Smoot  had  taken  the  ''  En- 
dowment House  "  oaths,  which  are  blood-curdling  and  thrilling 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  jaded  appetite  for  sensation ;  that 
there  have  been  many  ''  plural ''  marriages  since  the  admission 
of  the  State,  and  that  many  Mormons  are  still  living  in  poly- 
gamy. Testimony  was  also  presented  to  show  that  the  Mormons 
controlled  the  politics  of  Utah  and  the  neighbouring  State  of 
Idaho.  The  committee  was  still  continuing  the  investigation 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Commercially  and  industrially  1904  was  a  prosperous  year 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  After  the  "  boom  "  of 
1902  and  the  speculative  craze  that  swept  like  a  wave  over  the 
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country  and  threatened  to  engulf  it  in  disaster,  owing  to  the 
mad  desire  that  had  taken  possession  of  every  one  to  dabble  in 
stocks  and  become  rich  overnight  by  the  throw  of  the  dice  of 
Wall  Street,  there  followed  the  inevitable  reaction,  and  1903 
saw  a  heavy  fall  in  prices  and  an  enormous  shrinkage  in  the 
paper  value  of  '*  securities.*'  The  end  of  that  year  saw  confi- 
dence shaken,  investors  timid  and  speculation  at  a  standstill. 
This  heaviness  lasted  well  into  the  summer  of  1904.  While 
the  earnings  of  the  railways  were  high  their  expenses  had  in- 
creased out  of  proportion  and  net  returns  decreased,  and  there 
w*as  a  notable  falhng  off  in  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel ;  and 
the  demand  for  these  commodities  is  always  interpreted  in  the 
United  States  as  an  unfailing  barometer  of  business  conditions. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  year  an  improve- 
ment became  visible ;  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel  and  other 
general  lines  of  merchandise  increased  ;  exports  were  large  and 
the  stock  market  took  on  a  decidedly  buoyant  tone.  In  the 
early  days  of  December  prices  averaged  within  $6  of  the  highest 

E rices  of  1902,  and  in  some  cases  new  high  records  were  made  ; 
ut  in  December  the  *'  bears  **  began  a  determined  campaign  to 
force  the  market  down.  After  a  series  of  violent  fluctuations 
the  year  closed  with  prices  on  an  average  $20  above  the  prices 
of  the  year  before. 

Eeckless  speculation  and  manipulation  by  a  coterie  of  oper- 
ators forced  the  price  of  cotton  in  February  to  18j  cents  a 
pound,  the  highest  price  known  since  1873.  This  artificial 
price  threw  the  cotton  trade  into  confusion  both  in  Europe  and 
America  and  caused  serious  loss  to  the  spinners,  who  found  it 
more  profitable  to  curtail  their  production  than  to  pay  an  ex- 
cessive price  for  the  raw  material,  which  left  them  without  any 
margin  of  profit.  Cotton  remained  high  nearly  the  entire  year, 
until  the  publication  of  the  census  report,  late  in  the  autumn, 
which  showed  a  crop  of  over  12,000,000  bales,  when  there  was 
a  sudden  decline  and  renewed  confusion  in  the  trade.  To  add 
still  further  to  the  complications,  on  July  25,  in  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  largest  centres  of  the  cotton  industry, 
began  the  greatest  textile  strike  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
when  some  26,000  operatives  refused  to  accept  a  reduction  of 
wages.  Various  efforts  were  made  to  effect  a  compromise,  but 
although  the  strike  caused  great  loss  to  the  mill-owners  and 
far  greater  distress  to  the  operatives,  both  sides  remained  stub- 
bom  and  the  strike  was  still  in  progress  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  year  was  notable  not  only  for  its  record  cotton  crop  and 
its  price  but  also  for  a  record  corn  crop,  which  compensated  in 
a  measure  for  a  diminished  wheat  yield.  Over  2,500,000,000 
bushels  of  com  were  harvested,  or  40,000,000  bushels  more  than 
the  best  previous  year.  The  shortage  of  the  wheat  crop  led  to 
several  violent  speculative  "  flurries,  and  in  August  the  market 
was  thrown  into  intense  excitement  by  the  price  being  forced 
up  to  $1,174,  a  price  only  once  exceeded  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
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Two  days  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Far  East, 
on  February  10,  Secretary  Hay  addressed  a  circular  note  to 
Bussia,  Japan  and  China,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  transmitted  to 
all  the  Powers  signatory  of  the  protocol  of  Pekin,  expressing 
''the  earnest  desire  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  in  the  course  of  the  military  operations  which  have  begun 
between  Russia  and  Japan  the  neutrality  of  China  and  in  all 
practicable  ways  her  administrative  entity  shall  be  respected  by 
both  parties,  and  that  the  area  of  hostilities  shall  be  localised 
and  limited  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  undue  excitement  and 
disturbance  of  the  Chinese  people  may  be  prevented  and  the 
least  possible  loss  to  the  commerce  and  peaceful  intercourse  of 
the  world  may  be  occasioned." 

Both  the  belligerent  Powers,  in  their  replies,  expressed  their 
full  concurrence  in  the  American  desire  for  the  maintenance  of 
Chinese  tranquillity.  Japan  (Feb.  13)  said  that  she  was  ''  pre- 
pared to  respect  the  neutrality  and  administrative  entity  of 
China  outside  the  regions  occupied  by  Bussia,  as  long  as  Bussia, 
making  a  similar  engagement,  fulfils  in  good  faith  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  engagement." 

Bussia  (Feb.  19)  was  ''  ready  to  adhere  to  an  understanding 
with  other  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  neutrality 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  on  the  following  conditions  :  (1)  China 
must  herself  strictly  observe  all  the  claims  of  neutrality ;  (2)  the 
Japanese  Government  must  loyally  observe  the  engagements 
entered  into  with  the  Powers,  as  well  as  the  principles  generally 
recognised  by  the  law  of  nations ;  (3)  that  it  is  well  understood 
that  neutraUsation  in  no  case  can  be  extended  to  Manchuria, 
the  territory  of  which,  by  the  force  of  events,  will  serve  as  the 
field  of  military  operations.'* 

The  Department  of  State  accepted  these  replies  as  satisfactory 
in  a  telegram  which  was  communicated  to  all  the  Powers  con- 
cerned, and  in  which  it  was  mentioned  that  China  also  had 
adhered  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  American  proposal. 

The  sinking  of  the  British  steamer  Knight  Commander  under 
American  charter  and  laden  with  American  goods,  and  the 
capture,  and  condemnation  by  a  prize  court,  of  the  steamer 
Arabia,  on  the  ground  that  her  cargo  was  contraband,  led  to  a 
spirited  protest  from  Secretary  Hay,  who  refused  to  accept  the 
dictum  of  the  Bussian  Government  that  all  articles  that  might 
be  used  for  military  purposes  were  subject  to  seizure  and  con- 
fiscation on  the  ground  that  they  were  contraband  of  war.  In 
declining  to  acquiesce  in  the  Bussian  interpretation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  Secretary  Hay  wrote : — 

**When  war  exists  between  powerful  States  it  is  vital  to 
the  legitimate  maritime  commerce  of  neutral  States  that  there 
be  no  relaxation  of  the  rule — no  deviation  from  the  criterion — 
for  determining  what  constitutes  contraband  of  war,  lawfully 
subject  to  belligerent  capture,  namely,  warlike  nature,  use  and 
destination.     Articles  which,  Uke  arms  and  anmiunition,  are  by 
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their  nature  of  self-evident  warlike  use  are  contraband  of  war  if 
destined  to  enemy  territory  ;  but  articles  which,  like  coal,  cotton 
and  provisions,  though  of  ordinarily  innocent,  are  capable  of 
warlike  use,  are  not  subject  to  capture  and  confiscation  unless 
shown  by  evidence  to  be  actually  destined  for  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  a  belligerent.  This  substantive  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations  cannot  be  overridden  by  a  technical  rule  of  the 
prize  court  that  the  owners  of  the  captured  cargo  must  prove 
that  no  part  of  it  may  eventually  come  to  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  forces,"  for  such  proof  "is  of  an  impossible  nature.  .  .  . 
The  established  principle  of  discrimination  between  contraband 
and  non-contraband  goods  admits  of  no  relaxation  or  refinement. 
It  must  be  either  inflexibly  adhered  to  or  abandoned  by  all 
nations.  .  .  . 

''If  the  principle  which  appears  to  have  been  declared  by 
the  Vladivostok  prize  court  and  which  has  not  so  far  been  dis- 
avowed or  explamed  by  his  Imperial  Majesty's  Government  is 
acquiesced  in,  it  means,  if  carried  into  full  execution,  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  all  neutral  commerce  with  the  non-combatant 
population  of  Japan  ;  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  blockades ;  it 
renders  meaningless  the  principle  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
set  forth  in  the  Imperial  Order  of  February  29  last  that  a  block- 
ade in  order  to  be  obligatory  must  be  effective  ;  it  obliterates  all 
distinction  between  commerce  in  contraband  and  non-contraband 
goods ;  and  is  in  effect  a  declaration  of  war  against  commerce 
of  every  description  between  the  people  of  a  neutral  and  those 
of  a  belligerent  State. 

**  You  will  express  to  Count  Lamsdorff,"  Secretary  Hay's 
despatch  concluded,  **the  deep  regret  and  grave  concern  with 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  received  his 
unqualified  communication  of  the  decision  of  the  prize  court ; 
you  will  make  earnest  protest  against  it  and  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  regrets  its  complete  inability  to 
recognise  the  principle  of  that  decision,  and  still  less  to  acquiesce 
in  it  as  a  policy.'' 

In  response  to  a  request  of  a  delegation  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Peace  Union,  on  September  25,  President  Roosevelt 
announced  that  he  would  ask  the  signatories  to  the  Hague 
Convention  to  join  in  a  new  conference  for  the  settlement  of 
questions  undisposed  of  at  that  time.  On  October  21,  Mr.  Hay 
addressed  a  circular  note  to  the  Powers.  After  paying  a  grace- 
ful tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  Mr. 
Hay  continued :  '*  In  1899  the  Conference  of  the  Hague  dealt 
solely  with  the  larger  general  problems  which  confront  all 
nations,  and  assumed  no  functions  of  intervention  or  suggestion 
in  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  It  might  be  the  same  with  a  reassembled 
conference  at  the  present  time.  Its  efforts  would  only  lie  in  the 
direction  of  further  codification  of  the  universal  ideas  of  right 
and  justice  which  we  call  international  law ;  its  mission  would 
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be  to  give  them  future  effect."  The  Hague  Conference  had  rele- 
gated to  a  future  conference  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals ; 
the  inviolability  of  private  property  in  naval  warfare,  and  the 
bombardment  of  ports,  towns  and  villages  by  a  naval  force.  Mr. 
Hay  suggested  that  "  the  three  points  mentioned  cover  a  large 
field,"  and  added — with  some  emphasising  remarks — that  the 
first  was  *'  of  universal  importance." 

On  December  23,  however,  the  State  Department  made 
public  a  note  addressed  to  its  ambassadors  and  ministers  ac- 
credited to  the  Governments  signatories  to  the  Hague  Con- 
ference. The  President's  proposal  had  been  accepted  in  principle 
by  the  Governments  concerned  with  the  exception  of  Bussia, 
which  declined  to  take  part  in  the  conference  while  the  war 
was  in  progress.  **  While  this  reply,"  Mr.  Hay  wrote,  *'  tending 
as  it  does  to  cause  some  postponement  of  the  proposed  second 
conference,  is  deeply  regretted,  the  weight  of  the  motives  which 
induce  it  is  recognised  by  this  Government  and  probably  by 
others.  Japan  made  the  reservation  only  that  no  action  should 
be  taken  by  the  conference  relative  to  the  present  war." 

A  decision  rendered  by  the  Hague  tribunal  on  February  27 
aroused  much  adverse  criticism  in  the  United  States.  The 
tribunal  held  that  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy,  who  had 
joined  in  coercive  measures  against  Venezuela  (see  Annual 
Register,  1903,  p.  429),  were  entitled  to  preferential  treatment 
in  the  payment  of  their  indemnities  which  Venezuela  had  been 
forced  to  pay  as  a  result  of  the  blockade,  which  postponed  for 
some  years  the  payment  of  the  claims  of  the  nations  who  had 
not  employed  force.  The  decision  was  resented  on  two  grounds. 
It  was  deemed  inconsistent  that  a  tribunal  constituted  to 
discourage  the  use  of  force  should  put  a  premium  on  warlike 
measures ;  and  it  was  a  blow  to  the  pride  of  Americans  that 
foreign  nations  should  be  able  to  collect  indemnities  at  the 
cannon's  mouth  in  territory  held  sacred  by  the  protecting  SBgis 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  United  States  having  acquiesced 
in  the  reference  to  the  Hague  tribunal  assented  to  the  decision. 

A  series  of  arbitration  treaties  on  the  general  plan  of  the 
Anglo-French  agreement  of  1903  was  negotiated  with  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  in  the  order 
named.  Treaties  with  other  Governments  are  pending.  The 
concluded  treaties  were  sent  to  the  Senate  in  December,  and 
had  not  been  ratified  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Although  the  year  was  a  prosperous  one  generally  for  in- 
dividuals the  Government  found  that  its  expenditures  exceeded 
its  receipts  by  some  8,000,000/.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue 
are  Customs,  $261,274,565,  and  Inland  Eevenue,  $232,904,119, 
which  with  miscellaneous  receipts  made  a  total  of  $540,631,749. 
The  principal  expenditures  were :  Civil,  $186,766,703  ;  War, 
$115,035,411;  Navy,  $102,956,102  ;  pensions,  140,550,266; 
interest,  $24,646,400,  which  with  miscellaneous  expenditure 
created  a  deficit  of  $41,770,572.     Customs  receipts  decreased 
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nearly  5,000,000/.,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and 
naval  expenses  increased  4,000,0002.  Included  in  the  Civil 
and  miscellaneous  expenditures  was  the  extraordinary  payment 
of  10,000,0002.  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Canal  purchase, 
which  if  deducted  would  have  enabled  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  have  closed  his  fiscal  year  with  a  small  surplus 
instead  of  a  deficit. 

On  December  1,  1904,  the  United  States  had  a  stock  of  gold 
amounting  to  $1,351,415,633,  silver  amounting  to  $670,129,299, 
paper  amounting  to  $818,691,091 — a  per  capita  circulation  of 
$31.22.  The  National  Debt  on  November  1  was  $1,283,144,449, 
of  which  $895,157,770  was  interest-bearing,  and  the  balance 
was  debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity  or  which 
bears  no  interest. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  exports  of  merchandise, 
exclusive  of  specie,  were  valued  at  $1,460,868,185,  and  imports 
at  $991,090,978.  Almost  half  the  exports,  $537,781,207,  went 
to  Great  Britain,  while  British  imports  to  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $164,282,043.  Q^rmany  is  America's  next  best 
customer,  after  which  comes  Canada. 

Immigration  for  the  year  was  again  large,  reaching  a  total 
of  812,870,  or  only  44,176  less  than  the  year  before,  which  was 
the  highest  number  recorded.  Italy  again  furnished  the  largest 
quota,  193,296,  Austria- Hungary  177,156,  Eussia  145,141,  Ger- 
many  46,380,  Ireland  36,142,  an  increase  of  832  over  last  year, 
England  38,626,  an  increase  of  12,407  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

During  the  year  one  battleship,  the  Ohio,  three  protected 
cruisers,  Denver,  Des  Moines  and  Tacoma,  and  one  torpedo  boat 
were  commissioned.  Four  battleships,  one  armoured  cruiser, 
one  protected  cruiser  and  two  gunboats  were  launched.  Eight 
first-class  battleships,  seven  armoured  cruisers,  four  protected 
cruisers  and  four  torpedo  boats  were  on  the  stocks ;  and  one 
first-class  battleship,  two  armoured  cruisers  and  three  scout 
cruisers  had  been  appropriated  for  by  Congress  but  not  yet  con- 
tracted for.  The  Ohio  has  a  displacement  of  12,500  tons,  15,100 
indicated  horse-power,  and  made  17*82  knots  on  her  trial ;  in 
her  main  battery  she  carries  four  12-inch  and  sixteen  6-inch 
rapid  fire  guns ;  in  her  secondary  battery  six  3-inch  rapid  fire, 
eight  3-pounder  rapid  fire,  six  1-pounder  rapid  fire,  two  3-inch, 
two  '30  calibre  automatic,  and  two  18-inch  submerged  torpedo 
tubes.  The  armour  on  the  turrets  and  barbettes  is  12-mch 
thick  ;  the  water-line  belt  amidships  tapers  from  11  to  7^  inches. 

Of  the  battleships  launched  but  not  commissioned  and  under 
construction  five  are  of  16,000  tons,  five  of  15,000  tons,  and  two 
of  13,000  tons,  with  speeds  ranging  from  17  to  19  knots  under 
normal  conditions.  They  will  all  be  heavier  gunned  than  the 
vessels  now  in  commission.  The  total  number  of  ships  on  the 
active  list,  exclusive  of  colliers,  tugs  and  other  auxiliary  vessels, 
is  142,  and  thirty-nine  ships  are  under  construction. 
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There  were  five  Cabinet  changes  during  the  year.  In  Jan- 
uary Mr.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War,  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  Judge  William  H.  Taft,  Governor  of  the  Philip- 
pines. In  July  Mr.  Knox,  Attorney-General,  resigned  to  enter 
the  Senate,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Moody,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  whose  place  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Paul  Morton, 
whose  father  was  Secretary  of  Agnculture  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
Cabinet.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Cortelyou,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labour,  resigned  to  become  Chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Metcalf, 
at  that  time  a  member  of  Congress  from  California.  In  October 
Postmaster-General  Payne  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Wynna 

The  great  attraction  for  the  amusement-loving  portion  of 
the  American  public  was  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  which  was 
visited  by  nearly  20,000,000  persons.  The  fair  was  held  to 
commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  It  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  April  30,  100  years  after  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  cession,  and  its  total  cost  was  about  10,000,000/. 

On  October  27  the  first  section  of  the  New  York  subway,  a 
fraction  over  twenty  miles  in  length,  was  opened  to  the  public. 
The  total  cost  of  the  undertaking,  the  contract  for  which  was 
awarded  by  the  city  in  1900,  and  which  presented  many  formid- 
able engineering  difificulties,  was  8,000,000/.  This  was  provided 
for  by  an  issue  of  3J  per  cent,  municipal  bonds,  which  the  con- 
tractor must  repay  at  the  end  of  50  years,  when  the  subway 
becomes  the  property  of  the  city.  In  the  interval  the  subway 
is  managed  by  a  company  and  is  expected  to  prove  an  exceed- 
ingly profitable  investment,  as  it  is  computed  to  have  increased 
the  habitable  area  of  New  York  tenfold.  The  trains  are  operated 
by  electricity. 

On  March  14  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
rendered  a  memorable  decision,  sustaining  the  judgment  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  declaring  the  merger  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Railways  (see  Annual  Register, 
1908,  p.  430)  to  be  illegal  because  violative  of  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  This  decision  immensely 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
Trusts,  and  made  it  patent  that  the  Government  had  the  power 
to  prevent  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  and  to  curb  mono- 
poly, if  it  cared  to  exercise  the  authority  given  it  by  Congress. 
The  Supreme  Court  decision  warranted  the  Attorney-General  in 
instituting  proceedings  against  other  Trusts,  the  most  important 
being  against  the  Beef  Trust,  a  combination  of  packers  who 
virtually  control  the  dressed  meat  trade  of  the  United  States,  and 
who,  it  is  alleged,  have  been  able  to  stifle  all  competition.  The 
Government  secured  a  preliminary  injunction  agamst  the  Trust, 
and  an  appeal  was  lodged  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  appeal  had  not  come  on  for  hearing  when  the 
year  closed. 
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On  November  19,  in  the  presence  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
the  special  representatives  of  the  German  Emperor  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  President  Eoosevelt  unveiled  in  the 
grounds  of  the  War  College  in  the  city  of  Washington  the 
Kaiser's  gift  to  the  American  people,  a  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  When  the  Emperor  formally  offered  to  present  the 
statue  the  suggestion  was  not  received  with  favour,  and  it  gave 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  criticism,  on  the  ground 
that  the  statue  of  a  man  who  represented  rigid  monarchical 
ideas  had  no  place  in  a  free  republic.  At  one  time  it  was  openly 
proposed  that  the  Government  should  intimate  to  the  Emperor 
that  his  gift  was  not  welcome,  but  the  Emperor  disregarded  all 
hostile  comment,  and  when  the  statue  was  unveiled  it  was 
received  with  respect  even  if  it  aroused  no  enthusiasm. 

Two  great  disasters  mark  the  year.  On  June  15  the  river 
excursion  steamer  General  Slocum,  while  in  the  East  Eiver,  New 
York,  caught  fire,  and  although  the  vessel  was  less  than  a  mile 
from  shore,  with  water  craft  of  all  kinds  near,  more  than  1,000 
persons,  the  majority  of  whom  were  children,  were  drowned  or 
burned.  The  investigation  of  the  tragedy  showed  culpable  in- 
efficiency on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  vessel,  and 
criminal  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Government  steamboat 
inspectors,  who  had  failed  to  enforce  the  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  life.  The  officials  held  responsible  for  the  disaster 
were  indicted  and  their  trial  was  in  progress  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Fire  broke  out  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  Balti- 
more on  February  7  and  raged  fiercely  until  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day.  Buildings  covering  an  area  of  about  150 
acres  were  destroyed,  entailing  a  loss  estimated  at  10,000,000Z. 
No  lives  were  lost. 

America  had  its  Humbert  case,  which  has  attracted  world- 
wide attention  because  of  the  audacity  with  which  a  woman  in 
the  most  simple  manner  secured  great  sums  of  money  from  hard- 
headed  and  presumably  shrewd  men  of  affairs.  Mrs.  Cassie 
Chad  wick,  a  Cleveland  woman,  reputed  to  be  wealthy,  by  repre- 
senting herself  at  times  as  the  natural  daughter  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie, and  at  other  times  as  his  ward,  obtained  from  bankers 
and  money  lenders  in  Cleveland,  Boston  and  other  cities  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  brought  to  ruin  a  national  bank,  and 
caused  serious  embarrassment  to  two  other  financial  institutions. 
Using  the  name  of  the  great  ironmaster  to  juggle  with  she 
exhibited  bills  for  a  million  or  more  signed  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  deed  of  trust  by  which  Mr.  Carnegie 
held  for  Mrs.  Chadwick's  benefit  securities  valued  at  nearly 
1,500,000/.  Accepting  her  statements  without  investigation, 
without  even  requiring  the  alleged  securities  to  be  deposited 
with  them  as  collateral,  the  bankers  advanced  Mrs.  Chadwick 
the  money  she  .asked.  Accident  led  to  exposure,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  alleged  Carnegie  signatures  were  forgeries, 
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that  the  **  securities  "  were  merely  packages  of  brown  paper,  and 
that  the  woman  had  for  years  been  living  on  the  gullibility  of 
her  creditors.  At  the  end  of  the  year  she  was  in  jail  facing 
several  indictments. 


FOREIGN  POSSESSIONS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  President  Boosevelt  in 
discussing  the  affairs  of  the  Philippines  said : — 

''  In  the  Philippine  Islands  there  has  been  during  the  past 
year  a  continuation  of  the  steady  progress  which  has  obtained 
ever  since  our  troops  definitely  got  the  upper  hand  of  the 
insurgents.  The  Philippine  people,  or,  to  speak  more  ac- 
curately, the  many  tribes,  and  even  races,  sundered  from  one 
another  more  or  less  sharply,  who  go  to  make  up  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  contain  many  elements  of  good,  and 
some  elements  which  we  have  a  right  to  hope  stand  for  progress. 
At  present  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  existing  in  independence 
at  all,  or  of  building  up  a  civilisation  of  their  own.  I  firmly 
believe  that  we  can  help  them  to  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the 
scale  of  civilisation  and  of  capacity  for  self-government,  and  I 
most  earnestly  hope  that  in  the  end  they  will  be  able  to  stand, 
if  not  entirely  alone,  yet  in  some  such  relation  to  the  United 
States  as  Cuba  now  stand&  This  end  is  not  yet  in  sight,  and 
it  may  be  indefinitely  postponed  if  our  people  are  foolish  enough 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Filipinos  away  from  the  problems 
of  achieving  moral  and  material  prosperity,  of  workmg  for  a 
stable,  orderly,  and  just  government,  and  toward  foolish  and 
dangerous  intrigues  for  a  complete  independence  for  which  they 
are  as  yet  totally  unfit. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  our  people  must  keep  steadily  before  their 
minds  the  fact  that  the  justification  for  our  stay  in  the  Philip- 
pines must  ultimately  rest  chiefly  upon  the  good  we  are  able  to 
do  in  the  islands.  I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  interests  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  along  its  coasts, 
the  Philippines  have  played  and  will  play  an  important  part,  and 
that  our  interests  have  been  served  in  more  than  one  way  by  the 
possession  of  the  islands.  But  our  chief  reason  for  continuing 
to  hold  them  must  be  that  we  ought  in  good  faith  to  try  to  do 
our  share  of  the  world's  work,  and  this  particular  piece  of  work 
has  been  imposed  upon  us  by  the  results  of  the  war  with  Spain. 
.  .  .  There  are  points  of  resemblance  in  our  work  to  the  work 
which  is  being  done  by  the  British  in  India  and  Egypt,  by  the 
French  in  Algiers,  by  the  Dutch  in  Java,  by  the  Bussians  in 
Turkestan,  by  the  Japanese  in  Formosa ;  but  more  distinctly 
than  any  of  these  Powers  we  are  endeavouring  to  develop  the 
natives  themselves,  so  that  they  shall  take  an  ever-increasing 
share  in  their  own  government,  and  as  far  as  is  prudent  we 
are  already  admitting  their  representatives  to  a  governmental 
equality  with  our  own.     There  are  commissioners,  judges  and 
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governors  in  the  islands  who  are  Filipinos  and  who  have  exactly 
the  same  share  in  the  government  of  the  islands  as  have  their 
colleagues  who  are  Americans,  while  in  the  lower  ranks,  of 
course,  the  great  majority  of  the  public  servants  are  FiHpinos. 
Within  two  years  we  shall  be  trying  the  experiment  of  an  elec- 
tive Lower  House  in  the  Philippine  Legislature.  It  may  be  that 
the  Filipinos  will  misuse  this  Legislature.  .  .  .  But  if  they 
act  with  wisdom  and  self-restraint,  if  they  show  that  they  are 
capable  of  electing  a  Legislature  which  in  its  turn  is  capable  of 
taking  a  sane  and  efficient  part  in  the  actual  work  of  govern- 
ment, they  can  rest  assured  that  a  full  and  increasing  measure 
of  recognition  will  be  given  them.  Above  all  they  should  re- 
member that  their  prime  needs  are  moral  and  industrial,  not 
political.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  try  the  experiment  of  giving 
them  a  Legislature ;  but  it  is  a  far  better  thing  to  give  them 
schools,  good  roads,  railroads  which  will  enable  them  to  get 
their  products  to  market,  honest  courts,  an  honest  and  efficient 
constabulary,  and  all  that  tends  to  produce  order,  peace,  fair 
deaUng  as  between  man  and  man,  and  habits  of  intelligent 
industry  and  thrift.  .  .  . 

**  Unfortunately  hitherto  those  of  our  people  here  at  home 
who  have  specially  claimed  to  be  the  champions  of  the  Filipinos 
have  in  reality  been  their  worst  enemies.  This  will  continue 
to  be  the  case  as  long  as  they  strive  to  make  the  Filipinos  inde- 
pendent, and  stop  all  industrial  development  of  the  islands  by 
crying  out  against  the  laws  which  would  bring  it  on  the  ground 
that  capitalists  must  not  *  exploit '  the  islands.  Such  proceedings 
are  not  only  unwise,  but  are  most  harmful  to  the  Filipinos,  who 
do  not  need  independence  at  all,  but  who  do  need  good  laws, 
good  public  servants,  and  the  industrial  development  that  can 
only  come  if  the  investment  of  American  and  foreign  capital  in 
the  islands  is  favoured  in  all  legitimate  ways.** 

The  record  of  the  Philippines  and  the  other  foreign  Posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  for  the  year  can  be  briefly  told. 
Progress  in  the  Philippines  has  undoubtedly  been  made.  The 
currency  of  the  islands  has  been  changed  from  a  silver  to  a  gold 
basis,  which  was  easily  accomplished,  and  has  proved  beneficial 
to  business  interests,  although  it  is  held  responsible  for  a  decrease 
in  the  exports  and  imports  from  $66,000,000  to  863,000,000  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  It  is 
obvious,  now  that  the  Philippines  have  lost  their  Spanish  mar- 
ket, that  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  preferential  rates  for  their 
imports  into  the  United  States,  especially  sugar  and  tobacco, 
but  the  selfishness  of  American  tobacco  growers  and  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  in  sugar  has  been  powerful  enough  to  prevent 
action  by  Congress.  The  necessity  of  an  extension  of  the  rail- 
way system  has  also  been  made  manifest  and  Congress  has 
under  consideration  plans  to  reach  that  end.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Island  of  Samar  the  archipelago  has  been  peaceful. 
The  most  serious  affair  occurred  in  December,  when  one  Ameri- 
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can  officer  and  thirty-seven  native  scouts  were  ambushed  and 
kiUed. 

The  condition  of  Porto  Rico  is  fairly  prosperous,  but  the 
island  still  needs  much  development  and  a  larger  market  for  its 
products,  which  it  naturally  ought  to  find  in  the  United  States. 
Porto  Rico  is  so  fertile  and  possesses  such  great  natural  re- 
sources that  it  would  appear  to  oflFer  an  inviting  field  for  invest- 
ment, and  its  trade  with  and  from  the  United  States  ought  to 
prove  profitable  to  both. 

Annexation  to  the  United  States  was  at  one  time  believed 
by  the  Hawaiians  to  be  the  one  thing  needed  to  bring  them 
contentment  and  material  prosperity,  but  since  the  islands  have 
come  under  the  American  flag  their  people  complain  that  they 
are  worse  oflf  than  they  were  before.  Their  great  grievance 
is  that  the  Federal  Government  collects  all  the  revenues  and 
instead  of  spending  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  islanders  absorbs 
them  for  its  own  purposes,  so  that  the  revenues  of  the  islands 
are  smaller  than  they  were  before  annexation.  Hawaii,  like 
South  Africa,  has  its  Chinese  labour  problem.  The  Governor 
has  strongly  urged  the  importation  of  coolies  as  necessary  for 
the  profitable  working  of  the  rice  and  sugar  plantations,  but  the 
hostility  of  the  American  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  fear  that  if 
Chinese  are  admitted  to  Hawaii  they  will  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  United  States,  has  defeated  the  Governor's  recommendation. 

The  Island  of  Guam,  at  present  merely  an  isolated  naval 
station,  but  which  may  at  some  time  in  the  future  have  greater 
value  as  a  cable  station,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  unprac- 
tical side  of  the  American  as  a  coloniser.  Shocked  by  the  in- 
difference with  which  the  natives  regarded  the  marriage  relation, 
the  American  authorities,  in  the  interest  of  moraUty,  ordered 
that  monogamy  be  observed,  and  provided  for  non-sectarian 
instruction,  and  then  promptly  extended  the  blessings  of  the 
Dingley  Tariff  Act  over  the  island.  The  result  is  that  prices 
are  double  what  they  are  in  the  United  States,  and  although  by 
official  order  only  non-sectarian  instruction  may  be  given,  which 
has  prevented  the  priests  from  acting  as  teachers,  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  no  steps  to  provide  substitutes,  and  all  the 
instruction  given  to  the  2,300  children  on  the  island  is  that 
furnished  by  two  marines  and  a  labourer  detached  from  their 
regular  duty  ! 

A.  Maurice  Low. 

II.  CANADA. 

The  year  1904,  in  Canada,  was  one  of  remarkable  activity  in 
politics,  legislation  and  business.  Politically,  activity  began 
with  the  year,  in  view  of  the  approaching  general  election. 
Speeches  were  delivered,  nominations  were  generally  made  and 
political  organisation  was  proceeded  with  industriously  till  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  on  March  3.  The  principal  measure 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  legislators  was  without  doubt 
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the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Eailway  Company  Bill  together  with 
the  amendments  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  Act  and  agreement 
of  1903.  The  new  transcontinental  railway  scheme  had  been 
launched  by  agreement  between  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Com- 
pany and  the  Government  of  Canada  and  by  chapters  71  and 
122  of  the  Acts  of  1903  incorporating  the  company  and  ratify- 
ing the  agreement.  The  amendments  to  this  agreement  and 
Act  proposed  in  1904  related  mainly  to  the  financial  responsibili- 
ties of  the  company  which  were  to  be  lightened.  They  were 
duly  accepted  by  Parliament,  after  many  resolutions  and  much 
debate  in  opposition,  by  a  vote  of  116  to  61,  and  were  embodied 
in  chapter  24,  Acts  of  1904.  The  route  of  the  new  railway  to 
the  Pacific  regains  as  described  in  the  Annual  Eegister,  1902 
(p.  449),  and  1903  (p.  443).  The  road  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions :  1.  The  Eastern  (1,875  miles),  which  runs  from  Moncton 
(New  Brunswick),  the  headquarters  and  distributing  point  of 
the  Intercolonial  Eailway,  to  Winnipeg.  This  section  is  to  be 
built  at  the  cost  of  the  Dominion,  under  the  control  of  three 
conmiissioners  who  shall  have  charge  till  such  time  as  it  is  com- 
pleted and  leased  to  the  company.  2.  The  Western  Section — 
subdivided  into  Prairie  Section  and  Mountain  Section — of  a  total 
length  of  1,480  miles,  from  Winnipeg  to  some  point,  not  yet 
fixed,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  section  is  to  be  constructed 
and  equipped  by  the  company,  who  (by  chap.  71,  Acts  of  1903) 
were  to  deposit  $5,000,000  (and,  after  some  delay,  did  deposit 
it)  as  secunty  for  the  discharge  of  the  agreement.  It  was  with 
regard  to  this  Western  Section  and  the  financial  responsibility 
of  the  company  that  amendments  were  made.  The  time  of 
completion  is  extended  to  December  1,  1911 ;  the  release  of  the 
$5,000,000  deposit  is  facilitated  in  view  of  an  early  completion  of 
the  Western  Section  ;  and  the  terms  upon  which  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  was  to  acquire  the  common  stock  of  the  new 
railway,  and  the  liability  incurred  by  such  acquisition,  were 
agreed  upon  in  a  way  more  in  favour  of  the  company  (for 
details,  see  Canadian  Sessional  Papers,  143  (1903)  ;  37a,  1904  ; 
and  chapter  24,  Acts,  1904). 

The  policy  of  the  Opposition  to  the  scheme  was  put  forward 
on  April  20  by  Mr.  Borden  in  a  long  resolution  detailing  the 
objections  to  the  Government's  plan,  and  putting  forward  an 
alternative  policy,  as  follows  : — 

**  The  House  is  of  opinion  that  instead  of  ratifying  the  pro- 
posed amended  contract,  it  would  be  more  in  the  public  interest 
to  initiate  forthwith,  and  develop  with  all  speed,  a  system  of 
national  transportation,  which  should  include  :  1.  The  im- 
mediate construction  and  control  by  the  Dominion  of  such  lines 
of  railway  in  the  West  to  the  Pacific  as  the  enormous  importance 
and  increasing  development  of  the  great  western  country  require. 
2.  The  extension  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  to  the  Georgian 
Bay,  and  thence  to  Winnipeg,  and  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
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of  the  Government  system  of  railways.  3.  The  development 
and  improvement  of  our  canals  and  inland  waterways,  and  the 
thorough  and  efficient  equipment  of  our  national  ports  an4 
terminals  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  as  well  as  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  on  the  Great  Lakes.  4.  The  thorough  examina- 
tion, exploration,  and  survey  of  the  country  between  Quebec  and 
Winnipeg,  with  a  view  to  the  future  construction  of  such  lines 
of  railway  as  may  be  found  in  the  public  interest.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  these  results  the  Government,  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  Order  in  Council  of 
19th  May,  1903,  should  immediately  avail  itself  of  the  best  expert 
advice  and  assistance/' 

A  debate  on  these  propositions  was  concluded  on  April  21, 
the  Government  being  sustained  by  a  vote  of  116  to  61.  At 
the  close  of  the  session,  and  especially  after  the  general  election, 
the  business  of  the  organisation  of  the  road  was  pushed  forward. 
The  Commissioners  were  appointed ;  they  formed  their  own 
staff,  and  a  score  of  engineering  and  survey  parties  were  sent 
out  on  the  business  of  survey  and  location. 

The  Budget  speech  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Hon.  W.  S. 
Fielding,  was  dehvered  on  June  7.  An  unusually  severe  winter 
in  1903-4,  the  heavy  snowfall,  and  the  late  opening  of  naviga- 
tion, had  somewhat  disturbed  business,  but  the  general  outlook 
was  encouraging.  The  surplus  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1903,  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion.  Tabulated, 
the  figures  were  as  follows  : — 

FISCAL  TEAR  BNDRD  JUNE  80*  1908. 


Revenue 
Expenditure 

Surplus 


Actual. 


66,087,668.98 
51,692,902.76 


14,845,166.17 


Eitimate. 


65,000,000.00 
51,650,000.00 


18,850,000.00 


Increaae. 


1,037,068.98 
41,902.76 


995,166.17 


The  details  of  revenue  were  tabulated  as  follows,  showing  a 
substantial  increase  in  every  department : — 


Service. 

1901-2. 

1902-8. 

% 
37,001,726.90 
12,013,779.00 
4,397,832.51 
6,584,797.93 
1,695,591.63 
4,343,340.96 

Increase. 

Customs 

Excise 

Post  Office 

Railways 

Dominion  Lands  .... 
Miscellaneous        .... 

Total 

82,191,978.47 
11,197,133.40 
8,918,415.55 
5,918,997.60 
1,227,976.75 
8,596,288.26 

$ 
4,809,748.43 
816,645.60 
479,416.96 
665,800.88 
467,614.88 
747,052.70 

7,986,27a90 

58,060,790.08 

66.087.068.93 

The  total  increase  in  the  revenue  of  1903  over  1902  was  at 
the  rate  of  13f  per  cent. 
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The  following  were  the  figures  of  the  gross  expenditure  of 
1902-3,  compared  with  1901-2  :— 


Serrioe. 


Consolidated  Fund 

Capital— 
Railways   .... 
Canals        .... 
Pablic  Works    . 
Dominion  Lands 
Militia       .... 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway . 

Total  Capital 

Special — 

Railway  Sabeidies     . 
Soath  African  Contingents 

and  Halifax  Garrison 
Bounties   on    Iron,    Steel, 
Lead,  etc 

Total  Special 

Total  Capital  and  Special 

Total  Expenditure  of  all 
kinds       . 


1901-i. 


50,759,391.97 


5,102,888.99 

2,114,689.88 

2,190,125.09 

870,887.97 

299,697.48 

448.70 


1902-3. 


51,691,902.76 


8,088,680.86 

1,828,278.61 

1,268,004.51 

449,542.20 

428,223.40 


Increase. 


982,510.79 


Decrease. 


78,704.23 
128,525.97 


10,078,688.06 


2,098,989.00 
247,741.45 
791,089.88 

8,182,769.88 


7,052,724.58 


1,468,222.34 

180,469.53 

1,408,252.60 


18,211,407.89 


68,970,799.86 


8,001,944.47 


2,019,158.18 
291,416.27 
922,120.58 


448.70 


3,025,918.48 


617,168.22 


10,054,669.05 


61.746,571.81 


680,716.66 
117,271.92 


180,825.86 


3,156,788.84 


2,224,228.05 


The  Minister  pointed  out  that  from  1896-7  to  1903-4  (the 
figures  for  the  last  year  being  an  estimate)  there  had  been  sur- 
pluses aggregating  $57,880,091,  or  $7,235,011  per  annum.  The 
net  debt  of  the  Dominion  was  estimated  to  be  $257,412,439,  a 
decrease  since  the  leist  year  of  $7,500,000.  The  total  trade  of 
the  country  in  1903  was  $467,064,685. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  insert  here  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  years  ending  June 
30.  1903  and  1904,  respectively :— 


1903. 
981,064,861 

1904. 
933,626  J39 

11,800,184 

10,759,029 

36,386,015 

33,091,922 

69,817,542 

63,812,117 

44,624,321 

37,138,875 

20,624,967 

19,864,049 

83,784 

121,708 

9214,401,240 

9198,414,439 

The  mine    .        .        .        . 

The  fisheries 

The  forest   . 

Animals  and  their  produce 

Agricultural  products 

Manufactures 

Miscellaneous 


The  Minister  of  Finance  dealt  at  some  length  with  the 
history  of  Preferential  trade,  in  which  he  said  that  Canada 
had  led  the  way,  New  Zealand  had  followed,  and  the  South 
African  States  had  concurred.  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1902  (see 
Report  of  Colonial  Conference  in  1902,  C.  1299,  p.  37)  had  been 
disposed  to  minimise  the  benefit  of  the  Canadian  Preference  of 
1897,  but  after  hearing  the  explanations  of  Colonial  Ministers 
and  studying  the  question  in  the  light  supplied  by  them,  he  had 
found  himself  in  favour  of  the  general  Preferential  scheme  and 
had  determined  to  carry  it  out     It  was  unfortunate  that  the 
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matter  had  become  one  of  party  politics  in  England.  In  Canada 
it  was  not  so.  *'  We  may  differ  in  detail/'  said  the  Minister, 
"  but  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  practically  the  two 
great  political  parties  in  Canada  are  a  unit  to-day  in  favour 
of  the  principle  of  Preferential  trade."  But  the  matter  having 
become  one  of  party  strife  in  Great  Britain,  ''  I  think,"  said 
Mr.  Fielding,  **  it  would  be  unseemly  on  our  part  if  we  were 
to  attempt  to  throw  ourselves  between  the  two  political  parties 
over  there,  and  take  any  active  part  in  the  movement." 

The  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  on  June  14,  in  his 
speech  on  the  Budget,  pointed  out  that  in  the  Preferential  tariff, 
in  the  surtax  on  German  goods,  and  in  the  still  more  recent 
Customs  anti-dumping  arrangement,  Canada  had  decided  on  a 
course  of  conduct  suitable  to  her  own  case  and  Ukely  to  be 
effectual  for  its  purpose ;  and  she  would  continue  to  do  so. 

Again  at  Sorel,  on  September  28,  Sir  W.  Laurier  placed  him- 
self on  record.  The  Canadian  pohcy,  he  said,  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion was  set  forth  "  at  the  Colonial  Conference,  when  I  declared 
to  the  Empire  that  I  and  my  colleagues  of  the  Government  were 
ready  to  make  a  trade  treaty.  We  said  :  *  We  are  ready  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  articles  on  which  we  can  give  you  a  preference 
and  articles  on  which  you  can  give  us  a  preference.  We  are 
ready  to  make  with  you  a  treaty  of  trade.'  Mark  those  words, 
coming  from  a  Colony  to  the  Mother  Country,  without  offence 
being  given  or  taken.  What  stronger  proof  could  you  want  of 
the  immense  development  we  have  made  in  our  legislative  inde- 
pendence when  we  say  to  the  British  Government  we  are  ready 
to  negotiate  with  them  ?  There  is  the  most  complete  vindica- 
tion, not  only  of  our  Government,  but  of  the  tolerance  of  the 
British  Government  in  its  relations  with  the  Colonies.  Gentle- 
men, I  am  one  of  you,  but  before  all  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
sa3ring  that  I  belong  to  the  institutions  of  my  country,  and  am 
loyal  to  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  which  governs  us." 

The  tariff  of  Canada  was  not  materially  altered  by  the 
Budget  of  1904,  only  a  few  changes  being  made.  It  therefore 
consists,  so  far  as  the  British  market  is  concerned,  of  (1)  the 
British  Preference  of  33J  per  cent.,  extended  also  to  the  West 
Indies,  New  Zealand,  the  Straits  Settlements,  British  India 
and  Ceylon ;  (2)  the  German  surtax  of  1903 ;  (3)  the  **  Dump- 
ing Clause"  of  1904,  which  was  an  extension  of  a  provision 
already  in  the  Customs  Law,  and  directed  against  under-valu- 
ation  (Canadian  Acts,  46  Vict.,  chap.  12,  sections  68,  69).  The 
**  Dumping  Clause  "  is  as  follows : — 

*'  That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Minister  of  Customs  or  to  any  of&cer  of  Customs  authorised  to 
collect  Customs  duties,  that  the  export  price  or  the  actual  selling 
price  to  the  importer  in  Canada  of  any  imported  dutiable  article, 
of  a  class  or  kind  made  or  produced  in  Canada,  is  less  than  the 
fair  market  value  thereof,  as  determined  according  to  the  basis  of 
value  for  duty  provided  in  the  Customs  Act  in  respect  of  im- 
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ported  goods  subject  to  an  a^  valorem  duty,  such  article  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  duty  otherwise  established,  be  subject  to  a  special 
duty  of  Customs  e^ual  to  the  difference  between  such  fair  market 
value  and  said  selhng  price ;  provided,  however,  that  the  special 
Customs  duty  on  any  article  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the 
Customs  duty  otherwise  estabhshed  in  respect  of  the  article, 
except  in  regard  to  the  articles  mentioned  in  items  224,  226, 
228  and  231  of  schedule  A,  the  special  duty  of  Customs  on  which 
shall  not  exceed  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

"The  expression  'export  price*  or  'selhng  price'  herein 
shall  be  held  to  mean  and  include  the  exporter's  price  for  the 
goods,  exclusive  of  all  charges  thereon  after  their  shipment  from 
the  place  whence  exported  directly  to  Canada." 

Much  discussion  took  place  concerning  the  practical  incon- 
veniences of  this  clause,  and  as  it  was  declared  by  the  Finance 
Minister  to  be  temporary  in  character,  it  may  be  materially 
altered.  Indeed  alterations  were  made  before  the  end  of  the 
year  in  response  to  requests  from  Great  Britain;  and  on 
December  29  it  was  announced  that  the  Canadian  Government 
had  adopted  the  following  regulation :  *'  The  amount  of  any 
advance  in  the  market  value  of  goods  between  the  time  of 
purchase  and  exportation  to  Canada  shall  not  be  subject  to 
special  duty  after  November  9,  1904,  provided  the  goods  have 
been  exported  in  the  usual  course  and  the  actual  date  of  the 
purchase  estabhshed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector,  by  con- 
tracts or  sufficient  documents  produced  for  his  inspection,  and 
attested  to." 

Previous  to  1904,  the  Militia  Law  of  Canada  was  contained  in 
chapter  41  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada  ;  chapter  19  of  the 
Acts  of  1898  ;  and  chapter  18  of  the  Acts  of  1900.  Hereafter  it 
must  be  looked  for  in  chapter  23  of  the  Acts  of  1904.  Under  the 
new  Act  the  command-in-chief  continues  to  be  vested  in  the 
King  or  his  representative,  the  Governor-General.  But  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  new  policy,  and  partly  to  avoid  future  disputes  with 
the  Commanders-in-Chief,  whether  English  or  Canadian,  a  larger 
measure  of  authority  is  taken  under  the  Act  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  (i.e.,  the  Cabinet)  and  by  the  Minister  of 
Militia.  A  MiUtia  Council  is  created  to  advise  the  Minister  on 
all  matters  **  referred  to  the  Council  by  the  Minister."  All 
males  of  the  age  of  eighteen  and  upwards  to  sixty  are  liable 
to  service  in  the  Mihtia  with  the  usual  exceptions ;  but  the 
Governor-General  may  call  out  all  capable  of  bearing  arms  in 
the  case  of  a  levee  en  masse.  The  Dominion  is  to  be  divided 
into  military  districts,  as  the  Governor-General  in  Council  may 
direct.  (This  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Military  Council, 
which  was  considering  the  details.)  The  Permanent  Force  is 
not  to  exceed  2,000  men.  Instructors  for  the  Militia  are  drawn 
from  the  Permanent  Force.  The  General  Officer  Commanding 
shall  be  an  officer  holding  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  Militia  or 
in  his  Majesty's  Army,  and  he  is  to  be  **  subject  to  the  regula- 
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fcions  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister.**  (There  are  in 
this  two  changes :  formerly  the  General  Officer  was  to  be  at 
least  a  Colonel  in  his  Majesty's  Army,  now  a  Colonial  Officer 
of  like  rank  is  eligible ;  and  formerly  the  General  Officer  was  to 
act  ''  under  the  orders  of  her  Majesty/'  now  he  is  to  act  under 
the  orders  of  the  Minister.  These  changes  were  much  dis- 
cussed.) There  is  also  to  be  an  Inspector-General  who  shall 
hold  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  either  service.  (This  change  was 
suggested  by  the  new  Army  Scheme  in  England.)  Section  70 
declares  that  "  the  Governor  in  Council  may  place  the  Militia, 
or  any  part  thereof,  on  active  service  anywhere  in  Canada,  and 
also  beyond  Canada,  for  the  defence  thereof,  at  any  time  when 
it  appears  advisable  so  to  do  by  reason  of  emergency."  (Pre- 
viously this  discretionary  power  was  vested  in  the  Sovereign.) 
In  time  of  war  ''  when  the  Militia  is  called  out  for  active  service 
conjointly  with  his  Majesty's  regular  forces,  his  Majesty  may 
place  in  command  thereof  a  senior  General  Officer  of  his  Begular 
Army  "  (section  72).  These  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  Act, 
which  was  much  discussed  in  its  passing  through  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  Militia  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903, 
amounted  to  $2,492,438.  The  number  of  men  who  received 
training  during  the  year  were  33,383;  officers,  2,953;  horses, 
5,135.  The  Estimate  of  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1904,  was  $1,933,297  for  ordinary  expenditure,  and  $1,300,000, 
chargeable  to  capital,  for  ordnance,  arms,  rifle  ranges,  lands  for 
military  purposes,  etc. ;  making  a  total  of  $3,233,297.  The 
Estimate  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  was  $2,020,249 
ordinary  expenditure,  and  $1,300,000  chargeable  to  capital, 
making  in  all  $3,320,249.  Among  the  items  may  be  specially 
noted  the  sum  of  $115,000  as  **  contribution  to  his  Majesty's 
Government"  for  the  defence  of  Esquimalt ;  an  arrangement 
which  was  entered  into  in  1893  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  in- 
augurated by  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston  (the  present  Earl  of 
Derby),  but  about  which  no  papers  have  been  published.  What 
was  to  be  the  future  of  that  agreement  was  uncertain  at  the 
end  of  1904,  in  view  of  the  new  policy  of  concentration  at  home 
and  the  reported  reduction  of  naval  establishments  in  the 
Colonies.  During  1905  the  expenditure  on  the  Militia  would  be 
largely  increased,  as  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  pay  of 
all  ranks,  and  larger  numbers  would  be  attracted. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act,  the 
Militia  Council  was  appointed  by  Order  in  Council  of  November 
17.  The  Council  is  to  be  composed  of  :  the  Minister  of  Militia, 
Hon.  Sir  F.  Borden ;  Brigadier-General  Lake,  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff;  the  Adjutant  -  General,  the  Quarter  -  Master 
General,  the  Master-General  of  Ordnance,  the  Deputy-Minister 
of  Militia,  the  Accountant  of  the  Department,  and  a  Secretary. 
The  duties  of  each  officer  are  defined  at  length,  on  lines  so 
obviously  suggested  by  the  offices  themselves  that  it  is  not 
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necessary  to  detail  them  here.  Several  meetings  were  held  in 
December. 

The  most  sensational  event  of  the  year  was  the  speech  of 
Lord  Dondonald,  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Militia  of 
Canada,  which  led  to  his  dismissal.  On  June  7  at  a  military 
dinner  at  Montreal,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  officers  of 
the  Militia,  Lord  Dundonald  charged  Ministers  with  interfering 
for  political  purposes  with  the  appointment  of  officers  to  a  new 
corps  of  Scottish  Li^ht  Dragoons  (13th)  then  under  course  of 
organisation.  The  dinner  was  private,  but  a  report  was  sent  to 
the  Montreal  0(izette  (June  8)  which  was  admitted  to  be  sub- 
stantially correct.  A  somewhat  acrimonious  controversy  im- 
mediately arose.  The  Canadian  Press  debated  the  matter  hotly. 
The  London  Press  took  it  up,  with  a  somewhat  decided  leaning 
in  favour  of  Lord  Dundonald,  though  the  ''irregularity  "  of  his 
action  was  admitted.  Parliament  oeing  in  session,  the  corre- 
spondence was  demanded  and  a  formal  motion  condemning  the 
Government  was  debated.  The  Ministers  implicated — Hon. 
Sir  Frederick  Borden,  Minister  of  Militia,  and  Hon.  Sydney 
Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  was  acting  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  interference  as  locum  tenens  for  the  actual  Minister 
— made  explanations,  to  the  general  effect  that  the  changes 
made  in  the  list  submitted  for  approval  by  Lord  Dundonald 
were  made  not  so  much  to  subserve  as  to  prevent  any  political 
monopoly  of  commissions.  The  Ministers  were  sustained  in 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  84  to  42. 

Subsequently  by  Order  in  Council,  setting  forth  all  the 
correspondence,  Lord  Dundonald  was  dismissed  from  his  office, 
to  the  general  regret,  and  even  to  the  regret  of  the  Ministers  who 
felt  bound  to  proceed  to  that  extremity  in  defence  of  ministerial 
responsibility  as  they  understood  it.  The  Minister  of  Militia  in 
his  report  to  Council,  on  which  the  Order  in  Council  was  based, 
set  forth  the  legal  and  constitutional  aspects  of  the  case  in  the 
following  terms : — 

''It  is  submitted  that  Lord  Dundonald,  in  making,  in  a 
speech  which,  if  not  public,  was  at  least  published  with  his 
knowledge,  and  is  admitted  to  be  authentic,  an  attack  which 
bears,  not  only  on  the  Minister  personally  named,  but  on  the 
whole  administration  of  the  country,  has  committed  an  offence 
calculated  to  act  injuriously  on  the  interests  of  the  service, 
and  to  excite  discontent  in  the  Militia ;  and  that  such  conduct 
is  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  military  discipline,  which  he 
ought  strenuously  to  guard,  and  in  contempt  of  authority 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  uphold.  His  offence  in  this  particular 
is  emphasised  by  the  dehberate  manner  in  which  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  meeting  of  officers  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
speech;  and  by  the  manner  in  which,  ignoring  the  Minister 
of  Militia,  to  whom  respect  if  not  duty  was  owing,  he  made 
use  of  a  member  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  bring  before  Parliament  a  defensive  memorandum,  only  a 
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copy  of  which  was  at  the  last  moment  forwarded  to  the 
Minister. 

''  It  is  submitted,  in  general  terms,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
General  Officer  Commanding  imperils  other  and  wider  interests 
even  than  those  of  the  Militia  service  itself.  It  was  an  attack 
on  the  system  of  constitutional  government  in  Canada,  in  effect 
repudiating  the  control  of  an  administration  supported  by  Par- 
liament and  seeking  to  assert  an  authority  not  controlled  by 
Parliament.  It  was  an  attempt  to  subordinate  the  civil  power 
to  the  dictation  of  a  military  officer  by  asserting  a  principle 
which  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  recognised  in  Canada,  and  for 
which  there  is  now  no  warrant  whatever  in  law.** 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture's  defence  on  the  matter  of  fact 
was  set  forth  as  follows :  ''  That  he  did  not  seek  to  give  his  own 
political  colour  to  the  regiment  is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  of  eighteen  names  submitted  in  the  list  only  one  was 
struck  out  by  him ;  and  by  the  further  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  gentlemen  chosen  for  commissions,  with  his  approval,  are 
his  political  opponents." 

Later,  on  July  15,  Lord  Dundonald  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Toronto,  held  for  the  purpose,  deUvered  a  speech  in  which  he 
reiterated  his  charges  and  added  others  of  like  character  but  less 
interest.  Public  feeling  was  vndely  stirred,  and  on  his  departure 
from  Ottawa,  July  26,  Lord  Dundonald  was  given  what  was 
not  incorrectly  termed  "an  ovation."  The  incident  naturally 
became  an  element  in  political  agitation,  and  was  vigorously 
pressed  by  the  Opposition.  At  the  general  election,  however,  it 
appeared  to  exercise  little  or  no  influence,  and  the  two  Ministers 
most  strongly  attacked  were  re-elected  by  larger  majorities  than 
before.  The  office  of  General  Officer  Commanding  has  been 
abolished.  The  drill  books  prepared  by  Lord  Dundonald  have 
been  disallowed,  as  part  of  the  new  plan  for  the  government  of 
the  national  forces.  The  following  sentences  represent  a  de- 
tached and  well-informed  Canadian  opinion  on  the  subject : 
"  The  whole  episode  was  greatly  to  be  regretted.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  culmination  of  a  somewhat  long  series  of  difficulties 
arising  out  of  a  possibly  undue  exaggeration  of  the  rdle  of 
General  Officer  Commanding,  conflicting  with  the  necessary 
authority  of  the  civihan  Minister,  who  has  himself  many  dif- 
ficulties to  deal  with  among  his  colleagues  in  Cabinet,  his 
supporters  in  the  House,  party  pressure,  increasing  Estimates, 
and  a  public  sensitive  about  unnecessary  military  expenditure. 
Canada  lost  a  most  valuable  and  popular  commander,  but  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  office  would  in 
any  case  have  been  made  in  view  of  the  changes  in  the  organisa* 
tion  of  the  War  Office  in  England,  which  have  been  followed  in 
the  Canadian  Militia  Act  of  1904."  (The  correspondence  has 
been  fully  published  in  Sessional  Paper,  Canada,  No.  113, 1904.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  on  August  10,  both  parties 
entered  on  the  electoral  campaign.     The  leader  of  the  Opposition 
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undertook  an  extended  tour  of  Ontario  and  the  West,  speaking 
at  all  the  centres  of  population  with  an  apparent  measure  of 
acceptance  and  success.  The  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet 
followed  with  great  activity.  The  general  expectation  was  that 
the  Government's  majority  would  be  much  reduced.  In  some 
quarters  an  Opposition  victory  was  looked  for.  The  questions 
discussed  were :  the  Railway  Scheme,  increased  Protection,  the 
Dundonald  episode,  the  part  taken  by  the  Government  in  going 
into  the  arbitration  on  the  Alaskan  Boundary  with  the  American 
arbitrators  pledged  beforehand  and  not  impartial  jurists  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  negotiations ;  the  trade  relations  of  Canada  with 
the  United  States ;  and  the  administrative  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment The  results  of  the  polling  in  November  were  surprising 
to  every  one.  Instead  of  being  cut  down  the  Government's 
majority  of  about  46  was  increased  to  about  70.  The  Far 
West,  which  was  generally  conceded  to  the  Opposition,  re- 
turned a  large  majority  for  the  Government.  The  Province 
of  Ontario,  which  was  fully  expected  to  increase  its  Opposition 
strength,  decreased  it,  though  still  maintaining  its  Opposition 
majority.  The  Province  of  Quebec,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
sent  a  slightly  larger  Opposition  representation.  Nova  Scotia 
went  solid  for  the  Government.  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
New  Brunswick  maintained  their  Ministerial  attitude. 

The  personal  prestige  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  great  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  the  expectation  of  increased  prosperity 
from  the  expenditures  of  the  new  railway  scheme  combined  to 
sustain  the  Administration  triumphantly.  The  leader  of  the 
Opposition  lost  his  seat  for  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Several  of 
his  most  useful  lieutenants  were  beaten.  The  old  Liberal-Con- 
servative party  that  had  for  eighteen  years,  down  to  1896,  ruled 
the  country  with  an  unbroken  success  was  temporarily  shattered. 
For  some  years  there  can  be  no  prospect  that  the  rule  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  can  be  disturbed.  The  usual  crop  of  election 
scandals  arose  after  the  contests,  and  the  usual  petitions  against 
sitting  Members  were  presented.  It  is  unfortunately  the  case 
that  much  money  is  used  in  Canadian  elections.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible, however,  to  suppose  that  any  form  of  electoral  irregular- 
ity can  account  for  so  overwhelming  a  victory  for  the  Ministry. 
Popular  opinion  was  too  obviously  expressed  in  the  contest. 

Immediately  following  the  results  of  the  Federal  elections 
the  Provincial  Ministers  took  advantage  of  the  wave  of  Liberal 
opinion  that  had  swept  over  the  country.  General  elections 
were  held  in  Quebec  and  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  in  Nova 
Scotia  a  number  of  vacant  seats  were  filled.  All  these  elec- 
tions went  in  favour  of  the  Liberal  Local  Governments.  The 
Dominion  and  the  Provinces  are  now  alike  under  the  rule  of  the 
Liberal  party,  though  in  Quebec  some  signs  of  disunion  had 
begun  to  appear  within  it.  A  general  election  for  Ontario  was 
ordered  for  January  26,  1906,  the  Ministers  there  being  in  a 
minority. 
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During  the  late  autumn  orders  were  issued  for  the  reduction 
of  the  staff  at  Esquimalt  and  Halifax.  The  discussion  arising 
thereon  had  none  of  the  acrimonious  tone  of  those  which  took 
place  in  1861-7  in  regard  to  the  general  withdrawal  of  the  British 
garrisons  from  Canada.  Some  degree  of  regret  for  the  temporary 
loss  to  individuals  employed  and  localities  more  or  less  benefited 
has  been  expressed ;  but  there  has  been  no  form  of  national 
protest  against  the  withdrawal,  the  first  news  of  which  was 
published  in  the  Press  of  December  7.  Indeed  there  have  been 
strong  expressions  of  opinion  in  leading  newspapers  in  favour 
of  the  new  scheme.  Thus  the  Toronto  Globe,  the  chief  organ  of 
the  Government,  or  rather  of  Liberal  opinion  in  Canada,  for 
example,  said  (Dec.  17) :  **  Canada  will  be  not  one  whit  less 
loyal  than  she  is  to-day  when  the  last  British  soldier  leaves  the 
forts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  National  self-respect  demands 
that  the  Canadian  people  shall  not  be  indebted  to  the  Home 
Government  for  the  maintenance  of  any  soldier  on  the  soil  of 
Canada."  And  at  a  banquet  given  him  m  Toronto  on  Decem- 
ber 28  Sir  Frederick  Borden,  the  Minister  of  Defence,  made  the 
following  declaration  :  **  We  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  received  no 
intimation  from  his  Majesty's  Government  as  to  the  intention 
with  reference  to  these  matters.  I  am  content  to  wait,  and  I 
have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  wisdom  which  vdll  actuate  any 
course  which  may  be  pursued  by  the  British  Government,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  repeat  here  what  was  said  in  effect  in  the 
memorandum  submitted  in  1902  by  the  Canadian  Ministers  at 
that  time  in  London  to  the  Colonial  Conference  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  defence,  that  the  Canadian  Government  and  the  Cana- 
dian people  are  prepared  to  relieve  the  British  taxpayers  of 
every  dollar  of  taxation  with  reference  to  the  protection  of 
Canadian  territory,  at  least  in  time  of  peace." 

There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  Canadian 
Press  in  December  with  reference  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
deputation  to  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  10th  of  that  month  (see 
English  History,  pp.  226-7)  of  the  participation  of  the  self- 
governing  Colonies*  in  the  charges  for  the  Imperial  Navy.  On 
the  whole,  the  tone  and  purport  of  the  opinions  expressed 
pointed  to  a  considerable  growth  of  Canadian  feeling  in  favour 
of  substantial  contributions  by  the  Dominion  towards  the  cost 
of  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire,  though  there  was  a  wide- 
spread disposition  to  hold  that  some  representative  participation 
in  the  control  of  the  administration  of  defence,  and  of  the 
policy  associated  with  it,  should  accompany  acceptance  of 
Imperial  burdens. 

Lord  Minto,  whose  term  of  office  had  been  extended,  beyond 
the  usual  period,  from  November,  1898,  to  October,  1904,  left 
Canada  (Oct.  19)  after  a  most  successful  career,  politically  and 
socially.  Every  form  of  public  demonstration  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  departure — banquets,  addresses  from  municipalities, 
^d  great  ga,t$eriqg8  of  people-^witjnegi^e^  the  popularity  of  the 
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retiring  Viceroy.  Lady  Minto  was  presented  with  a  beautifnl 
testimonial  by  the  citizens  of  Ottawa.  A  tour  of  the  West, 
in  tents  on  the  prairies,  enabled  them  to  say  farewell  to  that 
part  of  the  country.  At  the  close  of  the  session  both  parties 
united  in  presenting  Lord  Minto  with  an  address  and  in 
eulogising  him  for  his  conduct  in  office  and  for  the  increased 
loyalty  to  the  King  which  in  his  representative  character  he  had 
fostered. 

Lord  Grey  arrived  at  HaUfax  on  December  9  and  was  sworn 
into  office  by  Hon.  Mr.  J.  Sedgewick,  Acting  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  His  appointment  to  the  Yiceroyalty  had  been 
warmly  welcomed  in  Canada,  where  he  was  well  known  alike 
as  a  public  man  and  as  a  visitor  on  two  occasions  to  the  chief 
cities.  His  early  speeches  after  his  arrival  as  Viceroy  were  very 
grateful  to  Canadian  feeUng.  His  reference  at  Halifax  to  the 
memory  and  spirit  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  **  who  had 
bequeathed  a  character  to  Canada  which  could  not  fail  to  in- 
fluence her  for  all  time,"  struck  a  note  which  echoed  widely. 
In  the  course  of  his  reply  at  Ottawa  on  December  13,  when  he 
arrived,  to  the  civic  address  presented  to  him,  his  Excellency 
said:  ''It  will,  I  am  certain,  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  our  Sovereign  to  know  that  his  French-Canadian  and 
other  subjects  in  the  Dominion  are  in  hearty  co-operation  in 
working  out  together  the  magnificent  destiny  which  awaits 
this  country  and  in  making  available  for  the  uses  of  mankind 
the  inmiense  resources  with  which  this  country  has  been  en- 
dowed by  a  bountiful  Providence." 

The  agricultural  record  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- West  in 
1904  was  one  of  great  prosperity,  the  jrields  of  the  principal 
crops  being,  apparently,  very  much  as  follows,  compared  with 
the  precedmg  year  : — 

1903.  1904. 

Wheat,  bushels 50,000,000  60,000,000 

Oat«         „  40,000,000  50,000,000 

Barley      „  11,000,000  10,000,000 

The  accounts  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  Company  in  October,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1904,  showed  net  earnings  $14,213,105,  and  a  surplus, 
after  payment  of  all  fixed  charges  and  dividends,  of  $1,666,214. 
The  land  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  928,854  acres  for 
$3,807,248 — an  average  of  $4*10  per  acre.  The  autumn  divi- 
dend was  paid  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  had  been 
that  in  the  spring. 

The  Yukon  gold  production  was  of  the  value  of  $10,337,000  ; 
the  gold  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion  was  of  the  value 
of  $6,063,000. 

The  reviews  published  in  the  Canadian  Press  agreed  that  the 
year  had  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of 
Canada.  Almost  all  branches  of  industry  were  said  to  have 
flourished.     There  had  been  a  large  increase  of  immigration. 
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which  reached  the  figure  of  144,223  for  the  twelve  months.  Of 
these  new-  Canadians,  the  very  large  majority  doubtless  went  to 
Manitoba  and  the  North-West,  where  the  land  sales  more  than 
doubled. 

III.  NEWPOUNDIiAND. 

The  great  event  in  the  history  of  Newfoundland  in  1904  was 
the  signing  and  ratification  by  both  Powers  of  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement.  That  important  instrument  swept  away  the  ancient 
grievance  of  the  "  French  shore  '* — amounting  to  some  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  coast-line  of  the  island — ^which  had  to  a  large 
extent  paralysed  the  economic  development  of  our  oldest  Colony, 
and  had  been  a  constant  source  of  dangerous  irritation.  At  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute  on  June  14  Sir  Cavendish  Boyle,  who 
had  just  relinquished  the  Governorship  of  Newfoundland  on  his 
appointment  to  Mauritius,  spoke  with  great  satisfaction  of  the 
settlement.  "  The  sore,*'  he  said,  ''is  to  be  healed,  is  fast 
healing ;  .  .  .  the  cause  of  trouble  is  about  to  be  removed ;  the 
conditions  which,  through  nearly  two  centuries,  formed  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  peace  are  terminated." 

The  substance  of  the  Convention  is  stated  on  page  100,  but 
it  should  be  understood  that  it  does  not  affect  the  operation  of 
local  legislation  on  the  bait  question  in  respect  of  the  non- 
Treaty  coast.  The  equal  rights  of  fishing  and  catching  bait  in 
territorial  waters  secured  to  French  fishermen  apply  on^  to  the 
old  Treaty  coast,  as  to  which  the  French  abandon  their  old 
rights  of  drying  fish  on  land.  They  will  be  able  to  buy  bait  on 
that  coast,  as  well  as  to  catch  it  and  larger  fish  in  the  neigh- 
bouring waters,  but  they  will  be  subject  there,  equally  with 
Newfoundland  fishermen,  to  the  local  laws  and  regulations, 
existing  or  future,  and  to  regulations  for  the  policing  of  the 
fishing  drawn  up  by  agreement  between  the  British  and  French 
Governments.  The  question  of  the  nature  of  these  latter 
regulations  was  not  determined  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Government  of  the  Colony  must  be  considered  as 
taking  a  cheerful  view  of  the  probable  working  of  the  Con- 
vention. For  on  December  8,  immediately  after  its  ratification 
by  the  French  Legislature,  Sir  William  Macgregor,  the  new 
Governor,  who  in  September  entered  on  the  succession  to  Sir 
Cavendish  Boyle,  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Lyttelton  that  his  Min- 
isters desired  to  convey  through  him  to  the  King  the  expression 
of  their  ''  respectful,  humble  acknowledgment  of  great  boon 
conferred  **  on  the  people  of  Newfoundland  by  the  Anglo-French 
Convention,  ''which  they  appreciate  his  Majesty  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  initiating,  and  also  to  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment [for]  conservation  [in]  so  large  measure  [of]  interests  of 
Colony  in  negotiations  beset  by  so  many  difficulties."  The 
fact  that  the  general  election,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of 
October,  resulted  in  the  return  to  power  of  Sir  Bobert  Bond 
and  his  colleagues  with  a  very  strong  majority  behind  them  may 
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naturally  be  regarded  as  an  assurance  that  they  spoke  on  this 
subject  with  the  concurrence  of  the  general  body  of  Colonial 
opinion. 

The  statistics  which  follow  relate  to  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing June  30,  1904 

The  revenue  for  that  year  was  $2,513,633,  the  expenditure 
$2,393,285,  and  the  consequent  surplus  $120,348.  The  public 
debt  (funded)  stood  at  $19,992,901. 

The  seal  fishery  produced  2,748  tuns  of  oil,  of  the  value  of 
$303,067  ;  and  243,639  skins  of  the  value  of  $258,987. 

The  whaling  factories  turned  out  3,707  tuns  of  oil,  of  the 
value  of  $297,415,  and  bone  to  the  value  of  $29,557. 

The  results  of  the  cod  fisheries  were  as  follows:  fish,  in 
quintals,  1,360,373,  value  $5,943,063;  oil,  in  tuns,  3,331, 
value  $287,045;  refined  cod  oil,  in  gallons,  191,403,  value 
$482,792. 

By  the  lobster  fishery  31,575  cases  were  yielded,  of  the 
value  of  $410,405  ;  by  the  salmon  fishery  3,116  tierces  of  fish 
of  the  value  of  $65,400. 

The  herring  fishery  resulted  in  38,473  barrels  in  bulk, 
value  $48,132 ;  barrels  of  frozen  fish,  28,398,  value  $44,971 ; 
and  barrels  of  pickled  fish,  84,646,  value  $234,885. 

Lumber  to  the  extent  of  21,975  M.  feet  was  shipped,  of  the 
value  of  $307,540 ;  and  the  mineral  returns  showed  as  follows  : 
barytes,  3,439  tons,  value  $6,878;  copper,  78,002  tons,  value 
$403,971 ;  iron,  526,285  tons,  value  $526,285 ;  pyrites,  57,923 
tons,  value  $311,165 ;  slate,  2,375  tons,  value  $39,850. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  trade  of  the  Colony  showed  a 
steady  improvement,  and  whereas  there  was  a  marked  falling  off 
in  the  cod  fishery — its  staple  industry — the  deficit  in  quintals 
was  amply  compensated  by  the  advance  in  price,  which  gave  an 
increase  to  the  total  value  of  cod  caught  in  comparison  with 
the  previous  year  of,  approximately,  $300,000.  The  export 
of  lumber  also  showed  an  appreciable  increase  The  develop- 
ment of  oil  properties  had  not  come  up  to  expectations ;  but 
improved  machmery  may  remedy  this.  There  seems  little 
hope  for  the  future  of  gold  mining.  Coal  of  good  quality  has 
been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  but  so  far  always  in 
pocket  formation.  Individuals  have,  hitherto,  been  responsible 
lor  most  of  the  prospecting,  and  until  the  formation  of  a  com- 
pany or  syndicate  with  a  large  capital  there  can  be  little  hope 
of  success. 

That  the  future  of  the  forest  products  of  the  Colony  is 
assured  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Negotiations  between  the 
Newfoundland  Government  and  Messrs.  Harmsworth  for  the 
establishment  of  large  pulp  and  paper  mills  were  in  progress 
at  the  end  of  the  year  with  every  promise  of  success.  The 
large  influx  of  capital  and  the  increased  demand  for  winter 
labour  involved  in  such  an  enterprise  would  be  of  the  utmost 
benefit  to  the  Colony. 
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It  may  be  well  to  record  here,  as  having  a  possibly  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  indastrial  future  of  the  Colony,  that  an  Act 
was  passed  in  1903  to  provide  bounties  on  iron  and  steel  made 
in  Newfoundland.  It  gave  the  Governor  in  Council  power  to 
pay  on  pig  iron,  puddled  iron  and  bars  and  steel  billets,  a  bounty 
of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  when  made  in  Newfound- 
land from  ore,  fuel  and  flux  the  product  of  Newfoxmdland.  The 
bounty  is  payable  until  June  30,  1910,  subject  to  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  payable  each  year. 

An  important  measure  which  became  law  in  '1904  gave 
the  Postmaster-General  of  the  Colony  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  erecting  telegraph  lines  and  of  transmitting  telegrams  within 
the  Colony.  For  fifty  years  previous  to  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  this  Act  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company  possessed 
under  an  Act  of  the  local  Legislature  a  monopoly  of  transmit- 
ting telegrams  in  the  Colony.  That  monopoly  expired  in  April, 
1904.  The  new  Act  also  enabled  the  Postmaster-General,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company  to  take 
over  the  land-lines  and  property  of  the  Company. 

The  Boyal  Naval  Beserves  continued  to  steadily  increase, 
the  return  up  to  June  1,  1904,  putting  the  strength  at  445  men. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  island  from  June  to  October 
of  1904  was  well  maintained.  The  salmon  and  trout  fishing, 
which  is  free  to  all,  gave  good  sport,  and  one  or  two  fine  heads 
of  caribou  were  taken  away  from  the  island.  That  Newfound- 
land with  its  advantages  will  soon  become  the  alternative  to 
Scotland  and  Norway  as  the  country  for  the  English  sportsman 
there  seems  but  little  doubt. 


IV.  MEXICO  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

(This  and  the  remaining  sections  of  this  Chapter  are  by 

H.  Whates.) 

The  able  and  veteran  President  of  Mexico,  Porfirio  Diaz,  was 
re-elected  for  a  further  term  of  six  years  from  November,  1904, 
with  Se£ior  Bamal  Corral  as  Vice-President.  So  long  as  his 
unapproachable  ascendency  continues  the  history  of  the  Bepub- 
lic  will  be  one  of  peace  and  internal  development.  That  is  the 
record  for  1904,  and  the  President's  address  to  Congress  on 
December  1  contained  many  significant  facts  indicative  of  the 
great  future  of  the  region. 

The  last  British  Consular  Beport,  written  in  September, 
1904,  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Jerome,  is  in  an  optimistic  strain.  At  the 
close  of  the  financial  year,  1902-3,  the  public  debt  of  Mexico 
stood  at  38,724,784Z.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the 
same  year  was  15,180,351Z.— 5,000,000Z.  more  than  in  1898-99. 
The  United  States  heads  the  list  with  8,102,909Z.,  and  the 
United  Kingdonx  conxes  qecond  with  2,123,069Z,     The  yaliie  q{ 
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the  exports  was  19,772,897Z. — the  United  States  taking  goods  to 
the  value  of  over  14,000,000Z.,  and  the  United  Kingdom  over 
2,5(X),000Z.  Practically  the  whole  export  trade  of  Mexico  is  in 
the  hands  of  Americans.  The  mining  industry  has  been  very 
active,  and  stock  breeding  is  carried  on  on  an  ever-increasing 
scale.  The  Foreign  Office  in  June,  1904,  published  an  important 
report  on  this  industry  [No.  614]. 

Seiior  Limantour  remains  as  Finance  Minister,  and  in 
December  passed  a  measure  of  currency  reform,  determining 
the  composition  of  the  dollar  and  reserving  the  coinage  and 
issue  of  money  to  the  Government. 

The  new  Republic  of  Panama,  which  came  into  existence 
under  circumstances  described  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Annual 
Register,  has  made  no  history  during  the  year.  lOhe  President 
is  SeiLor  Manuel  Amador.  Colombia,  which  rejected  a  Canal 
Treaty  with  the  United  States  in  1903,  has  advanced  a  new 
scheme  of  its  own  for  constructing  a  canal  across  the  isthmus 
of  Darien,  and  utiUsing  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  Atrato  on 
the  Atlantic  watershed  and  the  San  Juan  on  the  Pacific.  In 
Ectiador  there  has  been  trouble  and  bloodshed  on  the  Peruvian 
frontier.  Of  the  Republics  of  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and 
Ouatemala  nothing  need  here  be  said  except  that  in  August  their 
Presidents  signed  a  compa.ct  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
among  the  Central  American  countries.  The  imports  of  Salvador 
in  1903  were  valued  at  617,695Z.  and  the  exports  at  1,133,9()9Z. 
There  was  some  trouble  with  Nicaragua  dunn^  the  yeax  owing 
to  interference  with  British  schooners  engaged  in  turtle  fishing, 
and  the  British  Government  demanded  an  indemnity  from  the 
Republic. 

In  Costa  Bica  peace  had  brought  an  increase  of  trade.  The 
value  of  the  exports  in  1903  was  1,504,450Z.  and  of  imports 
1,005,068Z. — both  figures  showing  a  marked  advance,  which 
should  have  continued  during  1904. 

V.  THE  GUIANAS  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  fortunes  of  British  Guiana  and  the  British  West  Indies 
have  been  advantageously  affected  by  the  abolition  of  the  Bounty 
System,  and  the  sugar  industry  has  been  better  able  to  hold  its 
own.  Advices  during  the  year  have  been  more  Ihopeful  in  tone 
and  in  a  few  of  the  Colonies  there  has  been  an  extension  of 
cultivation.  Meanwhile  the  Agricultural  Department  under  Sir 
D.  Morris  has  continued  its  work  of  encouraging  minor  agricul- 
tural industries  and  helping  to  build  up  a  peasant  proprietary  in 
those  islands  where  sugar  cultivation  and  manufacture  may  be 
past  revival,  without  a  ^eat  accession  of  capital — and  capital, 
as  yet,  shows  no  disposition  to  flow  towards  this  part  of  the 
Empire.  The  latest  reports  on  French  and  DtUch  Guiana  yield 
nothing  of  permanent  interest  Those  possessions  neither  ad- 
vance nor  recede.     In  British  Quia/m  the  output  of  gold  declined 
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from  104,526  ounces  in  1902-3  to  90,336  ounces  in  1903-4.  Of 
diamonds  164,315,  weighing  10,742  carats,  were  registered, 
against  163,680,  weighing  10,446  carats,  in  1902-3.  But  the 
sugar  industry — the  mainstay  of  the  colony — shared  in  the  hopes 
of  expansion  above  referred  to.  The  a^cultural  development 
of  the  country  was  being  materially  assisted  by  the  land  settle- 
ment of  time-expired  East  Indian  coolies,  who  now  grow  most 
of  the  rice  used  m  the  Colony ;  and  to  a  large  element  in  the 
population  rice  is  the  staff  of  Ufe.  The  ne^  peasantry,  how- 
ever, are  unprogressive,  and  it  is  becoming  mcreasingly  evident 
that  not  much  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  them  either  in  developing 
the  country  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  or 
in  improving  their  own  material  condition.  Prospecting  is 
still  going  on  in  the  interior  with  varying  results,  and  an  inci- 
dent occurred  late  in  the  year  which  might  have  had  unpleasant 
political  consequences,  some  Venezuelans  attacking  a  party  of 
British  subjects  and  making  them  prisoners.  The  captives 
were  released  on  private  representations  to  President  Castro  at 
Caracas  before  the  remonstrance  of  the  British  Government 
could  have  reached  him.  In  June  the  award  of  the  King  of 
Italy  as  to  the  frontier  between  British  Guiana  and  Brazil  was 
delivered,  and  in  the  latter  country  was  thought  to  be  largely  in 
favour  of  Great  Britain.  The  award  stated  that  the  documents 
submitted  to  the  arbitrators  did  not  afford  the  means  of  judging 
with  completeness  or  precision  on  the  question  of  the  prepon- 
derating rights  of  the  Utigant  Powers  over  the  territory  in 
dispute. 

''In  the  circumstances,"  proceeds  the  award,  ''as  we  have 
to  fix  a  frontier  Une  between  the  territories  of  the  two  Powers, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  in  the  present  state 
of  geographical  knowledge  of  the  couQtry  it  is  not  possible 
to  divide  the  disputed  territory  into  equal  parts  either  as  re- 
gards superficial  area  or  value,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  divide 
it  by  taking  into  account  the  lines  drawn  by  Nature  and  to  give 
preference  to  the  line  which  being  the  best  throughout  its 
whole  length  lends  itself  best  to  an  equitable  division  of  the 
contested  territory. 

"  For  these  reasons  we  decide  as  follows  : — 
"  The  frontier  between  British  Guiana  and  Brazil  remains 
fixed  by  the  line  which  starts  from  Mount  Yakontipu,  continues 
in  an  easterly  direction  along  the  watershed  to  the  source  of  the 
Ireng  (Mahu),  proceeds  down  the  course  of  that  river  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Tacutu,  follows  the  course  of  the  Tacutu  to  its 
source,  where  it  joins  the  line  of  frontier  established  by  the 
declaration  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  arbitration  concluded  in 
London  by  the  high  contracting  Powers  concerned  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1901.  In  virtue  of  that  declaration,  all  that  part  of  the 
zone  in  dispute  lying  to  the  east  of  the  line  of  frontier  will 
belong  to  Great  Britain,  and  all  that  part  which  is  to  the  west 
will   belong  to   Brazil     The  frontier   along  the  rivers   Ireng 
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(Mahu)  and  Tacuta  remains  fixed  by  the  Thalweg^  and  the  said 
rivers  will  be  open  to  free  navigation  of  the  two  States  border- 
ing on  it.  When  the  rivers  divide  into  several  branches,  the 
frontier  will  follow  the  Thalweg  of  the  most  easterly  branch." 

All  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony  are  now  definitively  settled. 
The  present  Governor  is  Sir  Frederic  Hodgson,  who  began  his 
career  in  the  Colonial  Service  in  British  Guiana  about  twenty 
years  ago. 

In  Jamaica  there  has  been  a  steady  and  satisfactory  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  the  cyclone  of  August  15,  1903.  The  im- 
ports for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1904,  were  of  the  value  of 
2,000,094Z.  and  the  exports  1,474,194Z.,  the  latter  figure  bein^  a 
decrease  of  more  than  one-third,  principally  in  bananas,  which 
fell  off  very  heavily  both  in  quantity  and  in  value.  Most  of  the 
other  agricultural  exports  also  declined,  but  cotton  figured  for 
the  first  time  for  many  years  in  the  list,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  Jamaica,  as  in  other  West  Indian  Colonies,  cotton  cul- 
tivation can  be  extensively  revived.  The  finances  of  the  Colony 
have  been  much  improved,  and  whereas  ^here  was  a  deficit  of 
150,000Z.  in  1899  there  was  in  March,  1904,  a  surplus  of  67,791Z., 
an  improvement  of  221,673Z.  in  five  years.  Mr.  Sydney  Olivier, 
then  Acting-Governor,  estimated  that  the  cyclone  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  125,000Z.  to  the  public  finances,  and  of  about  l,500,O0OZ. 
sterling  to  the  community.  Adding  losses  to  fruit  companies 
and  the  carrying  trade  he  gives  a  minimum  of  2,500,000Z.  as 
the  cost  of  the  hurricane  to  the  island.  There  was  a  revival  of 
agricultural  activity  during  1904. 

The  teeming  population  of  Barbadoes  continues  to  make  a 
livelihood  on  the  island,  and  the  brightening  prospects  of  the 
sugar  industry  have  rendered  less  likely  the  expected  dispersal 
of  the  redundant  negroes  to  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 
When  work  is  begun  on  the  Isthmian  Canal  a  natural  outlet  for 
congestion  will  be  afforded.  Meanwhile  the  peasantry  are  fairly 
prosperous,  according  to  their  not  very  high  standard  of  social 
well-being.  There  was  a  deficit  of  4,185Z.  in  the  Budget  to  start 
1903-4,  but  1902-3  was  a  year  of  abnormal  depression.  The 
imports  for  1903  were  821, 618^,  a  decrease  of  51,061Z.,  and  the 
exports  (including  133,050Z.  of  re-exports)  were  552,891/.,  a  fall 
of  39,574Z.,  owing  to  the  small  yield  of  the  sugar  crop.  But 
1904  was  expected  to  show  an  improvement  under  both  heads. 
The  island  has  been  suffering,  in  common  with  other  parts  of 
the  West  Indies,  from  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  but  this  has 
abated  and  the  general  position  during  1904  was  that  of  recovery 
from  depression — a  revival  of  the  sugar  industry  and  an  output 
of  energy  in  cotton  and  banana  growing  and  such-like  supple- 
mentary industries. 

Trinidad — the  most  prosperous  and  promising  of  all  the 
West  India  Colonies,  because  of  the  variety  of  its  products, 
the  energy  and  intelligence  of  its  people,  and  the  amount  of 
Ij^nd  yet  to  he  brought  into  cultiyatioi;  —  l^as   cgntini^ed  its 
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upward  course.  The  revenue  for  1903-4  was  804,440Z. ;  exceed- 
ing the  estimate  by  16,5122.  The  expenditure  was  818,860Z., 
exceeding  the  revenue  by  14,4202.  But  this  excess  was  mainly 
caused  by  expenses  connected  with  the  riot  reported  in  the 
Annual  Eegister  for  1903  and  the  commissions  which  in- 
quired into  it.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1903-4  was 
2,299,505Z.,  and  the  total  value  of  exports  2,082,7662.  This 
was  a  decrease  of  90,1442.,  but  the  exports  of  produce  of  the 
Colony  showed  an  increase  of  41,9402.  over  those  of  the  previous 
year.  Tobago  is  an  administrative  ward  of  Trinidad,  and  this 
picturesque  little  island  supports  a  small  peasant  population  of 
Creoles  who  have  shared  the  prosperity  of  Trinidad.  Orenada 
is  an  island  with  a  future,  for  cotton  is  being  added  to  its 
resources,  and  the  scheme  of  settling  landless  negroes  on  allot- 
ments is  working  well.  The  imports  in  1903  were  235,4412., 
and  the  exports  283,5652.  St,  Lucia  afforded  more  favourable 
evidence  in  1904  than  in  1903  of  a  return  to  more  prosperous 
conditions,  and  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  St.  Vincent,  or 
of  that  part  of  it  which  escaped  devastation  by  the  eruption  of 
1902.  Here  again  the  peasant  proprietary  scheme  seems  to  be 
working  fairly  well,  though  the  negro  is  slow  to  learn  and  lacks 
the  gift  of  continuous  industry.  In  the  Bahamas  life  is  com- 
paratively easy  for  the  inhabitants,  and  the  sponge  industry 
has  yielded  well.  The  imports  for  1903  were  of  the  value  of 
294,5902.,  and  exports  210,4932.  In  Bermuda  also  the  future 
is  less  unpromismg.  In  the  Leeward  Islands — Antigtui,  Do- 
minica, St.  KittS'Nevis  and  Montserrat — which  had  fallen  into 
a  deplorable  condition,  there  is  again  an  upward  tendency,  for 
not  only  has  the  sugar  outlook  improved  but  the  prospects  of 
cotton  extension  are  also  encouraging.  Indeed  it  may  be  oroadly 
stated  that  throughout  the  West  Indies  1904  has  been  a  hopeful 
year,  and  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  broaden- 
ing the  foundations  of  prosperity  on  the  lines  recommended 
by  the  Eoyal  Commission,  so  as  to  make  the  population  less 
dependent  on  the  uncertainties  of  the  sugar  industry.  Of  the 
Republics  of  San  Domingo  and  Hayti  there  is  nothing  of  a  favour- 
able character  to  be  said.  Stagnation — or  retrogression  to  worse 
conditions — prevails,  and  until  the  United  States  undertakes 
the  inevitable  task  of  overlordship  that  state  of  things  will  ap- 
parently continue.  Of  Martinique  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
except  that  Mount  Pel^e  has  been  non-eruptive  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  of  the  Danish  islands  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  superseded  that  of  Denmark. 

VI.  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

VcTiezicela  has  been  in  the  usual  disorganised  condition  dur- 
ng  1904,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  more  serious 
development  was  expected,  and  there  was  some  talk  of  inter- 
vention by  the  State  Department  at  Washington.     President 
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Castro  is  still  at  his  post,  and  under  his  rSgime  matters  seem  to 
be  going  from  bad  to  worse — particularly  as  to  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  for  during  the  year  the  President  denied  British 
rights  over  the  Island  of  Patos  [the  evidence  of  British  owner- 
ship is  to  be  found  in  the  Foreign  OflBce  Despatches  of  1903], 
and  endeavoured  to  cripple  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies, 
his  hostility  being  directed  towards  Trinidad,  a  convenient 
refuge  for  Venezuelans  opposed  to  his  rule.  In  these  conditions 
of  internal  disorder  the  revenue  of  the  country  has  decreased 
during  1904,  and  the  outlook  is  unpromising.  The  imports  into 
Puerto  Cabello  in  1903  were  of  the  value  of  368,653Z.,  and  the 
exports  601,727^.  The  cofifee  exports  from  Maracaibo  in  1903 
were  of  the  value  of  612,729^. 

Brazil  had  a  year  of  disturbance,  for  the  difficulty  with  Peru 
on  account  of  the  Acre  territory  was  still  open,  and  news  at 
various  times  during  1904  pointed  to  the  imminence  of  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  boundary  question  with  Guiana  has  been 
definitely  settled.  There  was  trouble  in  the  Counani  region, 
which  adjoins  French  Guiana,  and  comprises  a  stretch  of  coast 
to  the  Amazon,  and  an  undefined  hinterland  of  vast  extent.  In 
the  past  it  was  claimed,  but  not  effectively,  by  France  and 
Brazil  alike,  but  during  1904  showed  a  disposition  to  set  up  on 
its  own  account  as  an  independent  Republic.  Technically,  by 
the  Berne  decree  the  Counani  region  belongs  to  Brazil,  who  had 
too  much  internal  trouble  on  hand  in  1904  to  concern  herself 
much  with  the  territory.  This  trouble  came  to  a  head  in 
November,  when  there  was  what  seems  to  have  been  a  rather 
serious  revolution,  led  by  General  Travasso,  who  received  such 
injuries  in  the  fighting  that  he  died.  It  was  reported  that  forty- 
four  of  his  followers  lost  their  lives  in  one  ^tneute.  There  was, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  an  English  resident  writing  in  the 
Times,  a  violent  disturbance  in  Rio  Janeiro  and  Nictheroy.  The 
Government  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege  for  thirty  days,  and 
declared  that  the  disorders,  which  it  minimised,  had  been  entirely 
suppressed.  That  seemed  to  be  the  position  of  affairs  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

The  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  Rhind,  writing  on  August  23,  1904, 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  said :  **  We  are  told  that  the  total  imports 
for  the  entire  country  in  1903  amounted  to  24,000,000/.  as 
against  23,000,000Z.  in  1902,  and  22,000,000/.  in  1901 ;  and  the 
exports  to  37,000,000/.  as  against  36,500,000/.  in  1902,  and 
40,000,000/.  in  1901.'*  He  observed  on  "the  large  number  of 
recent  commercial  failures,**  and  the  unfortunate  predicament 
of  labourers  and  operatives  in  the  agricultural  districts,  where 
we  learn  that  planters  are  in  arrears  with  their  employes  for 
as  much  as  two  and  three  years'  wages. 

In  his  report  (August  31,  1904)  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  L.  Bulhoes,  stated  that 
**  the  fiscal  year  1903,  for  which  as  well  as  for  1902  liquidation 
is  not  yet  definitive,  shows  a  revenue  of  45,576  contos  of  reis  gold. 
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and  266,464  contos  paper,  against  expenditure  of  48,192  contos 
gold  and  281,203  contos  paper,  leaving  a  surplus  of  2,384  contos 
gold  and  a  deficit  of  14,749  paper,  which  will  perhaps  disappear 
altogether  on  final  liquidation  of  the  respective  operations."  [In 
1903  the  average  rate  of  exchange  in  London  was  about  one 
shilling  per  milreis.]  The  Foreign  Debt  he  stated  had  been 
reduced  from  62,529,427^.  to  62,158,377Z. 

In  June  the  Government  brought  forward  a  Bill  for  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Navy  on  the  basis  of  buying  twenty-eight 
ships,  including  three  battleships  and  three  armoured  cruisers, 
but  the  history  of  the  measure  cannot  be  traced. 

Argentina. — Complete  unity  now  prevails  between  this  Be- 
public  and  her  Chilian  neighbours.  Therecord  for  1904  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  it  is  one  of  peace,  prosperity  and 
progress — the  latter  slow  apparently  because  the  Argentine 
Government  has  not  yet  learned  the  secret  of  attracting  the 
right  kind  of  inmiigrants  and  keeping  them ;  for  thousands  of 
the  Italians  who  enter  the  Eiver  Plate  are  merely  seasonal 
labourers  who  return  to  Europe  when  they  have  accumulated  a 
little  gold.  Living  in  the  Bepublic  is  very  dear,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance retards  permanent  settlement.  English  immigrants 
are  very  few ;  indeed  they  are  distinctly  warned  against  going 
to  the  Argentine ;  and  the  yearly  accessions  to  the  population, 
which  now  stands  at  about  5,000,000,  come  chiefly  in  an  ever- 
broadening  stream  from  the  south  of  Europe.  During  1904 
President  Boca,  whose  term  of  office  had  expired,  was  replaced 
by  Seflor  Manuel  Quintana,  with  Sefior  Alcorta  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  new  President,  who  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
as  a  lawyer  and  pohtician,  is  in  his  sixty-fifth  year  and  is 
reputed  to  be  a  man  of  much  force  and  ability.  General  Boca's 
last  message  on  opening  Congress  in  May,  though  couched 
in  the  glowing  phraseology  expected  in  Latin  America,  gave 
a  cautious  and  business-like  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
country.  The  total  trade  for  1903  was  of  the  value  of 
$352,191,124  (gold),  of  which  imports  stood  at  $131,206,600. 
This  total  is  an  increase  of  22  per  cent,  since  1898,  the  rise 
being  chiefly  accounted  for  by  the  expansion  of  agricultural 
industries.  The  financial  condition  of  the  country  may  best 
be  judged  by  a  study  of  the  last  Foreign  Office  Beport.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  credit  of  the  country  has  been  much  improved 
and  the  view  of,  the  British  Legation  is  that  the  prospects 
of  the  Bepublic,  givon  a  continuance  of  good  government, 
were  never  higher  than  in  1904.  The  Budget  of  Expenditure 
as  voted  for  1904  was  14,218,000Z.  (the  sterling  equivalent  of 
totals  in  gold  and  paper  dollars) ;  and  the  Budget  of  Bevenue  as 
voted  for  1904  shows  a  total  estimated  Bevenue  of  14,189,440Z. 
(sterling).  In  February,  the  Argentine  Government  was  able 
to  place  1,000,000/.  to  its  credit  by  the  sale  of  warships,  now  no 
longer  likely  to  be  required  in  view  of  the  boundary  settlement 
with  Chili  (see  Annual  Bbgistbb  for  1902  and  1908).    There 
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is  said  to  be  250,000,000/.  of  British  capital  invested  in  Argen- 
tina; see  Foreign  Office  Report,  1903,  which  contains  much 
evidence  of  ''the  exceptionally  favourable  conditions  in  which 
the  Argentine  Republic  finds  itself  placed  at  the  beginning  ot 
1904  '* — conditions  which,  thanks  to  a  good  harvest,  have  been 
well  maintained  throughout  the  year. 

In  Chili  peace  has  prevailed  and  the  effect  of  good  relations 
with  Argentina  is  becoming  increasingly  evident.  President 
Riesco's  message  to  Congress  emphasised  this  fact  and  the  benefit 
the  finances  had  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  warships  and 
decrease  of  the  Army.  The  surplus  was  to  be  devoted  to  im- 
provements in  the  port  of  Valparaiso  and  other  places  on  the 
coast.  The  trade  figures  for  1903  show  a  marked  increase, 
which  has  continued  during  1904.  The  combined  imports  and 
exports  in  1903  were  25,252,010Z. — an  increase  of  more  than 
1,250,000Z.  over  the  figure  for  1902.  German  trade  is  making 
greater  headway  in  Chili  than  our  own,  which  is  stationary. 
The  United  States  is  also  securing  a  larger  share  of  business 
than  before. 

In  Peru  events  in  1904  have  pursued  a  placid  course,  and  it 
would  seem  that,  if  we  assume  the  prompt  construction  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal,  the  country  is  on  the  eve  of  notable  conmiercial 
developments.  Senor  Jose  Pardo  was  elected  President  in 
June,  and  outlined  a  programme  of  economic  progress.  The 
country  still  hankers  after  the  provinces  lost  to  Chili,  and  Senor 
Pardo  suggested  their  partial  if  not  entire  recovery  by  peaceful 
negotiation ;  but  the  due  utilisation  of  her  existing  territory  and 
resources,  to  judge  from  the  British  Foreign  Office  Reports, 
seems  to  be  a  task  in  excess  of  the  ability  of  Peruvian  statesmen 
or  of  the  political  means  at  their  command.  The  imports  in 
1903  were  of  the  value  of  3,783,380Z.,  nearly  250,000Z.  more 
than  in  the  previous  year;  and  a  feature  of  the  returns  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  volume  of  British  trade  with  Peru.  The 
total  exports  were  of  the  value  of  3,857,753Z.  Important  railway 
schemes  were  in  hand — dependent  upon  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  raise  the  money ;  and  this  applies  also  to  an  am- 
bitious scheme  for  erecting  a  new  palace  at  Lima.  Peru  has  a 
territorial  difficulty  on  hand  with  Brazil  which  came  to  the  fore 
in  1904,  and  should  be  noted  here  lest  it  assumes  an  acute  phase 
in  the  future.  It  relates  to  the  boundary  with  Brazil — the 
Sierra  of  Peru,  immense  tracts  of  forest  land,  which  has  become 
of  importance  because  of  the  European  demand  for  rubber  and 
other  forest  products.  The  trade  with  Europe  is  carried  on 
through  Iquitos,  the  Peruvian  port  on  the  Upper  Amazon,  and 
merchandise  for  Iquitos  has  been  forwarded  over  Brazilian 
territory  by  the  Amazon.  But  the  Brazilian  Government  in  the 
course  of  its  negotiations  on  the  boundary  question  interdicted 
the  passage  of  arms,  the  raw  material  of  ammunition  and  other 
articles  to  Iquitos  by  the  Amazon.  Peru  contends  that  this  is 
in  violation  of  the  principH  ^'  ''»e  free  navigation  of  the  water- 
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way,  and  is  especially  prejudicial  to  British  trade,  a  case  in 

Joint  being  the  stopping  by  the  Brazilian  authorities  of  a  vessel 
yin^  the  British  flag.     This  incident  has  brought  the  dispute 
within  the  range  of  the  British  Forei^  Office. 

In  Uruguay  the  revolution  has  continued  with  unabated  force, 
and  pages  could  be  filled  with  more  or  less  verifiable  items  of 
senseless  bloodshed  and  strife,  with  the  inevitable  paralysis  of 
commerce.  According  to  the  latest  Foreign  Office  Report  the 
public  debt  stood  at  26,330,736Z.  (Dec.  81,  1903).  The  yalue  of 
the  imports  in  1903  was  5,341,2702.  and  the  exports  7,939,9802.  ; 
but  the  decline  in  the  Customs  revenue  during  1904,  owin^  to 
the  ferocity  with  which  civil  war  has  raged,  denotes  a  dinunu- 
tion  of  even  these  modest  figures.  Paraguay  seems  to  have 
shared  in  the  revived  prosperity  of  its  Argentine  neighbour. 
During  1903  the  value  of  the  imports  was  710,3651. — an  increase 
of  over  200,0002.  on  1902,  and  the  exports  850,7302. — an  increase 
of  72,5982.  The  British  external  debt  on  December  31, 1903, 
amounted  to  918,5422.  The  Paraguayan  outlook  is  an  im- 
proving one,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  revolution  was 
proceeding  late  in  the  year. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AUSTBALASU. 
I.  THE  AUSTRALIAN  GOMMONWEAI/TH. 

In  every  direction  the  Conmionwealth  exhibited  abundant  evi- 
dences of  productive  activity  throughout  1904.  It  was  a  year 
of  recuperation  and  recovery  from  the  devastating  effects  of  the 
long  drought.  The  three  great  staple  industries  of  the  Continent, 
under  the  reviving  influence  of  sufficient  and  seasonable  rains, 
showed  a  marked  expansion.  The  exports  of  wool,  wheat,  meat, 
dairy  produce  and  gold  were  highly  satisfactory,  disclosing  how 
vast,  though  as  yet  very  partially  developed,  are  the  productive 
resources  of  the  Commonwealth.  Altogether  it  was  a  "  banner  " 
year  for  the  producing  industries,  and  the  material  condition  of 
the  whole  community  is  distinctly  sounder  than  it  was.  The 
volume  of  trade  touched  the  highest  figures  yet  attained  in  1903, 
when  it  amounted  to  145,000,(X)02.  or  372.  Os.  4d,  per  inhabitant. 
The  commercial  results  of  1904  are  likely  to  be  even  larger. 
Wide  areas  in  eastern  and  north-eastern  Australia  which  suf- 
fered from  the  drought  are  being  steadily  restocked,  and  the 
flocks  and  herds  are  showing  signs  of  recovery  from  the  decima- 
tion they  experienced.  The  heart-breaking  lessons  of  the  last 
seven  years  have  brought  home  to  many  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  taking  steps  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  recurring  droughts. 
But  individual  effort  can  achieve  little,  and  so  far  the  Govern- 
ments shirk  a  problem  beset  with  so  many  difficulties  and 
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necessarily  involving  so  large  an  expenditure.  A  decided  im- 
petus has  been  given  to  agriculture  by  a  return  of  good  seasons, 
and  gold-mining  maintains  its  recently  acquired  ascendency 
among  the  producing  industries  of  Australia.  A  substantial 
recovery  in  the  gross  earnings  of  the  railway  systems  is  also 
noticeable. 

The  political  outlook,  however,  continued  dark  and  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  The  principles  of  popular  government  are  being 
subjected  to  a  severe  ordeal,  and  partly  through  the  strange 
apathy  of  the  constituencies  and  partly  through  the  unscrupulous 
struggles  for  office  of  the  several  Parliamentary  groups  the 
results  are  disquieting  and  prejudicial  to  the  moral  and  material 
advancement  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  great  event  of  the 
year  has  been  the  development  of  the  Labour  party,  not  only 
m  Federal  politics  but  in  the  various  States.  It  is  clear  that 
Federation  has  greatly  strengthened  Labour  as  a  governing 
power.  Previously,  although  the  working  classes  in  the  several 
States  were  more  or  less  in  sympathy,  there  was  no  Australian 
Labour  party.  Federation  has  welded  these  several  units  into 
a  compact  whole  which  responds  with  dangerous  unanimity  to 
a  disciplinary  code  more  severe  and  drastic  than  anything 
hitherto  experienced  at  the  Antipodes.  This  sense  of  solidarity 
has  greatly  quickened  partisan  energy  not  only  in  the  field  of 
Federal  politics  but  in  the  State  Legislatures  also.  As  the 
result  not  only  has  a  thoroughly  Labour  Administration  held 
office  in  the  Commonwealth  for  the  space  of  three  months,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  year  a  Labour  Government  ruled  in  Western 
Australia,  and  in  Queensland  Labour  was  the  dominating  poli-. 
tical  force.  In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  the  two  most 
populous  and  wealthy  States,  the  Labour  vote  was  increasing 
and  was  already  powerful.  Only  in  South  Australia  could  it  be 
said  to  show  signs  of  weakening ;  and  only  in  Tasmania  had  it 
hardly  made  its  influence  felt. 

The  Commonwealth  general  election  at  the  close  of  1903 
had  left  the  Deakin  Administration  in  a  hopeless  position.  It 
could  not  command  a  majority  in  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives.  Three  parties  existed — the  Minis- 
terial, the  Opposition  and  the  Labour  section,  all  of  nearly 
equal  strength  and  all  opposed  to  each  other.  The  second 
Federal  Parliament  was  opened  on  March  2  by  the  new 
Governor-General,  Lord  Northcote.  His  speech  referred  with 
sympathy  to  the  preferential  trade  proposals  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, and  expressed  a  confident  hope  that  the  cordiality  with 
which  they  were  regarded  in  Australia  would  be  strengthened 
if  their  originator  were  to  accept  the  Deakin  Government's 
invitation  to  visit  the  Commonwealth.  A  good  deal  of  political 
intrigue  preceded  the  inevitable  collision  over  the  Arbitration 
Bill,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  Labour  phalanx,  but  its 
members  stubbornly  resisted  all  overtures,  as  the  Bill  as  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Deakin  excluded  civil  (servants  and  State  railway 
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employes  from  its  operation.  The  Government  was  defeated 
upon  this  point  on  April  21  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  by 
40  against  31,  the  majority  including  23  Labour  members,  4  so- 
called  Ministerialists  and  13  members  of  the  Opposition.  The 
splitting  of  the  Opposition  vote  placed  Mr.  G.  H.  Beid  in  a 
subordinate  position,  so  the  Governor-General  accepted  Mr. 
Deakin*s  advice,  and  summoned  Mr.  J.  C.  Watson,  the  leader 
of  the  Labour  party,  to  form  a  Government,  though  he  com- 
manded no  larger  a  proportion  of  votes  than  his  rivals.  This 
young  man,  a  compositor  by  trade,  had  had  some  years'  experi- 
ence of  afifairs  as  a  member  of  the  New  South  Wales  Legislative 
Assembly,  where  he  had  led  his  party  with  resolution,  astute- 
ness and  tact.  His  advent  to  power  created  less  disquietude 
than  might  have  been  expected,  because  it  was  hoped  that  the 
responsibilities  of  office  would  produce  a  sobering  effect.  With 
the  single  exception  of  its  Law  Officer,  the  Ministry  was  consti- 
tuted of  purely  Labour  members,  none  of  whom  had  had  any 
real  previous  administrative  experience.  It  was  thus  composed  : 
Premier  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  C.  Watson  ;  Minister  for  External 
Affairs,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes;  Attorney-General,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Higgins ;  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  Hon.  E.  L.  Batchelor ; 
Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs,  Mr.  A.  Fisher ;  Minister  for 
Defence,  Mr.  Anderson  Lawson ;  Postmaster-General,  Mr. 
Hugh  Mahon  ;  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council,  Mr. 
G.  McGregor. 

Although  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  held  extreme 
opinions,  and  all  were  admittedly  imbued  with  socialistic  ideas, 
they  conducted  themselves  during  their  brief  tenure  of  office 
with  more  moderation  than  had  Been  anticipated,  indeed,  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  necessitated  extreme  caution,  for 
they  were  in  a  distinct  minority.  They  advocated  economy ; 
repudiated  all  **  wild-cat  **  finance,  and  on  the  subject  of  prefer- 
ential trade  declared  their  willingness  to  give  courteous  and 
generous  consideration  to  any  '*  concrete  proposals "  which 
might  emanate  from  the  British  Government,  but,  otherwise, 
they  declined  to  re-open  the  tariff  issue  during  the  currency 
of  the  present  Parliament.  Nevertheless  the  **  practicable  pro- 
gramme '*  which  they  submitted  to  Parliament  on  May  18 
included  much  contentious  matter.  The  Arbitration  Bill  was 
resumed,  but  with  new  clauses,  including  railway  servants  and 
those  employed  in  industries  carried  on  by  the  Commonwealth 
or  a  State.  A  Federal  old-age  pensions  scheme  was  promised ; 
also  State  control  over  the  tobacco  trade,  and  a  Banking  Bill 
which  would  compel  the  banks  to  hold  over  40  per  cent,  of  their 
cash  reserve  in  Government  notes.  These  proposals  were  of  the 
**  window-dressing  "  order,  and  nothing  came  of  them.  Though 
it  was  recognised  on  all  sides  that  there  could  be  no  solidity  m 
politics  so  long  as  an  obvious  minority  held  the  reins  of  power, 
the  difficulty  of  arranging  a  basis  of  coalition  between  the  Free 
Traders  under  Mr.   Beid,   and  the  Protectionists  under  Mr. 
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Deakin»  afforded  the  Labour  party  an  opportanity  of  which 
they  tried  to  make  the  most.  In  the  end  a  basis  of  coalition 
was  arranged.  Mr.  Deakin  effaced  himself  by  absolutely  declin- 
ing to  take  office,  and  Mr.  Reid,  as  the  exponent  of  "  a  genuine^ 
broad  and  liberal  democracy/'  became  the  leader  of  the  alUed 
sections,  on  the  understanding  that  a  fiscal  truce  existed  during 
the  currency  of  the  present  Parliament  Of  the  long  and  bitter 
fight  over  the  Arbitration  Bill  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more 
tbkn  that  the  Government  were  able  by  a  substantial  majority 
to  bring  within  its  operation  railway  and  other  State  and  in- 
dustrial employes,  although  a  strong  opinion  was  expressed  that 
the  Hi^  Court  would  consider  such  inclusions  unconstitutional 

Had  the  Government  been  content  to  stop  at  that  they 
might  have  survived  the  session,  but  the  extreme  section  of 
the  party  insisted  upon  an  attempt  being  made  to  bring  the 
"  coastal "  shipping  trade  within  the  provisions  of  the  Arbitration 
Act.  Under  a  specious  pretext  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect 
the  nascent  Australian  mipping  trade,  this  measure  attempted 
to  inflict,  in  an  indirect  way,  an  injustice  upon  British  ocean 
shipping  trading  to  Australia.  It  did  not  succeed,  but  the  effort 
was  revived  under  the  Navigation  Bill,  which  was  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  a  Royal  Commission  with  a  view  to  reintro- 
duction  in  the  next  session. 

A  point  upon  which  organised  Labour  has  laid  great  stress 
has  been  the  investing  the  Arbitration  Court  with  power  to  direct 
that  in  the  matter  of  employment  preference  should  be  given 
to  trade  unionists.  There  was  a  protracted  struggle  in  Parlia- 
ment upon  this  issue,  and  finally,  though  in  an  indirect  form, 
it  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Watson  Government  on  August  12 
by  a  majority  of  two.  A  dissolution  was  applied  for,  but  was 
not  conceded,  and  the  Right  Hon.  George  Houstoun  Reid, 
P.C,  K.C.,  succeeded  in  forming  a  Coalition  Administration  on 
August  18,  with  himself  as  Pnme  Minister  and  Minister  of 
State  for  External  Affurs.  In  recognition  of  the  divided  char- 
acter of  his  following,  it  was  at  first  arranged  that  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  Turner,  P.C,  as  the  chief  representative  of 
the  Protectionist  section,  should  as  Treasurer  be  "  e^nal  in  all 
things  "  with  Mr.  Reid,  but  after  a  very  brief  trial  Sir  George 
Turner,  upon  grounds  of  health,  surrendered  this  position  of 
precedence  to  Mr.  Allan  McLean,  the  Minister  for  Trade  and 
Customs.  The  other  members  of  the  Ministry  were  :  Sir 
Josiah  Henry  Symon,  Attorney-General ;  Mr.  Dugald  Thomson, 
Minister  for  Home  Affairs;  Mr.  James  Whiteside  McCay, 
Minister  for  Defence ;  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  Postmaster-General, 
and  Mr.  James  George  Drake,  Vice-President  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Council. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  ability  and  administrative  ex- 
perience the  Ministry  was  admittedly  a  strong  one,  but  it  was 
confronted  from  the  outset  with  many  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place  the  dissatisfied  office-seekers  and  the  Protectionists  who 
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could  not  pardon  Mr.  Eeid  for  his  many  years'  strenuous  opposi- 
tion to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  fiscal  heresies  of  Protection, 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Labour  party.  This  coalition — 
the  Isaacs-Lyne- Watson  alliance — ^was  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  displace  the  Government — though  the  struggle  was  long  and 
very  close — but  it  enabled  the  Opposition  to  render  the  rest  of 
the  session  as  barren  as  the  many  wasted  months  which  had 
gone  before.  The  Arbitration  Bill  was  sent  up  to  the  Senate 
without  substantial  alteration,  but  there  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  most  extreme  wing  of  the  Labour  party  and  was  drastically 
amended.  As  it  left  the  Lower  House  it  applied — so  far  as  the 
Constitution  permits — to  State  railway  employes  and  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  industrial  enterprises  carried  on  by  the  Com- 
monwealth  or  any  State,  but  the  Senate  amended  it  so  as  to 
render  it  applicable  to  domestic  servants  and  to  all  rural 
employes,  thus  bringing  the  producing  interests  under  the 
control  of  the  Court.  The  question  of  preference  to  unionists 
was  reopened  with  the  result  that  what  is  known  as  the  M'Gay 
proviso,  which  provided  that  the  Court  should  not  direct  pre- 
ference unless  convinced  that  the  application  for  it  was  approved 
by  a  majority  of  those  affected  by  the  award  who  have  interests 
in  common  with  the  applicants,  was  struck  out,  and  the  Court 
given  authority  to  grant  preference  of  employment  to  unionists. 
All  these  points  had  been  raised  and  fought  out  determinedly  in 
the  Lower  House,  so  Mr.  Beid  insisted  upon  the  rejection  of  the 
Senate's  amendments,  and  thus  after  a  struggle  extending  over 
many  weary  months  the  Federal  Arbitration  Act,  which  many 
believe  trenches  seriously  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and 
which  is  certain  to  produce  friction  and  rancour  in  so  divided  a 
community,  became  law,  though  there  had  certainly  been  no 
general  demand  for  its  enactment. 

During  the  brief  rSgime  of  the  Labour  Government  a  Bill 
was  passed  through  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  fixing  the 
site  of  the  future  Federal  capital.  Ultimately,  after  much  dis- 
cussion, the  House  of  Bepresentatives  rejected  both  Tumut  and 
Bombala  and  selected  Dalgety,  a  little  township  in  the  district 
of  Southern  Monaro,  on  the  Snowy  Biver,  387  miles  from  Mel- 
bourne and  296  from  Sydney,  as  the  site  of  the  future  Australian 
capital.  The  situation  is  picturesque,  but  a  very  large  outlay 
to  establish  railway  communication  with  the  distant  centres  of 
population  will  be  necessary  and  must  make  the  provision  of  a 
Federal  capital  a  very  costly  project.  So  far  the  New  South 
Wales  Government  and  Parliament  evinced  no  disposition  to 
grant  the  900  square  miles  which  the  Labour  Government  con- 
vinced the  House  its  dignity  required.  They  contended  that  such 
an  area  was  altogether  unnecessary  and  declined  to  assist  the 
Federal  Government  in  conducting  Utopian  experiments  in 
land  management  at  their  expense.  Ultimately  the  State  Par- 
liament agreed  to  offer  not  less  than  100  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory as  a  capital  site  at  either  Tumut,  Lyndhurst  or  Yass,  but 
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struck  out  Dalgety  by  25  votes  to  5.  Dalgety  was  omitted 
mainly  owing  to  an  influential  section  of  electors  in  Sydney, 
who  object  to  the  creation  of  a  new  port  at  Twofold  Bay, 
The  Federal  Prime  Minister  declared  that  he  would  adhere  to 
the  capital  site  selected  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament. 
The  subject  is  one  which  attracts  comparatively  little  public 
attention. 

The  Conmaonwealth  Budget,  which  was  introduced  on 
October  18,  showed  that  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
in  June  were  11,631,066Z.,  which  was  64,881Z.  over  the  estimate. 
The  Federal  expenditure  was  4,252,000Z.,  enabling  the  Treas- 
urer to  return  the  States,  under  the  ''  Braddon  clause  *'  in  the 
Constitution  Act,  7,382,460i.  The  Budget  revealed  that  during 
the  last  four  years  the  Commonwealth  expenditure  has  increased 
by  700,000^.,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  steady  decline 
in  the  Customs  revenue  and  in  the  amount  of  the  surplus  to 
be  returned  to  the  States.  Various  reasons  more  or  less  con- 
vincing are  assigned  for  this  state  of  things,  but  Sir  George 
Turner  is  very  emphatic  in  his  denial  of  Federal  extravagance. 
Probably  the  apparent  fall  is  really  a  return  to  normal  condi- 
tions from  the  inflated  Customs  receipts  of  the  drought  years. 
An  important  conference  of  State  Treasurers  was  held  early  in 
the  year  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  federalisation  of  State 
debts.  Sir  George  Turner  proposed  that  the  Commonwealth 
should  take  over  all  State  loans  up  to  the  end  of  1904,  but 
stipulated  that  in  order  to  obtain  ample  funds  for  the  pajrment 
of  interest  the  gross  railway  revenue  of  each  State  should  be 
paid  directly  into  his  hands,  that  no  State  should  in  future 
borrow  except  through  the  Conmion wealth,  and  that  to  every 
new  loan  should  be  attached  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent.  The 
boldness  of  the  scheme  at  first  staggered  the  State  Treasurers, 
but  they  and  the  entire  community  are  recognising  its  substan- 
tial justice  and  a  settlement  largely  on  the  lines  suggested  was 
anticipated  at  the  renewed  conference  that  was  to  assemble  at 
Hobart  early  in  1905. 

The  Sea  Carriage  of  Goods  Act  slipped  through  the  Legis- 
lature at  the  close  of  the  session  without  much  attention.  It  is 
designed  to  restrain  shipowners  from  contracting  themselves 
out  of  their  lawful  obligations  with  regard  to  the  safe  carriage  of 
Australian  produce.  The  deep-sea  and  inter-State  shipping 
companies  instantly  imposed  a  heavy  extra  primage  and  now 
require  shippers  to  declare  the  value  of  their  cargo.  As  Aus- 
tralian producers  are  already  severely  handicapped  as  compared 
with  their  Argentine  competitors  any  increase  of  freight  charges 
may  produce  unlooked-for  results. 

An  elaborate  new  scheme  of  Federal  defence  has  been 
brought  into  operation.  It  embodies  some  features  of  the 
Swiss  system,  and  the  main  objects  it  aims  at  are  the  estab- 
lishment of  continuity  in  defence  policy  and  a  continuous  con- 
nection between  Parliamentary  responsibility  and  the  control 
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and  development  of  the  Defence  Forces.  There  is  an  evident 
intention  to  subordinate  military  to  civil  control.  A  Council  of 
Defence  has  been  constituted  with  the  Federal  Minister  of 
Defence  at  its  head,  and  in  place  of  the  general  officer  com- 
majiding  (Major-General  Sir  Edward  Hutton  having  recently 
resigned)  the  chief  command  is  entrusted  to  Brigadier-General 
Finn,  under  the  title  of  Inspector-General  of  the  Federal  Forces. 
Captain  Cresswell  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Common- 
weaJth  Naval  Forces. 

In  his  final  report  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  speaking  after  twelve 
years'  experience  of  Austrahan  miUtary  affairs,  while  confident 
that  the  system  he  had  initiated  would  provide  Austraha  with 
a  far  sounder  solution  of  the  problems  of  national  defence  than 
any  that  existed  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Empire,  yet  sounded 
a  warning  note  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  adequate  preparation 
for  possible  eventualities  owing  to  the  alterations  taking  place 
in  the  existing  political  and  commercial  situation  in  the  Pacific. 
A  large  expenditure  was  taking  place  upon  modem  guns,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  within  two  years  the  equipment  of  the  land 
forces  would  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  It  was  proposed  to 
rely  upon  Australian  officers  almost  entirely. 

The  feeling  in  favour  of  a  **  White  Australia  "  continues  to 
animate  the  most  organised  party  in  the  Commonwealth  as 
strongly  as  ever.  It  has  brought  some  awkward  and  amusing  de- 
velopments in  its  train.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship 
Company,  which  for  many  years  has  conducted  a  satisfactory 
fortnightly  mail  service  between  the  United  Eangdom  and 
Austraha,  refused  to  submit  to  the  stipulation  that  no  coloured 
labour  should  be  employed  upon  its  vessels,  and  declined  to 
tender  for  a  renewal  of  the  service.  Ultimately  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  Imperial  Government  it  entered  into  a  short  con- 
tract with  them  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  and  from  Australia 
once  a  fortnight,  and  if  the  Conmionwealth  Government  wished  to 
forward  return  mails  it  would  be  compelled  to  avail  itself  of  this 
service,  and  would  thus  be  countenancing  a  mail  company  using 
Lascar  labour.  The  Orient  Company  tendered  for  a  fortnightly 
service  to  and  from  Australia,  but  increased  its  price  from  72,000Z. 
to  150,000Z.  without  offering  even  the  additional  acceleration 
which  the  P.  and  0.  Company  had  conceded  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  Commonwealth  Government  decided  that 
even  140,000Z.  (the  price  of  the  Orient's  amended  tender)  was 
too  much  to  pay.  In  this  awkward  situation  it  was  thought  prob- 
able that  it  would  have  to  resort  to  the  poundage  system  of  pay- 
ing for  mail  matter — or  else  compromise  with  the  Orient.  A 
slight  indication  of  a  return  to  common-sense  upon  this  much- 
vexed  question  was  the  decision  of  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment to  relax  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  Bestriction 
Act  so  far  as  to  permit  Indian  and  Japanese  merchants,  students 
and  tourists  to  travel  temporarily  in  Australia  if  provided  with 
passports  from  the  Indian  and  Japanese  Governments.    In  a 
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Indicroas  e£Ebrt  to  carry  the  White  Australia  policy  to  a  logical 
conclnsion,  the  Queensland  Government  was  notified  by  the 
Federal  authorities  that  if  coloured  labour  were  employed  on  the 
sugar  plantations  to  destroy  snakes,  mice  or  insects,  it  would 
disqualify  the  plantation  from  the  bounty  payable  under  the 
Sugar  Bonus  Act. 

As  the  result  of  the  last  Federal  election  it  was  understood 
that  the  fiscal  issue  would  not  be  reopened  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  current  Parliament,  and  this  was  subsequently  confirmed  by 
agreement  between  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Trade  and  Protec- 
tionist parties.  Partly,  however,  as  the  result  of  genuine  dis- 
content amongst  the  Protectionists  at  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
upon  certain  industries,  and  partly  as  an  engine  of  political 
intrig^ue,  a  determined  and  successful  effort  to  reopen  the  fiscal 
question  was  made  by  the  Isaac-Lyne  party  in  combination  vrith 
uie  Labour  party.  The  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Government  was  so  severe  that  Mr.  Reid  consented  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inq[uire  into  the  effect  of 
the  tariff  upon  Australian  industries  and  mto  the  working  of  the 
tariff  generally.  Sir  John  Quick  (Protectionist)  is  the  Chairman, 
and  the  Commission  is  equally  balanced  as  regards  the  fiscal 
question. 

Although  commercial  reciprocity  between  the  Mother  Coun- 
try and  her  Colonies  has  been  a  topic  of  continual  discussion, 
public  opinion  in  Australia  has  not  yet  crystallised  into  any 
form  of  approval  calculated  to  give  much  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment which  ''  the  missionary  of  Empire  *'  has  so  much  at  heart. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  while  accepting  Mr.  Deakin's  invitation  to 
visit  the  Commonwealth  as  an  encouraging  sign  that  the 
Colonies  were  not  indifferent  to  the  Imperial  fiscal  issue, 
would  not  commit  himself  further  than  to  express  a  hope  that 
at  "  a  not  far  distant  time  "  he  might  be  able  to  extend  his 
campaign  to  the  Antipodes.  At  present  the  whole  question  is 
discussed  in  Australia  from  an  academic  standpoint.  It  has  not 
yet  reached  the  stage  when  statesmen  must  embody  their  views 
in  action.  Nevertheless  some  leaders  of  authority  have  com- 
mitted themselves.  The  three  Ministries  which  held  office 
during  1904  in  the  Commonwealth  all  preferred  to  await  a 
definite  proposal  from  the  Imperial  Government  before  indi- 
cating any  definite  line  of  action,  but  Mr.  Watson,  the  leader 
of  the  Labour  party,  avowed  his  belief  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Australians  favoured  Preference  on  grounds  of 
mutual  trade  advantages.  At  the  tail-end  of  the  session  the 
Prime  Minister  consented  to  afford  Mr.  Deakin  an  opportunity 
of  testing  the  feeling  of  the  House  by  submitting  a  motion,  but, 
though  the  discussion  proved  interesting,  it  in  no  sense  elicited 
the  real  opinion  of  the  representatives.  The  motion  invited  the 
Federal  Prime  Minister  to  collect  data  for  the  preparation  of  a 
measure  granting  a  preference  to  British  imports  into  Australia 
which  compete  solely  with    *      irts  from   foreign   countries. 
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Another  clause  contemplated  the  offering  of  further  privileges 
in  return  for  a  preference  upon  Australian  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Mr.  Beid  evidently  foresees  innumerable  practical 
difficulties  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy,  and  stands  committed 
to  no  more  than  this,  that  if  Great  Bntain,  after  the  proposed 
Imperial  Conference,  resolves  to  enter  upon  a  policy  oi  Prefer- 
ential Trade,  he  will  advocate  substantial  concessions  from 
AustraUa  in  return.  With  his  customary  adroitness  Mr.  Beid 
contrived  to  prevent  a  division  upon  the  motion  by  proroguing 
Parliament  on  December  16. 

New  South  Wales. — The  parent  State  of  Australia  was  in 
a  condition  of  acute  pohtical  discontent  and  unrest  throughout 
the  year.  Federation  has  poved  a  distinct  disappointment  to 
the  people ;  it  has  disorganised  State  politics  and  impaired  the 
pre-eminence  which  the  premier  Colony  had  long  enjoyed. 
The  long  drought  and  the  unchecked  extravagance  of  the  See- 
O'SuUivan  rigvme  had  exhausted  both  the  patience  and  the 
resources  of  the  community. 

Even  the  country  districts  which  had  for  years  benefited  by 
the  huge  loan  expenditure  were  prepared  to  revolt,  notwith- 
standing a  death-bed  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  See  Ministry. 
In  June  Sir  John  See  voluntarily  resigned  office  and  annoimced 
his  intention  to  retire  from  politics  on  the  ground  of  ill-health. 
His  Treasurer,  Mr.  Waddell,  reconstituted  the  Ministry,  him- 
self assuming  the  posts  of  Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Justice,  but  retaining  most  of  his  old  colleagues.  Economy 
and  **  closer  settlement "  were  the  chief  features  of  his,  policy, 
but  his  efforts  in  the  first  direction  were  insufficient  to  remove 
the  evils  which  he  had  long  recognised  but  failed  to  check,  and 
as  for  the  second  he  had  small  opportunity  for  action.  On 
appealing  to  the  country  in  August  the  Ministry  was  badly 
defeated.  Fifteen  Ministerialists  were  returned,  with  forty-six 
members  of  the  Liberal-Beform  Opposition,  twenty-five  Labour 
candidates  and  four  Independents.  The  Labour  party  preached 
a  vague  humanitarianism.  Although  it  had  aided  and  abetted 
and  directly  benefited  by  a  policy  of  extravagance,  it  now  pro- 
fessed a  desire  for  economy  even  to  the  point  of  a  cessation  of 
borrowing.  It  favoured  a  liberal  land  policy  calculated  "  to  sow 
population  thickly  *'  on  the  soil,  and  a  State  bank  to  assist 
struggling  settlers  with  loans  on  improvements.  It  also  an- 
nounced an  intention  to  force  ''  idle  land  "  into  use  by  means  of 
a  progressive  land  tax.  A  notable  feature  of  the  campaign  was 
the  intense  enthusiasm  of  the  newly  enfranchised  sex.  Their 
platform  oratory  greatly  helped  the  Liberals.  On  the  reas- 
sembly of  Parliament  Mr.  Waddell  was  beaten  on  the  Address 
in  reply  by  53  to  26  and  resigned.  His  successor  was  Mr.  J.  H. 
Carruthers,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  a  sohcitor  by  profes- 
sion and  a  politician  of  distinction,  who  had  already  served 
under  both  Sir  Henry  Parkes  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Beid.  He  is 
recognised  as  a  man  of  ingenuity,  energy  and  determination. 
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He  has  associated  with  himself  men  of  ability,  several  of  whom 
have  already  had  experience  of  office.  Meeting  Parliament  on 
September  20  Mr.  Carruthers,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  State,  forced  the  Labour  party  into  direct  Opposition.  So 
far  the  Government  have  chiefly  concerned  themselves  with 
finance  and  economical  administration.  The  necessity  was 
obvious  with  a  State  debt  exceeding  80,000,000Z.  and  an  annual 
expenditure  of  11,500,000Z.  A  Closer  Settlement  Bill  was  the 
chief  legislative  achievement.  The  Government  have  indicated 
many  important  reforms  in  the  early  future,  including  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  Governor's  salary,  the  abohtion  of  the  Agent-General, 
the  placing  of  the  public  debt  under  a  commission,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sinking  fund  and  the  placing  to  its  credit  two-thirds 
of  the  revenue  received  from  the  sale  of  land.  Large  measures 
consoUdating  land  laws  and  affecting  the  mining  industry  were 
also  to  be  speedily  submitted.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
Ministry  seemed  likely  to  be  involved  in  a  constitutional 
struggle  with  the  Upper  House,  where  they  command  a  very 
hmited  support.  They  accused  that  Chamber  of  encroaching 
upon  the  financial  rights  of  the  Lower  Chamber,  and  announced 
their  intention  **  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  "  for  the  people's 
rights,  but  wiser  counsels  prevailed  and  the  impact  was  averted. 

The  reduction  of  loan  expenditure  and  the  operation  of  the 
State  Arbitration  Act  have  increased  the  want  of  employment 
in  the  capital,  and  strikes  and  lock-outs  have  by  no  means 
ceased,  as  it  was  predicted  they  would.  Illustrations  of  the 
tyranny  of  trades  unions  towards  all  non-imionists  are  common 
under  the  preference  clauses  of  the  Act. 

The  return  of  good  seasons  drastically  altered  the  prospects 
of  all  engaged  in  rural  industries.  There  has  been  a  record 
year  for  every  sort  of  produce — pastoral  and  agricultural ;  and 
the  mineral  output  has  been  above  the  average.  The  centenary 
of  the  first  introduction  of  Australian  wool  into  England  was 
celebrated  with  interest,  for  the  wool  export  trade,  upon  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  State  depends,  shows  distinct  signs  of 
recovery. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  sparseness  of  population  throughout 
Australia,  an  uncomfortable  impression  has  been  aroused  by  a 
highly  suggestive  investigation  instituted  by  the  State  statisti- 
cian into  the  causes  of  the  declining  birth-rate  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  He  clearly  thinks  that  the  sterility  of  Austra- 
lian women  is  due  to  preventable  causes.  His  view  has  been 
challenged,  but  a  strong  impression  exists  that  the  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  fertile  marriages  is  not  altogether  of  a  natural 
character.  It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  this  decline  is 
not  peculiar  to  New  South  Wales.  Indeed,  two  other  States 
have  a  bad  pre-eminence  in  this  respect. 

Victoria, — ^Ill-health  compelled  Mr.  W.  H.  Irvine,  the  head 
of  the  Government,  to  resign,  and  on  February  22,  his  colleague, 
Mr.   T.   Bent,  reconstituted  the  Ministry  and  took  office   as 
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Premier  and  Treasurer.  An  appeal  to  the  electorate  followed, 
and  resulted  in  the  return  of  38  Ministerialists,  19  Labour 
members  and  11  Opposition,  thus  securing  to  the  Government 
a  majority  of  8.  A  useful  and  not  too  ambitious  programme 
was  submitted  to  Parliament  and  met  with  fair  acceptance ;  for 
the  first  session  under  the  new  Victorian  Constitution  was 
devoted  to  solid  work.  More  land  has  been  thrown  open  to 
settlement ;  the  Closer  Settlement  Act,  while  introducing  the 
principle  of  compulsory  resumption  of  estates,  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  safeguards  which  will  permit  of  the  experiment 
being  tried  without  serious  risk  ;  the  mining  industry  has  been 
encouraged  ;  the  income-tax  has  been  extended,  though  in  some 
respects  reduced  ;  and  the  general  administration  of  affairs  has 
been  economical.  The  Treasurer  was  able  to  announce  that  the 
surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  amounted  to  500,000Z., 
and  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  the  Victorian  railways 
have  paid  their  way.  The  new  Conm^ssioners  are  certainly  to 
be  congratulated  upon  having  again  met  the  interest  charges 
upon  the  cost  of  construction.  The  State  surplus  was  devoted 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  by  means  of 
water  conservation  and  irrigation,  etc. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  prove  that  Victorian  industries 
are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  Federal  tariff,  but  of&cial 
statistics  do  not  support  the  assumption,  but  rather  prove  that 
Victorian  manufa.cturers  are  profiting  largely  from  the  increased 
markets  open  to  them  under  mter-State  Free  Trade. 

A  select  conmiittee,  inquiring  into  the  cost  of  old-age 
pensions,  was  surprised  to  elicit  of&cial  information  to  the  effect 
that,  apart  from  11,500  old-age  pensioners,  considerably  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  benefited  by  the  charitable 
and  benevolent  institutions  receiving  Government  aid. 

The  various  producing  industries — pastoral,  agricultural, 
dairying  and  mining — have  all  prospered,  and  the  financial  and 
commercial  prospects  of  the  State  have  been  buoyant.  The 
growth  in  the  volume  of  exports  indicates  increased  business, 
and  also  shows  that  Melbourne  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
distributing  centre.  The  stagnation  of  population  is  beginning 
to  occasion  concern,  and  an  agitation  in  favour  of  encouraging 
immigration  is  growing  in  strength  and  popularity. 

Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Keginald  A.  J.  Talbot  has  suc- 
ceeded Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke  as  Governor. 

South  Australia, — The  agricultural  prospects  of  the  State 
continue  most  encouraging. 

The  Jenkins  Ministry  was  reconstructed  in  July,  1904.  Two 
of  its  members  retired  in  view  of  the  constitutional  reforms  which 
reduced  the  numbers  of  members  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
Government,  and  two  more  resigned  to  make  room  for  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition.  This  coalition  caused  a  suspension  of  the 
perpetual  wrangle  in  the  Legislature,  and  some  useful,  though 
quite  unsensational,  work  was  done.     A  measure  designed  to 
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reduce  the  franchise  of  the  Council  and  otherwise  reform  the 
Upper  House  found  no  acceptance  either  in  the  Assembly  or 
the  countoy.  A  measure  of  some  interest  was  the  Northern 
Territory  Tropical  Products  Act,  intended  to  encourage  cotton 
growing  in  that  huge  ^xlA  hitherto  largely  unproductive  append- 
age to  South  Austndia.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  discussion 
on  the  Bill  a  very  general  condemnation  was  passed  on  the 
policy  of  preventing  the  development  of  a  third  of  the  continent 
for  ever  under  the  "  White  Australia  "  poUcy.  The  land  tax 
was  slightly  increased. 

The  Barclay  -  McPherson  exploring  party  spent  several 
months  exploring  hitherto  unknown  country  norith  of  Finke 
Bivex  and  south  of  the  MacDonnell  Banges,  but  discovered 
nothing  to  attract  either  settlers  or  prospectors. 

Qmnuland.  —  The  pastures  of  the  State  were  again  in 
splendid  condition,  and  large  natural  increases  of  both  sheep 
and  cattle  were  reported.  Babbits  too  were  increasing  with 
dangerous  rapidity,  and  abready  menaced  the  pastoral  industry 
in  uie  south-western  districts.  The  goldfields  maintain  their 
old  productiveness,  and  Queensland  is  fast  becoming  a  wheat 
producing  Stata 

The  Morgan  Ministry,  which  wae  the  outcome  of  a  coalition 
between  the  disaffidcted  Darling  Downs  supporters  of  the  Philp 
Cabinet  and  the  Labour  party,  came  into  power  on  the  strengtii  of 
a  policy  of  economy  and  restoration  of  we  financial  equilibrium 
of  the  State,  without  further  taxation.  It  partially  fulfilled  its 
promise,  but  its  proposal  to  establish  the  prmciple  of  one  adult 
one  vote  was  regarded  as  an  undue  concession  to  Labour  and 
the  Government  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  one  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Address.  This  was  regarded  as  rather  sharp 
practice,  and  Sir  Arthur  Butledge,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
failing  to  form  a  Cabinet,  Mr.  Morgan  resumed  office  and  at 
once  appealed  to  the  country.  He  abandoned  the  suggested 
land  tax,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  planks  of  the  Labour  party, 
and  promised  to  continue  the  policy  of  land  sales,  provid^  the 
proceeds  were  utilised  for  development  works.  It  was  in  vain 
the  Opposition  promised  a  repeal  of  the  income  tax  and  enlarged 
upon  the  I^remier's  dangerous  sympathy  with  Laboor-Socialism. 
^e  Government  completely  routed  their  opponents  and  ob- 
tained a  huge  majority,  to  which  the  Labour  vote  contributed 
thirty-four  memb^,  thus  holding  the  dominating  influence  in 
politics.  It  was  to  conciliate  them  that  the  Ministry  introduced 
the  Betterment  Bill,  which  provided  that  after  1906  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  an  annual  toll  of  1^  per  cent,  on  every 
1001.  of  increase  in  the  ''unimproved"  value  of  landed  pro- 
perty, whether  held  in  fee  simple  or  on  lease  from  the  Crown. 
The  measure,  however,  aroused  so  much  disapproval  that  it 
was  dropped  with  a  vague  threat  of  reintroduction  later,  or  of 
the  imposition  of  the  much-dreaded  land  tax. 

Other  legislation  renewed  the  income  tax  and  amended  its 
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incidence  ;  empowered  the  Government  to  enter  into  a  new 
agreement  with  the  Queensland  National  Bank  for  the  repay- 
ment of  1,463,0002.  due  to  the  State ;  established  a  new  scale  of 
probate  and  administrative  duties,  and  abolished  the  double 
death  duties  which  have  hitherto  proved  vexatious  ;  and  ex- 
tended the  operations  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  Act,  so  as  to 
embrace  improvements  in  irrigation,  drainage,  cultivation  and 
buildings.  A  Franchise  Bill  which  passed  the  Lower  House 
almost  unanimously  was  rejected  in  the  other  Chamber  because 
it  was  not  accompanied  by  a  Machinery  Bill.  The  Government 
resolved  to  hold  a  special  session  early  in  1905  to  give  the 
Upper  House  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  its  action. 

The  retirement  of  Sir  Herbert  Chermside  from  the  Governor- 
ship caused  regret.  It  was  partly  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
relieve  the  Government  of  embarrassment  in  connection  with 
the  reduction  of  the  Governor's  salary  from  5,0002.  to  3,0002. 
A  desire  exists,  not  only  in  Queensland  but  in  other  States, 
to  reduce  the  status  and  salary  of  the  office  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  Lieutenant-Governors,  probably  prominent  local  men, 
chief  justices,  presidents  of  the  Legislative  Council,  etc. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sugar 
produced  by  whites  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Federal  bonus 
intended  to  discourage  the  employment  of  coloured  aliens. 
Nevertheless  many  planters  are  pessimistic  about  the  future  of 
the  sugar  industry  after  the  Kanakas  are  compelled  to  leave 
Queensland  in  1906,  and  local  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Federal  coloured  labour  legislation  has  not  ceased.  The 
Premier  of  Queensland  has  already  approached  the  Federal 
authorities  with  a  view  to  the  renewal  of  the  bonus  system  on 
the  expiry  of  the  Sugar  Bonus  Act  in  two  years'  time. 

The  Admiralty  has  acquired  the  right  to  establish  a  coaling 
station  on  Goode  Island,  which  is  under  the  guns  of  Thurs- 
day Island,  which  guards  the  approach  to  Australia  vid  Torres 
Straits. 

A  revival  of  the  cotton-growing  industry  in  Queensland 
seems  probable.  Years  ago  when  the  population  was  very  small 
Queensland  cotton  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  over  2,600,000 
lbs.  per  annum,  but  the  industry  declined  and  finally  ceased. 

Western  Australia, — After  nearly  two  years  of  office  the  James 
Government,  on  appealing  to  the  country,  were  defeated,  and  a 
purely  Labour  Cabinet  was  formed  in  August  under  Mr.  Henry 
Daglish,  a  young  Victorian,  who  settled  in  Western  Australia 
about  seven  years  ago.  He  resigned  a  civil  service  appointment 
in  1901,  and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Labour  party.  He  ap- 
pointed his  rival,  Mr.  W.  Hartwell  James,  as  Agent-General  m 
London.  The  policy  of  the  Government  has  not  been  extreme, 
but  their  programme  includes  an  old-age  pension  scheme,  the 
money  for  which  is  to  be  raised  by  the  taxation  of  profits  on 
totahsators  and  racing  clubs,  and  on  the  profits  of  State  hotels. 
A  tax  on  unimproved  land  values  is  also  suggested. 
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The  increase  of  alien  labour — chiefly  Italian  and  Aastrian 
— upon  the  goldflelds  has  caused  a  certain  amount  of  popular 
discontent.  A  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
has  strongly  recommended  that  aliens  should  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  a  test  in  spoken  and  written  English. 

Extreme  disappointment  is  felt  at  the  neglect  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  to  pass  the  Transcontmental  Eailway  Survey  Bill. 

The  yield  of  gold  was  2,373,022  ounces. 

Tasma/nia. — The  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  State  was 
celebrated  with  befitting,  though  a  little  belated,  ceremonial, 
and  with  much  glorification  of  the  progress  a»chieved. 

The  Propsting  Government  succumbed  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  financial  situation.  It  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  inquisi- 
torial tax  on  incomes  derived  from  personal  exertion,  and  the 
substitution  of  an  occupancy  tax,  providing  for  a  graduated  im- 
post on  the  annual  value  of  lands  and  buildings  occupied.  On 
this  being  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council  it  resigned  in  July, 
and  Captain  J.  W.  Evans,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  formed 
a  Ministry.  In  place  of  the  income  tax  upon  personal  exertions 
he  proposed  a  tax  based  upon  the  assessed  annual  residential 
value  of  the  house  or  property  occupied  by  an  individual  with 
suitable  adjustment  to  catch  boarders  and  lodgers.  It  passed, 
chiefly  because  it  is  less  directly  inquisitorial  than  the  previous 
impost,  but  it  was  questionable  if  it  would  prove  equally  produc- 
tive. Other  legislation  reduced  the  Governor's  salary  to  2J50L  ; 
admitted  women  to  the  legal  professions,  and  emphasised  the 
State's  willingness  to  benefit  from  the  gambling  habits  of  the 
people  by  extending  the  scope  of  the  totalisator  and  racing 
sweepstake  business. 

On  the  retirement  of  Sir  Arthur  Havelock,  Sir  Gerald  Strick- 
land was  appointed  Governor. 

II.  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  second  session  of  the  fifteenth  Parliament  of  New 
Zealand  was  opened  on  June  28,  by  Lord  Plunket  (the  new 
Governor  who  succeeded  Lord  Eanfurly),  and  closed  on  No- 
vember 8.  By  the  close  of  the  session  several  measures  had 
become  law  which  reveal  clearly  enough  that  what  is  locally 
termed  "  Seddonism  '*  still  commands  support  in  Parliament, 
even  though  its  effects  create  something  of  a  ferment  out  of 
doors.  For  instance,  the  Licensing  Act,  albeit  already  un- 
usually drastic  in  its  provisions,  has  been  amended  so  as  to 
apply  the  same  restrictions  as  to  gambling  and  hours  of  closing 
to  clubs  as  to  hotels.  The  exemption  hitherto  extended  to  the 
bond-fide  Sunday  traveller  has  disappeared,  and  now  no  Sunday 
drinks  can  legally  be  obtained  in  New  Zealand  hotels,  except  by 
actual  boarders. 

A  measure  which  has  aroused  widespead  irritation  is  the 
Shops  and  Offices  Act.    The  idea  of  the  Government  was  to 
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settle  the  question  of  the  weekly  half -holiday  and  to  limit  the 
working  hours  of  shop  assistants,  but,  as  finally  rushed  through 
at  the  fag-end  of  the  session,  the  Act  included  a  provision  that 
all  shops  in  which  two  or  more  persons  (including  the  occupier) 
are  employed,  shall  be  closed  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evenings, 
except  on  Saturdays  (when  nine  o'clock  shall  be  the  closing 
hour),  and  on  the  statutory  half-holiday  when  the  shops  are 
closed  at  one  o'clock.  The  trades  principally  affected  raised  a 
great  clamour,  and  protested  that  if  the  Act  were  enforced  their 
businesses  would  be  gravely  injured.  The  pubUc  sympathy  was 
so  pronounced  that  the  Premier  virtually  suspended  the  opera- 
tion of  the  objectionable  clauses,  pending  the  submission  of  a 
"  test "  case  to  the  courts,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Councils  and  those  holding  extreme  views  urged 
the  enforcement  of  the  Act  in  its  entirety. 

The  Budget  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Seddon  on  July  12.  The 
gross  public  debt  was  stated  to  be  a  little  over  57,500,000^  A 
loan  of  1,000,000Z.  has  since  been  borrowed,  not  locally  but  in 
London.  Mr.  Seddon  was  able  to  announce  a  substantial  surplus 
of  760,000/.  for  1903-4 ;  and,  after  considerably  strengthening 
the  Public  Works  Fund,  was  in  a  position  to  carry  forward  a 
balance  of  649,740Z. 

A  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  found  expression,  even  among 
trade  unionists,  respecting  the  effects  of  the  advanced  Labour 
legislation  of  the  last  decade.  They  are  dismayed  at  finding 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  enormously  increased  since  the 
Seddon  Government  took  office.  Nevertheless  they  consider 
that  the  remedy  lies  in  more  drastic  legislation. 

The  Premier's  political  silver  jubilee,  it  may  be  here  men- 
tioned, was  celebrated  with  enthusiasm  on  the  West  Coast  in 
September. 

It  was  announced  that  under  the  Land  for  Settlement  Acts 
the  Government  had,  up  to  the  end  of  March,  1904,  purchased 
615,255  acres  from  private  owners  at  a  cost  of  2,939,156Z. 

The  discovery  of  an  extensive  deposit  of  true  anthracite  coal 
near  Greymouth  is  considered  likely  to  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  problem  of  the  naval  defence  of  the  Pacific. 

Fiji. — Mr.  Everard  Ferdinand  im  Thurn,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  has 
succeeded  Sir  Henry  Moore  Jackson  as  Governor  of  Fiji  and 
High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Psicific,  afid  has  promul- 
gated a  new  Constitution,  according  to  the  settlers  the  right  to 
elect  the  non-official  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  who 
were  hitherto  nominated  by  the  Governor.  Encouragement  is 
being  offered  by  the  Government  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  the 
cotton-growing  industry  in  Fiji. 

III.  POLYNESIA. 

British  New  Guinea  is  still  without  a  legally  defined  status  in 
relation  to  Austraha.      The  Papua  Bill,  which  provided   for 
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the  acceptance  of  New  Guinea  as  a  territory  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  arranged  for  its  government,  was  talked  out  of  the 
Parliament  in  1904  because  the  two  Houses  could  not  agree 
whether  the  importation  and  sale  of  intoxicants  should  be  pro- 
hibited or  rendered  amenable  to  State  control. 

Judge  Eobinson,  the  Acting  Administrator  of  British  New 
Guinea,  unwisely  attempted  (March  6)  to  secure  the  arrest  (as 
murderers  of  the  missionaries,  Mr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Tomkins, 
in  1901)  of  certain  natives  of  Goaribari  Island  who  came  on 
board  the  Government  steamer,  Merrie  England,  to  trade.  An 
affray  ensued,  in  which  several  natives  were  killed.  Mr.  Bobin- 
son  acknowledged  his  error  and  his  responsibility,  and  committed 
suicide.    Captain  Barton  succeeded  him. 

A  party  of  natives  attacked  the  Catholic  Mission  stations  in 
the  Baining  Mountains  in  German  New  Guinea  and  massacred 
six  missioneiries  and  five  sisters.  Interference  with  tribal  cus- 
toms inspired  the  attack  of  the  natives,  who  were  pursued  and 
punished  with  severity. 

An  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  continued  to  exist  in  the 
New  Hebrides  arising  from  the  dual  control  exercised  there  under 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  1888.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia  has  declared  that  unless  France  can  be  induced  to 
withdraw  from  the  islands  in  return  for  compensation  elsewhere 
the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  thin^  must  give  way  to  some 
"  mutual  assimiption  of  the  responsibilities  of  administration." 
Meanwhile  the  Commonwealth  Government  are  improving  the 
communication  between  Australia  and  the  New  Hebrides  by 
increasing  the  subsidy  to  the  steam  line,  and  at  the  same  time 
impressing  upon  the  Imperial  authorities  that  Australia  at- 
taches more  importance  than  ever  to  the  necessity  of  attaining 
a  prompt  settlement  with  France,  of  course  in  the  direction  of 
Australia's  interests. 

The  corrupt  administration  in  the  Tonga  Islands  occasioned 
a  crisis,  and  as  a  result  of  a  visit  of  inspection  paid  by  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Western  Pacific  the  Premier  and  Treasurer 
were  removed  to  Fiji,  and  British  control  of  the  legal  and 
financial  administration  was  reported  to  have  been  assumed, 
with  the  assent  of  the  King  and  chiefs. 

The  efforts  of  the  German  authorities  to  exclude  British 
vessels  from  participating  in  the  trade  of  the  Marshall  Islands 
has  induced  the  Austrahan  Commonwealth  to  appeal  to  the 
British  Government,  which  has  made  urgent  representations 
at  Berlin.  Uneasiness  has  been  occasioned  in  Australia  by  an 
announcement  that  imder  the  guise  of  mercantile  expansion  the 
Germans  are  establishing  a  naval  base  at  Blancho  Bay,  Matufi, 
in  German  New  Britain,  within  striking  distance  of  the  Torres 
Straits  route. 
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JANUARY. 

2.  Princess  Mathilde  Bonaparte,  daughter  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and 
last  surviving  niece  of  Napoleon  I.,  died  in  Paris,  aged  eighty-three. 

4.  The  King  and  Queen  went  from  Sandringham  to  pay  a  visit  to 
tlte  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth. 

5.  At  Melbourne  the  second  test  match  played  by  the  team  of  Eng- 
lish cricketers  selected  by  the  M.C.C.,  and  captained  by  Mr.  Warner, 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  visitors  by  185  runs.  Scores :  England, 
first  innings,  315 ;  second  innings,  103.  Australia,  first  innings,  122 ; 
second  innings,  111. 

6.  A  party  of  British  officers  and  120  seamen  engaged  by  the  Japanese 
Government  to  assist  in  the  navigation  from  Genoa  of  two  cruisers 
lately  bought  for  the  Japanese  fleet  left  England  to  discharge  that 
mission. 

—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  justices,  Mr.  Arthur  Chamber- 
lain, whose  vigorous  action  for  the  reduction  of  licensed  houses  had 
aroused  opposition  to  his  re-election  to  the  vice-chairmanship,  was 
defeated  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Chance  by  40  votes  to  20. 

—  At  the  North  London  police  court  an  order  was  made  for  the 
destruction  of  73,788  copies  of  pirated  music  seized  on  premises  at 
Homerton. 

7.  It  was  announced  that  a  shooting  match  between  teams  belonging 
to  schools  of  the  Empire,  held  during  the  year  1903,  had  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  Brisbane  Grammar  School,  Queensland,  with  a  score  of 
501,  Tonbridge  School,  England,  being  second  with  500.  Forty-two 
schools  in  Great  Britain,  twelve  in  Australia  and  fourteen  in  Natal 
competed.    The  ranges  were  at  200  and  500  yards. 

L 
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8.  An  interim  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal 
stated  that  injuries  to  health  and  fisheries  may  be  caused  by  the  dis- 
charge of  unpurified  sewage  into  tidal  waters,  and  recommended  that 
such  waters  be  placed  under  a  competent  authority,  with  elastic  powers, 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  taking  of  shell-fish  for  human  consumption 
from  sources  liable  to  contamination,  and  to  enforce  restrictions  as 
regards  pollution  and  as  regards  waters,  foreshores,  pits,  beds,  etc., 
where  shell-fish  are  fattened  or  stored. 

—  Mr.  Eve,  K.C.  (L.),  was  returned  for  the  Ash  burton  Division  of 
Devonshire,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  C.  Seale-Hayne  (L.), 
by  5,034  votes  against  3,558  for  General  Sir  R.  Harrison  (C). 

—  The  cruiser  Wallaroo  arrived  at  Sydney  and  reported  an  accident 
to  one  of  her  boilers  which  had  resulted  in  four  deaths  and  three  injuries. 

9.  The  mail  steamer  Clallam  foundered  in  a  severe  gale  in  her  passage 
from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  to  Seattle;  fifty-three  persons  were 
said  to  have  lost  their  lives. 

—  An  international  football  match  under  Rugby  rules  between 
England  and  Wales  was  left  drawn,  England  scoring  a  goal  from  a  try, 
a  goal  from  a  penalty  kick  and  two  tries,  and  Wales  two  goals  from 
tries  and  a  goal  from  a  mark. 

13.  An  unused  twopenny  blue  Mauritius  stamp  of  the  1847  issue 
was  sold  at  Puttick  and  Simpson's  for  1,460/. 

15.  Mr.  H.  Tillett  (L.)  was  returned  for  Norwich  in  place  of  Sir  H. 
BuUard  (C),  deceased.  He  received  8,576  votes  against  6,756  recorded 
for  Mr.  E.  Wild  (C.)  and  2,444  for  Mr.  Roberts  (Labour).  This  was  a 
loss  to  the  Government. 

—  Mr.  Chamberlain  presided  at  the  opening  meeting  of  his  Tariff 
Commission. 

17.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Henry  Keppel  died  in  London,  aged 
ninety-four. 

18.  A  considerable  portion  of  Knepp  Castle,  near  Horsham,  the 
residence  of  Sir  Merrik  Burrell,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Several  por- 
traits by  Holbein  and  other  pictures  were  burnt. 

19.  Mr.  Chamberlain  concluded  his  first  fiscal  campaign  by  address- 
ing a  great  gathering  of  citizens  of  London  in  the  Guildhall,  and  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  the  chief  speaker  at  a  large  Free  Food 
demonstration  in  Liverpool. 

20.  To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Sir  William  Allan  (L.), 
Mr.  Johnson  (L.)  was  returned  for  Gateshead  by  8,220  votes  against 
7,015  polled  for  Lord  Morpeth  (U.  and  Tariff  Reformer). 

—  At  Adelaide  the  third  test  cricket  match  between  England  and 
Australia  ended  in  victory  for  the  Australians  by  216  runs.  Scores : 
Australia,  first  innings,  388;  second  innings,  351.  England,  first 
innings,  245 ;  second  innings,  278. 

22.  The  town  of  Aalesund,  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire,  more  than  10,000  persons  being  left  homeless. 
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23.  The  appointment  was  announced  of  Sir  John  Anderson,  K.C.M.G., 
to  be  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  in  the  place  of  Sir 
Frank  Swettenham. 

—  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Nationalist,  was  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin 
by  41  votes  against  37  given  for  Alderman  Cotton,  a  Moderate  Nationalist. 

25.  The  Rev.  Professor  Collins  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Gibraltar 
and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Pereira  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Croydon  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

—  A  petition  in  favour  of  the  importation  of  Chinese  labour  into 
the  Transvaal  was  presented  in  the  Legislative  Council  in  Pretoria. 
It  was  said  to  be  signed  by  45,100  white  male  adult  inhabitants,  about 
70  per  cent,  of  those  available. 

26.  The  library  of  Turin  was  destroyed  by  fire,  involving  the  loss  of 
many  hundreds  of  valuable  manuscripts. 

—  After  a  trial  lasting  more  than  a  fortnight  Whitaker  Wright  was 
found  guilty  of  having  issued  false  balance-sheets  of  the  London  and 
Globe  Finance  Corporation.  He  was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  penal 
servitude.  Within  a  few  minutes  after  hearing  the  sentence  Whitaker 
Wright  committed  suicide  by  taking  poison  (see  English  History, 
p.  17). 

29.  A  robbery  of  12,000/.  in  bank  notes  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Greorge 
Marshall  was  effected  at  the  Hotel  M^tropole.  No  clue  to  the  thief 
was  known. 

30.  As  the  result  of  the  polling  for  the  Ayr  Burghs,  to  supply  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Orr  Ewing  (C),  Mr.  Dobbie  (L.) 
was  returned,  receiving  3,221  votes  against  3,177  recorded  for  Mr. 
Younger  (C.) — a  Ministerialist  loss. 

FEBRUARY. 

1.  The  report  of  the  War  Office  Reconstitution  Committee  was 
issued  (see  English  History,  pp.  15,  16). 

2.  The  King  opened  Parliament  in  person.  The  State  Procession 
left  Buckingham  Palace  by  the  new  road  down  the  Mall,  formed  as  part 
of  the  National  Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria,  but  the  effect  was  spoilt 
by  heavy  rain.  Mr.  Balfour  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  being  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  inffuenza. 

3.  The  appointment  was  announced  of  Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir 
Reginald  Talbot  to  be  Governor  of  the  State  of  Victoria  in  the  room  of 
Sir  G.  S.  Clarke. 

4.  The  battleship  New  Zealand  was  successfully  launched  at  Ports- 
mouth, Lady  Onslow  performing  the  naming  ceremony. 

5.  Large  charitable  bequests  made  by  Mr.  E.  Dresden  of  Curzon 
Street  were  announced.  He  bequeathed  all  his  pictures  and  25,000/.  to 
the  Great  Ormond  Street  Children's  Hospital,  5,000/.  to  the  National 
Lifeboat  Institution,  and  the  residue  of  his  estate,  probably  making  a 
total  of  more  than  250,000/.,  to  five  London  hospitals. 
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6.  Under  Rugby  Union  rules  the  international  football  match  be- 
tween Scotland  and  Wales  was  won  by  Wales  by  four  goals  and  a  try 
to  a  try. 

7.  Mr.  Powell  Williams,  M.P.  for  South  Birmingham,  died  in  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  having  been  seized  with  apoplexy  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  night  of  February  4. 

8.  It  was  announced  that  negotiations  between  Japan  and  Russia 
had  been  broken  off,  and  that  the  Japanese  Minister  and  Legation  staff 
had  left  St.  Petersburg,  the  Tsar  subsequently  ordering  his  Minister 
and  staff  to  leave  Tokio. 

—  The  names  of  the  members  of  the  new  Army  Council  were  an- 
nounced (see  English  History,  p.  17). 

9.  The  appointment  was  announced  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  to  be 
Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  S.  Arthur 
Strong. 

—  Mr.  Alban  Gibbs  was  re-elected  for  the  City  of  London  without 
opposition.  He  had  resigned  his  seat,  under  legal  advice,  because  his 
firm  had  been  employed  in  connection  with  the  British  Government's 
purchase  of  Chilian  warships. 

10.  News  was  published  of  the  opening  of  war  between  Japan  and 
Russia  by  an  attack  by  Japanese  torpedo-boats  about  midnight  on 
February  8  on  the  Russian  squadron  at  Port  Arthur.  Two  Russian 
battleships  and  a  cruiser  were  damaged. 

11.  The  marriage  of  Princess  Alice  of  Albany  with  Prince  Alexander 
of  Teck  took  place  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  in  presence  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  many  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  a  large  as- 
sembly of  guests.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

12.  On  this  and  following  days  heavy  floods  were  experienced  in  the 
Thames  valley. 

13.  Mr.  J.  Bamford  Slack  (L.)  was  returned  for  Mid  Herts,  having 
received  4,757  votes  against  4,626  recorded  for  Mr.  V.  Gibbs  (C.  and 
Tariff  Reformer),  who  had  resigned  his  seat  like  his  brother  (see  under 
February  9).    This  involved  the  loss  of  a  Ministerial  seat. 

—  Under  Rugby  Union  rules  an  international  football  match  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  was  won  by  England  by  two  goals  and 
three  tries  to  nothing.  Under  Association  rules  the  Inter-University 
Match  was  won  by  Cambridge  by  five  goals  to  none. 

14.  St.  Nathaniel's  Church,  Liverpool,  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire. 

16.  The  British  Museum  received  from  Mr.  William  Mitchell  a  gift 
of  about  150  volumes  illustrated  with  German  woodcuts— very  valuable 
in  the  history  of  illustration. 

17.  In  answer  to  a  deputation  from  University  Colleges  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said  he  was  prepared  to  ask  Parliament  to 
double  the  grant  given  to  them  in  the  present  year,  and  hoped  to 
increase  the  grant  to  100,0002.  next  year. 
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19.  The  King  issued  through  the  Army  Council  an  Army  Order 
expressing  his  deep  regret  at  taking  leave  of  Lord  Koberts  who,  on 
relinquishing  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief,  retired  from  active 
employment  after  fifty  years  spent  in  the  service  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
his  Majesty. 

22.  The  formation  of  the  new  Cape  Colony  Ministry  was  completed 
— Dr.  Jameson  was  Premier,  with  charge  of  native  affairs;  Colonel 
Crewe,  Mr.  Walton,  Mr.  V.  Sampson,  Dr.  Smartt,  Mr.  Fuller,  and  Sir 
L.  Michell  also  held  office. 

—  The  arbitrators  in  the  London  Water  Arbitration  gave  their 
awards  as  to  the  claims  of  four  of  the  companies  concerned.  To  the 
Lambeth  Company,  whose  original  claim  was  5,511,3422.,  they  awarded 
4,301,000/.,  if  the  company  were  held  liable  to  the  sinking  fund,  and 
4,589,000/.  if  it  were  not.  To  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company 
they  awarded,  in  the  like  alternative,  3,603,000/.  or  3,926,000/. ;  to  the 
Chelsea  Company,  3,305,000/.,  or  3,418,000/.  if  the  company  were  entitled 
to  divide  maximum  dividends  on  all  their  stocks ;  and  to  the  Kent 
Company  2,712,000/. 

26.  It  was  stated  that  estate  duty  to  the  amount  of  170,580/.  had  been 
paid  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  £.  Brook  of  Meltham  Mills,  near 
Hudderstield,  the  estate  having  been  sworn  at  2,155,751/.  net. 

—  The  vacancy  at  South  Birmingham,  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Powell  Williams  (U.),  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Lord  Morpeth  (U. 
and  Tariff  Reformer),  who  received  5,299  votes  against  2,223  recorded 
for  Mr.  Hirst  Hollowell  (L.). 

27.  Princess  Christian  opened  at  Windsor  the  medical  and  surgical 
home  which  she  had  founded  as  a  memorial  to  her  son.  Prince  Christian 
Victor,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  South  African  war. 

—  The  appointment  was  announced  of  Lord  Plunket  to  be  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  New  Zealand  in  succession  to  Lord  Ran- 
furly. 

—  Under  Rugby  Union  rules  an  international  football  match  be- 
tween Scotland  and  Ireland  was  won  by  Scotland  by  two  goals  and 
three  tries  to  a  try. 

29.  Under  Association  rules  an  international  football  match  between 
England  and  Wales  resulted  in  a  draw,  both  sides  scoring  two  goals. 

MAECH. 

1.  A  letter  was  published  from  Sir  William  Harcourt  announcing 
his  intention  of  retiring  from  the  representation*  of  West  Monmouth- 
shire at  the  general  election. 

—  Mr.  W.  Parrot t  (L.  and  Lab.)  was  returned  in  the  room  of  the 
late  Mr.  Pickard  (L.  and  Lab.)  for  the  Norman  ton  Division  of  West 
Yorkshire,  having  received  6,855  votes  against  2,909  recorded  for  Mr.  M. 
Dorman  (C). 

3.  At  the  sale  of  the  Townshend  heirlooms  at  Christie's  the  "  Bacon  " 
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Cup  sold  for  2,60(M.    The  cup  is  a  plain  Elizabethan  silver-gilt  one  with 
cover,  weighing  41  oz.  5  dwt. 

3.  The  fourth  test  cricket  match  ended  at  Sydney  by  157  runs  in 
favour  of  England,  which  thereby  won  the  rubber  in  the  test  matches. 
Scores:  England,  first  innings,  249;  second  innings,  210.  Australia, 
first  innings,  131 ;  second  innings,  171. 

5.  The  appointment  was  announced  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Hardinge, 
Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  be  British 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  in  succession  to  Sir  C.  Scott,  who  retired. 

6.  The  Queen  and  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  present  at  the 
centenary  thanksgiving  service  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  King  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from 
being  present. 

7.  The  results  of  the  elections  to  the  London  County  Council  were 
made  known  ;  they  showed  that  83  Progressives,  34  Conservatives  and 
Unionists  and  1  Independent  would  have  seats  on  the  new  Council. 

—  The  sale  of  the  Townshend  pictures  at  Christie's  was  finished ; 
the  total  realised  by  the  heirlooms  was  41,0172.,  one  portrait  by  Romney 
fetching  3,150  guineas  and  one  by  Gainsborough  2,000  guineas. 

8.  The  Prince  of  Wales  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  King 
Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for  London.  The  report  stated  that  the  in- 
vested capital  now  amounted  to  664,256/. ;  the  Prince  announced  that 
an  anonymous  friend  wished  to  add  to  that  capital  securities  which 
would  represent  the  14,0002.  required  to  raise  the  invested  funds  to 
50,000/.  a  year. 

—  The  fifth  test  cricket  match,  at  Melbourne,  was  won  by  Australia 
by  218  runs.  Scores  :  Australia,  first  innings,  247  ;  second  innings,  133. 
England,  first  innings,  61 ;  second  innings,  101. 

11.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  telegraphed  to  Lord 
Milner  to  inform  him  that  it  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure  not  to  disallow 
the  Labour  Importation  Ordinance.  It  could  not,  however,  be  brought 
into  operation  at  present,  arrangements  not  beingcompleted. 

12.  Under  Rugby  Union  rules  an  international  football  match  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Wales  was  won  by  Ireland  by  a  goal  and  three  tries 
to  four  tries.  Under  Association  rules  a  match  between  England  and 
Ireland  was  won  by  England  by  three  goals  to  one,  and  a  match  between 
Scotland  and  Wales  was  drawn. 

15.  Mr.  Jj.  V.  Harcourt  (L.)  was  returned  unopposed  for  the  Rosseii- 
dale  Division  of  Lancashire  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Sir  W.  Mather  (L.). 

—  Mr.  J.  W.  Benn  was  elected  chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council  for  the  ensuing  year. 

—  A  successful  attempt  was  made  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  by 
Captain  M.  H.  Hayes  to  break  in  zebras  to  harness. 

16.  The  re-appointment  was  announced  of  the  Earl  of  Leven  and 
Melville  as  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of 'the 
Church  of  Scotland. 
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17.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  died  at  Gloucester  House.  He  had 
nearly  completed  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

—  The  result  of  the  polling  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  East  Dorset  by  the  succession  to  the  peerage  of  Mr.  H.  N. 
Sturt  (C),  showed  the  election  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Lyell  (L.),  he  having  received 
5,929  votes  against  5,109  recorded  for  Mr.  Van  Baalte  (C.)— a  Ministerial 
loss. 

18.  The  submarine  Al  was  run  down  by  a  liner  ofE  the  Nab  and 
was  lost  with  all  hands.     Efforts  to  raise  the  boat  were  made  at  once. 

« 

19.  Under  Rugby  Union  rules  an  international  football  match  be- 
ween  England  and  Scotland  was  won  by  Scotland  by  two  tries  to  one. 

—  At  Christie's  a  portrait  by  Reynolds  was  sold  for  3,100  guineas, 
and  three  Gainsboroughs  for  2,900,  2,300  and  2,500  guineas  respectively. 

21.  The  appointment  was  announced  of  Sir  Cavendish  Boyle,  K.C.M.G., 
Governor  of  Newfoundland,  to  be  Governor  of  Mauritius. 

—  Under  Association  rules  an  international  football  match  between 
Wales  and  Ireland  was  won  by  Ireland  by  a  goal  to  nothing. 

—  Mr.  Choate,  Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

22.  The  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  took  place.  The  first  part 
of  the  service  was  held  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  was  attended  by 
the  King  and  Queen,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  many  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  coffin  was  afterwards  conveyed 
on  a  gun-carriage,  followed  by  the  King  and  a  representative  of  the 
German  Emperor,  through  streets  lined  by  troops  and  crowded  with 
spectators,  to  Kensal  Green  cemetery. 

—  Mr.  L.  Waldron  (Independent-  Nationalist)  was  returned  for  the 
St.  Stephen's  Green  Division  of  Dublin,  having  received  3,457  votes 
against  2,821  recorded  for  Mr.  C.  Matheson  (U.).  The  late  Mr.  McCann, 
whose  seat  was  thus  filled  up,  was  returned  as  a  Nationalist,  but  was 
very  slightly  associated  with  the  Nationalist  movement  in  Ireland. 

24.  At  Christie's  a  Louis  XV.  gold  snuff-box  from  the  Hawkins  col- 
lection was  sold  for  6,400/. 

25.  The  Grand  National  Steeplechase  was  won  at  the  Liverpool  race 
meeting  by  Mr.  S.  Gollan's  Moifaa,  an  outsider,  8  yrs.,  10  st.  7  lb.  (A. 
Birch).     Twenty-six  ran. 

—  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  dedicated  the  new  west  front  of 
Hereford  Cathedral,  consisting  of  a  portal  with  double  entrance  and 
flanking  buttresses. 

20.  A  large  demonstration  against  the  importation  of  Chinese  labour 
into  the  Transvaal  was  held  in  Hyde  Park. 

—  The  University  Boat  Race  took  place  over  the  usual  course  and 
was  won  by  Cambridge  by  four  and  a  half  lengths,  Oxford  having  led 
for  the  first  two  miles. 

—  An  Argyll  motor  car  reached  Land's  End  at  12.60  p.m.,  having 
started  from  John  o'  Groats  at  8.15  a.m.  on  February  24,  accomplishing 
the  journey  in  52  hours  35  min.,  and  beating  the  record  by  ten  hours. 
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28.  Mr.  V.  H.  Pennell,  the  challenger,  won  the  match  for  the 
Amateur  Tennis  Championship  against  Mr.  E.  H.  Miles,  the  holder,  by 
three  sets  to  two. 

—  The  Lord  Mayor  formally  opened  the  widened  footways  of  London 
Bridge.  The  work  of  widening  the  bridge  had  taken  two  years,  and 
cost  100,000/. 

UO.  An  order  was  issued  by  the  King  that  the  preservation  of  game 
in  Richmond  Park  should  be  discontinued  and  more  of  the  woods 
be  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

—  It  was  announced  that  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  would  not  seek  re- 
election for  West  Bristol  after  the  close  of  the  present  Parliament. 

—  The  Inter-University  Racquets  Doubles  Match  was  won  by  Oxford 
by  four  games  to  two. 

3L  The  Inter-University  Racquets  Singles  Match  was  won  by  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  E.  W.  Bury)  by  three  games  to  love. 

APEIL. 

2.  It  was  stated  that  the  housing  schemes  of  the  London  County 
Council,  either  in  progress  or  in  preparation,  involved  an  expenditure 
of  3,942,384/.,  and  would  provide  for  81,041  persons. 

—  At  a  meeting  of  the  county  Coal  Conciliation  Board  the  wages  of 
Northumberland  miners  were  reduced  from  21J  to  18J  per  cent,  above 
the  basis  of  1879. 

—  The  Discovery,  the  British  vessel  which  started  on  Antarctic  ex- 
ploration in  December,  1901,  was  reported  to  have  arrived  at  Lyttelton, 
N.Z.    The  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  had  been  important. 

3.  A  fire  occurred  at  Government  House,  Ottawa,  causing  damage 
estimated  at  10,000/. 

6.  The  appointment  was  announced  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Davidson,  late 
Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Transvaal,  to  be  Governor  of  the  Seychelles, 
in  succession  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Sweet  Escott,  now  Governor  of  British 
Honduras. 

—  Major  Seely,  who  resigned  his  seat  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the 
ground  of  disapproval  of  the  Government  policy  as  to  Chinese  labour 
and  fiscal  reform,  was  re-elected  without  opposition. 

—  Lord  Kelvin  was  elected  Chancellor  of  Glasgow  University  in 
place  of  the  late  Earl  of  Stair. 

8.  At  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
M.  Cambon,  French  Ambassador,  signed  documents  embodying  a  com- 
prehensive agreement  between  England  and  France  on  points  aflFecting 
their  respective  interests  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

—  The  eighty-sixth  birthday  of  King  Christian  of  Denmark  was 
celebrated  at  Copenhagen  amid  great  popular  enthusiasm.  His  Ma- 
jesty, with  King  Edward  of  England  and  Queen  Alexandra  and  other 
illustrious  guests,  was  present  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Denmark  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
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9.  The  Rev.  Stuart  H.  Donaldson,  assistant  master  at  Eton  since 
1878,  was  announced  as  having  been  appointed  master  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  in  succession  to  the  late  Lord  Bray  brook  e.   . 

—  The  ex-Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  died  in  Paris,  aged  seventy-three. 

—  Under  Football  Association  rules  England  beat  Scotland  at  Glas- 
gow by  a  goal  to  none ;  and  under  Rugby  rules  Kent  beat  Durham,  at 
Blackheath,  in  the  final  tie  in  the  Rugby  Union  County  Championship, 
by  one  goal  and  one  try  to  two  tries. 

12.  The  telephone  service  between  a  number  of  provincial  towns  in 
England  and  France  was  opened  to  the  public. 

—  As  Sefior  Maura,  the  Spanish  Premier,  was  returning  from  a 
funeral  service  for  ex-Queen  Isabella  at  Barcelona,  an  Italian  anarchist, 
named  Artao,  attempted  to  stab  him,  but  only  inflicted  a  slight  wound. 

13.  Off  Port  Arthur  the  Russian  flagship  Petropavlovsk  struck  a  mine 
and  sank.    Admiral  Makaroif  and  nearly  the  whole  crew  were  lost. 

14.  Bank  rate  lowered  from  4  to  3}  per  cent.  Reserve  stood  at 
24,143,000/.,  or  46}  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities. 

16.  The  Public  Schools  Racquets  Championship  was  won  by  Win- 
chester, defeating  Malvern  in  the  final  round  by  four  games  to  love. 

—  At  Christie's,  at  the  sale  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  late  Mr. 
Seale-Hayne,  M.P.,  an  example  of  Giovanni  Bellini  was  sold  for  1,120 
guineas,  and  a  picture  said  by  good  authorities  to  be  the  work  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  for  1,020. 

18.  The  submarine  Al,  which  was  sunk  on  March  18,  was  success- 
fully raised  and  docked  at  Southampton.  The  bodies  of  the  officers 
and  crew  were  removed  to  Haslar  Hospital. 

20.  Mr.  Balfour  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Disorders,  of  which  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  would  be  chairman. 

21.  The  appointment  was  announced  of  Mr.  W.  Grey- Wilson,  C.M.G., 
Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  to  be  Governor  of  the  Bahama  Is- 
lands in  succession  to  Sir  G.  Carter,  K.C.M.G. 

—  Bank  rate  further  lowered  from  3J  to  3  per  cent.  Reserve, 
24,861,000/.— again  46J  per  cent,  of  liabilities. 

23.  The  final  tie  for  the  Association  Football  Cup  between  Man- 
chester City  and  Bolton  Wanderers  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
before  an  enormous  crowd  of  spectators,  including  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Lyttelton,  the  latter  presenting  the  cup  and  medals  to  the  Man- 
chester City  team,  who  were  victorious  by  one  goal  to  nothing. 

24.  President  Loubet  began  a  six-day  visit  to  Italy  where  he  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  distinction  as  the  guest  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  received  repeated  popular  ovations.  The  visit,  however, 
caused  great  offence  at  the  Vatican. 

25.  The  Amateur  Racquets  Singles  Championship  was  won  by  Mr. 
H.  K.  Foster,  who  defeated  the  holder,  Mr.  Baerlein,  by  three  games  to 
love. 
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26.  The  King  and  Queen  and  Princess  Victoria  arrived  at  Kings- 
town,  and  had  a  very  hearty  greeting.  They  received  addresses  of 
welcome  from  various  local  bodies,  to  which  the  King  replied,  before 
proceeding  to  attend  the  Punchestown  races.  In  the  evening  their 
Majesties  gave  a  dinner  party  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge. 

—  A  great  fire,  which  broke  out  in  the  night  of  the  25th  in  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.  goods  depot  in  Aldgate,  burnt  all  day,  practically  destroying 
the  depot,  and  causing  enormous  damage  to  property. 

27.  At  the  Newmarket  First  Spring  Meeting  the  race  for  the  Two 
Thousand  Guineas  Stakes  was  won  by  the  favourite,  Mr.  L.  Rothschild's 
St.  Amant,  9  st.  (K.  Cannon).    Fourteen  ran. 

28.  The  King  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin. 

29.  The  King  and  Queen  attended  Leopardstown  races. 

—  The  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  Central  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation was  celebrated  by  a  crowded  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  at  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  spoke.  It  was  stated  that  there  were  now 
in  the  world  7,009  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  with  649,392 
members. 

30.  The  King  and  Queen  left  Dublin,  being  very  heartily  cheered  on 
their  way  to  the  station,  and  proceeded  to  Kilkenny  Castle,  on  a  visit  to 
the  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Ormonde.  Their  Majesties  received 
addresses  of  welcome  from  the  Corporation  of  Kilkenny  and  other 
bodies,  and  were  very  cordially  acclaimed  in  the  streets. 

—  Lord  Curzon  embarked  at  Bombay  for  England,  Lord  Ampthill, 
Governor  of  Madras,  assuming  the  Viceroyalty  in  his  absence. 

—  The  Centennial  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  held  in  commemoration 
of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States  from  France  in  1803, 
was  opened  with  much  ceremony. 

—  At  the  Queen's  Club,  the  Amateur  Doubles  Championship  of 
Racquets  was  won  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Mijes  and  E.  M.  Baerlein,  who  de- 
feated the  holders,  Messrs.  H.  K.  and  B.  S.  Foster,  by  four  games  to  two. 

MAY. 

1.  The  first  series  of  land  operations  jn  the  Far  Eastern  war — those 
on  the  Yalu  River — culminated  in  a  complete  success  for  the  Japanese. 

2.  The  King  and  Queen,  on  arriving  at  Waterford,  received  addresses 
from  the  Corporation  and  other  bodies,  and  a  very  hearty  popular 
welcome.  Their  Majesties  subsequently  proceeded  to  Lismore  Castle, 
on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

—  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  it 
was  announced  that  1,071,748/.  had  been  received  for  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  being  ^1,748/.  more  than  the  million  guineas  aimed  at. 

3.  The  new  Greenland  Dock  of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Com- 
pany at  Rotherhithe,  with  an  area  of  about  twenty-two  acres  and  over 
a  mile  of  quays,  was  opened. 
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4.  The  King  and  Queen,  with  the  Princess  Victoria,  concluded  their 
Irish  visit,  travelling  from  Lismore  to  Kingstown,  \vhere  they  went  on 
board  the  Royal  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert, 

—  The  French  Government  received  a  strong  protest  from  the  Vati- 
can against  President  Loubet's  recent  visit  to  Rome. 

—  The  Centenary  Meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
was  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  the  Marquess  of  Northampton  presiding.  The 
report  stated  that  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  society  during 
the  year  1903-4  numbered  6,697,000  copies.  Towards  the  Centenary  Fund 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  guineas  152,000/.  had  been  received  or  promised. 

—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Empire  League  the 
Earl  of  Derby  was  elected  President  of  the  League  in  succession  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  resignation,  after  many  years*  service,  was 
regretfully  accepted. 

5.  In  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury  a  resolution 
was  carried,  but  only  by  nine  votes  to  eight,  in  favour  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  consider  in  what  way  the  present  use  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  might  be  modified,  while  retaining  it  as  an 
authoritative  statement  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Upper  House  of 
York  Convocation  adopted  a  similar  declaration,  with  one  dissentient. 

—  A  Japanese  force  landed  on  the  Liao-tong  Peninsula  unopposed. 

6.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  relinquished  the  command  of  the  forces 
in  Ireland  and  left  for  England  to  take  up  his  new  duties  as  Inspector- 
General. 

—  On  this  and  the  preceding  day  there  was  sharp  fighting  in  Tibet, 
at  Gyangtse  and  in  the  Karo  Pass,  resulting  in  considerable  British 
successes  with  very  slight  loss. 

10.  Sir  Henry  Morton  Stanley,  the  distinguished  African  traveller 
and  explorer,  died.     He  was  born  about  1840. 

12.  A  Santiago  telegram  published  this  day  stated  that  the  two 
Chilian  cruisers,  Esmeralda  and  Chacabaco^  had  been  bought  by  Mr.  Flint, 
of  New  York,  for  1,030,000/. 

13.  Dr.  Jameson  (Cape  Premier)  announced,  in  the  Cape  House  of 
Assembly,  that  all  the  remaining  rebels  in  prison  in  connection  with 
the  late  war,  except  one  murderer,  had  been  pardoned. 

—  A  miniature  portrait  by  Holbein  of  Frances  Howard,  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  was  sold  at  Christie's  for  2,750/. 

—  An  autograph  letter  of  four  pages,  dated  from  the  Vivtory,  off 
Lisbon,  September  25,  1805,  believed  to  be  the  last  complete  letter 
written  by  Lord  Nelson  to  Lady  Hamilton,  fetched  1,030/.  at  Sotheby's. 

—  The  Ladies'  Open  Golf  Championship  was  won,  at  Troon,  by  Miss 
L.  Dod  (Moreton),  by  one  hole,  against  Miss  M.  Hezlet  (Royal  Portrush). 

15.  During  a  dense  fog  the  Japanese  cruiser  Kasuga  rammed  the 
Japanese  cruiser  Yoahiiw  off  Port  Arthur,  sinking  her  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  Japanese  battleship  Hatsute^  while  cruising  off  Port  Arthur, 
struck  two  Russian  mines,  and  sank  in  half  an  hour.    Ninety  men  were 
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saved  in  the  first  case,  and  three  hundred  in  the  second.    Many  officers 
were  lost  with  both  ships. 

16.  It  was  announced  in  the  Tim^  that  the  long-lost  score  of  Richard 
Wagner's  "Rule  Britannia"  overture,  written  in  1836  as  a  tribute  to  the 
British  people,  had  been  discovered  at  Leicester. 

—  Lord  Curzon  (accompanied  by  Lady  Curzon,  who  had  met  him 
at  Dover)  was  welcomed  at  Charing  Cross  Station  by  the  Premier  and 
many  other  political  and  personal  friends,  and  was  received,  with  Lady 
Curzon,  by  the  King  and  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

—  Mr.  Balfour  presided  at  a  reception  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  when 
an  address  and  portrait  were  presented  to  Dr.  Joachim  in  celebration  of 
the  diamond  jubilee  of  that  great  violinist's  first  appearance  in  London. 

17.  The  first  part  of  the  funeral  of  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  was  held  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  presence  of  a  large  congregation,  including 
representatives  of  the  King,  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  interment  subsequently  took  place  in  the  church- 
yard of  Pirbright. 

—  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  presided,  at  Devonshire  House,  over 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Women's  Free  Trade  Union,  in- 
cluding members  of  both  political  parties.  The  speakers  included 
Mr.  Asquith,  M.P.,  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  M.P. 

18.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  CounT^il  new  rules, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  were  carried  by  a  large  majority  (see 
English  History,  p.  129). 

—  At  a  conference  of  representatives  of  local  authorities  within 
the  London  telephone  area,  at  the  Guildhall,  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously passed  deprecating  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  the 
National  Telephone  Company's  undertaking  "on  any  other  terms  than 
those  set  out  in  the  agreement  between  the  Postmaster-General  and 
the  Company,  dated  November  18,  1901,"  and  demanding  that  the  terms 
of  any  proposed  agreement  should  be  submitted  for  consideration  by 
the  local  authorities. 

20.  The  Chinese  Labour  Ordinance  was  declared  at  Pretoria  to  be 
operative. 

—  A  match  for  the  Tennis  Championship,  between  Peter  Latham, 
the  holder,  and  C.  Fairs,  was  concluded  at  Brighton,  the  former  winning 
by  seven  sets  to  five. 

21.  The  Carmarthenshire  Countv  Council  rescinded  certain  resolu- 
tions  passed  in  September,  1903,  by  which  it  had  refused  to  take  over 
or  make  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  non-provided  schools. 

23.  At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Co-operative  Congress  at  Strat- 
ford it  was  stated  that  the  net  profits  of  co-operative  societies  in  1903 
had  been  equal  to  36}  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital. 

24.  Patriotic  observances  of  "Empire  Day"  took  place,  mainly 
through  the  exertions  of  Lord  Meath  and  the  League  of  the  Empire, 
in  the  schools  controlled  by  nine  county,  nineteen  borough,  four  urban 
district  councils,  and  some  160  other  institutions  and  schools  in  the 
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United  Kingdom.  There  was  a  crowded  inaugural  celebration  of  the 
day  in  St.  James's  Hall,  London,  organised  by  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  with  addresses  by  Lord  Meath,  Lord  Reay,  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Parkes,  M.P.  Similar  observances  were  held  for  children  very  widely 
in  the  self-governing  and  Crown  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  a  general 
holiday  being  kept  in  several  parts  of  the  Empire. 

24.  At  the  Co-operative  Congress,  in  a  meeting  of  nearly  1,500 
delegates,  a  resolution  was  passed  with  only  some  ten  dissentients, 
authorising  the  Parliamentary  committee  to  take  any  necessary  steps 
for  opposing  any  efforts  towards  the  "retrograde  policy  of  Protection 
or  Preference." 

—  It  was  announced  in  Paris  that  the  French  Government  had 
decided  to  recall  their  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See  in  consequence  of 
the  terras  in  which  a  Pontifical  note  addressed  to  foreign  Governments 
had  protested  against  President  Loubet's  visit  to  Rome. 

25.  The  delegates  to  a  Boer  Congress  at  Pretoria  had  an  interview 
with  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  who  addressed  them  in  very  conciliatory  terms, 
of  which  General  Botha  afterwards  expressed  cordial  appreciation. 

—  The  International  Cotton  Congress  at  Zurich  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  organi- 
sation to  watch  the  interests  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  to  advise  those 
engaged  in  it  as  to  measures  to  be  taken  against  common  dangers. 

—  On  this  and  following  days  there  were  held  in  London  meetings 
of  the  International  Association  of  Academies.  Sir  Michael  Foster 
presided,  and  the  meetings  were  attended  by  most  distinguished  re- 
presentatives of  Continental  Academies,  and  adopted  various  resolutions 
for  international  co-operation  in  scientific  and  literary  research. 

26.  Mr.  Harvey  Du  Cros,  jun.,  ascended  Snowdon  in  a  British-made 
Ariel  15  h.p.  motor  car,  reaching  the  summit  in  three  hours  and  three 
quarters. 

—  The  Japanese  land  forces,  with  the  aid  of  gun-boats  and  torpedo- 
boats,  won  an  important  victory  over  the  Russians  on  the  Liao-tong 
Peninsula,  capturing  Ein-chau  and  also  Nanshan  Hill,  to  the  west  of 
Ta-lien-wan  and  taking  many  guns. 

27.  The  report  was  issued  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Militia 
and  Volunteers,  expressing  the  opinion  that  (through  no  fault  of  their 
own)  neither  force  was  efficient  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  a 
modern  Continental  army.  The  main  feature  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  majority  of  the  commissioners  was  compulsory  service  for  a  year 
by  all  efficient  men  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

—  In  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  large  majority  approved  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  recalling  the  French  Ambassador  from  the 

Vatican. 

—  At  Christie's  a  Louis  XVI.  commode  was  sold  for  3,000  guineas. 

28.  A  meeting  of  protest  against  the  Government's  Licensing  Bill, 
held  in  the  Albert  Hall,  Lord  Peel  presiding,  was  attended  by  12,000 
persons. 
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28.  At  Oxford  there  was  held  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Classical 
Association  of  England  and  Wales,  of  which  Sir  Richard  Henn  Collins 
(Master  of  the  Rolls)  was  President.  Vice-Presidents  were  appointed, 
including  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  R.  Jebb,  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy,  and  Sir  E. 
Maunde  Thompson,  and  a  Council,  including  a  number  of  very  dis- 
tinguished classical  teachers; 

—  An  amateur  international  golf  contest  between  English  and 
Scottish  players,  at  Sandwich,  resulted  in  victory  for  Scotland  by  six 
matches  to  three. 

JUNE. 

I.  An  interim  report  issued  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tubercu- 
losis altogether  discouraged  the  view  that  human  and  bovine  tubercle 
bcudlli  are  specifically  different. 

3.  The  race  for  the  Oaks  Stakes,  at  Epsom,  was  won  easily  by  the 
favourite,  Major  E.  Loder's  Pretty  Polly  (W.  Lane).  Four  ran.  The 
King  was  present. 

—  The  Gk)lf  Amateur  Championship  was  won,  at  Sandwich,  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Travis,  the  American  amateur  champion,  who  beat  Mr.  E.  Black- 
well  by  four  up  and  three  to  play. 

4.  Meetings  in  celebration  of  the  Cobden  centenary  were  held  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  (see  English  History,  p.  137). 

—  At  the  sale  at  Christie's  of  Mr.  James  Orrock's  pictures.  Turner's 
oil  painting,  "Walton  Bridges,"  brought  7,000  guineas,  and  Reynolds's 
portrait  of  Lady  Anne  Fitzpatrick  4,000  guineas. 

—  In  the  international  golf  match  between  English  and  Scottish 
professionals,  at  Sandwich,  the  Scotsmen  won  six  to  four  of  the  singles 
matches,  but  on  the  foursomes  the  English  won  four  to  two,  thus  halving 
the  whole  match. 

6.  An  ascent  of  Snowdon  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Letts  in  an 
American  Oldsmobile  5  h.p.  motor  car,  the  journey  taking  only  sixty- 
one  minutes  (see  entry  of  May  26). 

8.  The  Archduke  Frederick  of  Austria  arrived  in  London  on  a  visit 
to  the  King. 

9.  The  Ladies'  Automobile  Club  held  their  first  meet  at  Carlton 
House  Terrace.     Nearly  sixty  cars  were  present. 

10.  The  Archduke  Frederick  of  Austria  was  present  at  a  review  of 
about  17,000  troops  held  at  Aldershot  in  his  honour. 

II.  At  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  art  collections  at  Christie's 
Gainsborough's  portrait  of  Maria  Walpole  was  sold  for  12,100  guineas, 
the  highest  price  ever  given  for  a  Gainsborough.  The  aggregate  of  the 
week's  sale  was  75,769/. 

13.  On  the  ground  of  breach  of  military  discipline  and  constitutional 
usage  in  his  criticisms  of  Government  measures.  Lord  Dundonald's  ap- 
pointment as  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Militia  in  Canada  was 
cancelled  by  the  Dominion  Gk)vernrnent. 
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14.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Firth  to  the  Regius  Professorship 
of  Modern  History  in  Oxford  University  was  announced. 

15.  The  Cambridge  University  Mathematical  Tripos  list  was  issued. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Eddington  of  Trinity  College  was  Senior  Wrangler. 

—  An  excursion  steamer  up  the  East  River  at  New  York,  carrying 
more  than  1,000  passengers,  caught  fire,  and  was  blazing  before  she 
could  be  beached.  Many  hundreds  of  persons — a  large  proportion  of 
them  children— lost  their  lives,  either  by  burning  or  drowning. 

10.  At  Ascot  the  race  for  the  Gold  Cup  was  won  by  Mr.  F.  Alex- 
ander's Throwaway,  5  yrs.,  9  st.  4  lb.  (W.  Lane).     Four  ran. 

—  General  Bobrikoff,  Governor-General  of  Finland,  died  of  wounds 
received  from  the  son  of  a  Senator,  who  fired  at  him  from  political 
motives  and  committed  suicide. 

17.  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope  (L.)  was  elected  for  the  Market  Harborough 
Division  of  Leicestershire,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Logan  (L.),  resigned, 
having  received  7,843  votes  against  6,110  given  to  Mr.  Harvey  Dixon  (C). 

—  The  Gordon  Bennett  motor  car  race  was  won  at  Homburg  by  M. 
Th^ry  (France)  on  a  Richard-Brazier.  The  course  was  342  miles,  and 
the  winner's  time  5  hrs.  50  min.  3  sec. 

—  The  British  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Sparrowhawk  struck  onr  an  un- 
charted rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tsze  River  and  sank,  but  without 
any  loss  of  life. 

18.  The  King  and  Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  visited  Wellington  College  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Speech-day. 

20.  It  was  announced  that  in  October  Admiral  Lord  Walter  Kerr 
would  be  succeeded  as  Senior  Naval  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  by  Admiral 
Sir  John  Fisher. 

—  It  was  announced  that  Mrs.  Percy  Sladen  of  Northbrook  Park, 
Devonshire,  had  given  20,000/.  in  memory  of  her  husband,  some  time 
Secretary  and  Vice-President  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  as  a  fund  for  the 
promotion  of  research  in  natural  science,  especially  zoology,  geology 
and  anthropology. 

—  Mr.  J.  W.  Benn  (L.)  was  returned  for  Devonport  in  place  of  Mr. 
J.  Jiockie  (C),  resigned.  He  received  6,219  votes  against  5,179  given  to 
Sir  J.  Jackson  (C).    This  was  the  loss  of  a  seat  to  the  Government. 

21.  The  appointment  was  announced  of  Sir  D.  W.  Stewart,  K.C.M.G., 
to  be  Commisstoner  of  the  East  African  Protectorate  in  place  of  Sir  C. 
Eliot,  K.C.M.G.,  who  had  resigned. 

22.  The  King  received  "General  **  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

23.  The  King  left  London  for  Port  Victoria,  where  his  Majesty  em- 
harked  on  board  the  Victoria  and  Albert  and  sailed  for  Kiel,  escorted  by 
four  cruisers  and  a  flotilla  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 

24.  Mr.  Balfour  presented  Mr.  Southall,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Conservative  Associations,  with  a  cheque  for  2,150/.  and  a 
silver  salver  on  behalf  of  the  mQnibers  of  th^  ftssociation^ 
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24  The  following  particulars  were  made  public  as  to  the  pensions 
granted  during  the  year  ended  March  31, 1904,  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  9  (1)  of  the  Civil  List  Act,  1901  :— 

Mrs.  Anna  Johnson  Henley. — In  consideration  of  the  literary  merits  of 
her  late  husband,  Mr.  W.  £.  Henley,  and  of  her  inadequate  means  of 
support,  125^ 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Carmichael  Stopes. — In  consideration  of  her  literary  work, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  Elizahethan  period,  and  of  her  strait- 
ened circumstances,  501. 

Sir  William  Laird  Clowes. — In  consideration  of  his  contributions  to  the  study 
of  naval  questions,  and  of  his  ability  as  a  naval  historian,  150/. 

Mrs.  Mary  Gertrude  Josephine  Henderson. — In  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished services  of  her  late  husband,  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  F.  B. 
Henderson,  C.B.,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  military  history  and 
strategy,  and  of  his  literary  attainments,  100/. 

Maria,  Lady  Gilbert. — In  consideration  of  the  distinguished  services  of  her 
late  hnsband.  Sir  Joseph  Heniy  Gilbert,  F.B.S.,  to  agriculture  and 
chemistry,  lOOZ. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Allen. — In  recognition  of  the  services  of  her  late  husband,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Roberts,  Master,  R.N.,  in  connection  with  the  disembarkation  of 
troops  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  of  her  inadequate  means  of  sup- 
port, 100/. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  May. — In  consideration  of  the  merits  of  her  late 
husband,  Mr.  Phil  May,  as  an  artist,  and  of  her  inadequate  means  of 
support,  75/. 

Emma,  Lady  Fitch. — In  recognition  of  the  services  of  her  late  husband,  Sir 
Joshua  G.  Fitch,  to  the  cause  of  national  education,  and  of  her  straitened 
circumstances,  100/. 

Mr.  John  Wesley  Hales. — In  recognition  of  his  services  to  Engliali  litera- 
ture, 100/. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Keddie. —In  consideration  of  her  contributions  to  literature, 
and  of  her  Inadequate  means  of  support,  75/. 

Mr.  Walter  Gissing  and  Mr.  Alfred  Gissing,  during  the  minority  of  either, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  literary  merits  of  their  late  father,  Mr.  George 
Gissing,  and  of  their  straitened  circumstances.  In  trust  to  two  trustees, 
74/. 

Mr.  Alfred  Neobard  Palmer. — In  recognition  of  his  historical  writings  and 
investigations,  50/. 

Mrs.  Edith  Louisa  Stopford  Pogson. — In  consideration  of  the  services  to 
astronomical  science  of  her  late  husband,  Mr.  N.  R.  Pogson,  50/. 

Miss  Frances  Elizabeth  Dobson,  Miss  Mary  Dobson,  and  Miss  Julia  Dobson. — 
In  recognition  of  the  important  services  rendered  by  their  brother,  the 
late  Surgeon-Major  George  Edward  Dobson,  M.A.,  F.R.S,,  to  zoological 
science,  and  of  their  straitened  circumstances,  in  addition  to  their  exist- 
ing pensions,  17/.  each. 

25.  King  Edward  arrived  at  Kiel,  where  a  gala  dinner  was  given  in 
his  honour  by  the  German  Emperor  on  the  HolieiizoUeni^  and  very  cordial 
toasts  were  exchanged. 

—  On  this  and  following  days  a  numerously  attended  International 
Congress  of  the  Salvation  Army  was  held  in  London. 

—  A  Romney  portrait  of  a  lady  was  sold  for  3,300  guineas. 

27.  King  Edward  visited  dockyards  with  the  German  Emperor,  wit- 
nessed a  regatta  of  ships'  crews,  and  dined  with  the  Yacht  Club. 

—  Some  750  of  the  crews  of  the  British  warships  at  Kiel  were  enter- 
tained at  a  supper,  meeting  an  equal  number  of  German  sailors. 

28.  King  Edward  travelled  from  Kiel  to  Hamburg,  visited  the  har- 
bour and  the  Bourse,  and  lunched  with  the  Burgomaster  and  Senators, 
through  whom  he  thanked  the  people  of  Hamburg  for  their  very  cordial 
reception.    His  Majesty  subsequently  returned  to  Kiel,  and  dined  with 
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Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  who  also  entertained  the  captains  of  the 
British  ships.  The  Emperor  was  present  on  this  occasion,  and  paid  a 
special  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  British  Navy,  to  which  the  King 
replied  in  cordial  terms. 

29.  The  German  Emperor  and  King  Edward  witnessed  from  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  the  race  for  a  cup  given  by  the  King.  In  the  evening 
the  King  dined  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  took  his  leave. 

—  The  Liberal  Union  Club  split  on  the  fiscal  question,  most  of  the 
Free  Trade  members  seceding  and  forming  a  Unionist  Free  Trade  Club. 

—  A  Conference  was  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  of  French 
and  Italian  and  British  friends  of  the  victims  of  Turkish  misrule.  Mr. 
Bryce  presided,  and  M.  de  Pressens^  moved  a  resolution  urging  on  the 
Cabinets  of  Paris,  Rome  and  London  the  duty  of  adopting  effective 
measures  to  promote  reformed  administration  throughout  the  Turkish 
Empire.  This  was  supported  by  Sir  J.  Kennaway,  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, Signor  P.  Mazzini,  Lord  Stanmore,  Sir  W.  B.  Gurdon,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  H.  Low,  M.P.,  and  adopted. 

30.  At  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public 
Health,  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  of  the  importance  and. magnitude  of  the 
work  of  prevention  of  tropical  diseases,  and  Mr.  Balfour  eulogised  the 
work  done  in  this  and  other  directions  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  inspira- 
tion during  his  tenure  of  oflRce  as  Colonial  Secretary. 


JULY. 

1.  Mr.  George  Frederick  Watts,  RA.,  died  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 

2.  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston  was  installed  as  Constable  of  Dover 
Castle  and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

—  Mr.  J.  S.  Higham  (L.)  was  returned  for  the  Sowerby  Division  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Mellor  (L.).  He  received  6,049  votes  against  3,877  recorded  for  Mr.  W. 
A.  Simpson  Hinchcliffe  (C). 

—  The  cricket  match  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ended  in  a 
draw.  Scores :  Cambridge,  first  innings,  263 ;  second  innings,  390  for 
eight  wickets  (innings  declared  closed).  Oxford,  first  innings,  149; 
second  innings,  221  for  six  wickets. 

0.  The  expedition  in  Tibet  successfully  assaulted  Gyangtse. 

7.  There  was  issued  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  whole  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  appointed  in  view  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  May  5.  It  recommended  that  no  definite  proposal  should  be 
made  for  a  change  in  the  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  until  the  de- 
liberate opinion  of  the  Church  of  England  (including  those  other 
portions  of  the  Anglican  Communion  whose  present  use  corresponded 
with  hers)  had  been  more  clearly  ascertained. 

—  The  appointment  was  announced  of  Sir  G.  Strickland,  KC.M.G., 
to  be  Governor  of  Tasmania,  and  of  Sir  J.  A.  Swettenham,  K.C.M.G., 
to  be  Governor  of  Jamaica  and  its  dependencies. 
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7.  Lord  Bingham  (C.)  was  returned  for  the  Chertsey  Division  of 
Surrey,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Fyler  (C.)>  resigned,  having  received 
5,426  votes  against  4,876  recorded  for  Mr.  Thomas  Sadler  (L.). 

—  At  Henley  Regatta,  in  the  final  heats,  for  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup,  Leander  beat  New  College,  Oxford ;  for  the  Stewards'  Challenge 
Cup,  Third  Trinit|r,  Cambridge,  beat  Winnipeg  Rowing  Club,  Canada ; 
for  the  Ladies'  Plate,  Eton  College  beat  First  Trinity,  Cambridge ;  and 
Mr.  L.  F.  Scholes  (Toronto  Rowing  Club,  Canada)  beat  Mr.  A.  Hamilton 
Cloutte  (London  Rowing  Club)  for  the  Diamond  Challenge  Sculls. 

8.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  entertained  by  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  sympathy  with  his  policy  of  preferential  trade  within  the 
Empire.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  presided,  and  about  200  Members  were 
present. 

9.  Eton  beat  Harrow  at  Lord's  by  an  innings  and  12  runs.  Scores : 
Eton,  first  innings,  406.    Harrow,  first  innings,  109 ;  second,  285. 

—  The  National  Rifle  Association's  annual  meeting  opened  at  Bisley. 
The  Palma  International  Trophy  was  not  shot  for.  After  a  meeting 
of  the  council  of  the  N.RA.  on  July  12,  a  letter  was  despatched  ending 
satisfactorily  a  correspondence  which  had  been  in  progress  as  to  the 
rifle  with  which  the  American  team  won  the  trophy  in  1903.  The 
American  Association  had,  in  sportsmanlike  fashion,  returned  the 
trophy  to  the  British  N.R.A.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  team  had 
unwittingly  infringed  a  rule  by  shooting  with  a  rifle  with  special  groov- 
ing^ and  not  the  service  weapon  of  their  army.  The  British  N.R.A. 
Council  disavowed  any  wish  to  reverse  the  result  of  the  1903  contest, 
but  expressed  readiness  to  act  as  custodians  of  the  trophy  pending 
arrangements  for  another  international  contest.  We  append  the 
results  of  a  number  of  the  principal  competitions. 


Matches. 


Hamphry  OhaUenge  Cap\ 

(M.11.)  / 

Halfivd  Memoriid  (M.R.)  - 

Wimbledon  Cup  (M.R. )    • 

ABbbnrton  Challenge 

Shield  (aR.)  -       •       - 
Spencer  Cap  (B.R.)    - 


Eloho    ChaUenge    Shield! 
(M.R.)  / 


China  Challenge  Cnp  (aR.) 
Chancellor^t       Challenge  i 

Plate  (aR.) 

Dlapcnre    I 

lengeCup 

nited  Sen 

Cap  (S.R.) 


lengej 

Kolapm    Iinperial   Chal- 

"    _   Cup(S.R.)    • 
United  Service   Challenge 


National  Volontaer  Chal- 
lenge Trophy  (8.R.) 


} 


Highest 

poflsible 

■core. 

800,  900, 1,000 

900 

900.1.000 

150 

1,100 

75 

200.500 
500 

560 
35 

800,  900,  1.000 

1.800 

eoo 

600 

200.500,800 

840 

200,500.600 

840 

200,600.600 

840 

200,600,600 

2.100 

Total  scores. 


/Cambridge  - 

\  Oxford 

Mr.  E.  N.  Wynne, 
I.R.A.        -        .        - 

Mr.  A.  E.  Rogers,  Eng- 
lish Eight  Club  - 


Winchester    - 

Corpl.  Cripps,  Marlboro' 


801 
784 

188 

71 

476 
34 


r  England 
•j  Ireland 
IScotland 
Hampshire 

{Cambridge 
Oxford 


New  Zealand 

Regulars 

Scotland 

Wales 

1  EngLind 

V.  Ireland 


-  1.670 
.  1,632 

-  1,627 

-  483 

-  710 

-  676 

-  719 

-  746 

-  1.910 

-  1.879 
.  1.876 

-  1,811 
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PRIZES. 


Prizes. 

Distance. 

Highest 

Possible 

Score. 

Winner. 

Waldegrave(M.R.)  - 
Albert  (M.R.)  - 
Prince  of  Wales  (S.R.)      • 
Alexandra  (S.R.) 
Wimbledon  Cup  (S.R.)     - 
Duke  of  Cambridge  (S.  R.) 

King's  (S.R.),  Ist  stage,  \ 
Bronze  Medal                j 

Do.,  2nd  stage.  Silver \ 
Medal                             / 

Do.,  3rd  stage,  Goldl 
Medal                            / 

St    Greorge's    Challenge^ 

Vase  (S.R.),  1st  stage     ■ 

Do.,  2nd  stage                  J 

Grand  Aggregate  (S.R.)    - 
Volunteer  Aggregate  (S.R. ) 

800,900 

800,  900,  1.000 
and  1,100 
200.600 

200,600 

600 

900 

200,  500.  600 

600 

800.  900. 1.000 

500,600 
900 

100 

175 

100 

70 

50 

50 

105 

205 

355 

145 

850 
199 

Mr.  B.  N.  Wynne,  I.R.A.      99 

Lieut -Col.  J.  Hopton,  Ch. 

Ins.,  8. A.       .        .        -  175 
Pte.    A.    H.     Caplin,    1st 

Devon     -       -       -        -    97 
L.*Cpl.  A.   Sam  ways,    1st 

V.B.  Dorset  -       -        -    68 
A.-Sgt  J.   H.    Scott,    Ist 

Box.  and  Sel.        -       -    50 
L.-Sgt    EL    Onunundsen, 

Q.R.V.B.R.S.                 .    47 
rL.-Sgt  Joseph  Walker.  3rd 
V.B.    Northumberland 
I      FusilierB      -       -        -  101 
/Chaplain  0.  J.  Ferguson- 
V      iMvie,  P.L.H.     -        -  192 

Pte.  S.  J.  Perry,  Canada  -  321 

/  Major  J.  Howard,  King's 
\      Colonials,  I.Y.     -        -  188 

L.-CpL  A.  Samways.  Ist 
V.B.  Dorset   -       -       -  825 

Sergt.  J.  Dean,  8rd  V.B. 
Liverpool       -       -        -  188 

11.  The  appointments  were  announced  of  Sir  Clement  Courtenay 
Knollys,  K.C.M.G.,  to  be  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  of  Sir 
Frederick  Hodgson,  K.C.M.Q.,  to  be  Governor  of  British  Guiana. 

12.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  received  a  deputation  of  clergy 
and  laity  who  objected  to  any  alteration  in  the  wording  or  use  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  In  his  reply  the  Archbishop  deprecated  any  hasty 
action  in  the  matter,  and  showed  how  much  weighty  opinion  had  been 
expressed  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy. 

13.  The  M.C.C.  Gold  Prize  for  Tennis  was  again  won  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Miles,  the  holder,  who  beat  Sir  Edward  Grey  by  three  sets  to  love. 

14.  Mr.  Kruger,  ex-President  of  the  Transvaal,  died  at  Clarens, 
Canton  Vaud,  Switzerland. 

—  At  a  meeting  of  the  new  Liberal  Unionist  Council,  Mr.  Chamber- 
Iain  was  elected  its  president,  and  Lord  Selborne  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
vice-presidents.  In  the  evening  a  great  demonstration  was  held  in 
the  Albert  Hall,  at  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the  principal  speaker, 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  fiscal  question.  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Lyttelton  also  spoke. 

15.  At  the  Sandown  Park  Meeting  the  race  for  the  Eclipse  Stakes 
was  won  by  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Darley  Dale,  3  yrs.,  9  st.  1  lb.  (D. 
Maher).     Seven  ran. 

16.  The  appointment  was  announced  of  Sir  William  MacGregor, 
M.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  to  be  (Governor  of  Newfoundland  in  succession  to 
Sir  Cavendish  Boyle,  K.C.M.G.,  appointed  (Governor  of  Mauritius. 
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16.  The  race  for  the  Long  Distance  Amateur  Swimming  Champion- 
ship was  won  in  the  Thames  by  J.  A.  Jarvis  (of  Leicester),  the  holder, 
who  swam  the  course — about  five  miles  and  sixty  yards— from  Kew 
Bridge  to  Putney  Pier,  in  1  hr.  7  min.  32J  see.  Nine  others  finished 
within  ten  minutes  of  the  winner's  time. 

18.  The  Wingfield  Silver  Sculls  for  the  Amateur  Sculling  Champion- 
ship of  the  Thames  won  by  Mr.  St.  G.  Ashe  (Thames  Rowing  Club),  by 
six  lengths,  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Cloutte  (London  Rowing  Club),  over  the 
Putney  to  Mortlake  course,  in  23  min.  25  sec. 

19.  The  King,  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  Liverpool  Cathedral. 

20.  Accompanied  by  the  Queen,  the  King  inaugurated  the  new 
"King's"  dock  at  Swansea. 

—  Lord  Curzon  received  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London  at  the 
Guildhall,  and  delivered  a  speech  of  great  interest  (see  English  His- 
tory, p.  169). 

21.  At  Rhayader  the  King  and  Queen  inaugurated  the  new  scheme 
of  water  supply  for  Birmingham,  drawn  from  the  Elan  valley  in  Car- 
diganshire and  Radnorshire. 

—  The  Scotia^  with  the  Scottish  Antarctic  expedition  on  board, 
arrived  in  the  Clyde. 

—  The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League  was  held 
at  Stafford  House,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  presiding.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain delivered  a  congratulatory  and  confident  address. 

22.  The  Queen  presented  certificates  to  about  1,000  nurses  who  had 
joined  the  Royal  National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses  since  1901. 

23.  The  Russian  Vladivostok  fleet  sank  the  British  ship  Knight  C&m- 
mandeTy  as  carrying  contraband  (see  English  History,  p.  175). 

—  The  International  athletic  contest  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  Yale  and  Harvard  Universities,  was  won  by  the  Americans 
by  six  events — 100  yards,  high  jump,  quarter-mile,  throwing  the  hammer, 
120  yards  hurdles,  and  long  jump— to  three— the  mile,  half-mile  and 
two  miles. 

26.  The  appointment  was  announced  of  the  Rev.  ,1.  ¥.  Welsh  to  be 
Bishop  of  Trinidad  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  Hayes. 

27.  Mr.  A.  H.  Bright  (L.)  was  elected  for  the  Oswestry  Division  of 
Shropshire  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  (C),  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  Barony  of  Harlech.  He  received  4,542  votes  against  4,157  re- 
corded for  Mr.  W.  C.  Bridgeman  (C.) — a  Ministerial  loss. 

—  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  formally  nominated  the  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

28.  M.  de  Plehve,  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  assassinated 
by  the  throwing  of  a  bomb  as  he  was  driving  to  Peterhof.  The  man, 
said  to  be  a  Jew,  who  threw  the  bomb,  was  immediately  arrested. 

—  At  the  Goodwood  meeting  the  race  for  the  Goodwood  Cup  w^as 
won  by  Mr.  D.  Faber's  Saltpetre,  4  yrs.,  7  st.  10  lb.  (W.  Lane).    Five  ran. 
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28.  The  Bishop  of  Southwell,  Dr.  Ridding,  announced  his  intention 
of  resigning  his  See,  the  resignation  to  take  effect  in  three  months. 

30.  A  match  for  the  sculling  championship  of  the  world  was 
won,  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  by  George  Towns,  the  holder,  against  Dick 
Tressider,  of  Newcastle,  N.S.W. 

—  Mr.  J.  A.  Weidmann  of  Dover  swam  from  Dover  to  Ramsgate  in 
six  hours. 

AUGUST. 

1.  The  House  of  Lords  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Scottish  judges 
in.  the  suit  with  regard  to  the  property  of  the  original  Free  Church, 
and  decided  in  favour  of  the  minority  who  had  not  assented  to  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Free  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  (see 
English  History,  Chap.  VI.,  Scottish  Section). 

2.  At  Cowes  Regatta  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  the  race  for  the 
King's  Cup  was  won  by  Sir  James  Pender's  yawl  Brynhild,  on  her  time 
allowance. 

3.  The  British  force  under  General  Macdonald  arrived  at  Lhasa.  No 
opposition  was  made  to  their  entering  the  town,  the  Tibetan  soldiers 
having  left  it  on  the  previous  day,  and  the  inhabitants  only  showed 
great  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  British  soldiers. 

—  At  Cowes  the  race  for  the  German  Emperor's  Cup  was  won  by 
Colonel  Bagot's  cutter  Creole,  on  her  time  allowance.  Mr.  M.  F.  Plant's 
schooner  Ingonuir  was  scratch  boat,  giving  CreoU  42  min.  18  sec,  and  led 
the  fleet  of  thirteen  all  day,  but  could  not  clear  of!  her  allowances. 

4.  Mr.  Chamberlain  addressed  an  enormous  gathering,  chiefly  of 
agriculturists,  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  He  dealt  with  the  subject  of  fiscal 
reform,  confining  his  remarks  almost  entirely  to  the  agricultural  aspects 
of  the  question. 

5.  At  Cowes  Regatta  the  race  for  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Cup 
was  won  by  the  American  schooner  Ingomar. 

G.  Mr.  Rufus  Isaacs,  K.C.  (L.),  was  elected  for  Reading  in  place  of 
Mr.  Palmer  (L.),  resigned,  having  received  4,770  votes  against  4,540 
recorded  for  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser  (U.). 

9.  The  re-appointment  of  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston  as  Viceroy  of 
India  was  announced. 

—  The  council  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  met  and 
distributed  56,371/.  to  157  hospitals  and  58  dispensaries,  out  of  59,360/. 
raised,  including  interest  from  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Mr.  George 
Herring  had,  for  the  sixth  successive  year,  contributed  a  quarter  of 
the  sum  collected  in  places  of  worship,  his  contribution  this  year 
amounting  to  11,540/. 

10.  Professor  Find  lay  (L.)  was  elected  for  North-East  Lanarkshire 
in  place  of  Sir  W.  Rattigan  (U),  who  was  killed  (July  4)  in  a  motor 
accident.  He  received  5,619  votes  against  4,677  recorded  for  Mr.  Touch 
(U.),  and  3,984  for  Mr.  Robertson  (Lab.)— a  Ministerial  loss. 

—  In  a  sally  from  Port  Arthur  the  Russian  fleet  was  disastrously 
defeated. 
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11.  An  account  was  published  of  the  consecration  in  June  last  of  a 
new  cathedral  for  Uganda.  Bishop  Tucker  performed  the  ceremony 
in  presence  of  the  British  Commissioner,  Colonel  Sadler,  over  fifty 
clergy,  native  and  European,  and  a  large  gathering  of  natives. 

13.  The  Tsaritsa  was  safely  delivered  of  a  son  at  Peterhof.  The 
child  received  the  name  of  Alexis,  and  the  news  of  his  birth  was 
welcomed  with  rejoicings  all  over  Russia. 

15.  Lady  Hilda  McNeill,  dau^ter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Stradbroke, 
was  drowned  while  trying  to  rescue  a  child  who  was  bathing  with  her 
at  Fremington,  North  Devon. 

—  The  Bev.  H.  P.  Gumey,  Principal  of  the  Durham  College  >  of 
Science,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  rocks  near  AroUa. 

—  It  was  announced  that  the  portrait  by  Titian,  usually  called  of 
Ariosto,  which  belonged  to  Lord  Damley's  collection,  had  been  bought 
for  the  National  Gallery  for  SQ,00(M.,  of  which  18,500{.  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  W.  Astor,  Mr.  A.  Beit,  Lord  Burton,  Lord  Iveagh,  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  Lady  Wantage. 

17.  The  appointment  was  announced  of  Dr.  W.  Osier,  Professor 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  to  be  Begins  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Oxford 
University  in  succession  to  Sir  J.  Burdon-Sanderson. 

—  The  British  Association  began  its  annual  meeting  at  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Balfour,  president  for  the  year,  delivered  his  inaugural  address, 
entitled  '^Beflections  Suggested  by  the  New  Theory  of  Matter." 

18.  The  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  year  ending 
last  March,  stated  the  total  number  of  postal  packets  delivered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  4,300,900,000,  an  increase  of  3-8  on  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  letters  had  increased  very  slightly,  but  post- 
cards had  increased  26  per  cent. 

19.  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  was  declared  elected  for  Cork  City,  where  his 
resignation  had  made  a  vacancy,  no  other  candidate  having  come  forward. 

—  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Davidson, 
left  Liverpool  for  the  United  States. 

20.  The  appointment  was  announced  of  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Frederick 
Stephenson,  G.C.V.O.,  E.C.B.,  to  be  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod 
in  place  of  the  late  General  Sir  Michael  Biddulph,  G.C.B. 

—  Attempts  to  swim  across  the  Channel  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Holbein,  Haggerty  and  Greasley,  who  started  from  different  points, 
but  they  all  ended  in  failure. 

24.  The  appointment  was  announced  of  Sir  Francis  Bertie,  at  present 
Ambassador  in  Bome,  to  be  Ambassador  in  Paris  in  succession  to  Sir 
Edmund  Monson,  who  would  retire  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

—  By  the  will  of  Canon  Freer,  who  died  in  June  last,  a  sum  of 
between  30,0002.  and  36,000/.,  the  residue  of  his  estate,  would  be  available, 
it  was  announced,  for  the  endowment  of  the  Bishopric  of  Birmingham. 

—  The  infant  Tsarevitch  was  christened  in  the  church  of  the 
Peterhof  Palace,    Both  the  German  Emperor  and  King  Edward  were 
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represented  as  god-fathers.  The  Tsar  issued  a  manifesto  pardoning 
many  offenders,  remitting  fines  and  taxes,  and  abolishing  corporal 
punishment  in  certain  cases. 

25.  The  Prime  Minister  received  a  deputation  from  the  East  India 
and  China  trade  section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in 
reply  to  strong  representations  as  to  the  need  for  protection  to  British 
trade' and  shipping  against  the  interference  of  Russian  cruisers,  made 
an  important  statement  on  the  "subject  (see  English  History,  Chap.  V.). 

— -  A  new  ship,  the  Victorian,  of  12,000  tons,  launched  from  Messrs. 
Workman,  Clark  &  Co.*s  yard  at  Belfast  for  the  Allan  line,  was  the 
first  large  ocean-going  vessel  built  for  propulsion  by  steam  turbines. 

29.  A  Parliamentary  return  was  issued,  showing  that  the  total 
number  of  motor-cars  registered  up  to  January  1  were  8,400,  and  of 
motor-cycles  5,121.  By  April  1  the  number  of  cars  registered  had  in- 
creased to  14,887,  and  of  motor-cycles  to  16,534. 

30.  The  Bishop  of  Southwell  (Dr.  Ridding)  died  at  his  residence, 
Thurgarton  Priory,  Notts.     He  was  born  in  1828. 

—  Four  English  climbers— Messrs.  Meryon,  Winterbotham,  W.  G. 
Clay,  and  Rev.  W.  F.  Wright— lost  their  lives  on  the  Grand  Paradis 
range.     It  was  thought  probable  that  a  cornice  collapsed  beneath  them. 

31.  Very  good  falls  of  rain  were  reported  from  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria  and  South  Australia. 

—  At  the  Pan-Celtic  Congress  at  Carnarvon,  Cornwall  was  admitted 
as  a  Celtic  country,  and  Lord  Castletown  advocated  the  adoption  of  a 
national  costume  for  Ireland.  This  question  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  council. 

—  On  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  near  Richmond  (Quebec),  two 
passenger  trains,  coming  from  opposite  directions,  crashed  together, 
eleven  passengers,  including  Mr.  Blanchett,  a  member  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  being  killed,  and  twenty-five  injured. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1.  The  new  Midland  route,  wA  Heysham,  to  Belfast  was  opened. 

—  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  received  by  the  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  French-Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
that  city. 

2;  King  Edward  left  Marienbad,  having  obtained  excellent  results 
from  his  visit.  His  Majesty  was  said  to  declare  that  he  had  never  felt 
better  in  his  life. 

—  It  was  announced  that  Earl  Grey  had  been  appointed  Govefnor- 
General  of  Canada  in  succession  to  the  Earl  of  Minto,  and  Sir  Rennell 
Rodd,  British  Minister  at  Stockholm,  in  the  room  of  Sir  W.  Barrington, 

who  retired. 

3.  The  King  arrived  in  London  from  Marienbad,  and  was  heartily 
cheered  on  his  way  from  Charing  Cross  to  Buckingham  Palace. 
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3.  Telegrams  were  published  annoancing  that,  after  several  days' 
fierce  fighting  around  Liao-yang,  that  place  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Japanese. 

—  It  was  announced  that  the  eighty  acres  of  Wylde's  Farm  had 
been  bought  from  the  Eton  College  trustees  to  be  added  to  Hampstead 
Heath.    The  price,  40,000/.,  was  raised  by  public  subscription. 

—  Sir  W.  H.  White,  president,  and  100  members  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  left  Liverpool  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  at  the  invitation  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Societies  of 
Civil  Engineers. 

—  The  Irish  Open  Golf  Championship  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Worthington,  Mid  Surrey,  who  beat  Mr.  J.  F.  Mitchell,  of  Mussel- 
burgh, by  six  holes  up  and  four  to  play. 

4.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  heartily  welcomed 
to  Toronto  on  the  previous  day,  preached  to  a  great  congregation  in 
Toronto  Cathedral.  > 

—  M.  Combes,  the  French  Premier,  speaking  at  Auxerre,  said  that  in 
his  opinion  a  concordat  was  no  longer  possible. 

7.  A  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Tibet  was  signed  in  the 
Dalai  Lama's  apartments  at  Lhasa  (see  Foreign  and  Colonial  History, 
Chap.  v.). 

—  The  appointment  was  announced  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edwin 
Egerton,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  to  be  Ambassador  at  Rome,  and  of  Sir 
Arthur  Nicolson,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.I. E.,  to  be  Ambassador  at  Madrid. 

—  Renewed  but  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  swim  the 
Channel  by  Weidmann  of  Dover,  and  Burgess,  a  Yorkshireman.  The 
latter  got  very  near  the  French  coast,  but  was  obliged  by  rough  water 
to  give  up  after  covering  twenty-two  miles  in  8J  hours. 

—  At  the  Doncaster  meeting  the  race  for  the  St.  Leger  Stakes  was 
won  by  Major  Loder's  Pretty  Polly,  8  st.  11  lb.  (W.  Lane).     Six  ran. 

—  According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  there 
were  117,199  persons  who  had  been  certified  as  insane  in  England  and 
Wales  on  January  1,  1904,  an  increase  of  3,235  as  compared  with  the 
same  date  last  year. 

9.  It  was  announced  that  a  committee  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  consisting  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole,  and  Sir  John  Edge,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
convictions  of  Mr.  Adolf  Beck  in  1896  and  1904. 

—  The  Antarctic  exploration  ship  Discovenj  arrived  at  Portsmouth, 
after  three  years  spent  in  South  Polar  regions,  bringing  home  specimens 
of  birds  and  animals,  and  reports  of  many  scientific  observations  of 
great  value.  Her  captain.  Commander  Scott,  it  was  announced,  had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  R.N. 

14.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  (Dr.  Bardslcy)  died  at  Rose  Castle, 
Carlisle.     He  was  in  his  seventieth  year. 

—  A  meeting  of  the  Welsh  Executive  in  connection  with  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  plan  of  resistance  to  the  Education  (Defaulting  Authorities) 
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Act  was  held  at  Shrewsbury.    Resolutions  were  passed  condemning 
the  Act,  and  approving  opposition  to  it. 

15.  The  appointment  was  announced  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Hoskyns, 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Burnley,  to  be  Bishop  of  Southwell  in  succession 
to  the  late  Dr.  Ridding. 

18.  The  Presidents  of  the  Royal  and  Geographical  Societies  held  a 
reception  of  Captain  Scott  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Discovery, 
and  entertained  them  and  other  distinguished  guests  at  luncheon  in  a 
shed  near  the  JHscfwery's  berth. 

—  The  news  of  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  the  King  of  Italy  was 
hailed  with  general  rejoicings  throughout  Italy,  and  great  numbers  of 
congratulations  were  received  from  other  countries. 

19.  The  revising  barristers  at  Winchester  and  Liverpool  gave  dia- 
metrically opposite  decisions  on  the  question  whether  non-payment  of 
the  education  rate  alone  constituted  a  disqualification  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary vote. 

20.  Lord  Rosebery  addressed  a  great  Liberal  meeting  at  Lincoln. 
He  commented  on  the  relationship  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  criticised  severely  the  latter's  fiscal  policy,  particu- 
larly in  its  Imperial  aspects. 

—  Mr.  Ronald  Hudson,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
former  Senior  Wrangler,  was  killed  by  a  fall  while  climbing  on  Snowdon. 

21.  King  Peter  of  Servia  was  crowned  in  the  Cathedral  of  Belgrade 
with  elaborate  ceremonial  in  the  presence  of  large  crowds  of  spectators. 

22.  The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  held  at  the  Bank,  and  a  dividend  of  4^  per  cent,  declared. 

23.  At  an  inquest  held  at  Broadstairs  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Charles  Spahr, 
of  New  York,  editor  of  the  OiUlook,  the  jury  returned  an  open  verdict. 
Mr.  Spahr  was  missed  on  the  night  of  August  30  from  the  Ostend  mail 
steamer,  and  his  body  drifted  ashore  at  Broadstairs  on  September  2. 

24.  It  was  reported  that  a  violin,  said  to  be  a  Stradivarius,  which 
was  recently  sold  by  auction  for  6«.,  was  re-sold  to  a  dealer  for  600/.,  and 
had  now  been  disposed  of  for  1,500/. 

—  By  a  majority  of  134  out  of  6,000  votes  the  ratepayers  of  Dover 
decided  against  Sunday  trams. 

—  At  the  annual  conference  of  the  National  Federation  of  Assistant 
Teachers  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  a  national  system  of 
education  based  on  popular  control  and  freed  from  sectarian  influence. 

25.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  preached  to  an  open-air  congrega- 
tion of  20,000  persons  in  the  Cathedral  grounds  at  Washington. 

20.  The  report  was  published  of  the  Organising  Committee  of  the 
Irish  Reform  Association  (Lord  Dunraven,  president),  suggesting  the 
delegation  by  Parliament  3f  much  Irish  business  to  a  statutory  body 
in  Ireland  (see  Chap.  VI.,  English  History,  Irish  Section). 

27.  Reports  were  published  from  Lord  Ampthill,  acting  Viceroy  of 
India,  that  the  rains  in  the  Deccan,  Qujerat  and  Kathiawar  removed 
all  fears  of  famine  in  India  at  present. 
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28.  News  was  pablished  of  the  arrival  at  Jang  of  the  British  ex- 
peditionary  force,  which  left  Lhasa  on  September  23.  On  leaving 
Lhasa  General  Macdonald  was  presented  by  the  Regent  with  a  gold 
image  of  Baddha. 

29.  Mr.  Alderman  Pound  was  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  the 
coming  year. 

30.  It  was  stated  that,  according  to  the  revised  census  returns,  the 
white  population  of  British  South  Africa  numbered  1,136,016,  and  the 
coloured  5,198,175. 

OCTOBER. 

1.  Sir  William  Harcourt  died  suddenly  at  Nuneham  Park,  Oxford- 
shire, aged  seventy-six. 

—  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Alfred  Beit  had  presented  the  Franken- 
wald  estate,  twelve  miles  from  Johannesburg,  to  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  furthering  education.  It  would  probably  be 
used  for  an  agricultural  and  mining  college. 

—  At  a  fifty  miles  walking  race  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  amateur 
record  for  the  distance,  8  hrs.  25  min.  25jt  sec,  was  beaten  by  five  of 
the  competitors,  and  the  winner,  F.  B.  Thompson,  of  the  Bamleigh 
Harriers,  covered  the  fifty  miles  in  7  hrs.  67  min.  38  sec. 

3.  Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  at  a  dinner  of  the  Scottish  Conservative 
Club  in  Edinburgh,  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  repudiated  any  suggestion  that  the  Unionist  party  would 
consider  any  bargain  with  the  Irish  Home  Bule  party,  defined  his 
position  on  the  Fiscal  question,  stating  that  he  could  not  continue  to 
lead  the  party  if  it  adopted  the  policy  of  Protection,  and  advocated  a 
free  conference  with  the  Colonies  and  India  (see  English  History, 
Chap.  v.). 

—  A  serious  railway  accident  occurred  on  the  Great  Western  line 
near  Llanelly,  part  of  an  express  train  leaving  the  rails  when  travelling 
at  high  speed.  An  engine-driver  and  passenger  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  another  passenger  and  a  fireman  died  soon  after,  and  about  fifty 
passengers  were  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 

4.  The  Church  Congress  was  opened  in  Liverpool.  In  a  striking 
inaugural  address  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  sketched  the  history  of 
Church  life  in  Liverpool  since  the  Congress  last  met  there  in  1869,  and 
dwelt  on  the  unique  position  of  the  Church  of  England,  which,  he  said, 
was  older  than  the  State,  and  was  set  for  the  formation  of  the  national 
character,  to  be  a  reconciler  of  Christendom,  and  to  be  an  evangeliser 
of  the  world. 

6.  Mr.  Chamberlain  addressed  a  large  meeting  at  Luton.  He  re- 
peated many  of  his  former  arguments  on  behalf  of  Fiscal  reform,  said 
that  he  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  repudiation  of  any  wish 
to  return  to  the  Protection  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  welcomed  his  approval 
of  the  idea  of  an  Imperial  conference. 

—  It  was  announced  that  a  Boman  amphora  had  been  discovered 
in  Aldgate,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Boman  burying-ground. 
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6.  The  funeral  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  took  place  at  Nuneham, 
near  Oxford.  A  memorial  service  held  at  the  same  time  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  King  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  members  of  the  Diplomatic  body  and  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  a  large  general  congregation. 

8.  It  was  announced  that  the  expeditionary  force  which  had  reached 
Gyangtse  on  its  return  from  Lhasa  was  being  broken  up  into  small 
detachments,  and  that  General  Macdonald  had  taken  leave  of  the  troops. 

—  Mr.  H.  H.  Marks  (U.)  was  returned  in  the  room  of  the  late 
Right  Hon.  James  Lowther  (C.)  for  the  Thanet  Division  of  Kent, 
having  received  4,048  votes  against  3,666  recorded  for  Mr.  J.  King  (L.). 
Much  opposition  had  been  offered  in  Unionist  quarters,  notably  by  the 
Times,  to  Mr.  Marks's  candidature,  on  the  ground  of  his  failure  to  rebut 
imputations  on  his  personal  character.  The  Conservative  majority  fell, 
largely  (it  was  held)  through  abstentions,  from  1,044  in  1892  to  382. 

10.  It  was  announced  that  the  manuscript  of  Keats's  "Hyperion" 
had  been  acquired  by  the  British  Museum. 

—  A  party  of  150  French  doctors  visiting  London  were  received  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the 
editors  of  the  Lancet 

—  The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  was 
held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn.  He  stated  that 
nothing  but  the  labour  difficulty  hindered  a  rapid  expansion  of  mining 
enterprise  in  Rhodesia,  but  that  that  difficulty  could  only  be  solved  by 
the  introduction  of  indentured  Asiatic  labour,  as  in  the  Transvaal. 
Mr.  Beit  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  company,  in  the  room  of 
Lord  Grey,  who  had  resigned  on  being  appointed  Viceroy  of  Canada. 
At  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  which  followed,  after  lively  dis- 
cussion and  considerable  disorder,  a  resolution  moved  by  the  chairman 
for  the  creation  of  1,000,000  new  shares  of  1/.  each  was  carried ;  but  a 
resolution  confirming  certain  underwriting  arrangements  proposed  by 
the  directors  was  rejected,  with  the  result  that  the  new  shares  would 
be  offered  to  the  shareholders  in  the  usual  way. 

12.  The  French  medical  men  visiting  London  were  entertained  at 
a  farewell  dinner  by  Sir  William  Broadbent  and  the  committee  who 
arranged  for  their  visit. 

13.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  while  proceeding  from  Edinburgh  to 
Gosford,  was  thrown  out  of  the  motor-car  in  which  he  was  travelling 
with  Major  M.  D.  Murray,  and  received  some  severe  cuts  on  the  side 
of  his  head.  He  was  taken  back  to  an  hotel  in  Edinburgh,  and  medi- 
cally attended.  [He  was  able  to  proceed  on  the  25th  to  rejoin  the 
Duchess  with  whom  he  had  been  staying  at  Gosford  House.] 

14.  A  conference  of  representatives  of  the  metropolitan  Boards  of 
Guardians,  convened  by  Mr.  Long,  met  to  consider  what  steps  could 
be  taken  to  relieve  any  exceptional  distress  which  might  be  caused  by 
scarcity  of  employment  during  the  coming  winter.  Various  schemes 
were  discussed,  chiefly  for  varieties  of  labour  colonies,  and  Anally  a 
plan   for  co-operation   between  local   bodies,   including  the  Borough 
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Councils,  as  well  as  the  Guardians,  and  charitable  organisations  in 
all  parts  of  London,  and  for  a  central  board  for  certain  purposes,  was 
outlined  by  Mr.  Long,  and  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  represented. 

15.  Reports  published  of  a  tremendous  struggle  between  the  Russian 
and  Japanese  forces  on  the  Sha-ho  river  showed  that,  after  five  days* 
nearly  continuous  fighting,  the  forces  under  General  Kuropatkin  had 
been  driven  back  along  the  whole  line,  though  no  very  decisive  result 
had  been  achieved. 

—  The  King  of  Saxony  died  at  Pillnitz,  aged  seventy-three. 

17.  Mr.  Ix)ng,  speaking  at  Islington,  described  in  greater  detail  his 
scheme  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed.  He  hoped  that  the  central 
body  for  London  would  be  able  to  collect  authentic  information  as  to 
the  numbers  and  character  of  those  requiring  help,  to  administer  any 
funds  committed  to  it,  and  by  communication  with  like  bodies  in  the 
country  to  arrange  for  the  provision  of  such  employment  as  might 
appear  desirable. 

20.  A  special  army  order  was  issued  stating  that  all  enlistments  to 
the  infantry  of  the  Line  would,  until  further  orders,  be  for  a  period  of 
nine  years  with  the  Colours  and  three  years  in  the  Reserve. 

—  The  headquarters  and  rear  column  of  the  expeditionary  force  to 
Tibet  arrived  at  Chumbi  after  suffering  severe  hardships  from  the  cold 
on  their  return  march.    They  had  not  lost  a  single  man. 

24.  News  was  published  of  an  extraordinary  attack  made  by  the 
Russian  Baltic  squadron  on  the  Hull  fishing  fleet  in  the  North  Sea, 
between  1  and  2  a.m.  on  the  22nd  inst.  Several  of  the  fishing  craft 
were  damaged  by  shot,  two  men  were  killed,  and  several  injured.  There 
was  no  immediate  explanation  of  the  outrage,  and  profound  indignation 
prevailed  throughout  the  country. 

25.  It  was  announced  from  the  Foreign  Office  that  urgent  repre- 
sentations had  been  addressed  to  the  Russian  Government  in  regard 
to  the  attack  on  the  Hull  trawlers,  conveying  that  in  the  opinion  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  the  situation  did  not  admit  of  delay. 

26.  It  was  stated  by  Renter  that  on  the  previous  day,  in  answer 
to  representations  made  by  Sir  C.  Hardinge,  the  British  Ambassadot* 
at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Tsar  sent  a  message  expressing  regret  for  the 
sad  loss  of  life  that  had  occurred  through  the  action  of  the  Baltic 
fleet,  which  he  could  only  attribute  to  a  very  regrettable  misunder- 
standing. He  said  that  he  would  take  steps  to  afford  complete  satis- 
faction to  the  sufferers  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
cleared  up.  • 

—  It  was  announced  by  the  Admiralty  that  preliminary  orders  for 
mutual  support  and  co-operation  had  been  issued  as  a  measure  of 
precaution  to  the  Mediterranean,  Channel  and  Home  fleets. 

—  Lord  Onslow  at  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Brodrick  at  Godalming,  ex- 
pressed strong  hopes  that  Russia  would  give  the  reparation  and  satis- 
faction required,  but  both  stated  that  measures  had  been  taken  for 
asserting  British  rights  if  that  became  necessary. 
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27.  The  Basingstoke  Canal,  thirty-seven  miles  long,  with  twenty- 
nine  locks,  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  Mart,  but  the  property  was  with- 
drawn, no  offer  up  to  20,000/.  having  been  made  for  it. 

28.  Anger  and  ridicule  were  excited  throughout  the  country  by  a 
St.  Petersburg  telegram  stating  that  Admiral  Rozhdestvensky  reported 
that  the  Baltic  fleet  had  fired  on  two  Japanese  torpedo-boats  among 
the  fishing  craft,  and  greatly  regretted  that  the  fishermen  should  have 
suffered,  if  they  were  innocent. 

—  Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  at  a  Conservative  meeting  at  Southampton, 
stated  that  the  Russian  Government,  besides  promising  the  most  liberal 
compensation,  had  agreed  to  an  international  inquiry  being  made  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  North  Sea  outrage.  The  officers  responsible 
and  any  material  witnesses  would  not  proceed  with  the  fleet,  and  ^'any 
person  found  guilty  before  the  international  tribunal  would  be  tried 

^  and  punished  adequately.''  Special  instructions  would  also  be  issued 
by  the  Russian  Government  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
incidents. 

29.  Lord  Rosebery,  speaking  at  Trowbridge,  congratulated  the 
nation,  the  King  and  the  Government,  on  the  dispersion  of  the  black 
cloud  that  had  rested  on  the  peace  of  the  world  during  the  past  week. 

31.  The  Postmaster-General,  replying  to  a  deputation  representing 

the  retail  trade  of  the  country  which  protested  against  the  introduction 

of  the  cash-on-delivery  system,  said  that  while  he  had  no  intention  of 

forcing  such  a  scheme  on  the  country,  he  had  made  careful  inquiries 

as  to  its  successful  working  in  other  countries,  and  deprecated  its  being 

described  as  a  ,"  fad  "  of  his  own. 
« 

NOVEMBER. 

t 

1.  Four  Russian  naval  officers  were  left  at  Vigo,  in  compliance  with 
the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Russian  Government ;  the  remainder 
of  the  fleet  proceeded  to  the  Far  East,  but,  it  was  stated,  under  orders 
which  would  secure  the  safety  of  neutral  shipping  on  the  way. 

—  The  municipal  elections  took  place  in  England  and  Wales  and, 
so  far  as  they  were  decided  on  party  lines,  showed  a  Liberal  gain  of 
between  fifty  and  sixty  seats. 

2.  At  the  inquest  held  at  Hull  on  the  bodies  of  the  fishermen  killed 
in  the  North  Sea,  medical  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  death  having 
been  heard,  and  that  of  witnesses  belonging  to  the  trawling  fleet,  the 
jury  found  that  the  men  had  been  killed  by  shots  fired  by  the  Russian 
fleet,  without  provocation  or  warning,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

4.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  was  unanimously  re-elected  Lord  Rector 
of  St.  Andrews  University. 

5.  The  purchase  of  the  morning  and  evening  editions  of  the  Standard 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Pearson  was  announced. 

—  Canadian  telegrams  showed  that  as  the  result  of  the  general 
election  in  the  Dominion  the  Laurier  Government  had  been  returned 
to  power  with  an  increased  majority. 
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7.  Announced  that  the  Russian  Government  had  agreed  to  the  draft 
of  the  convention  proposed  by  Great  Britain  as  to  the  commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  North  Sea  incident.  The  commission  was  to  con- 
sist of  five  members,  four  of  them  officers  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  the 
United  States  and  France,  and  the  fifth  to  be  appointed  by  agreement 
amongst  them;  it  was  to  meet  in  Paris,  and  have  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing all  requisite  evidence. 

8.  The  Presidential  elections  took  place  in  the  United  States,  and 
resulted  in  a  very  great  majority,  both  in  the  electoral  college  and 
on  the  popular  vote,  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  over  Mr.  Justice  Parker,  the 
Democratic  candidate  (see  Foreign  and  Colonial  History,  Chap.  VIII.). 

—  The  Black  Prince,  armoured  cruiser,  was  successfully  launched 
from  the  yard  of  the  Thames  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Company, 
Canning  Town.  Lady  Sel borne  performed  the  naming  ceremony,  and 
at  a  luncheon  afterwards  Lord  Selborne  spoke,  congratulating  the 
company,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  shipbuilding  on  the  Thames 
would  continue  and  flourish. 

9.  The  Guildhall  banquet  took  place.  Mr.  Balfour  being  unable  to 
be  present  owing  to  slight  indisposition,  Lord  Lansdowne  acknow- 
ledged the  toast  of  '^  His  Majesty's  Ministers."  He  congratulated  the 
country  on  its  present  condition  of  peace,  and  referring  to  the  North 
Sea  incident,  said  that  the  Government  had  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  Russian  GK>vernment  in  all  good  faith  believed  that  the  facts  were 
wholly  different  from  what  the  British  Government  had  supposed  them 
to  be.  In  these  circumstances  reference  to  a  perfectly  independent 
and  impartial  international  tribunal  offered  the  only  means  of  rightly 
affixing  responsibility  for  the  disaster.  The  Russian  Government  had 
distinctly  stated  that  any  person  found  guilty  by  the  tribunal  should 
be  duly  punished. 

12.  Lord  Tumour  (C.)  was  returned  for  the  Horsham  Division  of 
Sussex,  having  received  4,388  votes  against  3,604  recorded  for  Mr.  L.  R. 
Erskine  (L.).  The  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Hey  wood 
Johnstone  (C),  who  had  held  the  seat  since  1893. 

—  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  speaking  at  a  Free-trade  meeting  at 
Rawtenstall,  said  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  support  any 
candidate  who  refused  to  pledge  himself  definitely  to  the  repudiation 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy. 

14.  Lord  Rosebery  unveiled  a  bust  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  in 
the  hall  of  the  Union  Society  at  Oxford,  and  delivered  a  speech  in 
which  he  made  a  discriminating  study  of  Lord  Salisbury's  powers  and 
character,  dwelling  on  his  scorn  of  wealth  and  honours,  his  devout  re- 
ligious feeling,  his  gifts  as  a  speaker,  and  describing  him  as  a  fit  repre- 
sentative of  his  Elizabethan  ancestor. 

—  At  Sotheby's,  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  bearing  two  signatures  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  Shakespeare,  was  sold  for  210/.,  being  bought  on 
behalf  of  an  American  collector. 

15.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and 
proceeded  to  Windsor  on  a  visit  to  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra. 
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15.  The  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  North 
Sea  outrage  was  opened  at  Hull  before  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge 
and  Mr.  B.  Aspinall,  K.C. 

—  It  was  announced  that  the  necessary  funds  for  founding  the 
Birmingham  Bishopric  had  been  provided. 

16.  A  statement  was  issued  by  the  War  Office  in  regard  to  infantry 
recruiting,  explaining  the  substitutfbn  of  nine  for  three  years'  Colour 
service  as  a  means  of  checking  the  excess  which  had  been  reached  in 
tlie  strength  of  the  establishment.  On  the  new  terms  the  number  of 
recruits  in  the  first  week  was  416,  in  the  second  466,  against  a  preceding 
weekly  average  of  566.  All  the  nine-year  recruits  would  be  available 
for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  drafts,  instead  of  only  12^  per  cent.,  which 
had  proved  the  average  under  the  system  of  enlistment  for  three  years 
with  option  of  extension. 

17.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal,  accompanied  by  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  travelled  from  Windsor  to  London,  and  drove 
in  a  State  coach  from  Paddington  to  the  Guildhall,  receiving  on  the 
way  addresses  from  the  Corporations  of  Westminster,  Marylebone  and 
Holborn.  After  the  luncheon  the  toast  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Portugal  was  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  replied  to  by  his  Majesty, 
who  dwelt  on  the  cordial  relations  long  existing  between  Great  Britain 
and  his  own  country. 

19.  The  first  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  North  Sea  outrage  was  finished  at  Hull.  The  Com- 
missioners, Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  and  Mr.  Butler  Aspinall,  K.C., 
having  heard  a  great  mass  of  evidence,  and  received  claims  for  com- 
pensation for  personal  injury,  adjourned  sine  die.  They  had  still  to 
hear  claims  to  compensation  for  damage  to  property. 

21.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  concluded  their  visit  to 
Windsor,  and  left  by  special  train  for  Chatsworth,  where  they  were 
to  be  the  guests  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

22.  Mr.  Wyndham,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  was  installed  as 
Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University,  and  delivered  his  rectorial  address 
on  "  The  Development  of  the  State." 

—  The  conference  of  presidents  of  Zemstvos,  which  had  been  held 
in  St.  Petersburg,  was  terminated.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  was 
said  to  have  promised  to  hand  to  the  Tsar  the  documents  presented 
to  him  by  the  conference,  which  were  understood  to  embody  strong 
representations  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  constitution,  and  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

24.  Lord  Curzon  left  London  on  his  return  to  India.  Though  much 
improved  in  health,  after  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.  Lady  Curzon 
was  not  sufficiently  recovered  to  accompany  him. 

25.  Mr.  R.  Rigg,  Liberal  member  for  the  Appleby  Division  of  West- 
morland, was  announced  to  have  resigned  his  seat  on  the  ground  of 
disagreement  with  the  Liberal  party  on  the  Chinese  Labour  Ordinance, 
the  Education  Act,  the  Fiscal  question  and  other  matters. 
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25.  There  was  issued  the  report  of  the  committee,  consisting  of 
Sir  R.  Henn  Collins  (Master  of  the  Rolls),  Sir  Spencer  Walpole, 
K.C.B.,  and  Sir  J.  Edge,  K-C,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  wrongful 
convictions  of  Mr.  Adolf  Beck,  for  defrauding  women  of  loose  character. 
It  blamed  the  Judge — Sir  Forrest  Fulton  (Common  Serjeant) — who 
excluded  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  Mr.  Beck's  identity  with 
the  ex-convict  Smith  at  the  first  trial  in  1896,  also  the  action  of 
subordinates  at  the  Home  Office,  which  led  to  the  ignoring  of  evidence 
conclusively  proving  that  Beck  was  not  the  man  he  was  supposed  to 
be.  It  recommended  the  strengthening  of  the  legal  element  in  the 
Home  Office  staff,  and  the  amendment  of  the  law  so  as  to  allow  a  Judge 
to  be  compelled  to  state  a  case  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of 
Crown  Cases  Reserved  on  good  cause  shown. 

28.  The  text  of  the  Declaration  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  25  by  the  British  Ambassador  and  Count  Lamsdorff  on 
the  subject  of  the  North  Sea  outrage  was  published  (see  English  History, 
Chap.  v.). 

—  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  at  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  at  which 
he  was  the  principal  guest,  expressing  his  absolute  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  Unionist  party,  and  urging  it  to  adopt  offensive  measures. 

29.  Lord  Kelvin  was  installed  as  Chancellor  of  Glasgow  University, 
and  after  conferring  honorary  degrees,  among  others,  on  Princess 
Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll,  he  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  related 
recollections  of  the  history  of  the  University  in  his  own  and  his  father's 
days. 

—  At  a  meeting  of  Congregation  of  Oxford  University,  a  proposal 
to  exempt  candidates  for  honours  in  mathematics  and  natural  science 
from  Greek  in  Responsions,  was  rejected  by  200  votes  to  164. 

30.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Crooks,  M.P.,  Mr.  Balfour,  while 
recognising  the  existence  of  much  temporary  distress  in  London,  urged 
waiting  to  see  the  effect  of  Mr.  Long's  scheme,  and  deprecated  any 
exaggerated  hopes  with  regard  to  the  immediate  results  of  Parlia- 
mentary debate. 

—  At  Christie's  a  further  portion  of  the  Anglesey  jewels  was  sold, 
realising  17,901/.    One  pearl  brought  3,650/. 

—  After  several  unsuccessful  assaults  the  Japanese  forces  captured 
the  defences  on  203-Metre  Hill,  one  of  the  most  important  positions 
round  Port  Arthur. 

DECEMBER 

1.  The  Unionist  Free  Trade  Club  held  its  inaugural  meeting  at 
Devonshire  House.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  elected  president, 
and  Lords  Gtoschen,  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  James  of  Hereford  and  George 
Hamilton,  vice-presidents. 

3.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  replying  to  the  complaints  of  a  firm  of  Bir- 
mingham confectioners  as  to  the  results  of  the  sugar  tax  and  the 
Brussels  Convention,  said  that  one  important  item  of  his  policy  was 
to  reduce  the  taxes  on  tea  and  sugar,  but  expressed  doubt  as  to  the 
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connection  between  the  tax  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  after  so 
long  an  interval. 

3.  A  picture  by  Romney,  bought  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Tomlinson,  of 
Whitehaven,  for  less  than  20«.,  was  sold  at  Christie's  for  6,500  guineas. 

6.  President  Roosevelt's  annual  message  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. It  dealt  with  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  including  the  necessity  of  combinations,  both  of  labour  and 
of  capital,  but  the  duty  of  checking  abuses  of  their  power;  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  the  ''peace  of  justice"  throughout 
the  world,  but  the  necessity  of  possessing  adequate  force,  especially 
naval,  to  back  up  a  strong  attitude ;  and  the  policeman's  function  de- 
volving on  the  United  States  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 

8.  The  following  appointments  were  announced  as  having  been 
made  to  the  International  Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  North  Sea 
incident:  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Beaumont,  British  Commissioner; 
Sir  Edward  Fry,  legal  assessor;  Mr.  Hugh  O'Beime,  of  the  Paris  £m« 
bassy,  British  Agent. 

9.  Seven  fishermen  were  drowned  of!  Newbiggin,  Northumberland, 
while  endeavouring  to  help  a  foreign  steamer  from  Grimstadt  which 
had  struck  on  the  Needle  Point. 

10.  It  was  announced  that  the  Tsar  had  presented  a  silver  bowl  and 
ladle  to  the  ward-room  of  H.M.S.  .Talbot  in  recognition  of  assistance 
given  to  the  crews  of  two  Russian  warships  after  the  battle  of  Chemulpo 
in  February  last. 

—  An  influential  deputation,  organised  by  the  Imperial  Federation 
(Defence)  Committee,  and  introduced  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  M.P., 
waited  on  the  Prime  Minister  to  urge  that  the  subject  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Colonies  towards  Imperial  Defence  should  be  prominently 
considered  at  the  approaching  Colonial  conference.  Mr.  Balfour  in  his 
reply  acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  subject,  said  that  he  hoped 
that  gradually  the  Colonies  might  be  able  to  take  a  larger  share  in  the 
support  of  Imperial  Defence,  but  that  we  must  not  dictate  to  them. 
Though  the  occasion  of  the  projected  conference  was  the  question  of 
commercial  union,  it  could  not  possibly  be  restricted  to  that  subject. 

12.  Tokio  telegrams  were  published  reporting  that  all  the  Russian 
warships  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Arthur  were  now  incapacitated  as  the 
result  of  the  Japanese  bombardment,  which  had  also  inflicted  severe 
damage  on  the  town. 

13.  The  King  of  Portugal  was  announced  to  have  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  an  important  collection  of  fishes  which  he  had  him- 
self caught  off  the  coast  of  Portugal. 

—  Lord  Grey,  the  new  Governor-Gteneral  of  Canada,  arrived  at 
Ottawa,  and  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 

14.  The  appointments  were  announced  of  the  Right  Rev.  Charles 
Gore,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  to  be  the  first  Bishop  of  the  new  See  of 
Birmingham;  of  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Yeatman-Biggs,  Bishop  Suffragan 
of  Southwark,  to  be  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  and  of  the  Ven.  J.  W.  Diggle 
Archdeacon  of  Birmingham,  to  be  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
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16.  Mr.  Chamberlain  addressed  a  large  meeting  at  Limehouse,  where 
he  repeated  many  of  the  arguments  used  on  former  occasions  in  support 
of  his  Fiscal  policy ;  dwelt  on  the  inconsistency  between  Free  Trade  in 
goods  as  his  opponents  understood  it,  and  protection  of  labour ;  and 
said  that  the  sooner  the  general  election  came  the  better,  and  that 
however  it  resulted,  the  question  of  tariff  reform  could  never  die. 

16.  The  body  of  the  late  Mr.  Kruger,  which  had  been  carried  from 
Clarens,  where  he  died,  to  South  Africa,  was  buried  at  Pretoria  in 
presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Mr.  Schalk  Burger,  and  Qenerals  De  Wet  and  Botha,  but  there  was  no 
demonstration  of  feeling. 

19.  The  appointment  was  announced  of  a  Royal  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Lord  Kinnear  and  Sir  Ralph  Anstruther, 
to  inquire  into  the  Ecclesiastical  difficulty  in  Scotland. 

—  Lady  Bancroft  opened  the  new  Scala  Theatre,  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre. 

21.  A  fog  of  unusual  thickness  visited  London  and  much  of  the 
Thames  valley. 

22.  The  International  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  North  Sea 
incident  held  its  first  meeting  in  Paris.  After  choosing  the  French 
Commissioner,  Rear-Admiral  Fournier,  as  President,  and  Admiral 
Baron  von  Spaun,  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Navy,  as  the  fifth  Com- 
missioner, it  adjourned  till  January  9. 

23.  A  Great  Central  newspaper  train  left  the  metals  as  it  was 
entering  Aylesbury  Station,  and  was  wrecked.  The  engine-driver  was 
badly  injured,  and  the  fireman  and  two  other  T&Uw&y  employh  who  were 
travelling  were  killed.    None  of  the  public  were  passengers. 

27.  The  Bishop  of  London  published  a  balance-sheet  of  his  income 
and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1904,  with  an  explanatory 
letter,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  advantages  which  on  the  whole,  he 
was  inclined  to  think,  accrued  to  the  diocese  from  the  possession  by 
its  Bishop  of  two  large  houses.  His  receipts  had  amounted  to  10,000^, 
and  his  expenditure  to  10,795/. — the  latter  swollen  by  repairs  at  Fulham. 

28.  The  War  Office  placed  orders  with  Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons  & 
Maxim,  and  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.,  for  a  large  number, 
sufficient  to  re-arm  the  whole  British  army,  of  18J-pounder  field-guns. 

30.  At  a  charge  of  GJrf.  a  word  telegraph  offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom would,  it  was  announced,  after  January  1,  1905,  accept  telegrams 
to  be  transmitted  by  wireless  telegraphy  from  coast  stations  to  ships 
at  sea. 

—  Land  and  property  sales  at  the  London  Mart  were  stated  to  have 
realised,  during  1904,  4,896,879/.,— less  by  870,120Z.  than  in  1903. 

31.  Another  important  position  at  Port  Arthur — the  Sungshushan 
Fort — was  captured  by  the  Japanese. 

—  The  Qaikwar  of  Baroda,  speaking  at  a  social  reform  conference 
at  Bombay,  advocated  the  abolition  of  caste,  as  the  steady  enemy  of 
all  reform. 


RETROSPECT 

OF 

LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART  IN  1904. 

LITERATURE. 

The  year  was  marked  by  a  sustained  activity  in  nearly  all  branches 
of  literature,  those  dealing  with  Russia  and  Japan  on  one  side,  and 
those  concerned  with  economic  subjects  on  another,  being  chiefly 
affected.  Of  the  various  volumes  provoked  by  the  war  in  Eastern  Asia, 
some  threw  fresh  light  upon  the  policy  and  aims  of  both  belligerents, 
whilst  others  dealt  more  especially  with  the  country  in  which  the  cam- 
paign was  being  conducted.  In  like  manner  the  British  expedition  to 
Tibet  revived  an  interest  in  the  attempts  of  remote  and  recent  travellers 
to  penetrate  the  Forbidden  Country,  and  its  success  enabled  more  than 
one  writer  to  promise  an  account  of  the  results  of  our  mission  to  the 
Grand  Lama.  A  further  incitement  to  the  production  of  books  of 
another  class  was  the  bitter  controversy  which  arose  about  the  intro- 
duction of  Chinese  labour  into  the  Transvaal,  and  both  its  advocates 
and  its  opponents  found  support  amongst  writers  who  alike  claimed 
absolute  independence  and  impartiality. 

Apart  from  books  of  topical  or  momentary  interest,  history,  national 
or  personal,  attracted  the  greatest  share  of  attention.  Some  of  the 
historical  works  were  specially  marked  by  the  increasing  spirit  of  re- 
search, and  will  probably  take  their  place  in  the  permanent  literature 
of  the  country.  It  was,  however,  more  particularly  in  biographies  and 
autobiographies  that  activity  was  displayed.  The  death  of  every  man 
of  note  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  announcement  of 
his  memoirs  or  diary,  whilst  others,  unable  to  wait  for  posthumous 
notoriety,  delivered  their  confidences,  experiences  and  gossip  to  a  sur- 
feited but  still  greedy  body  of  readers.  This  taste  for  personal  ex- 
periences was  further  shown  in  the  exhumation  and  re-printing  of 
numerous  forgotten  diaries  of  men  of  former  times;  and  these  at  least 
had  the  merit  of  being  outspoken  and  of  throwing  many  side-lights 
upon  the  history  of  their  respective  epochs. 

Although  the  year  was  not  marked  by  any  especially  notable 
scientific  work,  the  important  advances  made  in  the  study  of  chemis- 
try and  electricity  produced  a  number  of  both  explanatory  and  con- 
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troversial  volumes.  At  the  same  time,  whilst  a  great  impetus  had  been 
given  to  physical  research  by  recent  discoveries,  there  appeared  almost 
simultaneously  a  revival  of  interest  in  metaphysical  philosophy  and  in- 
vestigation. In  the  domain  of  pure  literature  and  in  Biblical  criticism 
and  theological  controversy  the  year  showed  no  falling  of!  in  interest  or 
activity. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  shallower  and  more  widely  scattered  pools  of 
fiction  that  the  trend  and  vagaries  of  popular  taste  and  sentiment  are 
accurately  reflected.  The  novelist  who  succeeds  is  he  or  she  who  gives 
expression  and  currency  to  the  ideas  and  aspirations  which  are  floating 
about  the  various  classes  of  society.  In  this  way  we  And  such  subjects 
as  Christian  Scientism,  Theosophy,  Spiritism,  Biblical  criticism  and 
religious  difficulties  furnishing  either  plots  for  novels  or  subjects  of 
discussion  amongst  the  characters  introduced.  The  prominence  ob- 
tained by  80  many  women  writers  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  dealing  with  such  topics  they  are  either  less  reticent  or  more 
zealous  than  men  in  their  advocacy  of  new  theories.  Studies  of  tem- 
perament are  treated  with  equal  laboriousness  by  writers  of  both 
sexes,  but  romance — especially  when  woven  into  history— seems  chiefly 
favoured  by  men  writers ;  whilst  with  the  same  phantasy  seems  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  mere  sensationalism.  With  both  men  and  women 
writers,  however,  analysis  of  motives  rather  than  dramatic  activity 
seems  to  be  in  favour.  The  year's  harvest  of  fiction  has  been  more 
than  usually  abundant,  and  one  of  its  chief  characteristics  has  been 
the  return  in  strength  of  many  authors,  whose  recent  works  had  dis- 
appointed their  admirers.  Mr.  H.  S.  Merriman,  whose  premature  death 
is  a  very  distinct  loss  to  fiction,  showed  in  his  posthumous  volume 
that  his  powers  were  not  on  the  wane ;  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Mr.  Maurice 
Hewlett,  Mr.  Henry  Harland,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard, 
Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts,  Mr.  R.  Hichens,  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  Mr. 
Quiller  Couch,  with  many  others,  put  forth  works  which  maintained 
them  in  the  position  which  they  had  already  established.  Amongst 
others  who  attracted  considerable  attention  by  their  works,  some  after 
years  of  unrecognised  endeavour,  were  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins,  Mr.  H. 
Sutcliffe,  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton,  Mrs.  Thurston,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Mr. 
Shan  Bulloch,  Miss  Violet  Jacob  and  Miss  Mary  Johnston.  In  naming 
these,  however,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  were  not  many 
others  who  were  equally  successful  in  catching  popular  taste,  or  in 
provoking  discussion  and  attracting  attention  by  the  problems  they 
suggested  and  the  theories  they  put  forward.  The  entry  of  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  into  the  ranks  of  romance-writers  is  also  worthy 
of  note,  although  his  work  commended  itself  more  to  scholars  and 
students  than  to  the  ordinary  reader  of  fiction. 

Art. 

The  most  important  addition  to  this  section  is  undoubtedly  Mr. 
Bemhard  Berenson's  Drawings  of  the  Florentine  Painters  (Murray), 
but  its  size  and  price  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  owners  of 
libraries  or  collectors  of  pictures.    Mr.  Berenson  has  endeavoured  to 
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bring  together  in  the  form  of  a  Catalogue  raisonnf,  all  the  Florentine 
drawings  scattered  over  the  face  of  Europe,  whether  in  public  or  private 
collections.  The  industry  brought  by  Mr.  Berenson  to  this  task  is 
happily  equalled  by  the  intelligence  displayed  in  grouping  and  criticis- 
ing the  results  of  his  labour.  The  result  is  a  work  which  surpasses  in 
value  for  the  student  and  the  collector  any  previous  attempts  in  the 
same  line  and  on  other  schools. 

The  volume  on  Zfeoamrdo  da  Vlaol,  contributed  by  Mr.  G.  M^Gurdy 
to  the  **  Great  Master  Series  "  (BellX  is  written  in  a  style  which  will  com- 
mend it  to  those  in  search  of  guidance  and  instruction.  Mr.  M'Curdy 
has  had  before  him  all  the  available  material  for  writing  the  most 
improbable  life  ever  lived  by  a  man  of  genius.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  in  his  competent  hands  a  biography  has  been  produced 
which,  while  strictly  limited  by  the  known  facts,  at  times  reads  as 
almost  incredible,  and  which  never  ceases  to  be  fascinating. 

The  Spanish  school  of  painting  is  best  known  to  English  readers 
through  monographs  on  Velasquez  and  Murillo,  so  that  Mr.  0.  S. 
Ricketts,  in  dealing  with  the  national  treasures  of  The  Prado 
(Constable),  has  a  practically  open  field.  With  some  of  his  judgments 
on  certain  Spanish  painters  complete  agreement  is  not  to  be  expected. 
The  value  of  his  book  is  that  it  enables  the  picture-loving  visitor  to 
Madrid  to  grasp  the  development  of  the  Spanish  school  of  painting 
more  completely  than  has  been  attempted  by  previous  guides  to  the 
art  treasures  of  the  Escorial. 

Ronuiey  (Agnew^  by  T.  Humphry  Ward  and  W.  Roberts,  is  pro- 
duced in  too  sumptuous  a  form  to  commend  itself  to  any  except  the 
very  rich.  The  reason  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  Romney's  life  was  not 
interesting,  whilst  his  art  was  most  delightful.  Mr.  Ward  thinks  that 
there  is  little  foundation  for  the  rumours  which  would  have  Emma 
Ijyon,  afterwards  Lady  Hamilton,  more  than  a  sitter  to  the  artist. 
Romney  was  an  illiterate  man,  a  bad  letter  writer,  and,  presumably,  a 
poor  talker.  He  lived  in  his  art,  and  outside  of  it  he  seems  to  have  had 
few  tastes  or  delights. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  Dr.  George  Williamson's  story  of 
Ckeorge  BKorUad :  BU  ZJfe  and  Worka  (Bell)  is  that  there  is  nothing 
essentially  ennobling  in  art.  From  start  to  finish  Morland's  life  was 
vulgar  and  vicious.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  ambitions  beyond  that 
of  making  money  to  provide  the  means  of  gratifying  every  form  of  self- 
indulgence.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  loved  his  art, 
and  displayed  in  its  service  many  good  qualities.  The  Dutch  masters, 
Teniers  and  Ostade,  gave  a  direction  to  his  talents,  and  from  Gains- 
borough he  learnt  how  to  emancipate  himself  from  their  formalism. 
As  an  animal  painter  he  will  occupy  a  place  among  the  best  of  any 
school,  and  his  children  bear  witness  to  his  sympathy  with  them,  but 
his  men  and  women,  for  the  most  part,  are  mere  accessories  to  the 
composition  of  his  pictures,  and  his  treatment  of  light  and  colour 
seldom  suggests  the  idea  of  personal  study  or  observation. 

The  genius  and  development  of  XmpreMloaUit  Painting  (Newnes) 
would  have  been  an  excellent  subject  for  an  impartial  critic.  Mr. 
Wynfred  Dewhurst  is  unfortunately  a  partisan,  and  consequently  ^.^-ej^ 
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which  might  have  been  advantageously  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Impressionism  and  an  analysis  of  its  exact  meaning  and  merits,  is 
given  up  to  preaching  a  doctrine  of  which  the  dogmas  are  undefined. 
Happily  Mr.  Dewhurst  supplies  very  fair  biographical  sketches  of  the 
founders  and  followers  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  He  inclines 
to  the  French  precept  that  it  is  the  duty  of  artists  to  paint  not  things, 
but  the  light  which  envelops  them ;  in  other  words,  that  the  atmosphere 
which  separates  objects  from  the  eye  should  be  the  real  subject  of  the 
painter's  art.  This  theory  is  obviously  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
accepted  axiom  that  bright  sunlight  cannot  be  painted  in  the  open  air. 
Monet  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  prove  the  contrary. 

Belles-Lettres. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Professor  Saintsbury's  BUtory  of  Criti- 
dam  and  Xiierary  Taste  ia  Sorope  (Blackwood)  deals  with  the  period 
extending  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  revolt 
against  traditional  dogmas  had  spread  all  over  Western  Europe,  and 
however  little  Samuel  Johnson  and  Lessing  may  have  had  in  common, 
they  in  their  respective  countries  fought  for  a  common  cause.  Mr. 
Saintsbury  deals  with  the  true  leaders  of  literature — whether  as  authors 
or  critics — and  estimates  with  rare  impartiality  the  value  of  their  work 
and  its  influence  upon  the  creation  of  sound  taste  both  in  their  own 
country  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  epoch  of  European  literature  known  as  The  Dark  Agea  (Black- 
wood) was  wisely  entrusted  by  the  general  editor.  Professor  Saintsbury, 
to  Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  whose  qualifications  for  dealing  with  this 
period  are  probably  unique.  The  seven  or  eight  centuries  following  the 
break-up  of  the  Western  Empire  have  left  but  few  landmarks  whereby 
we  can  trace  the  course  in  which  human  thought — outside  the  narrow 
limits  of  theological  dispute— was  widening  or  gaining  strength.  Pro- 
fessor Ker,  however,  in  his  helpful  treatment  of  the  subject  from  time 
to  time  throws  out  suggestions  which  make  one  realise  that  throughout 
the  ages,  in  darkness  or  in  twilight,  one  unceasing  purpose  has  ever  run. 
This  ever-running  stream  is  to  be  traced  in  every  literature  of  Western 
Europe— Irish,  Icelandic  and  Portuguese — as  plainly  as  in  French, 
German  and  English,  and  its  echo  or  its  counterblast  comes  back  from 
the  extremest  limits  of  Europe,  where  Greek  and  barbarian  were  slowly 
mingling  their  songs  and  hymns. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Courthope's  Blatory  of  Sngliah  Poetry 
(Macmillan)  surveys  the  development  and  decline  of  the  poetic  drama, 
from  its  origin  in  the  miracle-plays  to  the  Restoration.  Throughout 
this  period  Dr.  Courthope  finds  the  influence  of  the  Court  quite  as 
clearly  exercised,  as  the  national  life  was  reflected,  on  the  stage.  He 
brings  out  effectively,  moreover,  the  truth  that  dramatists  having  to 
catch  the  shifting  public  taste  altered  their  style  to  suit  it.  In  other 
words,  as  theatres  became  more  numerous  and  important  playwrights 
followed  the  public  instead  of  leading  it  as  in  the  earlier  and  Tudor 
times.  Mr.  Courthope  incidentally  deals  with  many  vexed  questions  of 
authorship,  and  he  will  probably  find  fuller  assent  to  his  theory  of  the 
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development  of  the  drama  than  to  his  vindication  of  Shakespeare's 
claims  to  the  authorship  of  several  works  with  which  his  connection  is 
vague  and  apocryphal. 

Anthologies  or  Chrestomathies,  as  they  are  respectively  termed  in 
Germany  and  France,  do  not  enter  so  prominently  into  school  or  home 
study  in  our  country.  But  the  XngUflh  Xdieratnre  (Heinemann),  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Gamett  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gk)8se,  so  completely  satisfies  the 
conditions  under  which  such  a  work  should  be  carried  out  that  it  may 
induce  British  teachers  and  students  to  think  better  of  foreign  methods. 
The  task  of  writing  the  biography  of  each  author,  of  criticising  his  work 
and  of  selecting  specimens  of  it,  has  been  divided  between  the  two 
editors ;  Dr.  Gamett  dealing  with  the  period  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Shakespearean  age,  and  Mr.  Gosse  bringing  down  the  poets  to  Tenny- 
son's time.  The  selections  naturally  reflect  the  special  bias  of  each 
compiler,  but  the  good  taste  which  they  possess  in  common  ensures  for 
the  work  a  unity  which  is  indispensable. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Elton,  Q.C.,  has  bequeathed  a  valuable  legacy  to  all 
students,  and  even  readers,  of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  in  his  wmiam 
Shakespeare^  BU  Family  and  Friends  (Murray).  Without  dogmatising 
or  insisting  upon  the  infallibility  of  his  own  conclusions,  Mr.  Elton  by  his 
special  learning  had  raised  himself  to  a  high  place  amongst  authorities 
on  antiquarian-legal  matters.  This  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  study 
of  Shakespeare's  life  and  surroundings.'  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
in  many  points  he  is  at  variance  with  received  tradition,  which  will  in 
many  details  have  to  be  modified  by  future  biographers  of  Shakespeare. 
The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Elton's  volume  is  devoted  to  a  minute  discussion 
of  ^^  The  Tempest,"  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  vehicle  of 
many  topical  allusions,  but  probably  no  commentator  has  been  so  well 
fitted  to  discover  and  discuss  them  as  the  late  Mr.  Elton. 

Dr.  Richard  G.  Moulton's  Moral  System  of  Shakespeare  (Macmillan) 
is  upon  very  different  lines  to  Mr.  Elton's  book.  He  attributes  to  the 
dramatist  a  persistency  of  purpose  which  few  will  be  ready  to  accept. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  will  be  glad  to  be  aided  in  personal  efforts  to 
draw  lessons  from  Shakespeare's  creations  just  as  they  draw  them  from 
the  world  of  life  around  them. 

Mr.  Churton  CoUins's  Studies  ia  Shakespeare  (Constable),  whilst 
keeping  more  closely  to  the  poet,  invest  him  with  fresh  and  almost 
fanciful  qualities.  He  would  wish  us  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  was 
a  classical  scholar  and  that  he  left  Ipswich  School  "  with  a  very  com- 
petent knowledge  of  Latin,  and,  it  may  be,  fairly  or  even  well  grounded 
in  Greek.''  Moreover,  according  to  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  Shakespeare 
had  been  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  there  contracted  a  love  for  the  law, 
which  never  left  him  ;  and  in  the  law  courts  he  picked  up  acquaintances 
and  friends  through  whose  help  he  may  have  got  "Twelfth  Night" 
accepted  for  performance  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall.  Mr.  Collins  puts 
forward  other  ingenious  theories — more  or  less  speculative — but  in  sup- 
port of  all  he  has  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  which  should  not  be 
hurriedly  rejected. 

The  lectures  which  were  to  have  been  delivered  at  Oxford  by  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  have  been  issued  under  the  title  of  XBgllsh  Xdieraftnre 
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and  Soolaty  ia  th*  Xighteeiith  Oentniy  (Duckworth).  They  aim  at  show- 
ing the  progress  of  the  literary  movement  of  that  period,  and  the  author 
discusses  with  his  usual  insight  the  causes  of  the  special  literary  school 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  displayed  '^a  marked  variety  of 
human  expression."  Unconscious  mimicry,  he  admits,  will  produce 
countless  echoes,  but  the  original  writer  must  have  been  stimulated  by 
certain  influences.  The  disrepute  into  which  the  drama  had  fallen  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  forced  men  of  genius  to  look  else- 
where for  an  outlet,  but  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  holds  that  this  was  only 
one  strand  of  a  very  complex  tissue.  The  change  was  due  to  both 
social  and  intellectual  development,  of  which  Addison  and  Steele  only 
marked  the  initial  stage.  The  downward  course  of  poetry  until  it 
reached  the  lowest  depths  of  lifeless  conventionalism  was  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  which  the  author  of  these  suggestive  lectures  sum- 
marises with  great  clearness  and  brevity,  and  thus  presents  a  book 
which  will  hold  its  place  as  an  authoritative  guide  to  the  literature  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has  contributed  to  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters 
Series"  (Macmillan)  an  interesting  biography  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  The 
son  of  a  barber,  born  at  Cambridge,  he  entered  that  University  and 
rapidly  passed  through  the  stages  of  an  undergraduate's  career.  When 
only  twenty-two  years  old  he  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  the 
presence  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his  brilliancy 
that  he  obtained  for  him  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls',  Oxford,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Francis  k  Sancta  Clara,  a  friend  of  Laud's,  and 
with  Chillingworth.  For  a  time  he  was  Bector  of  Uppingham,  and 
during  this  period  he  produced  his  "Apology  for  Liturgy"  and  the 
"  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  and  apparently  followed  Charles  I.'s  army. 
On  the  triumph  of  the  Puritan  party,  Taylor  took  refuge  in  Wales  as 
chaplain  to  Lord  Carbery  at  Golden  Grove,  and  it  was  here  that  he 
wrote  "  Holy  Living"  and  the  still  more  famous  "  Holy  Dying."  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  given  an  Irish  bishopric,  but  made  no  distinctive 
mark  as  an  administrator,  and  seemed  incapable  of  converting  his 
diocese  to  those  principles  of  toleration  of  which  he  had  been  the  most 
eloquent  advocate.  Mr.  Gosse  has  discovered  many  hitherto  unknown 
incidents  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  life,  and  has  finally  disposed  of  many  of 
the  legends  by  which  it  had  hitherto  been  surrounded. 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  contribution  to  this  series  is  probably  the  last 
work  on  which  he  was  engaged  before  his  death.  It  is  a  concise  and 
searching  criticism  of  the  place  of  Themae  Hobbes  in  literature  and 
philosophy.  As  a  writer  of  strong  and  forcible  English  Hobbes  had 
few  superiors,  but  his  style  is  heavy  and  unrelieved  by  the  faintest 
sense  of  humour  or  of  proportion.  As  a  logician  he  was  rigorous  in  his 
deductions,  but  his  premises  were  not  always  grounded  on  sufficient 
investigation.  The  result  was  that  he  found  little  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  conclusion  that  religion  was  the  affirmation  of  the  incompre- 
hensible. It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  Hobbes's  reputation  was 
more  lasting  in  France  than  in  his  own  country.  Nevertheless  he 
exerted  considerable  influence  over  the  popular  thought  of  his  own 
troublous  times. 
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The  appearance  of  Adam  flmith  as  a  man  of  letters  may  cause  sur- 
prise even  in  some  quarters  where  the  *' Wealth  of  Nations"  is  most 
highly  esteemed.  During  his  life-time,  however,  Adam  Smith  enjoyed 
considerable  repute  both  as  a  lecturer  on  rhetoric  and  hellei-Uttres,  and 
as  a  man  of  wide  sympathies  with  other  branches  of  study.  One  of  his 
earliest  writings  on  the  ''Imitative  Arts"  shows  that  he  had  very  dis- 
tinct views  on  art,  and  very  strong  views  on  the  vulgarity  of  certain 
painters  and  sculptors  of  his  own  day.  Both  as  Commissioner  of 
Customs  and  as  College  Treasurer  at  Glasgow  he  was  left  ample  leisure 
to  cultivate  his  natural  tastes,  and  even  to  enjoy  the  distractions  of 
a  literary  circle.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst  throws  much  new  light  upon  Adam 
Smith's  habits  of  life,  and  on  the  circumstances  which  gave  to  his 
great  work  those  special  qualities  which  have  made  it  an  English 
classic. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's  contribution  to  the  same  series  is  a  study  of 
Roasetti,  who  as  an  English  man  of  letters  ranks  almost  as  high  as 
a  painter.  In  both  lines  of  work  he  could  not  fail  to  show  his  southern 
temperament.  To  this  Mr.  Benson  gives  necessary  prominence,  but 
many  admirers  of  the  painter-poet  will  demur  to  the  statement  that 
Rossetti's  life-task  was  ''the  embodiment  of  mystical  passion.'*  It 
would  be  more  true  to  say  that  his  art,  both  as  poet  and  painter,  was 
his  love  and  his  intense  appreciation  of  beauty. 

Biography. 

Mr.  C.  J.  B.  Gaskoin's  Alouln:  His  Zdfe  «&d  IKTork  (Cambridge 
University  Press)  is  a  further  instance  of  the  interest  now  taken  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  and  it  is  well  to  know  more  of  the  Northumbrian  scholar 
who  became  the  trusted  counsellor  of  Charlemagne.  The  Palace  School 
produced  scholars  who  throughout  the  succeeding  centuries  kept 
alight  the  lamp  of  learning  in  the  surrounding  darkness.  Alcuin, 
moreover,  was  an  accomplished  theologian  and  controversialist,  and 
not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  Mr.  Gaskoin's  work  is  the  transla- 
tion of  Alcuin's  letters  to  his  friend,  Arno  of  Salzburg,  which  give  a 
vivid  account  of  the  times.  At  that  time  Alcuin  was  Abbot  of  St. 
Martin's  at  Tours,  which  was  then  the  centre  of  religious  and  intellec- 
tual activity.  Mr.  Gaskoin,  moreover,  gives  a  careful  survey  of  the 
state  of  Europe,  intellectually  and  morally,  in  the  period  preceding 
Alcuin's  rise,  and  shows  the  influence  exercised  by  his  learning  and 
piety. 

Mr.  Armytage-Smith  deserves  great  credit  for  his  attempt  to  rescue 
John  of  Oauni  (Constable)  from  the  oblivion  into  which  everything 
connected  with  him,  beyond  his  name,  has  fallen.  As  the  patron  of 
Chaucer,  the  defender  of  Wycliffe  from  the  clergy,  and  Lord  Latimer 
from  the  Commons,  John  of  Gaunt  deserves  recognition,  and  it  would 
seem  that  down  to  Shakespeare's  time  at  least  "time-honoured 
Lancaster"  was  held  in  honour  and  esteem.  He  was  not  a  successful 
commander  as  was  his  brother  the  Black  Prince,  and  he  involved  his 
country  in  a  disastrous  war  with  France.  He  quarrelled  with  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  denounced  William  of  Wykeham.    In  a  word,  he  made 
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enemies  for  himself  in  every  direction.  Nevertheless,  he  left  a  reputa- 
tion behind  him  which  showed  that  he  must  have  been  a  fast  friend, 
who  championed  more  than  one  lost  cause,  and  was  ready  to  defend 
the  weak  against  their  oppressors. 

No  personality  was  more  distinctly  typical  of  the  Elizabethan 
Zeitgeid  than  flir  IKTaltor  lUlelgli,  of  whom  Sir  Rennell  Kodd  has  con- 
tributed a  careful  if  not  wholly  adequate  appreciation  to  the  "  English 
Men  of  Action  Series  "  (Macmillan).  On  the  literary  side  the  biographer 
and  his  subject  are  able  to  establish  a  fuller  mutual  understanding 
than  when  politics  and  action  arising  thereout  come  to  be  considered. 
Raleigh's  place  among  his  contemporaries  was  almost  unparalleled,  and 
his  influence  upon  them  phenomenal.  Sir  R.  Rodd  endeavours  to 
make  this  unique  position  intelligible,  and  where  he  succeeds  best  is 
in  bringing  out  the  moral  beauty  of  Raleigh's  character,  especially  after 
his  fall  from  favour  under  James  I.  In  a  volume  of  Essays  on  Great 
XngUahmen  of  the  gfarteonth  Oentnry  (Constable)  Mr.  Sidney  Lee 
devotes  an  interesting  lecture  to  the  same  hero,  but,  although  he 
analyses  the  Elizabethan  spirit  and  its  inspired  actors  with  great 
acumen,  he  shows  little  sympathy  for  their  lofty  aims,  and  still  less 
with  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Raleigh,  in  their  failure. 

Tbm  Zdfe  and  Xiattars  of  iho  Oroai  Xarl  of  Cknrk  (Duckworth)  by 
Mrs.  Townshend  present  in  an  attractive  form  the  attempt  made  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  successors  to  force  English  ways  and  the 
Protestant  religion  upon  their  Irish  subjects.  For  nearly  fifty  years 
Richard  Boyle,  the  "Great"  Earl  of  CJork,  was  practically  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  province  of  Munster,  and  the  largest  landowner. 
The  son  of  poor  parents,  he  was  born  in  Canterbury  in  1566,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  after  a  short  course  of  legal  instruction 
went  to  Ireland  in  1588,  where  he  landed  with  twenty-six  guineas 
in  his  pocket.  He  quickly  brought  himself  into  notice,  married  a 
lady  with  some  money,  who  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  in  1602 
was  able  to  purchase  Raleigh's  estate  in  Munster  of  42,000  acres  of 
waste  land,  which  he  set  himself  to  develop.  He  had  further  by 
some  means  obtained  the  command  of  capital  which  enabled  him 
to  extend  his  estates  from  Dungarvan  to  Dingle,  and  had  made 
himself  so  important  a  personage,  notwithstanding  the  ill-will  of 
Strafford,  the  Viceroy,  that,  having  been  made  a  baron  in  1616,  he  was  in 
1620  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Cork.  He  lived  till  1643,  exercis- 
ing magnificent  hospitality,  and  spent  his  wealth  not  less  freely  in 
encouraging  industry,  opening  up  quarries  and  mines,  establishing 
iron  works,  and  promoting  to  the  utmost,  according  to  English  ideas, 
the  well-being  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  lived,  and  by  whom  he 
was  trusted  and  respected. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Colville,  who  claims  to  write  about  Duohera  Sarah 
(Longmans)  as  one  of  her  descendants,  has  not  had  access  to  any  fresh 
papers,  but  she,  nevertheless,  represents  the  great  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough in  a  somewhat  new  light,  and,  on  the  whole,  in  a  more  pleasing 
light  than  that  of  ordinary  biography.  Although,  as  Lady  Churchill, 
Duchess  Sarah  was  about  the  Courts  of  both  Charles  II.  and  James,  it 
was  not  until  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  succession  that  she 
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played  a  prominent  part.  The  veil  which  covers  the  early  relations  of 
Lady  Churchill  and  the  Princess  Anne  is  but  little  lifted,  but  one  can 
gather  from  the  scrappy  references  that  even  in  her  youth  the  lady-in- 
waiting  was  difficult  and  exacting,  but,  at  the  same  time,  business-like 
and  methodical.  When  she  had  risen  to  high  estate  these  qualities 
and  defects  became  still  more  marked,  and  when  she  had  no  quarrels 
of  her  own  on  hand,  she  had  no  difficulty  in  raising  them  on  account  of 
her  husband.  The  Duchess  Sarah  doubtless  had  many  faults  and 
played  for  her  own  hand ;  but,  as  Mrs.  Colville  shows,  she  played  her 
game  honourably  and  openly. 

The  xafe  of  the  HarqaUi  of  Dalhowla  (Macmillan)  by  Sir  Wm. 
Lee- Warner,  reveals  the  history  of  the  latest  years  of  the  dual  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  the  controversies  as  to  the  causes  of  its  concluding 
tragedy.  Lord  Dalhousie's  early  career,  although  not  brilliant,  had 
shown  him  to  be  a  man  of  firm  and  upright  character.  He  entered 
Parliament  at  an  early  age ;  and  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
after  his  father's  death  in  the  House  of  Lords  ranged  himself  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  1845  he  was  made  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  three  years  later  was  sent  to  India  in 
succession  to  Viscount  Hardinge,  who  had,  in  appearance,  closed  the 
Sikh  War  by  the  Treaty  of  Lahore.  Hostilities,  however,  broke  out 
again  before  the  new  Governor-General  had  reached  India  ;  and  a  year 
passed  before  the  Sikhs  surrendered  unconditionally  and  the  Punjab 
was  annexed.  The  Burmese  War  followed — ending  in  the  annexation 
of  Rangoon  and  Lower  Burmah — and  finally  Oudh  was  forced  to  submit 
to  the  same  fate  in  consequence  of  its  misgovernment  by  native  rulers. 
It  was  for  this  act  that  Lord  Dalhousie  has  been  most  severely  criticised 
by  both  politicians  and  historians,  who  have  connected  it  with  the 
subsequent  rising  against  British  rule.  Sir  Wm.  Lee-Warner  warmly 
defends  the  Viceroy,  and  presents  him  almost  as  a  hero.  Of  Dalhousie's 
devotion  to  the  public  service,  of  his  energy  and  self-confidence,  there 
can  be  no  question,  whilst  his  masterfulness  was  impatient  of  interfer- 
ence ;  but  whether  he  was  endowed  with  sufficient  foresight,  or  could 
have  warded  of!  the  outbreak  of  1857,  is  another  matter. 

After  Mr.  Meynell,  Mr.  Walter  Sichel  offers  a  study  of  ZMsraali 
(Methuen),  which  in  no  way  pretends  to  supply  the  want  of  a  complete 
biography  of  the  Conservative  leader  who  played  so  strange  and  impor- 
tant a  part  in  Parliamentary  history.  The  conditions  under  which 
Disraeli  achieved  success,  the  obstacles  over  which  he  triumphed,  and 
the  methods  by  which  he  attained  personal  influence,  are  the  themes 
on  which  Mr.  Sichel  dwells.  It  is  the  "artist  in  politics,**  not  the  states- 
man, who  is  brought  into  view ;  and,  given  the  right  and  the  power  to 
divine  motives,  Mr.  Sichel's  theories  are  subtle  and  suggestive,  if  not 
wholly  convincing.  One  is  left  in  doubt  whether  the  love  of  dramatic 
effect  in  politics  was  not  as  congenial  to  Disraeli's  nature  as  cynicism 
in  his  literary  work. 

Dr.  William  Barry's  Newman  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  is  necessarily 
cast  rather  in  the  form  of  an  analysis  of  the  Cardinal's  character  than 
of  a  biography.  The  latter  half  of  Newman's  life  was  passed  in  com- 
parative retirement ;  and  the  incidents  which  brought  him  into  public 
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notice  were  generally  distorted  by  his  enemies,  and  never  related  by 
himself.  The  wishes  of  his  life  after  his  secession  were  habitually 
thwarted  by  his  superiors  or  his  rivals.  He  planned  a  retranslation  of 
the  Vulgate ;  he  desired  to  return  to  Oxford  and  to  work  there ;  he 
hoped  to  establish  a  Catholic  University  in  Ireland,  but  he  was  not 
permitted  to  have  his  way  in  any  of  these  things.  Happily  he  found 
time — only  six  weeks  in  all — to  write  his  "Apologia,"  in  which  the  most 
salient  incidents  in  his  life  are  narrated,  and  his  motives  explained 
with  transparent  clearness.  Dr.  Barry's  enthusiasm  for  the  Cardinal 
supplies  much  that  the  latter's  modesty  concealed ;  and  throws  a  good 
deal  of  light  upon  matters  which  have  long  been  shrouded  in  mystery 
or  travestied  by  misrepresentation. 

nie  Zdfe  of  I>eaa  Farrar  (Nisbet)  by  his  son,  Mr.  Reginald  Farrar, 
affords  a  useful  clue  to  the  character  of  the  future  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, and  enables  the  world  to  understand  his  rise  in  life.  He  began 
his  student  life  under  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  at  King's  College,  London  ; 
afterwards  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as 
"  fourth  classic  "  and  winner  of  the  prize  poem  for  English  verse.  He 
went  to  Marlborough  as  an  assistant  master  and  found  the  school  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  and  disorder.  His  subsequent  career  as  headmaster 
fully  justified  the  choice  of  the  governors,  although  his  advanced  views 
on  education  probably  delayed  his  election  to  that  position.  His  powers 
as  a  theologian  or  as  a  historian  were  less  marked,  but  his  books  were 
always  popular,  and  he  widened  the  range  of  current  opinions  by  popu- 
larising the  crudely  expressed  conclusions  of  more  original  thinkers. 
His  appointment  to  the  Deanery  of  Canterbury  was  a  tardy  recognition 
of  his  life's  work,  of  which  the  aim  had  been  the  softening  of  human 
prejudices. 

Sir  Robert  Biddulph's  vindication  of  Ziord  Oardwell  at  the  War 
OOoe  (Murray)  is  so  strictly  limited  to  the  six  years  of  the  Army 
reformer's  life  that  it  can  in  no  way  be  accepted  as  a  biography  of  a 
public  man  who  did  much  good  work.  Cardwell  in  1868  was  suddenly 
appointed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  "  Secretary-at-War  " — as  the  title  then  was 
— and  his  tenure  of  office  coincided  with  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and 
the  danger  threatened  to  Belgian  neutrality.  There  was  sufficient 
public  interest  aroused  in  military  reform  to  support  the  Government 
proposals,  even  when  they  involved  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Cardwell's  scheme  for  the  better  administration  of  the  Army, 
however,  included  not  merely  the  sweeping  away  of  a  scandalous 
anomaly,  but  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  short  service,  of  linked 
battalions  and  the  withdrawal  of  Colonial  garrisons.  Each  change  in 
the  existing  system  provoked  bitter  opposition,  but  for  thirty  years  it 
remained  in  force,  and  possibly  had  it  been  worked  by  abler  and  more 
sympathetic  administrators  it  might  have  continued  to  hold  the  field 
against  the  schemes  and  dreams  of  rival  reformers. 

The  memoir  of  flir  William  B.  Flower,  K.O.B.  (Maemillan),  com- 
piled  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Cornish,  with  the  assistance  of  members  of  the  family, 
is  an  interesting  record  of  a  busy,  useful  and  exemplary  life.  PYom  his 
earliest  boyhood  William  Flower  was  interested  in  natural  history,  and 
with  admirable  foresight  his  parents  placed  him  under  a  schoolmaster 
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at  Worksop  who  sympathised  with  his  pupil's  tastes.  After  qualifying 
as  a  surgeon  he  went  out  to  the  Crimea  in  the  medical  service,  and  sub- 
sequently was  appointed  Curator  of  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons.  Here  he  was  able  to  carry  on  his  work  as  a 
biologist  under  the  best  auspices,  and  in  course  of  time  when  the 
Natural  History  Museum  was  transferred  to  South  Kensington  became 
its  director.  He  was  the  first  of  the  reformers  of  our  museums,  and 
did  more  than  any  one  to  popularise  ^*  nature-study  **  in  this  country. 
Concurrently  he  was  for  twenty  years  President  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  and  devoted  much  time  to  the  supervision  of  its  gardens  and 
its  collections  of  living  specimens  of  beasts,  birds  and  fishes,  his  aim 
being  to  make  museum  and  gardens  alike  means  of  education  rather 
than  resorts  for  the  gratification  of  idle  curiosity. 

The  xafe  of  Xdward  Fiisgerald  (Grant  Richards),  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  is  the  third  biography  which  has  appeared  in  the  twenty  years 
which  have  barely  elapsed  since  Fitzgerald's  death.  In  certain  respects 
the  present  volumes  were  necessary  to  clear  up  some  reasonable  mis- 
understandings which  had  arisen  from  the  reticence  of  Mr.  Aldis  Wright 
and  the  indiscretions  of  Mr.  Qlyde.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  regret 
that  by  some  arrangement  the  present  biographer  was  not  permitted  to 
avail  himself  more  freely  of  Fitzgerald's  correspondence,  and  that  the 
story  of  his  life  has  had  to  be  completed  by  too  many  anecdotes  culled 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  Fitzgerald  lived,  and  thus  giving  promi- 
nence rather  to  his  eccentricities  than  to  his  relations  with  the  literary 
men  of  his  day.  In  connection  with  this  book  should  be  mentioned 
Mr.  George  Co  well's  xafe  «&d  Zieiters  of  Xdward  Oowell  (Macmillan), 
a  great  Oriental  scholar,  who  was  Fitzgerald's  friend  and  guide  in  the 
study  of  Eastern  literature. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's  memoir  of  Aubrey  de  Vere  (Longmans)  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  style  and  taste.  During  his  long  lifetime  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  had  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  many  literary  men,  and  he 
had  been  the  means  of  bringing  both  Wordsworth  and  Rogers  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Tennyson.  Aubrey  de  Vere's  sympathy  with  his  Irish 
fellow-countrymen  brought  him  into  close  relations  with  Carlyle,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Montalembert  and  others,  and  as  he  kept  a  diary  as  well 
as  his  correspondents'  letters,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  has  had  ample  mate- 
rials, of  which  he  has  fully  availed  himself,  to  make  a  most  attractive 
volume  and  incidentally  to  vindicate  Aubrey  de  Vere's  claim  to  be 
ranked  among  the  minor  poets  of  the  Victorian  age. 

In  The  liife  and  Zieiters  of  Maadell  Grelghton  (Longmans)  his  wife 
has  presented  to  the  world  a  memorial  worthy  of  the  man.  In  her 
estimate  of  his  life  and  character  she  has  displayed  those  "  qualities  of 
absolute  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  and  the  desire  for  right " 
which  her  husband  regarded  as  the  **  true  and  abiding  qualities."  Dr. 
Creighton  was  an  enigma  to  many  of  even  his  intimate  friends,  and  still 
more  to  those  who  judged  him  only  by  his  writings  and  public  utter- 
ances. Mrs.  Creighton  traces  his  career  from  his  school  days  to  its 
premature  close,  and  allows  his  own  letters  to  show  him  in  the  various 
phases  of  his  well-occupied  life.  From  his  election  as  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  to  his  elevation  to  the  See  of  London,  as  a 
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teacher,  writer  and  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  he  impressed  the  world  and 
the  Church  with  the  feeling  that  he  was  a  man  of  strong  will,  of  keen 
perspicacity  and  of  rare  common-sense.  He  was  able  to  recognise  the 
good  work  done  by  those  with  whose  views  he  had  no  sympathy,  and 
though  he  frequently  expressed  impatience  at  the  pettiness  of  many  of 
the  difficulties  he  was  called  upon  to  settle,  he  was  careful  not  to  hinder 
any  practices  which  fostered  a  religious  feeling.  His  letters  abound 
with  shrewd  comments  on  public  questions,  as  well  as  with  witty  epi- 
grams and  pungent  criticisms.  Mrs.  Creighton  has  succeeded  in  placing 
before  her  readers  the  life  and  thoughts  of  a  man  who  as  an  historian, 
a  statesman  and  a  prelate,  has  left  an  abiding  mark  on  the  times  in 
which  he  lived. 

In  what  may  be  described  as  a  companion  volume,  the  Zieiters  of 
William  fliubbs,  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Constable),  we  fail  to  get  an  equally 
vivid  portrait  of  the  man,  either  as  an  ecclesiastic  or  historian.  Mr. 
Hut  ton,  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  late  bishop's  papers,  was 
necessarily  hampered  by  restrictions.  He  has,  however,  done  hi^  work 
with  excellent  taste  and  judgment;  and  the  selected  letters  enable 
us  to  form  a  fairly  correct,  if  not  wholly  adequate,  estimate  of  Dr. 
Stubbs's  career.  There  was  much  in  common  between  the  two  historian 
bishops, — Creighton  and  Stubbs  alike  were  of  lowly  origin,  neither 
found  protectors,  and  both,  by  dint  of  hard  work,  were  able  to  use 
profitably  the  talents  with  which  they  were  endowed,  and  both  attained 
distinction  and  a  high  place  as  Churchmen  and  scholars.  In  both,  too, 
the  result  of  wide  reading  and  the  study  of  men  and  their  motives  in 
the  past  enabled  them  to  judge  leniently  of  men  in  the  present,  but  in 
Dr.  Stubbs  this  tolerance  was  enhanced  by  his  simplicity  and  sweetness 
of  character. 

No  one  could  be  better  qualified  to  write  the  Ziife  of  B.  P.  Idddon 
(Longmans)  than  his  friend  and  follower,  Mr.  J.  O.  Johnston,  the 
Principal  of  Cuddesdon,  who  completed  the  life  of  Pusey,  which  Dr. 
Liddon  had  left  unfinished.  Few  boys  had  so  many  chances  of  a  start 
in  life  as  Henry  Parry  Liddon.  He  might  have  entered  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  he  was  offered  an  Indian  cadetship.  He  preferred  the 
Church,  and  when  he  took  orders  he  distinctly  attached  himself  to  the 
evangelical  party,  and  from  the  first  impressed  his  hearers  as  a  preacher 
of  remarkable  power.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  fell  under 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Pusey,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  the 
fullest  and  most  accomplished  expounder  of  the  views  held  by  that 
great  divine.  Mr.  Johnston  has  made  a  judicious,  though  sparing, 
selection  from  the  correspondence  ^hich  Dr.  Liddon  kept  up  with  men 
and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  and  these  letters  enable  one 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  strength  of  will,  clearness  of  thought,  and  wide 
sympathy  with  which  he  could  discuss  questions  on  which  he  dis- 
agreed with  his  correspondents.  Dr.  Liddon's  position  in  the  English 
Church  was  altogether  an  exceptional  one.  He  wielded  great  influence, 
but  he  avoided  all  responsibility,  except  as  Principal  of  Cuddesdon  and 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  Memorials  of  Xdward  Bume-Joaos  (Macmillan),  gathered  to- 
gether and  offered  to  the  world  by  his  widow,  will  attract  a  wide  circle 
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of  readers  outside  the  domain  of  art.  Lady  Burne- Jones  leaves  to 
others  to  decide  her  husband's  true  place  in  nineteenth  century  art, 
and  contents  herself  with  placing  before  us  the  conditions  under  which 
the  painter  lived,  the  associations  he  formed,  and  the  ideals  in  living 
and  in  painting  for  which  he  laboured.  His  career  was  favoured  by 
circumstances  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  For  having  first  attached 
himself  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  he  gradually  drifted  away  from  them, 
carrying  with  him  certain  patrons,  whose  encouragement  enabled  him 
to  pursue  the  bent  of  his  own  genius.  Down  to  1877,  it  may  be  said 
that  Burne-Jones  was  unknown  to  the  general  public,  but  from  the 
opening  of  the  Grosvenor  Qallery  to  his  death  his  yearly  work  was 
more  keenly  discussed  and  more  widely  appreciated  than  that  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  Although  a  charming  companion  and  a  delightful 
correspondent,  as  the  letters  contained  in  these  volumes  bear  witness, 
he  was  in  some  respects  a  disappointed  man,  and  one  of  his  latest  re- 
corded utterances  is  a  regret  that  he  was  not  born  in  the  Middle  Ages 
when  "  people  would  have  known  how  to  use  me.*' 

DiARIBS,  AUTOBIOORAPHIBS,  ETC. 

The  DUry  of  flir  John  Bloore  (E.  Arnold)  which  Qeneral  Sir  J.  F. 
Maurice  has  so  ably  edited,  extends  from  1793  to  1808,  and  covers  the 
period  in  the  great  war  which  was  marked  by  the  most  serious  bungling 
and  mismanagemept.  Scapegoats  to  save  the  credit  of  Ministers  were 
required,  and  Moore  was  found  worthy  of  this  distinction,  apparently 
because  his  energy  and  zeal  for  efficiency  threw  greater  light  upon 
the  ineptitude  and  indifference  displayed  in  London.  Previous  to  the 
opening  of  this  diary,  of  which  the  original  has  been  lost,  Moore  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  West  Indies,  Holland  and  Egypt,  and  he 
had  helped  Corn wal lis  in  Ireland,  and  saved  Dundas  in  England  from 
some  amazing  blunders.  As  a  reward  for  these  services  Castlereagh 
sent  him  to  the  Peninsula  to  serve  under  a  general  who  had  never  seen 
any  active  service.  His  conduct  of  the  operations  which  closed  the 
first  act  of  the  Peninsular  campaign  was  judged  by  competent  contem- 
poraries to  have  been  masterly,  and  although  he  was  forced  to  retreat 
on  Corunna,  his  tactics,  had  he  not  fallen  at  a  critical  moment,  would 
have  resulted  in  a  brilliant  achievement  worthy  to  be  reckoned  with 
some  of  his  successor's  victories,  many  of  which  were  due-  to  the 
'^  Light  Division,"  Moore*s  special  creation  at  Shorncliffe  Camp. 

Miss  Alice  Qaussen  has  edited  with  great  care  the  Oorr— pondonoe 
of  Sir  Willimm  IKT.  Pepya,  Bart.  (Lane),  a  distant  kinsman  of  the  diarist. 
Beyond  identity  of  name,  however,  the  two  Pepyses  had  little  in 
common.  Sir  W.  Pepys  was  before  all  things  sedate,  conventional 
and  respectable.  He  was  a  Master  in  Chancery  and  one  of  that 
literary  circle  which  included  many  of  the  has  bleu  ladies.  The  letters 
from  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Chapone,  Fanny  Burney  and  others  are 
amongst  the  most  interesting  in  the  two  volumes. 

Another  and  more  entertaining  glimpse  of  some  members  of  the  same 
circle  is  furnished  in  Miss  Constance  Hill's  attractive  volume,  Juniper 
(Lane),  which  deals  specially  with   Fanny  Burney  and  those 
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French  exiles  who  found  a  resting  place  in  the  Vale  of  Mickleham. 
Juniper  Hall  was  taken  by  some  French  timgrU  who  decided  to  live 
together  for  motives  of  economy.  It  soon  became  the  rendezvous  of 
French  society,  and  Madame  de  Sta61  was  a  frequent  visitor  during  her 
stay  in  England.  The  chief  characters,  however,  in  Miss  Hill's  book 
are  Fanny  Burney  and  Alexandre  d'Arblay,  who  afterwards  became  that 
lady's  husband.  They  took  up  their  abode  at  Camilla  Lacey,  a  cottage 
not  far  away,  and  there  sustained  for  many  years  the  reputation  for 
refinement  which  the  Vale  of  Mickleham  could  put  forward  with  a 
show  of  reason. 

Mrs.  Hughes's  Zaetiem  and  RoooUaoilona  of  flir  IKTalter  Booii 
(Smith,  Elder),  edited  by  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson,  are  a  pleasing 
addition  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge  concerning  a  most  attractive 
man  of  genius.  Mrs.  Hughes,  the  wife  of  the  Vicar  of  UfBngton,  was 
great-aunt  to  the  author  of  '*  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,"  and  seems  to 
have  had  in  an  equal  degree  the  power  of  attracting  and  keeping  her 
friends.  Her  acquaintance  with  Scott  began  in  1806,  when  the  cor- 
respondence commences,  but  it  is  intermittent  until  after  1821,  at 
which  date  Scott  was  still  denying  his  responsibility  for  the  "  Waverley  " 
Novels,  which  by  this  time  included  "  Ken il worth ".  Mrs.  Hughes's 
habit  of  annotating  the  letters  she  received,  and  the  diaries  she  kept 
with  so  much  care,  make  this  a  most  attractive  record  of  a  phase  in 
Scott's  life  which  has  so  far  been  unknown  to  his  biographers.  There 
are,  moreover,  in  the  letters  and  in  the  diaries  some  characteristic 
Scottish  stories  which  fully  deserve  being  preserved  in  print. 

The  third  series  of  Xieavos  ftrom  the  DUry  of  Bonry  Orevillo  (Smith, 
Elder),  edited  by  his  niece,  the  Countess  of  Strafford,  extend  from  the 
meeting  of  the  Paris  Conference,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean 
War,  to  the  seizure  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  Confederate 
Commissioners,  from  a  British  packet-ship.  Henry  Greville  was 
scarely  as  keen  an  observer  or  so  caustic  a  writer  as  his  elder  brother, 
but  he  moved  amongst  people  both  in  London  and  Paris  who  often 
knew  the  dessous  des  cartes^  and  allowed  the  diarist  to  profit  by  their 
knowledge. 

The  Xiettors  of  Ziord  Aotoa  to  Mary  Gladstone  (Allen)  arc  pre- 
ceded by  a  sympathic  and  appreciative  biographical  memoir  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Paul.  The  letters  extend  over  less  than  seven  years,  1879-86, 
but  they  deal  with  a  very  important  period  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  political 
career.  The  firm  friendship  and  warm  admiration  of  the  historian  are 
alike  reflected  in  these  interesting  letters  to  the  statesman's  daughter 
(Mrs.  Drew),  who  apparently  throughout  the  Midlothian  campaign  and 
afterwards  was  acting  as  secretary  to  her  father.  But  it  is  rather  by 
their  literary  and  ecclesiastical  judgments  than  by  their  political 
opinions  that  these  letters  will  be  judged  and  appreciated,  and  their 
not  least  interesting  feature  is  the  light  they  throw  upon  Lord  Acton's 
undoubted  qualifications  for  his  self-imposed  task  of  producing  a 
trustworthy  and  judicial  history  of  England  in  the  past.  No  one 
judged  more  acutely  or  more  generously  the  characteristics  of  Macaulay, 
Lecky,  Froude  and  others,  and  no  man  had  a  wider  grasp  of  the  stand- 
points from  which   foreign    historians   judged    our   and    their   own 
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countries.  Lord  Acton's  attachment  to  Mr.  Gladstone  during  the 
crucial  stage  of  the  development  of  the  Home  Rule  period  is  an  in- 
teresting feature  in  the  history  of  that  time  of  stress,  and  one  feels 
that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  had  about  him  more  men  who  could  have 
moderated  his  zeal  by  argument,  instead  of  stimulating  it  by  flattery, 
the  result  might  have  been  different. 

Hie  liMnlnl«o#noe«  of  flir  Benry  H>wMW|Baron  BramiitaB  (Arnold), 
extend  over  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century ;  and  present  a  picture 
of  constant  work  and  steady  success.  Apparently  in  opposition  to  his 
father's  wishes  he  adopted  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  in  the  third 
year  after  his  call  to  the  bar  he  earned  sufiBcient  to  support  himself. 
His  practice  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  Criminal  Courts,  where  he 
speedily  earned  a  reputation.  His  horror  at  the  severe  sentences  passed 
by  judges  in  his  earlier  days  made  him  fight  vigorously  for  the  acquittal 
of  the  prisoners  with  whose  defence  he  was  entrusted,  and  the  expedi- 
ents he  adopted  and  the  arguments  he  urged  occupy  not  the  least 
interesting  pages  of  these  volumes.  Among  the  good  stories  he  tells  of 
his  contemporaries  those  in  connection  with  Lord  Westbury  and  Lord 
Coleridge  will  probably  attract  the  most  notice,  but  there  are  many 
relating  to  judges  and  counsel  long  since  passed  away,  which  deserve  to 
be  remembered.  As  a  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  won  universal  respect 
by  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  he  protected  the  rights  of  the  weak 
and  unfortunate;  and  in  his  reflections  on  the  principles  on  which 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  offenders  he  has  placed  on  record 
the  valuable  results  of  his  long  and  varied  experience. 

Very  little  though  there  was  in  common  between  Lord  Brampton 
and  his  contemporary  and  chief,  the  Zdfe  and  Oorraapcmdmioe  of 
Ziord  Ooleridi^  (Heinemann),  too,  will  be  read  with  more  than  usual 
interest  and  curiosity.  John  Duke  Coleridge  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
judge,  and  a  collateral  of  the  poet  and  metaphysician.  It  was  therefore 
not  surprising  that  he  should  show  equal  aptitude  for  law,  literature 
and  divinity.  He  made  a  distinct  mark  at  the  bar,  where  from  his  voice 
and  manner  he  gained  the  sobriquet  of  Mr.  Counsellor  Silvertongue.  He 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  Parliament  during  eight  years.  In  1873 
he  became  the  last  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  finally 
succeeded  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
—a  post  which  he  held  with  conspicuous  ability  for  fourteen  years. 
During  his  life  he  had  been  in  constant  contact,  and  in  many  cases  on 
intimate  terms,  with  the  most  prominent  men  of  his  time ;  and  these 
volumes,  edited  with  great  judgment  and  sympathy  by  Mr.  E.  Hartley 
Coleridge,  show  the  activity  of  Lord  Coleridge's  mind  and  the  warmth 
of  his  feelings,  as  well  as  the  narrowness  of  his  views. 

The  interest  of  Berbort  flipaaoer's  AntoUograiihy  (Williams  &  Nor- 
gate)  centres  in  the  impressions  it  records.  The  writer  lived  in  a  world 
of  his  own,  and  matters  which  affect  ordinary  mortals  greatly  concerned 
him  but  little.  His  "  Reflection  "  that  "  nobody  knows  himself  and 
nobody  knows  any  one  else  "  is  shown  by  these  volumes  to  be  scarcely 
a  paradox,  and  their  most  attractive  feature  is  that  they  reveal  at  least 
what  a  philosopher  thinks  about  himself  and  others.    They  show,  too, 
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that  Spencer  was  not  a  scholar,  or  even  a  student  of  history,  science  or 
art  in  the  generally  accepted  fashion,  and  our  wonder  is  increased  as 
to  how,  under  such  limitations,  he  attained  to  the  authoritative  position 
as  a  philosopher  which  he  undoubtedly  occupies  throughout  the  world. 
Of  the  incidents  of  his  life,  his  avowed  attachment  to  Qeorge  Eliot,  and 
the  resLsons  for  his  not  pressing  his  suit,  are  the  most  interesting,  and, 
because  they  reveal  the  less  noble  side  of  Spencer's  character,  they  will 
be  read  with  the  more  eagerness  by  those  who  are  eager  to  minimise 
his  work  and  influence. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  two  other  autobiographical 
works  in  which  men  of  science  record  their  impressions  of  life  and 
its  opportunities.  Professor  Campbell  Fraser  in  his  ttographU  Fhllo- 
•oiihloa  (Blackwood)  gives  few  details  of  his  daily  life,  aiming  rather  at 
the  higher  ideal  of  infusing  "  some  familiar  human  interest  into  a  philo- 
sophical endeavour  to  deal  with  the  riddle  of  the  universe."  How  far 
a  professor  of  metaphysics  dealing  with  the  phenomenal  changes  of 
the  physical  world  is  capable  of  carrying  conviction  to  unsympathetic 
readers  must  be  left  in  doubt;  but  Professor  Eraser's  faith  "in  the 
omnipotent  goodness  at  the  heart  of  the  whole,"  which  underlies  his 
argument,  will  attract  general  assent.  Dr.  Alewawder  Bain'a  Auto- 
biography (Longmans),  on  the  other  hand,  is  chiefly  interesting  from 
the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  extraordinary  self-reliance  and  love  of 
self-improvement  with  which  the  Scotch  character  is  endowed.  Scarcely 
less  striking  is  the  self-emancipation  of  the  mind  of  the  Scotch  youth 
from  the  restrictions  and  limitations  of  the  "  dour  "  religious  tenets  of 
former  days.  Bain's  rise  to  eminence  as  a  psychologist  was  slow  but 
sure ;  and  the  means  by  which  he  won  each  successive  step  on  the 
ladder  entitle  this  record  of  his  struggle  to  take  its  place  among  the 
best  gospels  of  the  doctrine  of  "  Self-help." 

Professor  Knight's  Xtetrospeots  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.)  differ  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  Recollections  which  pour  in  such  a  plentiful  stream 
from  the  press.  He  has  personal  reminiscences  of  each  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  whom  he  introduces  by  turns.  But  in  several  cases 
he  gives  us  their  letters,  and  though  none  of  these  are  of  any  im- 
portance they  are  pleasant  reading.  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Dean  Stanley,  F.  D.  Maurice  and  James  Martineau  are  among  the  most 
notable  personages  with  whom  Professor  Knight  was  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy. 

In  "nie  Story  of  an  Xriahman "  (Chatto  &  Windus)  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  conclusively  refutes  the  frequent  gibe  that  his  countrymen 
fail  from  want  of  industry  and  persistence.  His  autobiography,  told  in 
simple  manly  style,  bears  witness  to  a  fixity  of  purpose  which,  first  in 
his  own  country  and  afterwards  in  London,  met  with  its  due  reward. 
As  journalist,  novelist,  historian  and  politician,  Mr.  McCarthy  made  his 
way  to  the  front,  and  will  leave  his  mark  upon  the  history  of  his  own 
times.  He  was  brought  in  contact  with  men  of  prominence  in  all  the 
walks  of  life  into  which  he  strayed,  and  in  all  of  which  he  was  cordially 
welcomed. 

Professor  Vamb^ry's  Story  of  My  Stmnrlos  (Fisher  Unwin)  will  be 
chiefly  read  by  those  politicians  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
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progress  of  Russian  inHaence  in  Central  Asia.  The  author  makes  no 
pretence  of  impartiality.  He  is  rabidly  anti-Russian,  and  this  fact,  com- 
bined with  his  genuine  sympathies  with  Great  Britain,  induces  him  to 
lift  up  his  voice  to  expose  the  dangers  to  which  our  Indian  frontier  is 
exposed.  Beside  this,  however,  Dr.  Vamb^ry  has  much  to  tell  which  is 
highly  interesting  and  distinctly  personal  of  his  rise  from  the  depths  of 
poverty,  of  his  love  of  language,  of  his  restless  spirit  of  adventure,  and 
of  his  courage  in  facing  and  surmounting  difficulties.  Amongst  other 
points  brought  out  by  these  volumes  is  that  the  treatment  of  Jews  in 
Hungary  is  scarcely  less  contemptuous  than  in  Russia. 

The  autobiography  and  correspondence  of  Stoaaor  Ormerod,  ImS»JD. 
(Murray),  form  an  interesting  record  of  the  unobtrusive  life  of  a  woman 
whose  services  to  one  branch  of  science  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Miss 
Eleanor  Ormerod*s  father  was  the  author  of  the  valuable  history  of 
Cheshire.  The  youngest  of  ten  children,  she  was  born  in  1828,  and 
apparently  from  an  early  age  took  a  keen  interest  not  only  in  field 
natural  history,  but  also  in  the  management  of  her  father's  estates  in 
Gloucestershire  and  Lancashire.  In  1852  she  turned  her  attention  to 
the  special  study  of  beetles,  friendly  and  injurious  to  horticulture  and 
agriculture.  She  was  practically  a  pioneer  in  this  field  of  observation. 
In  1868,  however,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  took  up  the  question, 
and  Miss  Ormerod  found  the  opportunity  of  putting  herself  into  com- 
munication with  others  who  had  been  working  in  the  same  direction. 
But  it  was  not  until  1877  that  she  came  before  the  public  by  means  of  a 
pamphlet  on  '^  Injurious  Insects."  The  value  of  her  investigations  was 
widely  recognised  by  farmers  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  she  was  in- 
duced to  issue  an  annual  report  on  ''Injurious  Insects  and  Farm  Pests." 
In  1882  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  persuaded  Miss  Ormerod  to  accept 
the  office  of  consulting  entomologist,  a  post  which  she  held  until  1901, 
her  death  following  her  resignation  in  four  months,  after  a  life  of  useful 
activity,  which  earned  for  her  the  well-deserved  title  of  the  Protectress 
of  Agriculture. 

Among  the  numerous  other  works  in  these  branches  mention  should 
also  be  made  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hutchings's  sympathetic  treatment  of  the 
xafe  and  Iieitera  of  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter  (Longmans),  the  well-known 
divine  and  founder  of  Clewer  House,  with  which  may  be  classed 
Miss  L.  I.  Guiney's  "  Memoranda  and  Comments"  on  Hurrell  Fronde 
(Methuen),  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  Movement ;  of  Miss  Ethel 
Hogg*s  memoir  of  her  father,  Qniatfai  Bogy  (Constable),  merchant  and 
philanthropist,  and  the  founder  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  with  it 
of  Miss  E.  Metcalfe's  memoir  (Longmans)  of  Rosamond  Davenport-Blll, 
whose  work  on  the  London  School  Board  is  well  deserving  of  record. 
Mr.  E.  Marston's  After  "Work  (Heinemann)  contains  many  rem- 
iniscences of  authors  past  and  present.  The  late  Sir  John  Robinson's 
Fifty  Tears  of  Fleet  Street,  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr.  F.  Moy 
Thomas  (Macmillan),  records  the  experiences  of  the  energetic,  genial 
and  high-minded  manager  of  the  Daily  News,  nie  Idfie  of  flir  Herbert 
Oakeley  (Allen)  tells  the  story  of  a  successful  but  not  highly  dis- 
tinguished musician  ;  whilst  Miss  P.  R.  Agusti  records  the  more  painful 
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experiences  of  CHorwtaud  Oosia  (Grant  Richards),  a  painter  whose  great 
merits  were  scarcely  appreciated  by  the  public.  Sir  George  Douglas's 
Xdfe  of  BCidor*0«ii«ral  IKTanohope  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  is  a  tribute  to 
a  brave  soldier  and  a  model  landlord.  Mr.  T.  E.  Pemberton's  memoir 
of  flir  Oharlas  IXTyndham  (Hutchinson)  will  scarcely  find  favour  with 
the  popular  actor's  friends  and  admirers.  Tbm  Prlaoess  OaUMriae 
Radstwill'a  neooltoetloiia  (Isbister)  will  amuse  those  interested  in  the 
Gourt  life  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  Mr.  Cecil  Khodes,  with 
whom  the  Princess's  dealings  closed  dramatically. 

Geography  and  Travel. 

Our  acquaintance  with  primitive  civilisation  was  already  enlarged  by 
Messrs.  B.  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen*s  earlier  investigations  into  the  habits 
of  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  A  further  instalment  devoted  to  The 
Northttm  THbaa  of  Oontral  Australia  (Macmillan)  deals  with  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  region  between  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and 
the  Macdonnell  Range,  and  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  the  explorers, 
one  a  Professor  of  Biology  and  the  other  a  "  sub-protector  of  aborigines," 
have  been  turned  to  profitable  account.  The  volume  is  a  remarkable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  tribal  organisation,  rites,  beliefs  and  cere- 
monies, for  it  would  seem  that  the  authors  were  admitted  to  the  inner 
life  of  the  natives.  The  conviction  forced  upon  the  reader  is  that 
*' primitive  **  life,  even  among  the  Australians,  is  a  very  complex  matter 
socially  and  religiously,  and  that  the  supposed  vacuity  of  the  semi- 
savage  mind  is  absolutely  unfounded.  It  should  be  added  that  these 
researches  were  rendered  possible  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  David  Syme, 
of  Melbourne,  whose  interest  lies  rather  in  psychology  and  metaphysical 
speculation,  to  judge  from  his  own  writings. 

The  recent  development  of  Egypt  has  scarcely  attracted  the  attention 
of  writers  which  it  deserved.  Tlio  BlBdinip  of  the  mie  (Arnold),  by  the 
Hon.  Sidney  Peel,  comes,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  freshness,  and 
enables  us  not  only  to  realise  what  may  be  expected  from  the  great 
mechanical  boon  conferred  upon  the  country,  but  to  estimate  the 
political  benefits  which  may  accrue  from  the  development  of  the  new 
Soudan.  Dealing  with  the  great  irrigation  system  inaugurated  at 
Assouan,  Mr.  Peel  holds  that,  to  make  it  complete,  storage  reservoirs 
should  be  constructed  at  various  points  above  Wady  Haifa,  in  order 
that  the  future  needs  of  a  much  wider  tract  than  that  of  Lower  Egypt 
may  be  benefited  by  the  waters  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Lakes.  With 
regard  to  the  Soudan,  he  shows  how  after  only  five  years  of  British 
supervision  misery  and  misrule  have  given  place  to  comparative  pros- 
perity and  peaceableness,  and  he  holds  out  the  prospect  that  in  the 
course  of  time  our  rule  will  not  only  be  accepted — more  or  less  sullenly 
as  is  now  the  case—but  recognised  by  the  natives  both  of  Egypt  and  the 
Soudan  as  necessary  to  their  safety  and  well-being. 

Gur  knowledge  of  the  Dark  Continent  is  further  extended  by  Major 
A.  S.  Gibbons's  AfHoa  ftrom  South  to  North  (Lane),  in  which  is  de- 
scribed the  explorations  of  the  country  lying  along  the  upper  and 
middle  course  of  the  Zambesi  River,  and  vaguely  known  as  Marotse- 
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land.  On  the  borders  of  this  district  the  British  and  Portuguese  lines 
of  influence  converge.  The  author's  claim  to  have  been  the  practical 
discoverer  of  the  source  of  the  Zambesi  may  be  challenged,  but  he 
is  certainly  the  first  to  show  the  great  importance  which  this  river, 
dividing  Southern  from  Central  Africa,  with  a  navigable  waterway  of 
nearly  4,000  miles,  must  necessarily  assume  when  the  mineral  and 
agricultural  riches  of  the  country  come  to  be  worked.  Major  Gibbons, 
having  scientifically  fixed  the  cradle  of  the  Zambesi,  made  his  way  over 
the  Congo  watershed,  journeying  through  a  little-known  country,  and 
reaching  Uganda  by  Lakes  Kivu  and  Albert  Edward.  Thence  his  route 
lay  over  comparatively  beaten  tracts  by  way  of  the  Upper  Nile  to 
Khartoum.  Major  Gibbons*s  estimate  of  both  Uganda  and  Marotseland 
as  fields  for  emigrants  is  most  encouraging.  Large  upland  plateaux, 
healthy  as  well  as  fertile,  await  settlers,  and  the  growing  demands  of 
the  South  African  markets  might  and  could  be  better  supplied  from 
these  countries  than  from  California,  which  now  threatens  to  establish 
its  interests  there. 

General  Sir  James  Willcocks*8  record  of  twenty-four  years  of  soldiering 
and  sport,  entitled,  From  Kabnl  to  Kiimagal  (Murray),  is  the  plain  story 
of  an  eventful  career.  Young  Willcocks*s  energy  and  resolution  first 
brought  him  into  notice  in  the  Afghan  Campaign  of  1879-80,  and  from 
that  time  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  one  part  of  the  Indian  frontier 
or  another,  and  served  both  in  Burmah  and  in  the  Soudan.  It  was  not 
until  1898  that  his  great  opportunity  came,  when,  placed*  in  command 
of  the  Ashanti  campaign,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  relief  of  Kumassi 
and  the  pacification  of  the  country.  How  these  objects  were  attained 
after  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  General  Willcocks  tells  in 
straightforward  fashion,  fully  recognising  the  services  of  his  subor- 
dinates, and  oftener  effacing  than  advertising  his  own  share.  In 
India  and  in  West  Africa  he  showed  energy,  not  only  in  his  profession, 
but  in  his  love  of  sport,  and  his  keen  observation  of  nature  and  animals 
is  a  pleasing  trait  in  this  interesting  and  modest  autobiography. 

The  fear  expressed  by  the  late  Miss  Kingsley  that  the  world  would 
lose  the  result  of  Dr.  Nassau's  life-long  studies  and  experiences  has 
happily  been  dispelled  by  the  publication  of  his  Fetloliism  in  "Wosi 
AfHoa  (Duckworth).  For  more  than  forty  years  Dr.  Nassau  has  been 
living  in  the  Gaboon  and  its  neighbouring  countries ;  moving  from  one 
centre  of  activity  as  soon  as  he  had  persuaded  the  natives  to  abandon 
anti-Christian  practices.  The  success  of  his  missionary  efEorts  was 
doubtless  in  no  little  measure  due  to  his  ability  to  recognise  that 
beneath  the  cruel  rites  and  childish  ceremonials  of  fetichism  there  ex- 
ists an  intense  religious  feeling,  although  it  deals  only  with  the  physical 
needs  and  daily  life  of  the  natives.  Dr.  Nassau's  contribution  to  the 
history  of  religion,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  results  obtained  by 
Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen  among  the  aborigines  of  North-Western 
Australia,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  accept  without  reservation  the 
belief  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  and  that  wherever  man  has 
worked  out  his  destiny  he  has  felt  the  existence  of  an  unseen  and 
highly  exalted  Creator,  to  whom  reverence  bom  either  of  fear  or  love 
is  due. 
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TiM  Psnetratlott  of  AraMa,  by  D.  O.  Hogarth  (Lawrence  &  Bullen), 
which  forms  part  of  Dr.  Keltie's  "  Exploration  Series,"  for  the  first  time 
throws  some  distinct  light  upon  a  darker  continent  than  even  Central 
Africa.  Arabia,  although  lying  on  the  highway  between  West  and 
East,  and  notwithstanding  its  being  the  home  of  the  Semitic  race, 
which  furnished  the  basis  of  religious  doctrines  to  Jews,  Christians  and 
Mahomedans,  is  the  least-known  country  of  equal  extent  in  either 
hemisphere.  The  Arabian  coast-line  both  on  the  Bed  Sea  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  has  been  settled,  and  its  inhabitants  brought  to  our 
knowledge.  But  except  for  the  diaries  of  a  few  intrepid  explorers 
little  would  be  known  of  the  general  condition  of  a  nation  counting 
six  or  seven  millions  of  souls,  and  extending  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  Aden.  Mr.  Hogarth  has  now,  from  widely  scattered 
materials,  compiled  an  epitome  of  the  achievements  of  the  various 
travellers,  who  together  show  that,  although  Arabia  may  have  played 
no  prominent  part  in  the  historic  drama,  it  had  a  continuous  self-con- 
centrated existence,  and  exercised  an  influence  upon  both  Oriental 
civilisation  and  Greek  thought.  Mr.  Hogarth's  claim  for  a  better  re- 
cognition of  Arabians  place  among  the  nations  will  interest  a  wide 
circle  of  readers. 

So  much  British  capital  is  invested  in  South  American  securities, 
and  so  little  is  really  known  of  the  position  of  our  debtors,  that  Colonel 
Sir  Thomas  Holdich  has  discharged  almost  a  public  duty  in  putting 
before  the  world  a  clear  account  of  the  relations  of  Chili  and  Argentina 
in  his  valuable  volume,  Tbm  OovntiiM  of  the  Bang's  Award  (Hurst  & 
Blackett).  A  long-standing  quarrel  between  the  two  countries  about  a 
few  hundred  miles  of  barren  peaks  and  mountain-land  threatened  at 
any  moment  to  set  the  southern  portion  of  South  America  ablaze. 
Happily  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  in  1902  a  British  Commission  to 
adjudicate  on  the  debatable  frontier  line  was  agreed  to,  and  Colonel 
Holdich,  after  spending  considerable  time  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes, 
was  able  to  submit  proposals  on  which  the  King's  award  was  based. 
It  was  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  both  Chili  and  Argentina.  In  this 
record  of  his  work  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  discusses  the  political  and 
economic  position  of  both  Republics  with  thorough  impartiality. 

[For  other  geographical  books  and  reports,  see  under  "Science," 
pp.  78-80.] 

HiSTOBY. 

Mr.  C.  B.  L.  Fletcher's  Xntroduoiory  Hlaiory  of  Xnyland  (Murray), 
or  "  History  for  Boys,"  as  he  modestly  describes  his  work,  is  inspired 
by  the  belief  that  "they  should  feel  history  and  dream  of  it  rather 
than  learn  it  as  a  lesson."  To  secure  this  he  endeavours,  not  without 
success,  to  bring  out  the  personality  of  the  chief  actors  on  the  stage  of 
British  history  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  death  of  Richard  III., 
which  marks  for  him  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Fletcher  deals 
with  his.  characters  as  a  lecturer  with  his  lantern  slides,  compelling  the 
attention  and  exciting  interest.  In  his  treatment  of  them  there  is 
much  that  is  novel,  and  more  that  is  important,  and  readers,  old  as 
well  as  young,  may  learn  much  about  the  "makers  of  history"  in  the 
past  of  which  they  have  hitherto  been  in  ignorance.    At  the  same 
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time,  Mr.  Fletcher  gives  a  lucid  and  eminently  readable  account  of  the 
growth  of  British  social  and  political  institutions. 

Abbot  Qasquet's  Sni^lisli  BSonastlo  xafe  (Methuen)  brings  out  with 
great  vividness  the  part  which  monasteries  played  for  many  centuries 
in  the  social  life  of  England.  They  had  1,900  religious  houses,  not  all 
of  which  were  affiliated  to  any  distinct  order ;  500  hospitals,  of  which 
nearly  100  were  devoted  to  the  care  of  lepers  alone ;  and,  as  Dr.  Qasquet 
suggests,  even  our  Parliamentary  traditions  may  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  claustral  "  Discussions "  which  were  held  after  the  Chapter  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  House.  Dr.  Gkisquet  further 
gives  a  minute  account  of  the  rules  and  usages  of  monastic  life,  and  for 
the  first  time  it  is  possible  to  realise  definitely  what  part  the  monks,  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  the  nuns  also,  played  in  the  civilisation  of  England. 

The  first  instalment  of  Messrs.  Carlyle's  History  of  BSedl«val 
Politioal  Theory  (Blackwood)  deals  exclusively  with  the  period 
stretching  from  the  second  to  the  ninth  century.  Mr.  A.  J.  Carlyle, 
who  has  undertaken  this  portion  of  the  work,  begins  by  showing  how 
the  political  views  of  Cicero  and  Seneca  held  the  field  for  a  considerable 
period  after  the  death  of  their  expositors.  He  hints  at  rather  than 
proves  the  way  in  which  the  Boman  lawyers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  unconsciously  smoothed  the  way  for  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
between  whom  and  themselves  there  was  politically  much  in  common. 
The  steady  rise  of  ecclesiastical  influence  in  Western  Europe  is,  how- 
ever, carefully  kept  in  view,  and  illustrated  by  valuable  quotations 
from  the  Patristic  writings.  The  next  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
political  theory  is  to  be  traced  in  the  vindication  of  philosophy  by  the 
scholars  of  the  Carlovingian  period  against  the  ever-increasing  obscu- 
ranticism  and  mysticism  of  the  divines  of  the  three  preceding  centuries. 
The  work,  when  complete,  will  be  a  valuable  guide-book  to  students  of 
an  obscure  period. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Oambrldgo  Modom  History  (University 
Press)  deals  with  the  Reformation  period,  and  extends  practically  over 
the  whole  sixteenth  century.  The  value  of  the  history,  as  planned  by 
the  late  Lord  Acton,  is  put  to  a  crucial  test  in  this  volume.  Past 
writers  on  this  period,  however  desirous  many  may  have  been  to  dis- 
play strict  impartiality,  have  been  led  away  by  their  sympathies  and 
antipathies.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  a  Protestant  to  take  the 
same  view  as  a  Boman  Catholic  when  dealing  with  the  same  docu- 
ments or  judging  the  same  events.  The  only  way  is  that  adopted  by 
the  editors,  to  allow  competent  writers  on  both  sides  to  state  their 
views,  and  to  support  them  by  all  the  evidence  they  can  obtain,  and 
to  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  inferences.  The  volume  opens 
with  a  chapter  on  Rome  under  Leo  X.,  bringing  with  him  the  naturalism 
of  Florence  and  the  liberalism  of  the  Medicis,  by  Professor  Kraus  of 
Munich,  who  traces  the  causes  which  led  to  the  breach  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Germanic  world.  Mr.  Stanley  Leathes  follows 
with  the  history  of  the  rivalry  of  France  and  Germany,  as  typified  by 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  Next  comes  a  most  sympathetic  account 
from  Dr.  Lindsay,  of  the  Scottish  Free  Church,  of  Luther's  work  down 
to  his  condemnation  by  the  Diet  of  Worms,  when  the  story  is  taken 
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up  by  Professor  Pollard,  who  deals  with  the  revolt  of  the  G^erman 
priesthood.  Calvin  is  ably  treated  by  Dr.  Fairbairn,  who,  however,  is 
not  disposed  to  regard  his  leader  as  so  much  a  theologian  as  a  legis- 
lator. The  English  Reformation  is  divided  between  Dr.  James  Gairdner 
and  Professor  Pollard — the  latter  undertaking  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ; 
and  Professor  Maitland  presents  a  vigorous  account  of  the  relations 
which  the  Scottish  Reformation  bore  to  the  Anglican  settlement. 
Throughout  the  volume  a  very  high  level  of  scholarship  is  displayed, 
as  well  as  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  characters  of  the  protagonists 
in  the  theological  movement  which  convulsed  Europe  throughout  the 
sixteenth  century.  What  one  fails  to  grasp  in  this — and  indeed  in  any 
other  history  of  the  same  period— is  the  actual  cause  of  the  shifting 
of  religious  feeling  from  one  set  of  leaders  to  another — especially  in 
England.  In  Germany  political  considerations  played  a  great  part  in 
the  policy  of  the  feudal  barons  and  princes,  but  in  England  feudalism 
had  disappeared  on  Bosworth  Field,  and  if  one  may  judge  from  the  con- 
temporary lay  writers  of  the  day — and  especially  from  the  dramatists 
— religious  controversies  awoke  no  echo  in  the  public  mind. 

Volume  VIII.  of  the  work,  which  most  appropriately  appeared 
almost  simultaneously,  deals  with  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  the 
whole  character,  as  well  as  the  tone  of  subsequent  political  struggles, 
would  have  been  very  different  had  the  religious  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century  been  allowed  a  free  course.  This  side  is  incidentally 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Willert  in  a  chapter  on  "Philosophy  and  the  Re- 
volution." The  actual  current  of  events  is  marked  by  the  able  articles 
of  Professor  Montague  on  the  Constitution  of  1791,  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Fisher  on  the  outcome  of  "  Brumaire,"  and  of  Professor  Lodge  on  the 
relations  of  Revolutionary  France  with  Foreign  Powers.  The  excessive 
abundance  of  materials  relating  to  this  period  diverts  writers  from 
fresh  research,  and  enables  each  writer  to  buttress  his  own  theories. 
M.  Viol  let  has,  however,  given  a  fresh  aspect  to  legal  arguments  in 
support  of  the  attitude  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders,  and  Mr.  H.  Higgs 
has  broken  new  ground  in  tracing  the  financial  situation  from  Necker 
to  Napoleon. 

In  his  BngUnd  undar  the  Stuarts  (Methuen)  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan 
has  produced  a  volume  which  cannot  fail  to  make  him  prominent 
among  the  writers  on  political  history.  To  him  incidents,  and  even 
personages,  seem  of  less  importance  than  the  current  of  literary  and 
social  as  well  as  political  life  during  the  period  he  has  under  review. 
He  insists  especially  upon  the  value  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the 
later  part  of  the  Stuart  period  as  indicative  of  the  changing  feeling  of 
the  nation  towards  the  Stuarts,  and  he  traces  with  evident  sympathy 
the  determined  struggle — lasting  from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the 
flight  of  his  grandson — against  the  establishment  of  military  despotism 
under  any  form  of  government. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Frere's  Bngliah  Ohuroh  la  the  Heigns  of  Slixabeth  and 
James  Z.  (Macmillan)  deals  with  the  most  critical  period  of  the  Church's 
history,  so  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned.  To  write  of  it  in  an 
impartial  spirit  has  since  seemed  impossible,  and  consequently  Mr. 
Frere's  volume  will  be  cordially  welcomed.    It  endeavours,  and  syic- 
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cessfully,  to  explain  the  gradual  process  by  which  the  transition  from 
Catholicism  (or  rather  Papism)  to  Protestantism  and  Tudorism  was 
effected.  The  choice  seemed  to  lie  between  the  Pope,  Luther  and 
Calvin,  and  influences  were  at  work  which  gave  to  each  by  turns  the 
chance  of  becoming  dominant.  Mr.  Frere  shows  clearly  how  out  of 
this  chaos  there  arose,  under  the  guiding  hands  of  Parker,  Jewel  and 
Whitgift,  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  Church  which,  whilst  retaining  the 
discipline  of  the  old  religion,  would  be  able  to  assimilate  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformers.  Their  efforts  were  doubtless  stimulated  by  national 
sentiment  in  the  first  place,  and  later  narrowed  by  popular  prejudice 
resulting  from  the  struggle  between  the  English  and  Spanish  for 
supremacy  at  sea. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  BOstorj  of  Sootlaad  (Black- 
wood) deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  origin  and  consequences  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  a  subject  of  endless  controversy  and 
misunderstanding.  Mr.  Lang  holds,  as  far  as  possible,  a  middle  course, 
and  distributes  praise  and  blame  to  Boyalists  and  Covenanters  with 
an  impartial  hand.  With  every  wish  to  be  fair  to  both  sides,  his 
sympathies  incline  him  to  the  side  of  the  King's  followers,  and 
Montrose's  character  almost  alone  stirs  his  admiration.  But  it  is  on 
Archbishop  Sharp  that  Mr.  Lang  throws  the  newest  light,  revealing 
much  that  was  hitherto  scarcely  intelligible  in  that  ambitious  but 
narrow-minded  Churchman's  career.  The  temptation  of  an  Arch- 
bishopric was  too  great  for  him,  and  he  embarked  upon  a  policy  which 
he  knew  could  only  lead  to  discord  and  ruin.  At  this  distance  of  time 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  fanaticism  of  the  extreme  Presbyterians, 
and  Mr.  Lang  does  not  attempt  to  disguise  or  palliate  it ;  but  he  shows 
clearly  that  prelacy  was  a  lost  cause  in  Scotland  before  the  accession 
of  Charles  I.,  and  that  the  efforts  of  that  king  and  of  his  son  to  restore  it 
were  absolutely  hopeless,  notwithstanding  the  courage  of  Claverhouse 
and  his  followers.  This  volume  in  no  way  falls  short  of  its  predecessors 
in  stimulating  an  interest  in  Scottish  history^  and  Mr.  Lang  is  an  adept 
in  the  art  of  making  the  chief  actors  live  before  our  eyes. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Joyce  has  devoted  time  and  labour  to  the  study  of  an 
abstruse  subject,  of  which  the  foundations  are  laid  in  the  legendary 
period.  His  800UI  History  of  Xrelaad  (Longmans)  is  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  the  knowledge,  even  of  those  who  differ  from  the 
author's  conclusions.  Irish  laws,  Irish  kings  and  Irish  gods  are  equally 
enveloped  in  the  mist  of  ages,  and  any  attempt  to  subject  them  to  the 
clear  light  of  inquiry  and  investigation  must  provoke  controversy. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Joyce  succeeds  in  presenting  a  fair  and  intelligible 
picture  of  Ireland  at  the  period  of  her  national  greatness,  when  in 
literature,  arts  and  religion  she  stood  in  the  van  of  the  nations  of  the 
West.  How  it  happened  that  she  failed  to  maintain  her  position  is  not 
less  clearly  brought  out  in  these  volumes— the  absence  of  any  great 
personality  who  could  compel  the  clan  chiefs  to  obedience  and  insist 
upon  tribal  discipline.  Had  Ireland  developed  a  strong  central  power, 
she  would  have  been  even  more  powerful  than  Scotland  to  shape  her 
own  destiny. 

Mr.  Julian  S.  Corbett's  Bhiglaiid  in  tho  Modit«iT«BO«i  (Longmans)  is 
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the  natural  sequel  to  his  former  works  on  the  rise  of  England  as  a  sea- 
power  under  Drake  and  his  successors.  The  present  volumes  trace  with 
care  and  clearness  the  progress  of  England's  influence  within  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  death  of  Anne. 
The  chief  interest  of  Mr.  Corbett's  book  is  to  show  that  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  not  always  regarded  as  the  chief  object  of  naval  commanders' 
ambition.  For  a  long  time  the  struggle  with  Holland  for  mastery  in 
the  North  Sea  seemed  all-important  in  the  eyes  of  British  admirals. 
Cromwell  realised  the  vital  importance  of  our  position  in  the  Medi- 
terranean perhaps  more  promptly  than  any  Englishman ;  but  Charles 
II.  also  saw  the  value  of  Tangier  more  clearly  than  his  advisers.  It 
was,  however,  Marlborough  who  most  fully  grasped  the  paramount 
consequence  of  our  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  protracted 
struggle  with  Louis  XIV.  on  land ;  and  it  was  Sir  (George  Booke,  who 
at  first  was  opposed  to  the  Mediterranean  policy  of  the  Government, 
who  put  his  final  seal  upon  it  by  the  memorable  capture  of  Gibraltar. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston's  account  of  the  Ifapoleonio  Smpire  la  South 
Italy  (Macmillan)  deals  with  an  episode  of  which  little  has  been  said 
by  historians.  When  the  map  of  Europe  had  to  be  re-arranged  on  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  it  seemed  at  first  possible  that  Murat  might,  like 
Bernardotte,  retain  his  crown  ;  but  his  appeal  to  the  revolutionary  feel- 
ing came  too  soon,  and  the  attempt  to  rouse  Italians  against  Austrians 
failed.  But  the  seed  then  sown  brought  forth  fruit  later  on,  so  diligent 
were  the  secret  societies,  which  were  then  first  formed,  in  keeping  alive 
the  spirit  of  revolt.  Of  these  and  their  methods,  Mr.  Johnston  gives  an 
interesting  sketch. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Forrest's  History  of  the  IndUui  Mutiny  (Blackwood)  not 
only  brings  home  very  forcibly  to  our  minds  the  chief  events  of  the 
native  up-rising  and  its  difficult  suppression,  but  it  shows  how  much 
"official"  reports  and  contemporary  accounts  need  to  be  re-written. 
As  Director  of  Records  under  the  Government  of  India,  Mr.  Forrest 
was  able  to  compare  the  conflicting  reports  which  were  furnished  by 
officials ;  and  his  interest  led  him  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  those 
who  took  part  in  the  events  how  far  they  could  support  or  invalidate 
existing  versions.  With  regard  to  the  massacre  at  Cawnpore  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  stories  current  during  the  mutiny  must  be  received 
with  considerable  reserve.  This  should  also  be  exercised  with  reference 
to  some  episodes  of  the  subsequent  campaign.  Mr.  Forrest's  book,  how- 
ever, is  not  merely  a  rectification  of  previous  histories,  but  a  brilliant 
and  lucid  account  of  the  whole  period  from  the  siege  of  Delhi  to  the 
relief  and  final  capture  of  Lucknow.  His  account  of  the  chief  actors 
in  the  great  drama  is  singularly  vivid,  and  shows  in  many  cases 
personal  acquaintance  with  them. 

The  first  volumes  of  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  History  of  Modem  Bngland 
(Macmillan)  deal  with  the  period  extending  from  the  defeat  of  Peel's 
Government  in  1846  to  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1866.  Mr. 
Paul  describes  the  events  with  vividness  and  a  complete  mastery  over 
his  subject.  In  his  estimate  of  the  leading  political  personages  he  is 
more  chary  of  praise  than  of  blame.  He  seldom  fails  to  hint  the  un- 
suspected motives  of  politicians,  or  to  weigh  them  in  the  balance.    Few, 
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perhaps,  escape  unscathed  from  this  ordeal,  and  possibly  Mr.  PauFs 
verdict  will  not  be  accepted  as  final  in  all  cases,  but  he  throws  much 
light  upon  the  political,  intellectual  and  scientific  progress  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  twenty  years  to  which  this  first  instalment  of  his 
history  relates. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  Sir  Spencer  Walpole's  BOstorj  of  Twenty- 
fiva  Tears  (Longmans)  form  a  worthy  sequel  to  his  "  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Close  of  the  Great  War."  The  period  now  dealt  with 
ranges  from  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1866)  to  the  collapse  of  the  French 
Empire  (1870).  Of  the  years  thus  covered  many  of  us  have  a  personal 
recollection,  although  the  principal  actors  in  them  have,  for  the  most 
part,  disappeared.  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  has  shown  himself  judicious 
and  conciliatory,  even  when  his  own  personal  opinions  have  been  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  statesmen  of  whom  he  writes.  He  places 
before  his  readers  a  vivid  picture  of  the  anxious  times  through  which 
this  country  passed  during  the  American  Civil  War,  the  liberation  of 
Italy,  the  rise  of  Germany  and  the  Fenian  movement ;  and  is  rightly 
careful  to  exhibit  the  part  which  popular  feeling  and  excitement  play 
in  the  course  of  politics  and  in  the  making  of  history. 

Russia  and  the  Far  East. 

Under  the  title  Rwrian  Aflkirs  (Murray),  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage  treats 
the  history  of  the  foreign  policy  and  internal  administration  of  the 
great  Eastern  Empire  with  fulness  and  impartiality.  The  volume  is 
essentially  a  book  of  reference  for  students  and  politicians.  The  course 
of  the  Slavophil  and  Pan-Slavist  movements  since  the  Crimean  War, 
the  personality  of  the  men  who  direct  Russian  affairs,  and  the  relations 
between  Russian  and  British  interests  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  dis- 
cussed and  explained  with  clearness  and  conciseness.  According  to 
Mr.  Drage  the  economic  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  worse  than  it 
was  after  the  Crimean  War,  and  the  export  of  corn,  which  more  or  less 
directly  concerns  92  per  cent,  of  the  working  population  of  the  empire, 
is  a  very  uncertain  source  on  which  to  rely  permanently.  With  regard 
to  M.  Witte's  financial  administration,  Mr.  Drage  has  much  to  say  on 
the  policy  of  State  Socialism  to  which  that  financier  gave  his  support, 
and,  in  some  cases^  even  inaugurated. 

A  more  sombre  and  despondent  view  of  the  country  is  taken  in  Mr. 
Carl  Joubert's  XiiiaaU  «•  It  Really  Is  (E.  Nash),  which  purports  to  be 
the  result  of  nine  years'  experience  and  investigation.  He  thinks  that 
the  impending  revolution  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed,  because 
reform  has  become  almost  impossible.  The  general  state  of  oppression 
which  prevails  is  only  modified  by  the  ability  of  the  oppressed  to  pur- 
chase immunity  by  bribery.  Corruption  apparently  pervades  every 
class  of  society  exercising  influence,  as  well  as  the  bureaucracy  which 
attracts  the  educated  class.  For  the  people  at  large,  whether  in 
towns  or  in  the  fields,  justice  is  non-existent,  and  the  question  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Joubert,— How  long  will  they  submit,  or  how  soon  will 
they  revolt  ? 

Although  Mr.  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale's  Maiiohn  wtd  Mnfloavlte  (Mac- 
millan)  was  written  (in  the  form  of  letters)  before  the  war  broke  out  in 
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the  Far  East,  or  possibly  on  that  account,  this  volume  throws  much 
light  upon  the  condition  established  by  Russia  in  Manchuria,  and  on 
the  means  by  which  it  was  achieved.  Mr.  Weale  holds  that  in  a  short 
time  the  Chinese  would  have  regained  their  commercial  supremacy, 
and  that  the  efforts  of  Russia  to  impose  her  economic  policy  would 
have  been  frustrated.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  products 
and  resources  of  the  less-known  districts  of  Manchuria,  and  gives  an 
attractive  account  of  its  undeveloped  wealth  and  resources;  but  he 
holds  that  Russia  is  unlikely  to  profit  by  them  in  consequence  of  the 
antagonism  of  the  Manchu  population,  which  she  has  quite  failed  to 
remove. 

Sir  Robert  K.  Douglas's  Siirope«icltlM  Far  Xast  (Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press)  is  all  the  more  valuable  to  politicians  of  the  present  day  because 
it  endeavours  to  show  the  historical  causes  which  lead  up  to  contem- 
porary policy.  Sir  Robert  Douglas's  career  in  China  gave  him  special 
opportunities,  of  which  as  a  student  he  has  taken  full  advantage.  In 
China  the  haughty  attitude  to  ''  foreign  devils  "  was  possible  so  long  as 
European  traders  were  kept  out  of  the  country  ;  but  so  soon  as  the 
pecuniary  advantages  of  trade  were  realised  by  a  certain  class  of 
Chinese  the  attitude  was  as  impossible  as  that  of  President  Eruger  to 
the  Outlanders.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  at  Macao 
and  of  the  British  at  Hong-Kong  the  disintegration  of  China  began,  and 
in  Sir  Robert  Douglas's  opinion  will  go  on.  In  Japan  the  tradition  of 
exclusiveness  was  not  equally  strong,  and  when  fifty  years  ago  Japanese 
statesmen  began  to  realise  the  advantages  of  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
they  were  only  reverting  to  the  policy  of  friendliness  which  had  existed 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  After  an  exclusion  lasting  for  nearly  two 
centuries  Japan  reopened  her  ports  and  turned  to  her  profit  the  arts  of 
Western  civilisation. 

Mr.  Ernest  F.  G.  Hatch's  Far  Kasiem  Xmpreasions  (Hutchinson) 
deals  primarily  with  the  commercial  openings  and  opportunities  offered 
to  British  enterprise  in  China,  Japan  and  Korea.  The  coal  and  iron 
resources  of  China  are  practically  inexhaustible,  and  the  mineral  wealth 
of  Korea  will  repay  any  capital  expended  on  its  working.  The  future  of 
Japan  depends  rather  on  the  industrial  aptitude  of  the  people  than  on 
the  wealth  of  their  soil.  Mr.  Hatch  does  not  anticipate  the  Japan isation 
of  China,  but  admits  that  the  success  of  Japan  may  be  the  signal  for  the 
yellow  race  to  assert  themselves  against  white  domination.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Clements'  Handbook  of  Modom  Japan  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.) 
touches  incidentally  upon  the  same  question,  but  he  holds  that  the 
prejudice  against  the  yellow  race  -which  has  no  real  justification, 
moral  or  intellectual,  will  give  way  as  soon  as  the  Western  Powers 
have  abandoned  the  policy  of  armed  menace  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed. Mr.  Clements'  account  of  the  Japanisation  of  Christianity  and 
its  future  prospects  is  full  of  interest,  especially  when  read  in  connec- 
tion with  Miss  Davidson's  PreaoBt-Day  Japan  (Fisher  Unwin),  in  which 
the  actual  condition  of  the  existing  State  religions,  Bhintoism  and 
Buddhism,  is  analysed  and  explained. 

Mr.  W.  Petrie  Watson's  Japan :  Aapeota  and  Deatiniea  (Grant 
Richards)  is  a  careful  and  helpful  discussion  of  the  actual  condition 
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of  that  country  by  a  writer  who  is  not  blind  to  the  excellent  qualities 
of  the  Japanese,  but  who  recognises  that  they  have  not  fully  realised 
the  burden  of  responsibility  thrown  upon  them  by  the  revolution.  As 
in  Germany,  although  the  Diet  may  discuss  measures,  it  is  the  Emperor 
who  governs ;  the  upper  class  plays  at  politics ;  the  middle  class  has 
not  yet  learnt  the  lessons  of  commercial  integrity,  and  the  working 
class  is  subjected  to  restrictions  and  oppression.  All,  however,  live 
under  the  *'  Despotism  of  Reason,"  even  the  priests  recognising  the 
necessity  of  progress.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Watson  bears  witness  to 
the  most  remarkable  development  of  a  nation  in  modern  times,  and 
under  conditions  never  before  seen  in  the  world's  history. 

Among  the  numerous  volumes,  however,  which  the  conflict  in  Eastern 
Asia  has  called  forth  few  if  any  can  compare  with  J^mui  by  Hbm 
Japaaefle  (Heinemann).  To  this  volume,  which  is  arranged  and  edited 
with  laborious  care  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stead,  the  leading  statesmen  and  offi- 
cials—including the  author  of  the  Constitution,  the  Marquis  Ito;  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  Marshal  Yamagata,  and  the  Ministers  of  Finance, 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  ~have  contributed  monographs  on  their 
respective  spheres  of  duty,  and  each  subject  is  thoroughly  and  exhaus- 
tively treated.  An  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
religion  of  Japan.  Here  Professor  Hozumi  explains  much  that  has 
hitherto  been  obscure  in  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Japanese  towards 
Buddhist  as  well  as  towards  Christian  missionaries,  whilst  a  still  more 
interesting  chapter  is  that  by  Professor  Nitobe  on  the  moral  views  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  and  the  effect  of  **  Bushido,"  a  code  applicable 
formerly  to  the  nobility  alone. 

The  war  in  the  Far  East  before  its  conclusion  will  probably  find 
many  historians  and  critics,  notwithstanding  the  restrictions  under 
which  correspondents  on  either  side  have  had  to  discharge  their  duties 
to  their  employers.  Amon^f  the  first  fruits  are  Mr.  T.  Cowen's  The 
Russo-JaiMuiMe  VFrnt  (Arnold),  and  Mr.  F.  Palmer's  With  Kurold  la 
Manohttiia  (Methuen).  The  former  brings  the  story  down  to  the 
battle  of  Liao-yang,  of  which,  if  not  an  actual  witness,  he  was  able 
to  obtain  very  circumstantial  accounts  from  those  engaged.  For  the 
earlier  phases  of  the  campaign,  by  sea  and  land,  Mr.  Cowen  has 
collated  the  various  sources  of  information,  with  the  aid  of  which 
he  has  constructed  a  consecutive  and  highly  interesting  story.  Mr. 
Palmer's  experiences  with  the  first  Japanese  army  are  more  racy  and 
personal,  and  possibly  because  he  is  an  American  he  writes  with 
greater  freedom.  The  chief  value  of  his  book,  however,  lies  in  the 
insight  into  the  Japanese  character  displayed  by  the  author,  and  into 
the  real  causes  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Russian  generals  and  soldiers. 
Mr.  Douglas  Story's  Oampalga  with  Karopatkia  (Laurie)  gives  us  the 
version  of  the  hideous  conflict  from  the  other  side,  and  deserves  to 
be  read  with  attention  by  all  who  care  to  form  an  impartial  judgment. 
Mr.  Story  speaks  highly  of  the  courtesy  of  Russian  officers,  whilst 
admitting  their  want  of  zeal  for  their  service,  and  in  Kuropatkin  he 
recognises  high  military  talent,  and  also  in  some  of  his  lieutenants, 
but  he  makes  it  clear  too  how  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  tactics  have 
been  foiled  as  often  by  the  incapacity  of  his  subordinates  as  by  the 
energy  of  his  opponents. 
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Africa,  North  and  South.    (See  also  under  Geography  and  Travel.) 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel,  in  writing  his  account  of 
Kiair  XioopoUTs  Rale  la  Afirloa  (Heinemann),  should  not  have  adopted 
a  more  impartial  tone  when  attempting  to  place  before  his  country- 
men the  tyrannous  methods  by  which  the  exploiters  of  the  Congo  State 
have  enriched  themselves  by  extorting  supplies  of  rubber  from  the 
natives.  He  proves  conclusively  from  a  comparison  between  the  value 
of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  Congo  State  that  anything  approach- 
ing to  fair  trade  between  the  natives  and  their  tax-masters  is  impossible. 
He  shows  further  that  the  lines  upon  which  the  administration  of  these 
territories  by  King  Leopold  was  determined  by  the  Berlin  Conference 
of  1884  have  been  ignored  or  set  at  defiance.  In  this  he  is  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  reports  made  to  the  British  Foreign  Office  by  its  consul 
at  Boma. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Knight's  powers  of  keen  observation  and  real  insight  into 
character  have  seldom  been  seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  his 
volume  on  South  Afirloa  afftor  "War  (Longmans).  After  going  through 
the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  in  the  course  of  which,  although  a 
non-combatant,  he  lost  an  arm,  he  returned  to  study  the  racial  question 
which  aroused  and  embittered  the  conflict  between  Dutch  and  British. 
His  verdict — and  he  knows  his  subject  thoroughly — is  that  in  those 
districts  where  the  war  was  fought  to  a  finish  acquiescence  in  the  new 
order  of  things  was  general,  and  that  both  in  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Colony  the  future  depended  upon  the  way  in  which  the  Colonies 
were  administered. 

Although  Mr.  John  Buchan  is  confident  of  the  possibilities  of  n&e 
AftrlcwB  Oolony  (Blackwood),  he  is  in  nowise  blind  to  the  dangers  which 
beset  its  development.  Two  years  spent  on  Lord  Milner's  staff  gave 
him  opportunities  for  studying  the  country,  which  he  has  used  to  good 
purpose.  He  holds  that  the  task  before  our  legislators  is  to  recognise 
the  unity  of  the  South  African  Colonies,  and  to  lead  them  to  hearty 
co-operation.  To  bring  this  about  the  settlement  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  country  is  of  the  most  vital  importance ;  for  it  is  in  these 
two  Colonies  that  every  South  African  question  will  sooner  or  later  be 
settled.  The  mining  wealth  of  the  one,  and  the  agricultural  advan- 
tages of  the  other,  will  force  them  into  the  van.  The  race  question, 
the  native  question,  and  the  financial  question,  can  and  will  be  solved 
there,  and  the  other  Colonies  will  have  to  follow  the  lead  thus  given. 
If  the  wealth  created  by  mineral  development  is  judiciously  applied 
to  the  irrigation  of  the  table-land,  a  wide  expanse  of  country  will  be 
made  attractive  and  remunerative  to  the  farmer.  Mr.  Buchan  dis- 
cusses the  various  economic  questions  which  demand  careful  treatment 
in  a  masterly  and  statesmanlike  spirit. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Dawson's  Tbingm  Seen  la  Moroooo  (Methuen)  reads 
somewhat  like  the  dirge  of  a  departing  empire,  and  even  the  author's 
sympathy  with  the  people  of  Morocco  does  not  blind  him  to  the  in- 
evitable and  impending  collapse  of  what  was  once  a  great  Power. 
Morocco  will  follow  the  fate  of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  under  French 
guidance  will  probably  attain  a  certain  commercial  importance,  but 
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it  can  never  look  forward  to  enjoying  that  separate  and  independent 
existence  which  for  five  centuries  held  half  Spain  under  its  rule,  and 
was  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  north  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Mr.  Dawson's  retrospect  of  the  history  of  the  Moors  is  often  pathetic, 
and  he  seems  to  have  brought  together  much  useful  information  re- 
specting the  condition  of  a  nation  which  has  found  few  friends  among 
historians. 

POKTBY. 

After  a  long  interval,  during  which  Mr.  Swinburne  has  kept  him- 
self before  the  public  only  by  detached  poems,  he  now  puts  forward  a 
volume,  entitled  "  A  Ohaimol  Faasage"  (Chatto  &  Windus),  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  aftermath  of  his  poetic  powers.  The  sources  of 
inspiration  which  youth  and  early  manhood  provided  for  him  so 
lavishly  are  not  wholly  dried  up,  but  his  methods  for  attracting  atten- 
tion and  sustaining  it  seem  more  mechanical  than  spontaneous,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  echoes  of  a  distant  past.  Nevertheless  the  "Altar 
of  Righteousness,"  which  is  the  most  important  new  poem  in  this 
volume,  reveals  many  flashes  of  the  genius  which  delighted  his  readers 
full  forty  years  away.  The  theme  is  the  poet's  religion  of  humanity — 
an  altar  consecrated  to  right,  veiled  and  immutable,  whilst  faiths  and 
creeds  pass  and  fade.  At  times  the  veil  bears  a  name  and  a  face,  but 
the  altar  itself  remains  invisible.  The  shorter  poems,  appearing  for  the 
first  time,  comprise  an  "Ode  to  Burns,"  memorial  verses  to  William 
Morris,  Burne-Jones,  and  others ;  patriotic  hymns  on  Trafalgar  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile,  and  some  exquisite  lines  celebrating  the  charms  of 
babyhood  and  the  spell  of  infancy. 

On  the  death  of  Tennyson  Mr.  Swinburne  was  not  made  Poet 
Laureate — as  many  hoped  and  expected — but  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  was 
selected  for  the  distinction.  His  claims  were  contested  at  the  time 
and  probably  few  who  will  compare  "nie  Foetus  Diary  "  (Macmillan) — 
which  appeared  almost  simultaneously — with  Mr.  Swinburne*s  "Channel 
Passage,"  will  think  that  years  have  lessened  the  distance  which  separates 
one  poet  from  the  other.  Mr.  Austin  recounts  in  mingled  prose  and 
verse  his  journey  to  Rome  and  his  return  to  his  garden  in  Kent.  He 
does  not  accommodate  himself  easily  to  the  modern  ways  of  Rome,  and 
is  so  persistent  in  his  plaints  that  Lamia  has  to  place  a  limit  on  his 
prose  and  to  insist  upon  his  giving  vent  to  them  in  verse.  This  cannot 
be  said  to  be  of  a  very  high  order,  but  it  satisfies  apparently  both  Lamia 
and  Veronica  and  the  Poet  Laureate  himself.  Is  anything  further 
needed  ? 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  success  as  a  novelist  emboldened  him  to  seek 
renown  in  other  fields  of  literature.  His  poems  were  received  with 
attention  and  their  merits  were  recognised,  but  they  gave  little  hope 
that  as  a  poet  he  would  rise  to  distinction.  He  now  puts  in  his  claim 
as  a  dramatist,  but  not  in  respect  of  a  work  intended  for  the  stage.  Tlie 
Dynasts  (Macmillan)  is  a  drama  of  the  Napoleonic  wars ;  when  com- 
pleted it  will  consist  of  three  parts,  nineteen  acts  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  scenes.  All  the  chief  characters,  and  many  subordinate  ones, 
who  figured  in  the  great  struggle,  from  the  proposed  invasion  of  England 
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to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  take  part  in  the  action.  Amongst  his  real 
characters  Mr.  Hardy  introduces  'Mmpersonated  abstractions"  and 
*' phantasmal  intelligences,''  such  as  ''Spirits  of  the  Years"  and  the 
"  Pities  "  and  "  Recording  Angels."  The  whole  is  written  in  blank  verse, 
intermingled  with  choruses  in  rhymed  metre.  The  death  of  Nelson, 
the  meeting  of  Napoleon  and  Francis  after  Austerlitz  and  the  Guildhall 
Banquet  are  amongst  the  episodes  treated,  and  the  first  part  ends  with 
the  death  of  Pitt.  Whether  public  taste  is  ripe  for  the  philosophy  of 
history  presented  in  the  form  of  drama  is  an  open  question. 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  drama,  Tlie  flia  of  David  (Macmillan),  scarcely 
sustains  the  reputation  which  his  earlier  works  had  gained  for  him. 
To  transplant  a  tragic  motive  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  drama 
to  the  semi-romantic  surroundings  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Puritans  is  a 
well-nigh  impossible  feat.  Moreover,  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  avoid 
an  element  of  anti-climax,  from  the  dramatic  point  of  view,  in  the 
decision  of  the  guilty  pair  not  to  separate  after  the  death  of  their  child 
— however  human,  and  in  accord  with  the  Biblical  story,  such  a  con- 
clusion may  be.    The  play,  however,  contains  many  beautiful  lines. 

The  TMtameBt  of  a  Primo  Mhibiior  (Grant  Richards),  although  it 
contains  some  fine  passages,  will  scarcely  hold  a  place  among  Mr.  John 
Davidson's  finest  achievements.  The  note  throughout  is  pitched  in  too 
high  a  key  to  produce  a  durable  emotion.  It  suggests  a  mastery  rather 
of  words  than  of  feeling,  and  the  tone  of  angry  vituperation  is  too  sus- 
tained to  carry  conviction  to  the  reader's  mind.  As  in  everything  Mr. 
Davidson  has  written  there  are  signs  of  his  strength  and  poetic  power, 
but  in  his  latest  volume  he  has  done  nothing  to  give  relief  to  the  miseries 
and  sordid  strifes  which  he  depicts  with  even  revolting  realism. 

Mr.  Sturge  Moore's  two  poetic  dialogues,  nie  Oentaur^s  Booty  and 
The  Rout  of  the  Amasons  (Duckworth)  mark  a  very  great  advance  in 
the  author's  methods  of  expression,  and  no  falling  off  in  original 
thought.  The  first  poem  deals  with  the  hopes  of  the  two  last  members 
of  the  Centaur  race  who  have  carried  off  a  human  child  to  their  lair  in 
the  mountains.  The  elder  centaur  allows  himself  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  younger,  whilst  recognising  with  infinite 
pathos  the  fate  of  their  doomed  race.  In  the  other  poem,  which 
breathes  the  air  of  pastoral  life  in  ancient  Greece,  a  faun  relates  the 
rout  of  the  Amazons  by  Theseus.  Mr.  Sturge  Moore  has  a  wide  range  ; 
and  describes  with  equal  vigour  and  charm  the  ardour  of  battle  and  the 
peaceful  life  of  shepherds  among  their  hills. 

Theology,  etc. 

Although  Dr.  E.  Walter  Budge's  TlwOods  of  the  Bwrptiana  (Methuen) 
is  primarily  addressed  to  Egyptologists  who  can  indulge  in  artistic 
publications,  these  imposing  volumes  will  find  favour  with  a  wider 
circle.  The  principal  result  of  Dr.  Budge's  criticism  and  research, 
combined  with  the  suggestions  of  other  workers  in  the  same  field,  is 
that,  notwithstanding  the  crowded  Egyptian  Pantheon,  "  national  or 
relative  monotheism,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  the  worship  of 
an  absolute  Sovereign  who  demands  passive  obedience,"  was  the  primi- 
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tive  form  of  religion  or  religious  thought  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Among  other  features  of  Egyptian  belief,  Dr.  Budge  establishes  that  it 
inculcated  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  the  conditions  of  which  were 
dependent  upon  obedience  or  disobedience  to  moral  laws  in  this  world. 
How  this  religious  idea  became  blended  with  the  animal  worship  which 
characterised  the  outward  expression  of  Egyptian  belief  Dr.  Budge 
explains  with  the  special  qualifications  which  he  brings  into  the  dis- 
cussion, and  his  book  consequently  becomes  one  of  wide  interest  to  all 
students  of  the  evolution  of  religion. 

The  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson's  contributions  to  Biblical  exegesis  are 
so  highly  appreciated  by  scholars  that  the  posthumous  volume  edited 
by  Dr.  Salmond,  entitled  Tlie  Theology  of  the  Old  TMiament  (T.  Clark), 
will  be  unfeignedly  welcomed ;  for  few  writers  on  theological  subjects 
express  themselves  with  such  clearness  as  Dr.  Davidson.  He  keeps 
steadily  in  view  the  point  that  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  led 
of  necessity  up  to  that  of  the  New  Testament;  but  on  the  question 
of  whence  came  the  idea  of  God,  by  evolution  or  revelation,  Dr.  David- 
son discreetly  avoids  pronouncing  a  decided  view.  In  another  portion 
of  this  volume,  when  treating  *'the  Doctrine  of  Man"  Dr.  Davidson 
carefully  analyses  the  theological  term  as  used  by  the  ancient  Jews, 
although  he  holds  that  for  them  belief  was  a  religion  not  a  theology, 
at  all  events  until  a  comparatively  late  period  in  their  history. 

nie  Westminster  Oommentartee  (Methuen),  of  which  Canon  Driver's 
Book  of  Oenesifl  forms  the  opening  volume,  mark  the  progress  made  in 
Biblical  Criticism.  The  results  of  scientific  inquiry  in  every  direction 
have  been  carefuilv  sifted.  The  construction  of  the  narrative  as  it 
appears  in  the  Authorised  Text  is  also  critically  discussed ;  and  the 
different  documents  comprised  in  the  book  are  placed  side  by  side. 
The  aim  of  this  series  of  commentaries  is  to  "  combine  a  hearty  accept- 
ance of  critical  principles  with  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Faith."  In  the 
same  series  Dr.  R  J.  Knowling  deals  with  the  much-depreciated  Xpletle 
of  8t.  Jomee  which  found  as  little  favour  with  Luther  as  with  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church ;  because  it  offered  no  foothold  for  any  specific 
doctrine.  Dr.  Knowling  sums  up  the  results  of  German  and  other 
critics  who  are  forced  to  admit  the  antiquity  of  the  letter,  which  he 
regards  as  a  message  to  the  Jewish  Christians  of  the  Diaspora ;  and  he 
gives  an  interesting  summary  of  the  discussions  raised  by  the  phrase, 
"  the  brethren  of  the  Lord." 

Canon  Cheyne's  revision  and  translation  of  The  Book  of  FMdme 
(Kegan  Paul)  will  interest  students  more  than  it  will  attract  general 
readers.  He  explains  in  his  Introduction  the  difficulties  which  face 
those  who  attempt  to  make  a  consecutive  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter. 
He  therefore  suggests  that  there  are  in  our  present  version  two  Psalters 
— a  newer  and  an  older ;  both,  however,  representing  recensions  of  an 
earlier  text.  With  regard  to  the  Psalms  referring  to  the  *'  first  exilic  " 
period,  Dr.  Cheyne  assumes  that  the  "  captivity  "  which  left  most  trace 
upon  the  Jewish  nation  was  not  passed  in  Babylon,  "  but  in  that  part 
of  Northern  Arabia  called  by  the  Jews  Jerahmeel  or  the  Negeb.'' 

Mr.  Rowland  £.  Prothero,  in  his  volume,  "nie  FMdme  la  Hwmftii  Z4fe 
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(Murray),  certainly  shows  that  the  words  at  least  of  these  psalms  and 
hymns  were  deeply  imbedded  in  the  memories  of  men  and  women 
from  very  remote  times,  though  how  far  the  spirit  of  David  and  his 
fellow-singers  served  to  inspire  or  form  the  characters  of  the  various 
persons  presented  to  our  notice  remains  a  question  open  to  doubt. 
The  volume,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  readers  of  the  most  different 
types  of  mind,  bears  witness  to  the  author's  extensive  reading,  and  to 
the  careful  compilation  of  a  commonplace  book.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  see  how  aptly  persons  so  divergent  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and 
President  Kruger  (to  take  two  out  of  many  instances  given)  were  able 
to  quote  the  Psalms — especially  when  in  trouble—to  their  own  edifica- 
tion, and  probably  also  to  derive  consolation  from  the  thought  that 
they  found  sympathy  in  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  King  David. 

Previous  to  leaving  Scotland  for  Oxford,  Dr.  Edward  Caird  delivered 
a  second  course  of  Gifford  Lectures  before  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
on  "The  Evolution  of  Religion,"  which  have  since  become  a  text-book 
for  those  to  whom  orthodoxy  in  a  liberal  sense  still  appealed.  In  two 
subsequent  courses  delivered  at  Glasgow,  Dr.  Caird  has  dealt  with  the 
Ihrolution  of  Theology  la  tho  Oroek  Philoaophom  (Maclehose).  The 
thesis  which  he  sets  himself  to  develop  is  that  God  must  be  conceived 
as  an  essentially  self-revealing  Spirit,  and  that  in  the  spirit  of  absolute 
love  He  withholds  nothing  from  those  whom  He  has  called  into  being. 
He  contrasts  the  dualism  of  Greek  philosophy  with  the  idealism  of 
Christianity,  and  recognises  the  claims  of  Plato  as  the  first  systematic 
theologian,  and  the  forerunner  of  Plotinus,  who  was  the  chief  founder 
of  religious  mysticism.  Although  these  are  the  central  figures  of  Dr. 
Caird's  volumes,  he  does  not  omit  to  show  the  part  played  by  other 
Greek  philosophers  in  the  evolution  of  Christian  Theology,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  debt  due  to  them  in  no  wise  lessens  that  to  the 
still  greater  Founder  of  the  faith,  in  which  finally  their  philosophic 
systems  found  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  absolute  principle  of 
unity  in  the  universe. 

The  second  series  of  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Hal- 
dane,  K.C.,  M.P.,  is  the  necessary  sequel  to  those  of  the  previous  year, 
and  marks  the  lecturer  as  the  most  prominent  Hegelian  of  his  time. 
The  Pathway  to  Reality  (Murray)  leads  Mr.  Haldane  to  the  conclusion 
that  "Absolute  Mind,"  which  he  defines  and  discusses,  is  identical 
with  God,  and  his  concluding  lectures  deal  chiefly  with  the  conse- 
quential doctrines  of  immortality.  He  admits  that  neither  philosophy 
nor  science  can  bring  deliverance.  Art  and  poetry  have  their  appointed 
parts,  to  touch  the  heart  and  to  rouse  the  imagination,  and  these  must 
combine  to  aid  the  emancipation  of  the  mind  from  all  finite  purposes, 
and  to  produce  the  complete  self-surrender  to  God  which  we  connect 
with  the  saints.  Mr.  Haldane*s  volume  is  full  of  impressive  reflections, 
whilst  it  marks  a  higher  level  of  philosophical  analysis  than  is  reached 
by  more  pretentious  writers  on  such  subjects. 

The  publication  of  the  late  Dr.  Arthur  LytteIton*s  essays  on  the 
Modem  Poete  of  Faith,  Z>oubt  and  Paganism  (Murray),  shows  a  side 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  Southampton's  life  which  was  known  only  to  his 
friends.    He  brought  to  bear  upon  the  chief  writers  of  the  Victorian 
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period  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  influences  under  which  they  wrote, 
and  a  sober  criticism  of  the  value  of  their  achievements.  Tennyson 
and  Browning  are  the  modern  poets  of  Faith,  Arnold  and  Clough  of 
Doubt,  and  Swinburne  and  James  Thomson  of  modern  Paganism.  Dr. 
Lyttelton,  however,  extends  his  criticism  to  prose  writers  such  as 
Carlyle  and  George  Eliot.  For  the  latter's  earlier  works,  as  the  essay 
in  this  volume  shows,  he  had  an  almost  unbounded  admiration. 

Canon  Ainger's  legacy  to  those  who  followed  his  teaching  when 
alive,  entitled  Tlie  Oospel  and  Bumaii  zafa  (Macmillan;,  is,  as  was  in- 
evitable, distinguished  by  literary  and  even  poetic  touches.  The  late 
Master  of  the  Temple  takes  a  somewhat  discouraging  view  of  the 
prospects  of  dogmatic  teaching,  at  least  from  the  pulpit.  It  may  be 
that  his  apparently  dominant  idea  that  sorrow  for  sin  is  the  mainspring 
of  vital  religion  will  not  be  generally  accepted.  Many  who  think  not 
less  seriously  on  religious  difficulties  will  assert  that  the  Christian  ideal 
demands  a  more  cheerful  attitude  towards  our  duties  in  life. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Merz*8  History  of  Soropeaii  "niouglit 
in  the  mneteenth  Gentury  (Blackwood)  appears  after  a  long  interval ; 
but  the  subjects  treated  necessitated  a  survey  of  the  scientific  literature 
of  the  period  under  review.  In  his  first  volume,  published  eight  years 
previously.  Dr.  Merz  discussed  the  views  of  Nature  put  forward  by 
Newton  on  the  one  hand  and  Dalton  on  the  other — the  Astronomic  and 
the  Atomic.  In  the  present  volume  he  has  to  deal  with  physical  research 
and  speculation  of  a  far  wider  range  and  the  several  theories  known  as 
the  Kinetic  and  the  Genetic,  the  Physical  and  the  Psycho-physical,  the 
Vitalistic  and  the  Statistical,  and,  above  all,  the  Morphological,  require 
careful  analysis.  Dr.  Merz  shows  with  great  clearness  and  impartiality 
how  the  views  of  physicists  furnish  no  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
actual  origin  of  life,  and  that  opinion  oscillates  between  a  specific  vital 
force  and  the  hypotheses  of  those  who  regard  it  as  simply  a  mode  of 
energy.  In  a  separate  chapter  Dr.  Merz  reviews  the  outcome  of 
mathematical  thought  and  expression  during  the  century,  and  thereby 
gives  a  sense  of  completeness  to  his  extraordinarily  interesting  volume. 

During  his  lifetime  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick  was  best  known  to  the 
public  by  his  ^*  Methods  of  Ethics,"  although  his  admirers  regarded  his 
''Elements  of  Polities''  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
political  problems.  He,  however,  left  behind  him  the  materials  from 
which  he  had  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  in  which  the  historical 
treatment  of  such  questions  was  made  more  prominent.  These  have 
now  been  brought  together  and  carefully  edited  by  Mrs.  Sidgwick, 
under  the  title  of  Tho  Development  of  Buropean  Polity  (Macmillan), 
in  which  the  author's  adherence  to  the  deductive  method  of  exposition 
is  strongly  marked.  He  is  not  content  to  go  back  to  the  Roman  Comitia 
alone  for  the  groundwork  of  civil  government  in  Europe,  but  shows  by 
what  gradual  processes  feudalism  emerged  from  barbarism,  and  what 
modifications  might  have  been  due  even  to  Scandinavian  influences. 
The  more  generally  accepted  views  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  struggles 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  German  Empire,  and  between  the  indus- 
trial cities  and  feudal  pretensions  are  dealt  with  in  a  conservative 
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spirit;  but  the  most  interesting  chapters  are  those  dealing  with  the 
political  theories  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and  the 
fruit  which  they  have  borne  in  more  recent  times. 

Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Holdsworth's  BOstorj  of  gnglish  Ziaw,  vol.  i.  (Methuen), 
deals  with  the  origin  of  legal  procedure,  as  to  which  happily  there  exists 
a  treatise  written  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  At  that  time 
the  Law  Courts  seem  to  have  been  more  important  than  the  laws  they 
administered  or  interpreted.  The  Normans  had  supplemented  to  a  very 
small  extent  the  Code  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  they  had  stamped 
their  language  on  the  Saxon  Code,  so  that  "The  Bilingual  Laws  of 
William  I.**  must  be  said  to  have  modified  existing  procedure.  Mr. 
Holdsworth  in  this  volume,  therefore,  limits  himself  to  the  history  of 
the  various  Courts  of  Law  established  in  this  country  and  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion claimed  and  exercised  by  them  at  various  periods.  The  work  bears 
the  mark  of  thoroughness  as  well  as  of  insight  into  the  motives  of  judges 
and  legislators  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Boby's  Ronuui  PiiT«io  Ziaw  (Cambridge  University  Press) 
will  remain  for  all  time  as  a  text-book  for  students,  whilst  even  for  the 
more  general  reader  it  will  be  a  rich  storehouse  of  learning  and  research 
into  an  important  period  of  social  development.  His  aim  has  been  to 
present  with  the  greatest  accuracy  possible  the  state  of  private  law  as  it 
stood  under  Marcus  Aurelius  and  was  maintained  until  about  a.d.  2:M). 
By  sifting  and  collating  the  writings  of  contemporary  jurists,  and  by 
steadily  following  up  the  smallest  clue  which  led  to  the  detection  of 
spurious  or  falsified  passages  in  later  codes,  Mr.  Roby  has  by  dint  of 
patience  and  keen  insight  placed  upon  a  firm  basis  all  that  is  actually 
knowable  on  Roman  Private  Law  before  Justinian. 

Miss  Murray^s  BOstorj  of  the  Oommeroial  and  Finanoial  Relations 
betweon  BSngland  and  Xrelaad  (King)  is  a  carefully  arranged  and  im- 
partial record  of  the  methods  by  which  the  stronger  country  tyrannised 
over  the  weaker  during  upwards  of  two  centuries.  At  the  same  time  it 
recognises  cordially  the  elaborate  attempts  made  during  the  last  thirty 
years  to  make  tardy  recompense  for  injuries  extending  over  so  many 
centuries.  The  spoliation  of  Ireland  and  the  destruction  of  Irrsh  in- 
dustry and  commerce  commenced  with  Cromwell  and  was  carried  on 
and  intensified  by  every  succeeding  ruler  down  to  George  III.  The 
author's  aim  is  to  offer  a  text-book  to  those  who  are  anxious  tliat  the 
financial  relations  of  England  and  Ireland  should  be  placed  on  a  fairer 
basis  than  that  which  at  present  obtains. 

The  majority  of  the  publications  provoked  by  the  fiscal  controversy 
are  essentially  of  ephemeral  interest,  but  such  a  work  as  Dr.  W. 
Cunningham's  Orowth  of  Unglish  Industry  and  Gommeroe  in  Modem 
Times  (Cambridge  University  Press)  is  a  serious  attempt  to  group  a 
vast  accumulation  of  facts  and  figures  in  a  form  which  will  render 
them  most  valuable  to  students  of  economics.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
Cunningham  indicates  very  plainly  that  the  conclusions  he  draws  from 
these  materials  are  not  those  which  have  passed  current  since  Cobden's 
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death!  He  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  ladssez-faire  policy  of  the  Man- 
chester school,  looks  with  favour  on  a  modification  of  our  fiscal  system, 
and  would  not  flinch  from  an  import  duty  on  corn.  Of  more  general 
value,  and  dealing  with  less  controversial  matters,  are  the  chapters 
devoted  to  **  The  Landed  Interest "  and  "  The  Moneyed  Interest " ;  the 
latter  explaining  the  causes  which  led  to  our  island  becoming  "the 
workshop  of  the  world."  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  book  is 
written  from  a  partisan  point  of  view,  it  furnishes  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  statistics  for  advocates  of  both  Free  Trade  and  Protection. 

A  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUo  Sooioty  (John  Murray) 
by  Wm.  Canton,  published  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  society, 
appeals  to  a  far  wider  public  than  might  have  been  supposed.  The 
author  has  had  at  his  disposal  an  amount  of  material  which  might  well 
have  overwhelmed  a  less  competent  craftsman.  Instead  of  this  Mr. 
Canton  presents  an  intensely  interesting  record  of  the  activity  of  the 
Bible  Society  at  home  and  abroad.  By  causing  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  upwards  of  four  hundred  languages  the  society  has  given  an 
impetus  to  the  study  of  vernaculars  which  might  in  the  course  of  time 
have  passed  out  of  use  and  knowledge ;  whilst  the  dissemination  of 
almost  countless  millions  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  world  cannot  fail  to  have  had  an  appreci- 
able effect  on  the  spread  of  civilisation  as  well  as  of  Christianity.  The 
society  has  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  has  succeeded  in 
many  extreme  cases  ;  but  one  still  remains  unsolved — the  choice  of 
the  Chinese  word  equivalent  for  "God." 

Vapoleon's  British  Visitors  and  Os|>tlTes  (Constable)  is  a  further 
instalment  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Alger*s  inquiries  into  the  position  of  English- 
men in  France  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  period 
dealt  with  in  the  present  interesting  volume,  1801-15,  Englishmen 
were  alternately  welcomed  and  detained;  so  that  he  is  able  to  give 
both  friendly  and  hostile  opinions  of  Napoleon's  guests. 

The  claims  of  Ferrara  to  recognition  have  of  late  years  been  neglected 
alike  by  travellers  and  historians  ;  but  Mr.  Edmund  Gardner's  Dnkes 
and  Poets  of  Ferrara  (Constable)  brings  back  to  notice  one  of  the  most 
striking  centres  of  art  and  learning  in  North  Italy  at  the  ftenaissance 
period.  To  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  D*Este,  and  the  frequenters, 
eminent  or  notorious,  of  their  Court,  Mr.  Gardner  introduces  his 
readers  with  the  assurance  of  a  trusty  cicerone,  and  also  sheds  light 
upon  many  moot  matters  concerning  poetry,  religion  and  politics  in 
Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

nie  Story  of  Ziondon,  as  told  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley  in  the  "  Mediseval 
Town  Series  "  (Dent),  is  not  only  interesting  reading,  but  gives  evidence 
of  original  research.  He  certainly  adduces  satisfactory  tradition,  which 
may  not  amount  to  actual  evidence,  of  the  fact  that  London  was  not 
founded  but  restored  by  King  Alfred  in  the  year  886.  During  the 
following  century  and  a  half  it  made  rapid  progress  under  Danes  and 
Saxons,  until  Westminster  was  chosen  by  Edward  the  Confessor  as  his 
residence.  It  was  the  Normans,  however,  who  gave  to  London  its  pro- 
minence, which  gradually  became  pre-eminence,  among  English  cities. 
The  drawbacks  to  London  life  at  thQ  Qnd  of  the  twelfth  century  are 
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summarised  by  the  monk  Fitz-Stephen  as  "the  immoderate  drinking 
of  foolish  persons  and  frequent  fires."  It  would  seem,  too,  that  good 
living  was  in  vogue,  and  the  public  eating-houses  were  so  numerous 
and  well-stocked  as  to  astonish  foreigners.  On  the  other  hand  it  would 
seem  that  until  the  fourteenth  century  Londoners  were  less  well  lodged 
than  the  inhabitants  of  other  capitals.  Mr.  Wheatley  makes  his  volume 
both  attractive  and  useful  by  the  addition  of  excellent  maps,  plans  and 
drawings  by  old  and  contemporary  artists. 

Xaondoti-on-TluuiieB  la  Bygone  Days  (Seeley)  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch 
practically  takes  up  the  story  where  Mr.  Wheatley  leaves  off.  It  deals 
more  especially  with  the  riverside  palaces  which,  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  gave  to  London  a  grandeur  with  which  no 
other  European  city  could  vie.  The  drawings  of  Visscher,  Hollar, 
Knyff ;  the  pictures  of  Canaletto,  Scott  and  others,  enable  us  to  realise 
the  sight  the  city  from  Chelsea  to  Greenwich  presented  in  the  days  of 
the  Tudors,  the  Stuarts  and  the  early  Hanoverians.  These  have  been 
fully  and  judiciously  reproduced  by  Mr.  Birch,  who  at  the  same  time 
gives  in  his  text  much  interesting  and  instructive  information  on  the 
changing  and  unchangeable  habits  of  Londoners  in  bygone  times.  The 
most  noteworthy  change,  perhaps,  is  the  general  abandonment  of  out- 
door life  and  open-air  amusement,  of  which  the  illustrators  of  the  past 
give  such  conclusive  evidence. 

The  third  instalment  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant's  monumental 
work  on  the  city  he  loved  so  well  has  now  appeared,  and  Zaondon  in  the 
TUne  of  the  Tndore  (A.  &  C.  Black)  shows  no  falling  off  in  either  scholar- 
ship or  interest  from  the  preceding  volumes.  By  working  backwards 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  with  which  Sir  W.  Besant  started,  he  has 
now  reached  the  time  in  which  he  meets  the  work  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor, John  Stow,  whose  "survey"  still  stands  unrivalled  for  com- 
pleteness and  information  regarding  the  materials  of  which  London 
was  built  up.  In  the  spirit  of  modern  research  and  criticism  Sir  W. 
Besant's  aim  has  been  rather  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  Londoners  during 
the  same  period,  whilst  not  neglecting  the  city  in  which  they  lived. 
London  in  Tudor  times  must  have  been  a  pleasant  place  to  dwell  in 
for  men  of  means  and  leisure,  and  even  for  the  people  at  large,  who 
were  much  given  to  merry-making,  theatre  going,  and  feasting  before 
the  restraining  influences  of  Puritanism  became  general,  and  "the 
modern  spirit  of  Charity  had  been  created  in  the  hearts  of  the  people." 
Of  this  life,  as  well  as  of  its  more  intellectual  side,  as  shown  in  the 
poets  and  dramatists  of  the  period,  Sir  W.  Besant  gives  a  picturesque 
and  vivid  account. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley  and  Miss  Lina  Duff-Gordon  have  together 
elaborated  a  volume  on  that  inexhaustible  subject,  Rome  and  Its  Story 
(Dent),  which  is  both  original  and  instructive.  Mr.  Baddeley's  long 
residence  in  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Rome  entitle  him  to 
respectful  attention  ;  whilst  his  attainments  as  an  archaeologist  enable 
him  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  results  of  recent  excavations.  To 
Mr.  Baddeley,  therefore,  the  task  of  describing  Pagan  Rome  by  what 
remains  of  it  has  fallen  ;  and  Miss  Duff-Gordon  takes  up  the  story  where 
Paganism  and  Christianity  were  first  working  side  by  side,  and  subse- 
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quently  face  to  face,  in  bringing  about  the  changes  from  ancient  to 
mediaeval  Rome.  She  brings  down  the  story  of  the  Eternal  City  to 
much  later  times  ;  but  it  is  in  her  account  of  the  transition  period  that 
she  displays  her  talents  to  the  best  advantage. 

Paris  and  Its  Story  (Dent)  by  Mr.  T.  Okey  is  an  ambitious  attempt 
to  combine  the  topography  and  archseology  of  the  French  capital  with  a 
history  of  the  French  nation.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  inevitable,  as 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  country  the  action  of  the  capital 
has  been  reflected  in  the  provinces.  The  result  of  Mr.  Okey's  method, 
however,  is  that  the  vision  of  what  the  city  of  Paris  was  under  successive 
kings  or  dynasties  is  blurred  and  indistinct.  As  a  compensation,  how- 
ever, and  this  is  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  book,  Mr.  Okey  thoroughly 
understands  Parisians  of  to-day  ;  and  by  his  complete  sympathy  with 
them  he  is  able  to  construct  and  present  a  vivid  portraiture  of  Parisians 
as  they  might  have  been  at  the  critical  periods  of  French  history. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  in  his  book,  Tlia  Road  In  Tiifloui7(Macmillan), 
differs  from  all  former  writers  on  the  art  of  travel,  even  from  that  most 
fascinating  of  modern  vagabonds,  J.  L.  Stevenson,  in  commentating  on 
the  episodes  of  his  wanderings  in  the  most  beautiful  province  of  Italy, 
and  the  stories  they  recall.  It  might,  however,  serve  the  ordinary 
tourist  little  to  go  over,  book  in  hand,  the  scenes  described  by  Mr. 
Hewlett.  Its  full  flavour  and  value  are  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  those 
who,  having  more  or  less  followed  or  preceded  the  author  in  his 
wanderings,  would  see  how  places  and  scenes  struck  the  fancy  or 
aroused  the  memory  of  an  author  who  has  shown  in  a  striking  degree 
his  capacity  for  throwing  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the  times  of  which 
he  is  writing,  and  of  carrying  his  reader  with  him  into  the  life  of  past 
centuries. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low,  like  many  other  writers,  British  and  foreign,  has 
found  the  Oovemanoe  of  Ihigland  (Fisher  Unwin)  an  engaging  subject. 
It  is  one  that  offers  many  sides ;  and  each  writer  views  it  from  his  own 
standpoint.  That  of  Mr.  Low  is  that  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole 
machine  works  practically  eludes  the  student  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Just  as  the  Cabinet  has  no  place  in  the  Constitution,  so  the 
Prime  Minister  has  no  defined  authority  over  his  colleagues.  Similarly 
within  the  Cabinet  itself — enlarged  to  meet  ever-widening  administra- 
tive claims — there  has  grown  up  an  Inner  Cabinet,  which  has  even  less 
claim  to  precedent.  Mr.  Low  shows  that  our  present  methods  of  govern- 
ment are  the  result  more  of  present  conditions  than  of  personal  ambi- 
tion, and  may  be  altered  at  any  moment  to  meet  fresh  requirements. 
One  thing  is  evident — that  Parliament  is  distinctly  losing  power  be- 
tween the  pressure  of  the  electorate  and  the  exigencies  of  the  Cabinet. 

Sir  Horace  Piunkett's  Ik^laad  In  the  Xfew  Oentury  (Murray)  gives 
a  detailed  and  on  the  whole  a  hopeful  account  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  Government  looks  forward  to  raising  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
condition  of  the  country.  Beneath  the  surface  it  is  easy  to  gather  from 
Sir  Horace  Piunkett's  book  that  the  Nationalist  party  and  the  Adminis- 
tration alike  desire  to  work  the  new  policy  each  to  its  own  credit  and 
glory,  the  former  making  it  a  means  of  passage  to  HomeBule,  the  latter 
looking  to  it  as  a  diversion  from  the  dreams  of  an  unrealisable  pro- 
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gramme.  Sir  H.  Plunkett,  who  has  done  more  than  most  politicians 
placed  in  a  higher  rank,  evidently  inclines  to  the  conviction  that 
the  present  position  is  not  final ;  hut  he  holds  that  the  Irish  have 
obtained  the  utmost  that  the  British  will  concede  to  violence,  and  that 
the  next  steps  must  be  won  by  display  of  administrative  ability.  For 
this  "  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  **  affords 
abundant  scope,  and  through  it  Ireland  may  indirectly  arrive  at  a 
degree  of  self-government  which  may  satisfy  her  yearnings. 

The  first  of  three  volumes  in  which  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais  proposes  to 
describe  and  illustrate  nia  MammalB  of  Great  BrliiOn  and  XreUad 
(Longmans)  shows  that  he  brings  to  the  work  very  special  qualifica- 
tions. He  is  a  keen  and  patient  observer,  a  careful  student,  a  skilful 
draughtsman,  and  a  charming  writer.  He  is  seldom  satisfied  with 
second-hand  information,  unless  he  has  been  able  to  confirm  it  by 
actual  observation,  or  by  a  strict  process  of  induction.  His  artistic 
instinct  is  hereditary,  as  is  also  his  talent  as  a  draughtsman,  and  in 
Mr.  A.  Thorbum  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Lodge  he  has  found  valuable  coadjutors 
as  illustrators.  This  first  volume  deals  with  several  extinct  species 
which  once  ranged  at  will  over  our  islands,  like  the  bear  and  the  wolf, 
or  round  our  coasts  like  the  walrus  and  the  bearded  and  the  hooded 
seals,  and  with  the  numerous  existing  varieties  of  the  bat  tribe  and 
other  insect-eating  animals,  such  as  the  hedgehog  and  the  mole,  not 
forgetting  the  shrew,  of  which  the  pad  gives  an  impression  more  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  human  finger  than  any  other  mammal. 

The  temporary  occupation  of  Cuba  and  the  permanent  annexing  of 
the  Philippines  signalised  the  disappearance  of  Spain  as  a  world  power 
and  the  entry  of  the  United  States  upon  the  world's  stage  in  a  new 
character.  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  in  his  Ghreater  America  (Harper 
Brothers),  whilst  recognising  that  the  party  system  in  American  politics 
will  narrow  and  often  check  the  growth  of  the  Imperial  idea,  argues 
that  it  must  grow  with  the  development  of  a  trained  permanent  Civil 
Service.  In  its  necessary  expansion  the  Imperialism  of  the  United 
States  must  come  into  contact  with  that  of  Great  Britain — in  North 
America,  the  West  Indies  and  the  Pacific.  For  the  serious  study  of  the 
problems  which  time  must  solve  Mr.  Colquhoun's  volume  is  at  once 
instructive  and  suggestive. 

Mr.  Francis  Curtis's  Tlie  Republican  Party  (Putnam)  deals  with  the 
history  and  leaders  of  that  body  during  the  past  fifty  years.  It  there- 
fore takes  up  the  story  of  the  American  people  when  the  Republicans 
had  finally  decided  to  deal  with  slavery,  first  by  preventing  its  exten- 
sion and  afterwards  by  abolishing  it  altogether.  From  the  election  of 
Lincoln  in  1860,  with  one  short  interval,  the  Republican  party  has 
maintained  itself  in  power.  It  has  been  Mr.  Curtis's  aim  to  show  how 
the  party  has  used  its  opportunities  and  directed  the  course  of  events. 
It  can  claim  to  have  been  strengthened  by  the  scarcely  broken 
prosperity  and  industrial  development  of  the  country,  and  by  the  more 
questionable  advantage  of  having  made  its  voice  heard  in  the  Councils 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  Mr.  Curtis  seems  to  suggest  that  the  "  Mugwump," 
or  "Anti,"  who  criticises  everything  but  accepts  responsibility  for 
nothing,  is  the  danger  which  threatens  the  Republicans.    Aloofness  of 
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any  important  section  of  thoughtful  men  is  dangerous  to  the  State, 
especially  when  it  has  adopted  a  WeUpolitik. 

The  anonymous  author  of  Tlia  Diary  of  a  Ohnroliifoer  (Macmillan) 
has  unwittingly  furnished  to  the  history  of  our  times  a  sign-post  which 
may  enable  future  writers  and  critics  to  gauge  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  laity,  and  possibly  also  to  mark  the  parting  of  the  ways  between 
those  who  insist  upon  the  need  of  dogmatic  teaching  and  those  who 
are  offended  by  it.  That  the  Church  as  a  body  is  likely  to  become  less 
powerful  in  the  world  does  not  strike  the  writer  as  probable,  but  that 
it  will  turn  its  activity  into  other  channels.  In  this  case  he  believes  that 
those  numerous  churchgoers,  of  whom  he  is  the  unconscious  spokes- 
man, may  still  remain  buttresses  of  a  Church  of  which  they  do  not 
desire  to  be  the  pillars. 

Lionel  G.  Kobinson. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

ASTBONOMY. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  steady  but  slight  sun-spot  activity,  with 
one  considerable  development  in  April.  For  future  reference  the  two 
atlases  of  solar  phenomena  recently  published  will  be  of  great  value. 
That  by  M.  Janssen  shows  the  disc  magnified  to  a  diameter  of  four  feet ; 
the  other  gives  its  appearance  in  monochromatic  light.  The  latter  series 
has  been  taken  by  the  spectro-heliograph  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory, 
the  particular  colour  employed  being  that  of  the  red  calcium  line. 
These  photographs  reveal  flocculi  exhibiting  the  distribution  of  calcium 
In  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  promise  results  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Further  evidence  of  the  correlation  between  solar  phenomena  and 
magnetic  storms  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  £.  W.  Maunder,  who  finds 
that  these  disturbances  are  associated  with  the  return  of  certain  definite 
portions  of  the  disc  to  the  meridian,  the  conclusion  being  that  the 
influence  is  not  radiated  equally  in  all  directions,  but  proceeds  in 
straight  lines  without  spreading. 

Becent  observations  by  M.  Charles  Fabry  indicate  that  the  sun's 
luminosity  is  about  1,800  candle-power  for  each  square  millimetre  of 
surface,  whereas  that  of  the  positive  pole  of  the  electric  arc  does  not 
exceed  one-tenth  of  this  amount  on  the  average,  though  the  figures  are 
very  variable. 

No  further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  intra-Mercurial  planet 
has  been  secured,  but  during  the  total  eclipse  of  August  30,  1905,  a 
special  search  will  be  made  for  any  facts  which  will  decide  the  question. 

As  regards  Venus,  Dr.  Percival  Lowell  states  that  the  marks  on  its 
surface  are  in  no  sense  canaliform,  being  irregular  in  direction  and 
width,  and  not  in  communication  with  one  another.  The  planet  makes 
one  rotation  in  about  225  days,  that  is,  in  the  period  of  a  revolution. 

Professor  W.  H.  Pickering  has  recently  announced  some  observations 
on  the  moon  which  recall  those  of  Herschel  recorded  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactiom  for  1787.  Changes  have  been  seen  on  its  surface  which  fall 
into  three  groups,  explicable  with  ease  as  the  result  of  hoar-frost, 
vegetation,  and  volcanic  action,  but  difiicult  to  account  for  on  any 
other  supposition.  In  reply  to  an  obvious  objection  Professor  Pickering 
urges  that  vast  quantities  of  occluded  water  are  given  off  from  molten 
rocks  during  terrestrial  volcanic  eruptions,  and  that  a  much  smaller 
exudation  is  all  that  need  be  postulated  for  his  hypothesis. 

A  reduction  of  observations  of  the  planet  Eros  gives  8-796G"  4=  00047" 
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as  the  value  of  the  solar  parallax,  a  value  in  close  agreement  with  a 
recent  determination  by  Sir  David  Gill.  • 

Professor  Lowell's  observations  on  the  Martian  canals  confirm  the 
theory  that  they  are  due  to  vegetation,  and,  by  inference,  serve  for 
artificial  irrigation.  Professor  Denning  finds  that  the  rotation  period  of 
the  canals  is  perfectly  regular,  and  is  complete  in  24  h.  37  m.  22*7  s.  In 
his  opinion  the  supposed  doubling  of  the  canals  is  an  optical  illusion, 
but  apparently  he  believes  in  the  reality  of  the  canals  themselves.  The 
inclination  of  the  Martian  equator  to  the  Martian  ecliptic  is  given  as 
22*^51'. 

The  great  red  spot  on  Jupiter  continues  under  close  observation,  and 
minute  variations  of  its  period  of  rotation  have  been  detected.  The 
mean  value  is  given  as  9  h.  55  m.  39*5  s.  in  the  first  six  months  of  1904, 
as  compared  with  9  h.  55  m.  41*0  s.  in  1903,  and  9  h.  55  m.  39  s.  in  1902. 
A  variation  of  period  of  a  similar  kind  has  been  noticed  before,  but  the 
explanation  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  made  out.  The  recent  dis- 
covery of  a  sixth,  and  still  more  recently  of  a  seventh,  satellite  to  this 
planet  is  of  great  theoretical  interest  and  importance. 

The  inclination  of  the  orbit  of  Phoebe,  Saturn's  ninth  satellite,  is 
estimated  at  6°,  and  its  diameter  at  200  miles.  The  apparent  retrograde 
motion  of  this  new  member  of  Saturn's  family  is  not  yet  firmly  estab- 
lished. The  satellites  Titan  and  Japetus  are  said  by  M.  Lucien  Rudaux 
to  have  periods  of  rotation  equal  to  their  periods  of  revolution,  like  our 
moon,  but  a  similar  conclusion  with  regard  to  Rhea  is  regarded  as  pre- 
mature. 

Dr.  V.  M.  Slipher  states  in  one  of  the  Lowell  Observatory  Bulletins 
that  free  hydrogen  is  present  in  the  atmosphere  of  Uranus,  but  is  less 
abundant  than  in  Neptune.  Three  bands  situated  at  X  510,  X  543  and 
X  577  point  to  the  existence  of  gases  in  the  latter  planet  analogous  to 
hydrogen  and  helium,  but  not  identical  with  either. 

Among  comets,  the  return  of  several  of  these  wandering  members 
of  the  universe,  such  as  Encke's,  and  Temple's  first  and  second,  has  been 
observed,  and  a  few  new  ones  of  no  great  interest  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  Perseid  and  Leonid  meteoric  showers  have  not  pre- 
sented any  new  features. 

In  the  remoter  regions  of  space  the  star  Krueger  60,  photographed 
by  Mr.  F.  Schlesinger  with  the  40-inch  Yerkes  telescope,  appears  to 
have  a  parallax  of  0*278  seconds,  which  would  make  it  considerably 
nearer  to  the  earth  than  a  Centauri.  The  two  components  of  the  last- 
named  are  estimated  to  have  a  combined  mass  equal  to  1*9  times  that 
of  the  sun,  and  to  have  a  mean  distance  from  one  another  of  3*46  x  10* 
kilometres,  or  about  2,300,000,000  miles. 

The  repulsive  force  of  radiation  is  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  drive 
away  cosmical  particles,  but  to  be  inappreciable  on  masses  of  larger  size. 
Professor  Poynting,  for  example,  estimates  the  total  outward  pressure 
of  solar  radiation  on  the  earth  as  being  equal  to  70,000  tons,  but  this  is 
far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  attractive  force  of  gravitation,  so 
that  the  effect  of  the  sun's  radiation  on  the  earth  will  not  produce  a 
change  of  orbit  of  measurable  magnitude  for  billions  of  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  speck  of  dust,  the  hundred  millionth  of  m  incU  \i\ 
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diameter,  would  have  its  gravitational  pull  just  balanced  by  the  radia- 
tive outward  push.  If  the  particle  were  of  less  size  it  would  be 
repelled  like  a  comet's  tail. 

Professor  Newcomb,  in  a  first  series  of  contributions  to  stellar 
statistics,  discusses  the  position  of  the  galactic  and  other  planes  to 
which  the  stars  tend  to  crowd.  The  main  stream  of  the  galaxy  is  not 
along  a  great  circle,  as  a  determination  of  42  points  on  this  stream 
gives  a  latitude  of  1*74^  This  points  to  a  small  but  well-marked  dis- 
placement of  our  system  towards  Coma  Berenicis,  where  the  north 
galactic  pole  is  situated.  The  same  astronomer  also  shows  that  the 
star  density  increases  considerably  from  the  galactic  poles  towards  the 
equator,  even  neglecting  the  condensation  of  the  Milky  Way.  He 
concludes  that  the  universe  consists  of  two  portions,  one  occupied  by 
stars  of  a  primary  type,  which  occur  in  all  regions,  but  especially  in  the 
Milky  Way,  and  the  other  of  the  stars  of  secondary  or  tertiary  types, 
uniformly  distributed. 

Geology. 

From  the  report  of  the  Coral  Beef  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society, 
we  learn  that  the  borings  at  Funafuti,  one  of  the  Ellice  Islands,  were 
finally  carried  to  a  depth  of  1,114  feet,  but  it  was  only  possible  to  secure 
384  feet  of  core.  In  the  first  160  feet,  which  gave  26  feet  of  core,  the 
regular  reef  organisms  were  little  changed;  at  greater  depths  the 
aragonite  of  the  corals  was  gradually  dissolved,  the  organisms  of  more 
resistive  structure  being  left.  At  400  feet  the  small  amount  of  core 
procurable  consisted  of  cavernous  limestone,  largely  made  up  of  fora- 
minifera  and  casts  of  corals,  the  whole  cemented  by  crystalline  calcite. 
Foraminifera  predominate  still  more  between  637  and  748  feet,  when 
the  rock  becomes  soft  and  chalky-looking,  crystalline  dolomite  replacing 
calcite  as  the  cementing  material.  Hard  dolomitic  limestone  follows, 
with  frequent  cavities,  corals  now  being  only  represented  by  casts, 
with  here  and  there  a  disposition  to  form  alternate  bands  of  corals 
and  foraminifera  with  an  excess  of  detritus. 

Professor  Judd  and  Dr.  Hinde,  who  have  compiled  the  report,  have 
not  definitely  expressed  their  views  on  the  formation  of  an  atoll,  but 
coral  is  shown  not  to  grow  below  fifty  fathoms,  and  characteristic 
sedimentary  organisms  are  said  to  be  absent  from  the  core,  hence  it 
is  almost  certain  that,  as  regards  the  upper  200  fathoms,  Funafuti  owes 
its  formation  to  a  change  of  level. 

Professor  A.  Kamimura,  in  the  Reports  of  the  Physical  and  Mathe- 
matical Society  of  Tokyo,  asserts  that  earthquakes  are  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  phases  of  the  moon,  being  most  frequent  at  the 
times  of  conjunction,  opposition,  and  quadrature.  Various  observations 
as  to  the  velocity  of  earthquake  waves  are  also  due  to  him,  and  in  fact 
the  literature  of  this  branch  has  received  several  important  acquisitions 
during  the  year,  for  example,  from  R.  Giinther,  who  finds  that  the  earth 
movements  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  are  more  extensive  than  was  formerly 
supposed,  and  from  Professor  L^ka,  a  member  of  the  Austrian  Earth- 
quake Committee,  who  applies  the  effects  of  the  Caraccas  earthquake 
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to  show  that  the  shell  of  the  earth  is  not  more  than  500  kilometres 
thick. 

The  gravitational  anomalies  under  Etna,  which  are  equivalent  to  the 
removal  of  a  thickness  of  more  than  1,000  metres  of  rock  at  the  sea-level, 
from  under  the  summit,  are  shown  to  be  accompanied  by  magnetic 
irregularities.  Probably  the  effect  is  due  to  a  depressing  of  the  root  of 
the  mountain  into  a  denser  magma,  by  the  buoyancy  of  which  the 
visible  mass  is  supported. 

Dr.  BijI,  of  the  Royal  Belgian  Observatory  at  Uccle,  finds  from  685 
determinations  of  the  latitude  of  the  station,  taken  between  1888*4  and 
1899*5,  that  the  range  is  about  0*7'',  with  a  maximum  at  1898*6,  a  lower 
maximum  at  1889*3  to  1889*4,  and  a  minimum  at  1889*0.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  asserting  that  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  moves  in  like  fashion, 
a  phenomenon  on  which  observations  are  much  needed. 

The  recent  important  discovery  that  the  seed-bearing  habit  existed 
among  more  than  one  group  of  palaeozoic  vegetation  has  attracted  wide- 
spread notice.  Professor  Oliver  and  Dr.  Scott,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactiom,  include  them  in  a  distinct  class,  to  which  they  give  the 
name  Pteridospermise.  The  phylogeny  of  cycads,  a  race  now  only  ex- 
isting in  diminishing  numbers,  is  at  last  clear  in  its  main  outlines ; 
they  are  sprung  from  this  same  pteridospermous  stock,  which  in  turn 
originated  from  a  fern-like  ancestor. 

Messrs.  Wright  and  Muff,  in  a  memoir  published  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  conclude  from  British  indications  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  coast-line  of  South  Britain  is  of  Pre-glacial  age,  and 
that  Ireland  was  isolated  before  the  Glacial  period.  This  conclusion 
increases  the  difficulty  of  assuming  the  extinction  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  Ireland  during  the  maximum  extension  of  the  ice. 

A  serious  bog  slide  took  place  on  December  7  between  Frenchpark 
and  Castlerea,  Co.  Roscommon.  A  village  was  invaded,  and  a  large 
area  of  agricultural  land  submerged.  The  movement  continued  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  but  the  damage  was  principally  done  by  the  first 
onslaught. 

The  ancestry  of  the  horse  in  Miocene  and  Oligocene  times,  instead 
of  being  traceable  along  a  single  line  from  the  beginning,  is  stated  by 
Professors  Osborn,  Ewart,  and  Ridgway  to  be  referable  to  five  sources,  one 
leading  to  Neohipparion,  the  second  an  intermediate  branch,  leading 
through  protohippus  to  equus,  the  third  to  the  Upper  Miocene  Hypo- 
hippus,  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  did  not  survive  the  Miocene  period. 

A  great  number  of  bones  of  the  dodo,  the  brevipennate  parrot 
(Lopho-psittacus)  and  the  Aphanapteryx,  as  also  of  land  tortoises  and 
other  reptiles,  have  been  discovered  by  M.  Thirioux  in  a  cave  some  80C 
feet  above  sea-level  not  far  from  Port  Louis  (Mauritius). 

The  bold  proposal  of  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Parsons  at  the  British  Associa- 
tion meeting  to  bore  twelve  miles  into  the  earth  in  the  interests  of 
science  deserves  mention  if  only  because  the  engineering  difficulties 
are  not  deemed  insurmountable  by  the  author. 
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Geography. 

The  expeditions  which  have  been  exploring  Antarctica  are  now 
yielding  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  and  several  interesting  and  valuable 
preliminary  reports  have  been  given.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
South  Polar  regions  were  attacked  almost  simultaneously  by  Captain 
Scott,  the  commander  of  the  British  expedition,  from  the  New  Zealand 
quarter ;  by  Bruce,  leading  the  Scottish  expedition,  from  a  diametrically 
opposite  point ;  by  NordenskjOld,  the  Swedish  explorer,  from  the  South 
American  quarter;  and,  lastly,  by  Dr.  von  Drygalski,  directing  the 
German  expedition,  from  a  point  in  the  fourth  quadrant,  opposite  to  the 
Swedish  expedition,  having  for  his  base  Kerguelen  Island.  The  geo- 
graphical result  of  all  these  expeditions  is  to  emphasize  the  probability 
that  there  is  a  vast  irregularly  shaped  continent  extending  from  Graham's 
Land,  which  is  no  doubt  a  subaqueous  continuation  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent,  to  Wilkes  Land,  a  region  stretching  towards  South  Aus- 
tralia. The  limits  of  this  Antarctic  continent  are  embraced  by  the 
Antarctic  circle. 

Bruce,  by  a  series  of  soundings  on  a  voyage  of  5,000  miles  in  hitherto 
unexplored  waters,  confirms  the  conjecture  of  Captain  Ross,  that  there 
is  an  extensive  deep  sea  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
average  depth  of  the  water  being  2,500  fathoms. 

Nordenskjdld  has  shown  that  there  is  an  archipelago  of  islands 
bounding  Graham's  Land,  but  that  Louis  Philippe  Land  runs  into  King 
Oscar  Land  and  forms  with  Graham's  Land  a  continental  region  having 
high  mountain  peaks  and  extending  inland  into  an  ice-covered  plateau. 
In  the  course  of  explorations  scenery  of  the  grandest  description  was 
met  with,  continental  peaks  on  the  one  hand  and  bold  rocky  islands  on 
the  other  presenting  themselves  to  view,  with  a  constant  succession  of 
glaciers  and  snow-capped  promontories. 

Dr.  von  Drygalski  was  only  able  to  inspect  land  at  the  solitary  peak 
of  Gaussberg,  but  again,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  there  was  a  vast  tract 
of  inland  ice  stretching  towards  the  pole. 

Although  the  record  of  new  land  discoveries  may  seem  small,  yet 
the  expeditions  have  brought  back  a  large  number  of  exceedingly  in- 
teresting observations  on  the  climate,  geology,  and  magnetic  state  of 
the  South  Polar  regions.  On  all  sides  the  weather  appears  to  be  most 
tempestuous,  and  it  is  one  of  the  great  hindrances  to  Antarctic  discovery 
that  the  winds  and  storms  are  so  violent.  For  a  fortnight  in  May  and 
June  NordenskjGld  experienced  winds  blowing  with  an  average  velocity 
of  forty-five  miles  per  hour,  accompanied  with  very  low  temperatures. 
In  these  latitudes  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  only  10*2''  F., 
and  even  the  summer  temperature  is  on  the  average  only  28*2*'  F. 
Sometimes  there  are  rapid  and  extensive  fluctuations  of  temperature 
which  are  very  trying,  and  Bruce  records  much  fog  and  cloud.  Zoologi- 
cally there  is  great  interest  in  the  discovery  of  fossil  bones  of  vertebrate 
animals,  some  of  large  size,  and  botanically  of  abundant  remains  of 
plants,  so  that  here,  as  in  the  North  Polar  regions,  a  much  milder 
climate  must  have  prevailed  at  one  time. 

On  September  10  the  Discovery  arrived  at  Portsmouth  after  a  two 
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years'  sojourn  in  Antarctic  waters.  Commander  Scott,  who  has  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  has  been  delivering 
popular  lectures  in  all  parts  of  the  country  on  his  experiences  in  South 
Polar  regions.  Authoritative  accounts,  however,  of  the  results  of  the 
voyage  will  be  subsequently  issued  by  the  Royal  Societies. 

A  contribution  to  the  geography  of  Central  Asia  has  been  made  by 
the  publication  of  a  book  on  the  Highlands  of  Bokhara  by  V.  I.  Lipokiy. 
A  description  is  given  of  three  ranges,  namely,  those  of  Hissar,  Peter 
the  Great,  and  Alai.  Three  great  glaciers  are  described  in  detail,  and 
from  the  photographic  views  accompanying  the  description  it  is  made 
clear  that  in  earlier  times  the  glaciers  must  have  been  of  much  greater 
extent.  That  this  was  so  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  immense  mo- 
raines have  been  found  across  the  upper  valleys  together  with  other 
evidences  of  extensive  glaciation.  Peter  the  Great  range  reaches  a 
height  of  17,000  feet. 

A  Russian  traveller,  V.  T.  Novitskiy,  has  published  a  valuable  account 
of  his  journey  from  Srinagar,  over  the  Karakoram  Plateau,  through  an 
extremely  difficult  pass,  known  as  Karlikdaran,  to  Kargalyk  and  Yark- 
land  and  so  to  Russian  Turkestan.  The  Karakoram  Plateau  is  a  dreary 
and  bare  expanse,  16,000  feet  above  sea-level,  surrounded  with  mountains 
approaching  25,000  feet  in  height.  Lists  are  given  of  the  plants  and 
birds  observed,  and  several  useful  maps  are  inserted  in  the  work. 

Dr.  Stein  has  been  sent  by  the  Indian  Government  to  Turkestan,  and 
his  mission  there  has  resulted  in  some  important  and  valuable  archeeo- 
logical  discoveries.  Turkestan  is  common  ground  for  the  civilisations 
of  China,  India,  and  £urope,  and  is  a  land  of  great  historical  interest. 
Dr.  Stein  explored  and  excavated  systematically  among  the  ancient 
remains  in  the  Taklamakan,  and  he  finds  that  the  remains  discovered 
belong  to  two  periods — the  third  and  eighth  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  In  the  desert,  north  of  Niya,  a  town  buried  in  the  sand  was  laid 
bare,  of  date  290  a.d.  That  this  place  was  under  the  government  of 
Indian  rajahs  is  certain  and  confirms  the  tradition  of  an  Indian  con- 
quest. Among  other  things  an  interesting  find  was  made  of  an  Indian 
letter  bearing  upon  it  a  Chinese  and  a  Greek  seal  side  by  side.  Sites  at 
Yotkan  and  Dandan-Uiliq  and  £ndere  have  yielded  many  written  re- 
cords, but  of  later  date  than  those  of  Niya.  Important  surveys  were 
carried  out  by  Dr.  Stein  of  the  Kuen-Lun  range  which  connect  his  own 
work  with  that  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  India.  Altogether  this 
book  on  the  "  Sand-buried  Ruins  of  Khotan  **  is  a  work  no  student  of 
Buddhism  can  overlook. 

Observations  by  P.  Negris  of  an  ancient  bridge  at  Leucade  show  that 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  at  present  about  three  metres  higher  than  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Romans,  approximately  2,000  years  ago. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Giinther  also  shows  that  changes  in  coastal  level  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  since  ancient  times.  He  has 
found  here  a  mediseval  land  level  about  20  feet  below  the  present  one. 
The  coasts  were  also  lower  round  Genoa  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  And  in  the  same  way  the  Nile  delta  has  been  shown 
to  be  higher  in  classical  times  than  it  is  at  present. 

A  further  instalment  of  the  survey  of  the  Scottish  lakes,  under  the 
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direction  of  Sir  John  Murray  and  Mr.  L.  Pullar,  has  appeared  ii 
the  Geographical  Journal.  This  section  of  the  survey  treats  of  the  Taj 
drainage  area — an  area  extending  over  2,500  square  miles — and  enu 
merates  fifty-eight  lochs,  giving  details  of  their  superficial  area,  length 
volume,  maximum  depth  and  minimum  depth.  The  lochs  themselvei 
cover  altogether  an  area  of  40  square  miles,  the  most  important  o: 
them  being  Lochs  Earn,  Ericht,  Rannoch,  Tay,  and  Tummel.  Lochi 
Ericht  and  Tay  are  the  deepest  and  longest  and  have  the  greatest 
volume  of  water;  next  in  order  are  Lochs  Rannoch  and  Earn;  thi 
others  are  comparatively  small  in  length,  area,  and  volume  of  water 
Notes  on  temperature  observations,  and  a  discussion  of  the  geologica 
features  of  the  basin,  with  remarks  on  the  action  of  ice  in  the  Grea 
Ice  Age,  and  its  influence  on  the  conformation  of  the  lochs,  complete 
this  valuable  compilation. 

Meteorology. 

Professor  Hann  has  laboriously  compared  monthly  and  yearly  mean; 
of  rainfall,  pressure,  and  temperature,  for  the  fifty  years  ending  in  thi 
year  1900,  at  Stykkisholm  in  Iceland,  with  similar  factors  at  Green 
wich,  Brussels,  and  Vienna.  For  the  three  winter  months  the  Euro 
pean  stations  have  pressure  variations  opposite  in  sign  to  Iceland,  an< 
the  same  reversal  is  noticeable  to  a  slight  extent  with  rainfall  an( 
temperature.  There  is  also  a  high  probability  that  a  pressure  variatioi 
of  one  sign  at  Stykkisholm  will  be  accompanied  by  a  temperature 
variation  of  opposite  sign  at  Greenwich  and  Brussels.  Professor  Kar 
Pearson  has  likewise  traced  similar  see-saws  in  barometric  pressure 
for  stations  even  more  widely  separated.  Thus  while  one  hemisphere 
of  the  earth,  including  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia,  is  enjoyinj 
high  atmospheric  pressure  the  other  hemisphere  is  experiencing  a  lov 
pressure.  Such  widespread  fluctuations  point  to  an  extra-terrestria 
cause,  and  this  is  most  probably  to  be  found  in  the  sun.  There  is  t 
period  of  a  little  less  than  four  years  in  this  world-wide  see-saw  o 
pressure. 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer  and  Dr.  W.  J.  S.  Lockyer  have  contributed  t< 
the  Royal  Society  a  further  record  of  their  researches  into  the  variatioi 
of  atmospheric  pressure  over  the  globe.  They  also  show  that  there  ar< 
periods  of  excess  and  deficiency  of  pressure;  for  example,  when  Indii 
has  a  period  of  excess  Cordoba  has  a  deficiency,  and  vice  versd,  A  grea 
many  places  conform  to  the  India  or  Cordoba  types  of  pressure 
the  major  part  of  North  and  South  America  is  of  the  latter  type 
whilst  parts  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia  are  of  the  former  type.  At 
mospheric  pressure,  they  conclude,  has  an  undulatory  behaviour  ovei 
the  whole  extent  of  the  globe,  and  as  many  other  meteorologiea 
elements  are  dependent  on  barometric  variations  it  is  expected  tha 
certain  phases  of  weather,  notably  rainfall  and  drought,  will  exhibit  th< 
same  undulatory  behaviour. 

Professor  S.  P.  Langley  has  been  carrying  on  for  some  time  a  researcl 
on  the  variation  of  solar  heat,  and  he  is  strongly  persuaded  that  in  thi 
last  few  years  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  heat  transmitted  to  uj 
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from  the  surface  of  the  sun  due  to  a  change  in  the  transmissibility  of 
the  solar  atmosphere.  There  is  also  increasing  probability  that  the 
solar  radiation  itself  varies.  The  observation  and  measurement  of  this 
is  now  made  possible  by  the  refinements  he  has  introduced  into  instru- 
ments and  methods. 

A  very  plausible  cause  for  the  variation  of  auroras  and  magnetic 
storms  has  been  made  out  by  Sir  Norman  and  Dr.  W.  J.  S.  Lockyer. 
Following  up  their  previous  discovery  of  the  important  terrestrial 
effects  produced  by  activity  at  or  about  the  solar  poles,  they  show  that, 
when  one  or  other  of  the  poles  of  the  sun  is  turned  towards  the  earth, 
namely,  in  March  or  September,  then  there  is  a  maximum  of  magnetic 
disturbances  and  also  a  maximum  of  auroral  displays.  Hence  another 
interesting  link  between  solar  and  terrestrial  phenomena  has  been 
established  with  a  high  degree  of  probability. 

An  account  of  the  meteorological  observations  taken  in  the  Antarctic 
regions  by  H.  Arctowski,  on  board  the  Belgiea,  has  just  been  published. 
The  observations  cover  a  period  from  February  28, 1898,  to  March  14, 
1899,  and  were  taken  whilst  the  ship  was  drifting  about  in  the  pack- 
ice.  The  mean  temperature  was  14°'7  F.,  with  a  maximum  of  36®'6  F. 
on  December  27,  and  a  minimum  of  -  45'''6  F.  on  September  28.  The 
greatest  daily  variation,  amounting  to  8^*5,  was  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember ;  snow  and  rain  fell  on  280  days,  and  mist  and  fog  occurred  on 
261  days. 

Mr.  Leitch  has  observed  some  remarkably  heavy  rainfalls  in  the 
Transvaal.  In  one  instance  4*86  inches  of  rain  fell  in  one  hour,  whilst 
it  is  seldom  that  as  much  as  two  inches  in  one  hour  has  been  observed 
in  the  British  Isles. 

Rainfall  in  South  Africa  is  very  different  at  different  stations.  On 
Table  Mountain  86-8  inches  is  the  annual  average,  whilst  only  2*46 
inches  per  annum  falls  at  Port  Nolloth.  In  general  the  climate  is  drier 
the  greater  the  distance  from  the  coast,  and,  whilst  inland  north-east 
winds  and  low  pressure  bring  rain,  on  the  coast  the  reverse  holds. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Russell  is  continuing  his  valuable  work  in  collecting 
statistics  of  the  rainfall  and  evaporation  in  New  South  Wales.  There 
are  now  1,700  rain-gauges  under  his  supervision,  and  from  observations 
of  rainfall  which  he  has  studied  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
periods  of  drought  and  abundant  rain  follow  each  other  with  great 
regularity.  It  is  Mr.  Russell's  belief,  which  he  has  held  for  some 
time,  that  rainfall  is  controlled  in  great  measure  by  the  course  of  the 
moon. 

By  an  ingenious  method  Dr.  Carl  Barns  has  been  able  to  count  the 
number  of  fog  particles  in  a  given  volume  of  foggy  air.  He  provides  us 
with  the  interesting  information  that  there  are  40,000  to  250,000  fog 
particles  per  cubic  centimetre,  and  the  diameter  of  these  particles  is 
from  4  to  8  ten-thousandths  of  a  centimetre.  The  experiments  on  this 
subject  are  to  be  continued  by  the  use  of  a  photographic  method. 

Most  interesting  results  have  been  published  by  Professor  Teisserenc 
de  Bort  of  an  investigation  into  temperatures  at  different  levels  up  to 
great  heights  in  the  free  air.  The  results  are  deduced  from  a  series  of 
581  observations  extending  over  a  period  of  five  years.    The  fall  of  tem- 
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perature  as  the  height  increases  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  the 
height  being  expressed  in  metres  and  the  temperature  in  degrees 
centigrade. 

Height  0      2,000    4,000    6,000    8,000  10,000 12,000  14,000 

rp«r«««^t««« f Sammer  +130  +7-3   -  2-7   -14-8   -29-8   -46-3   -52-7   -61-3 
iemperarore|^jj^^^     +  1-9   -1-4   -10-9   -23-7   -890   -640  -57-9   -66-6 

Thus  at  a  height  of  about  12,000  metres,  or  40,000  feet,  the  tempera- 
ture ceases  to  fall,  and  this  is  true  for  both  summer  and  winter. 

Elster  and  Geitel  discovered  in  the  year  1901  that  the  atmosphere 
contains  a  radio-active  gas.  G.  C.  Simpson  gives  the  results  of  an 
investigation  into  this  radio-activity  at  Karasjok  in  Lapland,  in  lat. 
69^  N.  and  long.  25°  E.  Observations  were  taken  during  four  weeks  in 
the  winter  of  1903  at  a  time  when  the  sun  did  not  rise  above  the 
horizon  and  whilst  the  ground  was  hard  with  frost  and  covered  with 
snow.  The  radio-activity  is  much  higher  than  at  Wolfenbiittel  in 
Germany,  and  there  is  a  well-marked  periodicity.  Neither  the  height 
of  the  barometer,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  aurora,  nor  the  poten- 
tial gradient  of  the  atmosphere  seem  to  have  any  connection  with  it, 
but  the  state  of  the  sky  as  regards  clouds  has  a  very  marked  influence, 
an  overcast  sky  reducing  the  activity. 

M.  Bignon  has  been  experimenting  upon  a  method  of  preventing 
damage  to  vineyards,  etc.,  by  late  frosts.  The  method  is  to  produce 
artificial  clouds  by  burning  substances  such  as  resins,  pine,  moss,  green 
herbs,  heavy  oils,  and  the  like,  which  give  off  dense  volumes  of  smoke. 
In  1903  M.  Bignon  in  this  way  so  far  preserved  his  vineyard  from 
damage  by  frosts  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  harvest  was  saved.  This 
simple  preventive  method  might  perhaps  be  used  with  advantage  in 
England  for  the  preservation  of  fruit  crops. 

The  weather  over  the  British  Isles  has  not  presented  any  very 
remarkable  features  in  1904.  The  year  will  be  best  remembered  for 
the  quantity  of  bright  sunshine  in  the  summer  and  the  small  amount 
of  rain.  January  and  February  were  gloomy  mild  months  with 
temperature  rather  above,  and  rainfall  rather  below,  the  average ;  the 
spring  months  were  dull,  with  temperature  a  little  below  the  normal ; 
four  months  of  agreeable  summer  weather  then  followed,  with  some 
days  of  very  high  temperature  in  the  early  part  of  August ;  October 
was  variable,  and  November  presented  a  curious  change  from  a 
week  of  exceptional  mildness  to  one  of  exceptional  cold  and  frost, 
indeed  the  coldest  time  of  the  year  occurred  in  this  month ;  December 
was  characterised  by  persistent  and  severe  fogs  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month. 

Rain  fell  at  Greenwich  on  166  days,  the  total  amount  being  20*7 
inches,  which  is  less  than  the  average  of  fifty  years  by  3*83  inches. 
The  months  in  which  there  was  an  excess  of  rainfall  were  January, 
February  and  December;  all  the  other  months  were  deficient.  June 
was  the  driest  month,  with  a  rainfall  of  only  O'SS  inches  and  eight  wet 
days,  whilst  January  and  February  were  the  wettest  months,  with  a  total 
fall  of  2*5  inches  each,  and  seventeen  and  nineteen  wet  days  respectively. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  has  differed  but  little  from 
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the  average  of  fifty  years.    February  and  December  were  the  coldest 
months  and  July  was  the  hottest. 

The  terrestrial  magnetic  elements  at  Greenwich  for  the  year  1903 
were : — 

Mean  Declination      16°  19'*1  West. 

Mean  Horizontal  Force        0*1860  in  metric  units. 

Mean  Dip  6r  0'-9. 

Physics. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  atmospheric  electricity  in  recent 
times.  Judging  by  the  number  of  theories  which  have  been  propounded 
to  account  for  the  electric  field  existing  constantly  in  the  atmosphere,  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  not  at  present  any  generally  accepted  cause 
for  the  phenomena  of  which  thunderstorms  are  the  most  striking  mani- 
festation. Elster  and  Geitel  suppose  there  is  a  substance,  or  substances, 
of  a  radium-like  nature  very  widely  distributed  throughout  the  soil,  and 
that  this  substance  gives  rise  to  a  radio-active  emanation,  and  that  the 
ionisation  of  the  air  is  due  to  this.  It  is  quite  true  that  radio-activity 
is  widely  found ;  thus  water  from  deep  wells,  muds,  mineral  oils,  various 
soils,  and  many  other  sources  all  show  radio-activity,  and  the  question 
arises  whether  radio-activity  is  a  general  property  of  matter,  or  whether 
radium  is  very  widely  distributed  as  an  impurity  in  substances.  Pro- 
fessors J.  J.  Thomson  and  Schuster  incline  to  the  former  view,  and 
Professor  Thomson  has  carried  out  experiments  at  Cambridge  which 
certainly  support  his  contention.  For  example,  if  air  be  enclosed  in 
a  metal  box  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  radiation  internally  from  the 
metal  surface  easily  absorbable  by  a  thickness  of  5  centimetres  of 
air,  and  also  a  penetrating  radiation  which  is  not  easily  absorbed. 
Different  metals  behave  differently  in  these  experiments;  thus  the 
ionisation  of  the  air,  due  to  the  absorbable  radiation,  caused  by  one 
square  centimetre  of  the  metals,  lead,  tin,  aluminium  and  zinc,  is  in 
the  ratio  of  the  numbers  39,  33, 10  and  8,  whilst  the  penetrating  radia- 
tion gives  values  more  nearly  constant.  Each  metal  then  yields  a 
radiation  of  its  own  type,  the  penetrating  radiation  probably  coming 
from  without. 

So  far  then  Elster  and  Geitel's  hypothesis  is  not  without  experi- 
mental support.  Another  suggestion  advanced  by  G.  0.  Simpson  is  that 
the  sun  may  be  emitting  the  a  and  j3  rays  of  radium  and  that  these 
penetrate  our  atmosphere.  The  positive  a  rays  are  more  easily  absorbed 
than  the  negative  j3  rays,  hence  the  upper  layers  of  the  atmosphere 
become  positively  and  the  lower  layers  negatively  electrified.  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  points  out  that  such  an  hypothesis  would  account  for 
tropical  thunderstorms  owing  to  the  deviation  of  the  positive  charges 
towards  the  tropics  by  the  earth's  magnetic  field.  To  this  hypothesis 
we  may  add  that,  if  the  sun  emits  a  and  j3  rays  which  are  able  to  reach 
the  earth,  the  accompanying  y  rays  must  also  reach  the  earth,  and  in 
their  passage  through  the  atmosphere  ionise  the  air.  This  may  then  be 
the  constant  source  of  the  ionisation  of  the  air. 

No  discovery  of  modern  times,  if  it  be  a  discovery  and  not  an  illusion, 
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has  afforded  so  much  controversy  as  the  N  rays  of  M.  Blondlot.  In 
determining  the  velocity  of  ROntgen  rays  Blondlot  observed  apparently 
a  new  kind  of  radiation  which  he  called  N  rays  after  the  initial  letter 
of  the  place,  Nancy,  where  he  was  working.  These  rays  are  said  to  be 
emitted  by  an  Auer  or  Nernst  lamp,  by  flints  which  have  been  exposed 
for  a  long  time  to  the  sun's  rays,  by  a  strained  metal,  and  by  the  nervous 
system  of  an  animal.  The  method  of  detecting  them  consists  in  ob- 
serving the  brightening  of  a  source  of  light  under  the  action  of  the  rays 
— such  a  light,  for  example,  as  a  small  spark,  a  platinum  plate  at  dull 
red  heat,  or  a  phosphorescent  screen.  It  is  claimed  that  photographs  of 
these  heightened  effects  of  a  source  of  light  have  been  obtained  which 
prove  the  existence  of  the  rays  objectively.  The  rays  pass  through 
aluminium  freely  but  are  stopped  by  a  very  thin  layer  of  water.  They 
can  be  stored  in  such  materials  as  quartz,  Iceland-spar  and  fluor-spar, 
and  are  only  emitted  again  from  these  substances  very  slowly.  By 
means  of  aluminium  lenses  and  prisms  the  rays  have  been  refracted, 
and  refractive  indices  varying  from  1*04  to  1-86  have  been  found.  The 
wave-lengths  have  been  measured  by  two  independent  methods,  viz.^ 
by  means  of  a  diffraction  grating  and  by  Newton's  rings,  and  the  rays 
appear  to  be  of  much  shorter  wave-length  than  the  waves  of  violet 
light. 

Still  another  type  of  radiation  has  been  discovered  by  M.  Blondlot, 
named  by  him  Ni  rays.  They  occur  in  the  spectrum  of  the  N  rays,  and 
have  the  property  of  diminishing  the  intensity  of  a  source  of  light.  In 
general  they  behave  oppositely  to  the  N  rays. 

M.  Gharpentier  has  studied  the  emission  of  N  rays  by  living  animals, 
and  states  that  they  are  given  off  by  man,  rabbits,  frogs  and  other  ani- 
mate creatures,  the  source  of  them  being  apparently  the  nerve  centres. 
He  finds  that  N  rays  intensify  the  sensation  of  smell,  and  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  ear  under  their  influence  is  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Nj  rays  produce  opposite  physiological  effects.  Lastly,  M. 
Lambert  finds  that  N  rays  are  evolved  during  the  action  of  ferments. 

And  thus  these  French  experimenters  since  the  discovery  of  N  rays  on 
February  3, 1903,  have  accumulated  and  recorded  in  no  less  than  sixty- 
five  papers  a  mass  of  observations  of  a  most  remarkable  kind. 

But  when  we  leave  French  soil  we  appear  to  leave  both  N  and  Ni 
rays  behind.  The  emphatic  testimony  of  A.  A.  C.  Swinton,  J.  B.  Burke, 
Lord  Rayleigh,  Professor  McKendrick  and  W.  Colquhoun  in  England,  of 
Professors  Rubens  and  0.  Lummer  in  Germany,  and  of  C.  C.  Schenck  in 
America,  is  that  they  cannot  find  them,  although  they  have  scrupulously 
followed  the  methods  of  the  discoverer.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore, 
that  what  the  French  observers  say  they  have  seen  is  some  obscure 
physiological  illusion  due  to  some  peculiarity  of  vision  not  yet  under- 
stood. To  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  N 
rays.  Professor  R.  W.  Wood  suggests  that  an  experimenter  from  both 
camps  should  meet,  and  that  they  should  conduct,  side  by  side,  experi- 
ments to  decide  the  question,  a  method  which  yielded  most  satisfactory 
results  in  a  controversy  on  electric  convection  between  M.  Cr^mieu  and 
Mr.  Pender. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on  radium  and  radio-activity. 
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Some  discussion  has  taken  placfe  on  the  nature  of  the  y  rays  emitted  by 
radium,  which  according  to  Rutherford  are  of  an  ethereal  kind  of  the 
R6ntgen  type.  The  generation  of  these  rays  was  held  by  some  authori- 
ties .to  be  due  to  the  bombardment  of  the  /3  negatively  charged  particles 
against  contiguous  parts  of  its  own  mass  of  radium,  just  as  the  striking 
of  a  kathode  ray  against  a  solid  generates  B5ntgen  rays.  A  more  plaus- 
ible theory  is  that  the  y  rays  arise  from  the  violent  ethereal  disturbance 
set  up  by  the  expulsion  of  the  fi  ray,  and  in  support  of  this  view  Ruther- 
ford has  brought  forward  some  experimental  evidence.  On  the  other 
hand,  Paschen  disputed  the  Rdntgen-like  nature  of  the  y  rays  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  observed  that  they  carried  with  them  a  negative 
charge.  This  contention,  however,  falls  to  the  ground,  for  Professor  J.  A. 
McClelland  has  proved  by  means  of  careful  experiments  that  no  charge 
is  carried  by  y  rays,  and  A.  S.  Eve  has  shown  that  what  Paschen  ob- 
served was  a  secondary  radiation,  due  to  y  rays,  which  consists  of  an 
expulsion  of  negatively  charged  particles  from  a  surface  acted  upon  by 
the  y  rays. 

Curie  and  Sagnac  have  demonstrated  that,  when  R5ntgen  rays 
strike  against  a  metal,  the  metal  then  emits  negatively  charged  par- 
ticles and  acquires  a  positive  charge.  This  observation,  then,  supports 
Rutherford's  view  of  the  Rdntgen-like  nature  of  y  rays. 

Speculations  have  been  submitted  and  discussed  as  to  the  life-his- 
tory of  radium  itself.  Is  it  a  disintegration  product  or  a  synthetic  pro- 
duct ?  Professor  Rutherford  supposes  it  is  derived  from  the  element 
uranium.  His  latest  researches  give  us  a  more  extended  view  of  the 
disintegration  theory ;  thus  from  the  radium  emanation  a  deposit  is 
left  which  by  dissolution  in  sulphuric  acid  can  be  separated  into  two 
parts,  one  called  Radium  D  and  the  other  Radium  E,  the  former  giving 
off  /3  rays  and  the  latter  a  rays  only.  Radium  £  deposits  itself  from 
solution  on  a  plate  of  bismuth,  and  from  this  and  other  considerations 
it  is  regarded  as  the  element  polonium.  Radium  D,  in  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Rutherford,  is  radio-active  lead. 

It  would  be  an  omission  in  treating  of  the  progress  of  physical 
science  during  the  year  not  to  mention  the  issue  of  Professor  J.  J. 
Thomson's  little  book  on  '<  Electricity  and  Matter."  This  fascinating 
work,  which  is  the  substance  of  six  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  in 
America,  is  full  of  novel  and  far-reaching  suggestions  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  electricity  and  of  matter.  In  brief  we  have  the  view  brought 
before  us,  as  the  outcome  of  experimental  research,  that  electricity 
and  matter  are  both  manifestations  of  the  ether ;  and  that  the  mass  of 
a  body  is  the  mass  of  the  ether  enclosed  within  the  tubes  of  electric 
force  proceeding  from  the  electrons  composing  that  body.  And  it  fol- 
lows that  the  momentum  and  kinetic  energy  of  bodies  is  the  momentum 
and  kinetic  energy  of  the  ether.  Among  the  most  important  points 
which  are  raised  in  this  book  is  the  idea,  originally  one  of  the  specula- 
tions of  Faraday,  that  light  is  a  tremor  propagated  along  an  electric 
tube  of  force,  and  that  these  electric  tubes  of  force  are  not  simply  the 
mathematician's  lines  of  stress  in  the  medium,  but  are  to  be  treated  as 
real  filaments  ramifying  through  the  ether,  the  filaments  themselves 
being  probably  vortical  motions  in  the  ether.    The  constitution  of  the 
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chemical  atom  and  the  nature  of  radio-activity  are  discussed  with 
surprising  power  and  originality. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  how  the  attention  of  physicists  has 
been  concentrated  very  largely  on  the  absorbing  subject  of  radiations, 
radio-activity,  the  nature  of  electricity,  and  the  connection  of  electricity 
with  matter.  There  have  been  many  researches  in  other  branches  of 
physics,  which,  however,  have  not  attracted  so  much  attention. 

Dr.  Heusler  has  produced  an  alloy  of  three  non-magnetic  metals — 
aluminium,  copper  and  manganese — which  together  yield  a  highly 
magnetic  combination.  He  shows  that  the  copper  plays  no  im- 
portant part  in  this  effect,  but  that  the  addition  of  increasing  quan- 
tities of  aluminium,  up  to  one  atom  of  aluminium  for  each  atom  of 
manganese,  improves  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  alloy.  Remember- 
ing the  well-known  fact  that  iron,  an  intensely  magnetic  metal,  when 
alloyed  with  manganese  becomes  non-magnetic,  and  the  less  well- 
known  fact  that  iron  alloyed  with  aluminium  becomes  still  more 
highly  magnetic  than  when  pure,  we  see  that  we  have  a  set  of  facts  for 
which  there  is  at  present  no  explanation  and  for  which  neither  chemist 
nor  physicist  has  a  theory. 

Maxwell's  mathematical  theory  of  the  electrical  nature  of  light 
requires  the  square  of  the  refractive  index  of  a  material  to  be  propor- 
tional to  its  dielectric  constant.  Rubens  has  obtained  an  experimental 
confirmation  of  this  theory  if  the  wave-lengths  of  the  light  employed 
are  very  long.  He  has  obtained  exceedingly  long  infra-red  waves  by 
repeated  reflections  from  a  metal  surface,  and  with  such  waves  there  is 
complete  agreement  with  Maxwell's  law. 

And  still  another  consequence  of  Maxwell's  electro-magnetic  theory 
of  light  has  received  experimental  verification  at  the  hands  of  Professor 
Poynting.  He  has  obtained  evidence  that  light  not  only  exerts  a  pres- 
sure when  it  falls  normally  on  a  substance,  but  also  that  there  is  a 
tangential  component  when  the  light  is  obliquely  incident  on  an  ab- 
sorbing surface.  In  this  way  he  is  able  to  get  the  mechanical  rotation 
of  a  little  mill,  constructed  of  delicately  poised  vanes,  simply  by  the 
impact  of  light  upon  them. 

Electrotechnics. 

The  Metropolitan  and  District  Railways  of  London  will  very  soon 
have  their  electrical  equipment  complete,  and  then  electricity  will  have 
established  itself  as  the  universal  motive  power  on  the  subterranean 
railways  of  the  metropolis.  As  much  electric  power  will  here  be  in  use 
as  in  all  the  existing  electric  tramways  of  Great  Britain.  For  the 
two  railways  mentioned  above  a  large  generating  station  is  provided  at 
Lot's  Road,  Chelsea;  sixty  trains  consisting  of  420  cars  are  being  built, 
more  than  half  of  them  being  of  Continental  manufacture.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  quicker  service  than  the  steam  service  will  be  in  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  all  is  in  working  order. 

Fatal  accidents  have  occurred  on  the  electrically  worked  sections  of 
the  North-Eastern  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railways  due  to  the 
third  live  rail,  and  only  extraordinary  care  and  foresight  will  prevent 
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more  fatal  accidents  so  long  as  this  system  is  in  existence.  It  seems 
imperative  that  the  live  rail  should  be  displaced  by  a  safer  method  of 
supplying  current  to  the  trains,  and  opinion  is  in  favour  of  substituting 
for  direct  current  a  high  tension  single  phase  alternating  current 
through  a  wire  out  of  reach  of  passengers  and  railway  men,  and  it  is 
said  this  could  be  done  with  safety  and  economy. 

High-speed  electric  railway  schemes,  of  which  much  was  heard 
a  year  or  two  ago,  are  at  present  in  abeyance.  In  Italy  the  development 
of  electric  railways  has  made  great  progress.  Five  lengths  of  railways 
besides  numerous  suburban  lines  are  in  operation,  so  that  altogether 
about  320  miles  of  track  are  supplied  with  electric  power. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  a 
scheme  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Bennett  for  the  electrification  of 
railways  in  England.  His  suggestion  is  to  map  out  the  country  into 
areas  of  electric  supply,  each  of  900  square  miles,  and  in  this  way  a 
small  saving  over  steam  locomotion  could  be  effected.  In  populous 
areas  like  Lancashire,  however,  a  large  saving  could  be  made  if  the 
railway  companies  would  combine  together  and  derive  power  from  a 
central  station.  Traffic  would  also  be  expedited  and  travellers  would 
be  provided  with  a  more  rapid  and  frequent  service. 

It  is  recognised  on  all  hands  that  electric  lighting  will  receive  its 
next  impetus  from  an  invention  for  the  improvement  of  existing  lamps 
which  at  present  are  far  from  economical.  A  step  in  this  direction  has 
been  taken  by  Steinmetz,  who  has  been  developing  an  arc  lamp  in 
which  the  usual  carbon  pencils  are  replaced  by  a  rod  of  copper  and  a 
block  of  magnetite.  Carbon  cannot  be  used  successfully  for  long-life 
lamps,  and  some  other  substance  is  requisite.  The  conditions  such  a 
substance  should  fulfil  are  that  it  should  be  a  good  conductor  when  solid, 
the  vapours  it  gives  off  also  good  conductors,  and  itself  incombustible, 
its  spectrum  of  high  brilliancy,  and  the  light  a  pure  white.  When 
magnetite  is  employed  as  the  negative  electrode  for  an  arc  lamp  with  a 
large  copper  positive  electrode  to  carry  off  the  heat,  there  is  promise  of 
the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  and  this  lamp  has  the  peculiar  quality 
of  emitting  its  light  from  the  arc  and  not  from  its  electrodes. 

Trials  of  the  Pollak-Virag  high-speed  telegraph  have  been  made  in 
Austria  (where  it  was  invented),  in  Gtermany,  and  in  England,  and  there 
is  every  probability  of  its  successful  development  into  a  commercially 
useful  system.  The  astonishing  speed  of  45,000  words  an  hour  has 
been  attained. 

The  Paulsen  telegraphone  is  only  making  slow  advances  in  every- 
day use,  but  subscribers  are  beginning  to  see  the  advantage  of  attach- 
ing it  to  their  telephones,  so  that  a  record  of  a  message  may  be  secured 
in  their  absence. 

Chemistry. 

The  interest  in  radio-activity  still  continues,  and  it  is  evident 
that  only  the  fringe  of  a  great  subject  has  yet  been  touched.  Among 
recent  additions  it  may  be  noted  that  the  products  of  the  disinte- 
gration of  radium  and  its  congeners  are  shown  to  have  a  transient 
existence— at  all  events  until  the  final  stage  is  reached — daring  which 
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they  behave  in  every  way  like  ordinary  elements,  but,  after  an  interval 
which  varies  in  different  cases,  they  pass  on  without  warning  to  the 
subsequent  stage.  Thus  radium,  according  to  Rutherford,  of  Montreal, 
throws  off  in  the  first  instance  an  a  particle,  positively  charged,  which 
travels  with  a  very  high  velocity.  A  gaseous  emanation  remains  which 
can  be  condensed  by  the  cold  of  liquid  air ;  this  throws  off  another  a 
particle,  leaving  what  he  calls  radium  A,  still  positively  charged.  The 
subsequent  stages  are  radium  B,  C,  D  and  £,  which  differ  in  that 
radium  £,  which  may  be  identical  with  Marckwald's  radio-tellurium, 
and  with  polonium,  gives  off  only  a  particles ;  B  and  D  discharge  only 
/3  or  negatively-charged  particles,  while  C  gives  both  kinds  together 
with  BOntgen  rays. 

It  now  appears  to  be  established  that  helium  is  obtainable  from 
radium  as  the  ultimate  form  into  which  it  splits  up,  though  the  quan- 
tity produced  is  extremely  small,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  0*1  cubic 
centimetre  in  sixty  days  from  50  milligrams  of  radium  bromide. 

The  duration  of  the  several  products  varies  enormously;  thus  the 
emanation  from  thorium  lasts  for  no  more  than  eighty-seven  seconds, 
the  first  product  expelled  from  radium  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  the  emanation  itself  for  several  days.  The  metal  radium  is 
roughly  calculated  to  endure  for  1,300  years,  and  thorium  and  uranium 
for  lO'  years.  The  question  thus  arises  whether  any  of  the  so-called 
elements  are  really  unalterable.  If  not,  then  the  universe  exists  by 
virtue  of  a  relation  which  cannot  continue,  and  unless  some  construc- 
tive process  is  at  work  aggregating  the  disrupted  particles  into  fresh 
combinations,  it  is  passing  from  a  state  of  which  we  know  nothing  to 
another  equally  unknown. 

The  Hon.  R.  J.  Strutt  has  found  traces  of  radio-activity  in  the 
ferruginous  deposit  of  the  King's  spring  at  Bath,  and  also  in  the  residue 
obtained  from  the  water  on  evaporation.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Buxton 
waters,  but  not  in  those  of  Cheltenham. 

Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney  computes  the  fiow  of  helium  into  the  atmo- 
sphere from  mineral  springs  at  from  3,000  to  6,000  times  as  much  as 
that  which  is  returned  to  the  earth  by  the  solvent  action  of  rain.  The 
conclusion  is  that  helium  must  escape  from  the  atmosphere  at  a  rate 
equivalent  to  the  influx. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  a  translation  of  Mende- 
l^eff's  work,  "A  Chemical  Conception  of  the  Ether,"  has  recently  appeared, 
wherein  problems  of  the  universe  are  discussed  with  much  originality. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  discover  whether  uranium,  initially  free 
from  radium,  acquires  a  charge  of  that  element  in  course  of  time.  No 
success  has  followed  the  endeavour  to  turn  bromine  into  iodine  by 
radio-active  influence,  but  the  mere  fact  that  such  an  experiment  has 
been  tried  is  an  indication  of  the  present  trend  of  thought. 

An  important  means  of  separating  the  rarer  gaseous  elements  from 
the  atmosphere  has  been  discovered  by  Sir  J.  Dewar,  who  finds  that 
cocoa-nut  charcoal,  cooled  by  liquid  air,  has  greatly  enhanced  powers 
of  occlusion.  It  is,  in  fact,  easy  to  exhaust  a  bulb  in  this  way  from 
atmospheric  pressure  to  the  ordinary  radiometer  vacuum  by  attaching 
to  it  a  side  tube  containing  charcoal  cooled  externally  by  liquid  air. 
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*  By  a  process  of  fractionation  the  gases  can  be  removed  in  succession 
in  the  order  of  their  boiling  points. 

Three  new  elements,  berzelium,  carolinium,  and  ''new  thorium,** 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Baskerville,  but  confirmation  has 
not  yet  been  obtained. 

The  International  Committee  on  atomic  weights,  which  now  includes 
Professor  Moissan  among  its  members,  issued  its  annual  list  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  but  with  few  exceptions  it  is  unchanged  from  the 
previous  issue.  Caesium  is  now  given  as  139*1  (H  =  1)  or  139*9  (O  »  16), 
and  cerium  as  139*2  (H  »  1)  or  140*26  (O  =  16).  Attention  is  drawn  to 
the  confusion  likely  to  arise  from  the  duplication  of  the  table,  and  a 
strong  effort  is  being  made  to  refer  all  atomic  weights  to  the  basis  of 
O  =  16. 

From  the  experiments  of  W.  A.  Bone  and  W.  E.  Stockings  it  appears 
that  the  slow  combustion  of  hydrocarbons  (methane,  ethane,  etc.)  at  low 
temperatures  begins  with  the  entry  of  hydroxyl  atoms,  and  that  there 
is  no  preferential  combustion  of  hydrogen  or  carbon.  Ethyl  alcohol  has 
been  detected  in  the  case  of  ethane,  and  such  bodies  as  formaldehyde 
and  acetaldehyde  are  produced  in  general,  the  final  products  being,  of 
course,  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  presence  of  formaldehyde  in  the 
air  is  thus  hinted  at,  and  is  said  to  have  been  established  by  direct  tests. 

The  applications  of  the  phase  rule  are  now  so  numerous  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  explain  the  conditions  of  chemical  equilibrium  on 
thermodynamic  principles,  instead  of  by  the  molecular  theory,  and 
even  to  apply  it  to  chemical  combination,  without  reference  to  atoms 
and  molecules. 

In  organic  chemistry  the  rate  of  progress  is  so  great  that  attention 
can  only  be  called  in  this  place  to  the  synthetical  formation  of  terpinol 
and  terpin  by  W.  H.  Perkin,  who  has  employed  Grignard's  reagent 
(derived  by  the  action  of  magnesium  on  methyl  iodide  and  similar 
haloids)  for  the  purpose. 

Further  indications  that  the  so-called  vitalised  products  are  within 
reach  of  synthesis  in  the  laboratory  are  given  by  the  artificial  formation 
of  polypeptides,  or  aggregations  of  amino-acids,  such  as  are  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  proteids. 

The  Biological  Sciences. 

The  discovery  of  the  Okapi  in  the  Sunliki  forest  of  Central  Africa 
has  been  followed  by  the  finding  of  a  remarkable  bush-pig  belonging  to 
an  undescribed  species  of  the  family  Suidse  in  the  same  locality. 

From  Sumatra  and  from  some  of  the  smaller  islands  near  it  no 
fewer  than  seventy  new  mammals  have  been  described  by  an  American 
writer;  the  most  interesting  being  a  small  gibbon  and  a  proboscis 
monkey.  Many  of  the  others  are  merely  local  races  of  species  already 
well  known  elsewhere.  A  rare  agouti-like  rodent,  Dincmys,  hitherto 
known  from  a  single  specimen  found  in  Peru  as  long  ago  as  1873,  has 
been  rediscovered,  and  several  specimens  have  lived  for  some  time  in 
captivity. 

Nearer  home,  the  careful  examination  of  certain  of  the  common 
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types  of  our  British  mammals  has  resulted  in  the  last  few  years  in  the 
discovery  of  a  number  of  well-marked  local  races,  one  or  two  of  which 
deserve  the  rank  of  species.  The  latest  of  such  to  be  described  is  a  vole 
found  in  the  Orkney  Islands  and  in  some  of  the  Shetlands,  which  has 
been  accorded  the  name  Microtus  orcaderuis.  Similarly  the  vole  in- 
habiting Skomer  Island  ofiE  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire  has  been 
distinguished  subspeciiically. 

During  the  past  year  the  common  kite  has  in  all  probability  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  breeding  species  in  the  British  Islands.  For  this  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  unscrupulous  rapacity  of  certain  dealers  in  rare 
birds'  eggs,  and  to  the  folly  of  *'  collectors  "  who  purchase  specimens  from 
them. 

Several  convictions,  however,  have  been  obtained  during  the  past 
twelve  months  against  persons  charged  with  shooting  or  with  robbing 
the  nests  of  some  of  our  rarer  native  birds. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  gift  by  King  Carlos  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  deep-sea  fishes  from  the  coast  of  Portugal  to  the  British 
Museum.  Many  new  fishes  both  from  the  deep  sea  and  from  shallow 
waters  have  been  described  from  Japan,  those  most  noteworthy  are 
perhaps  certain  lampreys  and  a  new  chimseroid  or  ''sea-cat." 

The  Japanese  seas  are  also  the  home  of  numerous  species  of  the 
beautiful  siliceous  sponges,  of  which  Venus*s  flower-basket  is  a  familiar 
example.    Professor  Ijima  is  engaged  on  a  monographic  account  of  them. 

The  Antarctic  expedition  has  brought  back  a  quantity^ of  material 
which,  when  worked  out  by  specialists,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  interest 
to  zoologists,  and  may  help  to  determine  whether  the  alleged  close  re- 
semblance between  the  marine  fauna  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Seas 
really  exists.  Further,  the  members  of  the  expedition  have  obtained 
much  information  concerning  the  natural  history  of  the  penguins  and 
other  creatures  which  inhabit  the  far  south. 

Needham  and  Comstock  have  published  an  important  paper  on  the 
venation  of  the  wings  of  dragon-flies,  showing  how  the  nerves  which 
serve  to  support  the  delicate  membrane  obey  mechanical  laws  in  their 
arrangement. 

The  "Mission  Pavie"  has  made  important  additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  fauna  of  the  French  possessions  in  Indo-China,  whilst  further 
interesting  articles  have  been  issued  in  connection  with  Professor  Herd- 
man's  "Report  on  the  Ceylon  Pearl  Fisheries,"  especially  in  connection 
with  the  parasitic  worms  which  cause  the  development  of  the  structures 
we  know  as  pearls  in  the  oysters. 

Important  advances  continue  to  be  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  affinities  of  the  fossil  plants.  It  has  now  been  definitely 
ascertained  that  true  seed-bearing  plants  akin  to  existing  cycads  existed 
as  early  in  geological  times  as  the  Carboniferous  period. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  has  published  an  English  edition  of 
Schimper's  splendid  work  on  Plant  G^graphy,  a  work  which  must 
prove  a  starting-point  for  studies  on  the  relationships  of  plants  to  their 
environment  and  their  powers  of  adjustment  to  their  surroundings. 
So  much  interest  attaches  to  this  department  of  plant  physiology  that 
two  laboratories,  especially  devoted  to  the  study  of  such  phenomena. 
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have  been  established  in  the  Western  hemisphere— one  of  these,  the 
Carnegie  Desert  Laboratory  in  Mexico,  the  other  in  Jamaica,  ^4iere 
the  United  States  Government  have  been  given  facilities  for  this 
purpose,  which  unfortunately  our  own  Government  have  not  them- 
selves undertaken. 

A  long-cherished  theory,  that  the  spines  of  cactus  plants  are  de- 
veloped as  a  defence  against  the  attacks  of  predacious  animals,  has  been 
assailed  by  Darbishire,  who  believes  that  they  serve  rather  as  a  shade 
or  umbrella  over  the  openings  of  the  ^'stomata,"  and  so  prevent  the  too 
rapid  transpiration  of  water  into  the  dry  air  in  which  these  plants 
flourish. 

The  hitherto  unsolved  problem,  as  to  why  one  parasitic  plant  should 
almost  invariably  restrict  itself  to  one  species  of  host-plant,  has  now 
been  resolved.  It  is  found  that  the  relationship  is  purely  chemotactic, 
that  is,  that  the  parasite  is  attracted  by  some  chemical  substance 
special  to  the  plant  attacked. 

The  efforts  made  by  scientific  men  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
life  in  various  tropical  countries  have  been  noted  here  in  previous 
years,  and  are  already  bearing  good  fruit,  especially  in  Egypt  and  West 
Africa ;  in  fact  a  member  of  the  Malarial  Fever  Commission  is  reported 
to  have  said  lately  that  in  the  future  West  Africa  may  become  a  health 
resort  like  Las  Palmas. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  country  has  been  invaded  by  a  curious 
disease  which  attacks  workers  in  mines  and  has  threatened  to  become 
epidemic  in  some  mining  districts.  This  ** miner's  disease"  is  due  to 
a  small  parasitic  worm,  AnkyloHoma  duodenaU,  which  thrives  in  the  damp 
warm  air  of  deep  coal-mines. 

The  importance  of  fresh  air  has  received  strong  support  in  an 
interesting  way  from  experiments  that  are  being  conducted  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  London,  where  a  number  of  tropical  animals  and 
birds,  hitherto  kept  in  artificially  warmed  '*  houses,"  have  been  exposed 
in  open-air  cages  to  the  English  climate  with  very  beneficial  results. 
A  large  aviary  containing  a  number  of  brightly  coloured  parrots  presents 
an  animated  and  attractive  appearance,  and  although  the  cold  can  be 
felt  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  birds  are  healthy  and  happy  even  with 
the  thermometer  but  little  above  freezing-point. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  skin  of  certain  animals  which  have 
pigmented  hairs,  such  as  guinea-pigs,  yields  a  ferment-like  substance, 
tyrosinase,  which  introduced  into  other  animals  can  act  on  the  tyrosin 
in  their  bodies*  and  produce  a  pigment  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
animals  from  which  it  was  taken. 

The  distinguished  French  physiologist  Marey,  who  added  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  blood  circulation  and  the  mechanism  of  the  heart- 
beat, has  died  during  the  year. 

J.  Reginald  Ashworth. 


ART,  DRAMA  AND  MUSIC. 

I.  ART. 

After  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Watts,  of  whom  a  full  biographical 
notice  will  be  found  in  our  Obituary  for  July,  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting event  in  the  Art  world  was  the  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  into  the  administration  of  the  Chantrey  Fund.  This 
has  been  dealt  with  on  page  149  of  our  English  History,  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  Committee  consisted — besides  Lord  Crewe 
as  Chairman— of  Lords  Carlisle  (himself  an  artist),  Killanin,  Lytton, 
Newton  and  Ribblesdale.  Legislation  would  be  required  to  carry  out 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee designed  to  secure  that  the  Chantrey  Collection  should  become 
more  adequately  representative  of  British  Art,  and  it  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Royal  Academy  would  press  for  such  legislation,  or, 
if  not,  whether  the  Government  would  initiate  it  on  their  own  account 

One  reform  of  the  procedure  of  the  Royal  Academy  came  into  force 
during  the  year.  Until  1903  any  member  of  the  Academy  could  exhibit 
eight  works  at  the  summer  exhibition,  and  any  non-member  was 
allowed  to  submit  the  same  number.  By  the  rules  that  came  into 
force  in  1904  members  were  allowed  to  exhibit  only  six  works,  and  non- 
members  to  submit  but  three.  It  was  supposed  that  the  reduction  of 
the  non-members'  privileges  would  make  the  duties  of  the  Selecting 
Committee  far  less  arduous  than  before,  but  this  supposition  was  not 
borne  out  by  the  figures  published  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition.  The 
submitted  works  were  certainly  fewer  than  in  1903  (11,162  compared 
with  13,653),  but  the  reduction  was  relatively  unimportant,  and  made 
little  difference  to  the  work  of  the  Selecting  Committee.  Of  the  11,162 
pictures,  etc.,  submitted  8,444  were  at  once  rejected  and  2,602  placed  in 
the  "doubtful"  class.  Thirteen  were  declared  inadmissible  and  103 
were  accepted.  All  the  accepted  works  were  of  course  allotted  places 
in  the  exhibition,  as  well  as  1,537  from  the  "doubtful "  class,  and  201 
pictures  or  pieces  of  sculpture  by  members.  The  Hanging  Committee 
for  paintings  was  composed  of  Mr.  Luke  Fildes,  Mr.  Marcus  Stone,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Yeames  and  Sir  £rnest  Waterlow.  Sculpture  was  arranged  by 
Mr.  G.  Frampton,  the  water-colours,  miniatures,  engravings  and  etchings 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth,  and  the  architectural  drawings  by  Sir  Aston 
Webb.  In  January  three  new  Associates  were  chosen,  Mr.  Frank 
Brangwyn,  Mr.  C.  W.  Furse  (who  died  a  few  months  after  his  election), 
and  Mr.  H  A.  Pegram. 

The  summer  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  strong  in  por- 
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traitnre.  Mr.  Orchardson  in  his  '*Sir  Samuel  Montagu,"  and  Mr. 
Sargent  in  his  "Mrs.  Wertheimer,"  were  both  at  their  best,  and  Mr. 
Furse  in  his  "Diana  of  the  Uplands"  (a  portrait  of  the  artist's  wife) 
showed  fresh  evidence  of  those  great  gifts  of  which  unhappily  the  fuller 
harvest  was  to  be  unreaped.  The  subject  pictures  that  are  supposed  to 
be  the  chief  popular  attractions  at  Burlington  House  were  few  and  re- 
latively inconspicuous,  but  the  exhibition  nevertheless  was  visited  by 
some  25,000  more  people  than  in  1903.  The  sales  were  below  the 
average  of  the  past  decade,  probably  owing  to  the  general  shortness  of 
money,  and  most  of  the  works  disposed  of  were  small  and  low  priced. 
The  Chantrey  Trustees  purchased  two  paintings,  Mr.  G.  Napier  Hemy's 
"  London  River"  (l,000i.)  and  Mr.  Arthur  Wardle's  "Fate"  (315^);  and 
one  piece  of  sculpture,  Mr.  H.  A.  Pegram*8  marble  group  "Sibylla 
Fatidica,"  which  had  been  shown  in  plaster  at  Burlington  House  as  far 
back  as  1891.  The  sales  at  the  Royal  Academy  also  included  "An 
Allegory"  (1,600^.),  by  Mr.  8.  J.  Solomon  ;  "Twins,"  by  Mr.  Walter  Hunt 
(2201.);  "Gleams  of  Light  on  Troubled  Waters"  (300^),  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Fuller ;  "  Finis,"  by  Mr.  J.  Seymour  Lucas  (176/.) ;  "  Pro  Patria"  (260/.), 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Gandy ;  "An  Autumn  Morning"  (210/.),  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Parton;  "A  Critical  Moment:  Smugglers  Surprised"  (300/.),  by  Mr.  G. 
E.  Robertson;  "The  Birch,  the  Rowan  and  the  Pine,  Aviemore"  (660/.X 
by  Mr.  J.  MacWhirter;  "Vox  Populi"  (600/.),  by  Mr.  E.  Blair  Leighton  ; 
"The  Dancing  Lesson"  (260/.),  by  Mr.  A  C.  Cooke;  "Contentment" 
(200/.),  by  Mr.  Walter  Hunt ;  "A  Sunny  Shore  "  (400/.),  by  Mr.  Lionel  P. 
Smythe;  "Der  Alte  Fritz"  (157/.  10».),  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Gow  ;  "To  Gallant 
Speech  and  Bearing  a  Fair  Ear  Bendeth  Low"  (275/.),  by  Mr.  J.  H.  F. 
Bacon;  "The  Greeting"  (420/.),  by  Mr.  Walter  Langley ;  "A  Lady  in 
Black"  (210/.),  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Dugdale ;  and  "Pluto's  Messenger"  (420/.), 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey. 

At  the  winter  exhibition  at  Burlington  House  the  principal  feature 
was  a  collection  of  the  works  of  Lawrence.  Some  of  his  best  portraits, 
among  them  "The  Countess  Qower  and  Child,"  the  "Master  Lambton" 
and  the  "Pope  Pius  the  Seventh"  (from  the  Windsor  Castle  collection), 
were  included,  as  well  as  a  number  of  drawings,  and  the  exhibition 
upon  the  whole  fairly  illustrated  the  achievements  of  an  artist  who,  if 
not  great,  at  all  events  was  accomplished  and  dexterous  in  a  high 
degree.  Another  feature  of  the  winter  exhibition  was  a  fine  collection 
of  bronzes,  chiefly  Italian,  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

In  January  the  New  Gallery  was  occupied  by  the  International 
Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers,  which  had  held  no  exhibi- 
tion since  1901.  M.  Rodin,  the  lately  elected  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Society,  came  from  Paris  specially  to  be  present  on  the 
Varnishing  Day  and  on  the  night  of  the  opening  reception.  The  walls 
of  some  of  the  rooms  of  the  New  Gallery  were  re-hung  for  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  experiment  was  tried  of  using  white  as  a  background  for 
pictures.  The  decorative  effect  was  excellent,  but  the  white  walls  were 
not  to  the  taste  of  some  of  the  artists  whose  works  were  hung  upon 
them,  and  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  was  followed  by  dissension 
and  by  several  resignations  of  members.  In  the  exhibition  itself 
interest  centred  in  the  work    of   the   past   and  present  presidents. 
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Whistler  was  represented  by  his  famous  "  Symphony  in  White  "  (shown 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1867),  by  an  unfinished  portrait  '*  Rose  et  Or" 
and  by  the  beautiful  ''Valparaiso"  ;  and  M.  Rodin  by  several  pieces  of 
sculpture.  Pre-eminent  among  these  was  the  colossal  and  imposing 
figure  of  a  man  of  Herculean  development,  a  superb  embodiment  of 
physical  rather  than  of  mental  power,  to  which,  however,  M.  Rodin 
gave  the  title  of  ''  Le  Penseur."  The  summer  exhibition  at  the  New 
(Gallery,  which  followed  that  of  the  International  Society,  was  not  very 
strong,  and  owed  what  distinction  it  had  chiefly  to  the  pictures  of  Mr. 
Watts.  The  veteran  of  eighty-seven  contributed  five  paintings  to  the 
exhibition,  all  recent  work.  One  of  them,  the  '' Progress,"  was  sold 
soon  after  the  exhibition  opened  for  1,732^.  lOi.,  the  highest  price  paid 
for  any  picture  sold  at  a  public  gallery  during  the  year.  At  the  Guild- 
hall a  successful  exhibition,  organised  by  Mr.  Hugh  P.  Lane,  was  held 
of  the  works  of  painters  wholly  or  in  part  of  Irish  birth.  It  was  origin- 
ally intended  that  the  pictures  thus  brought  together  should  have  been 
shown  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  as  representatives  of  Irish  art,  but 
this  scheme  fell  through.  To  Mr.  Lane  also  was  due  the  suggestion  that 
a  Gallery  of  Modern  Art  should  be  founded  in  Dublin.  To  further  this 
plan  an  exhibition  of  modern  (chiefly  French)  art  was  held  in  Dublin 
late  in  the  year,  and  a  considerable  sum  was  raised  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  selected  examples  for  the  projected  permanent  collection. 

The  exhibitions  of  note  during  the  year  included  one  of  curious 
interest.  The  well-known  "  Peacock  Room,"  decorated  by  Whistler  for 
the  late  Mr.  F.  R.  Leyland  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  was  sold  by  the 
present  owner  of  Mr.  Leyland's  house,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Freer,  of 
Detroit,  an  American  collector,  who  already  possessed  the  picture  by 
Whistler  of  a  lady  in  a  Japanese  dress,  which  was  the  original  motive 
of  the  ornamentation  of  the  Peacock  Room.  Whistler's  paintings  of 
peacocks  and  peacocks'  feathers  in  blue  and  gold  were  painted  on  a 
lining  of  wood  that  covered  entirely  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room. 
This  inner  shell  was  taken  down  piece  by  piece  and  re-erected  without 
the  slightest  injury  in  the  gallery  of  Messrs.  Obach  in  Bond  Street, 
where  the  room  was  exhibited  for  some  weeks  before  its  transportation 
to  America. 

Of  the  acquisitions  to  the  National  Gallery,  the  most  important  was 
that  of  a  portrait  by  Titian,  for  which  the  enormous  price  of  30,000^ 
was  paid  to  Sir  George  Donaldson,  who,  it  was  understood,  gave  as. much 
for  the  picture  when  he  acquired  it.  The  Titian,  generally  described 
as  a  portrait  of  Ariosto,  was  for  many  years  in  the  Darn  ley  collection 
at  Cobham  Hall.  It  was  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  in  1895.  The 
money  for  its  purchase  was  provided  partly  by  the  Treasury,  and  partly 
by  the  generosity  of  Lady  Wantage,  Lord  Iveagh,  Lord  Burton,  Mr.  W 
W.  Astor  and  Mr.  Alfred  Beit,  who  subscribed  between  them  the  neces- 
sary  amount.  The  National  Gallery  also  acquired  in  the  **  Portrait  of  the 
Artist's  Father"  an  example  of  the  work  of  Albert  Diirer,  who  had 
hitherto  been  unrepresented  at  Trafalgar  Square.  Other  additions  were 
the  "Portrait  of  a  Woman,"  by  Van  der  Heist,  a  portrait  of  Quin,  the 
actor,  by  Hogarth,  and  a  portrait  group  by  the  French  artist,  Fantin- 
Latour,  whose  death  took  place  in  the  summer.    The  Fantin-Latour 
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was  given  to  the  National  Grallery  by  I^rs.  Edwin  Edwards,  whose  por- 
trait and  that  of  her  late  husband,  the  etcher  and  painter,  figure  on  the 
canvas  of  the  French  artist. 

The  year  was  remarkable  in  the  sale-rooms  for  the  dispersal  of  the 
Hawkins  and  Orrock  collections,  for  the  sale  of  the  Townshend  heir- 
looms from  Baynham  Hall,  and  of  the  pictures  that  belonged  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Among  the  last  was  a  very  fine  Qainsborough, 
perhaps  the  finest  example  of  that  master  that  has  been  seen  in  the 
auction-room  during  the  present  generation.  The  sale  of  the  picture, 
a  portrait  of  Maria  Walpole,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  attracted  great 
attention,  and  after  a  keen  competition  it  fell  to  a  final  bid  of  12,70CM., 
a  record  price  for  Christie's.  In  the  Orrock  sale,  a  Turner,  the  "  Wal- 
ton Bridges,"  realised  7,000  guineas,  and  a  Reynolds,  *^  Portrait  of  Lady 
Anne  Fitzpatrick,"  4,000  guineas.  Amazing  prices  were  given  for  snuff- 
boxes of  the  Louis  XIV.,  XV.  and  XVI.  periods,  especially  in  the  sale 
of  the  Hawkins  collection.  One  gold  box  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  was 
sold  for  6,4002.,  a  price  that  has  never  been  approached  before  in  the 
auction-room  for  a  similar  object  A  miniature  by  Holbein,  described 
as  a  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  also  in  the  Hawkins  collection, 
was  sold  for  2,750/.  In  November  the  sale  of  a  picture  ascribed  to  Bom- 
ney  caused  almost  as  much  sensation  as  did  that  in  1903  of  the  Qains- 
borough discovered  at  Worthing.  The  Romney  came  from  Whitehaven, 
where  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  a  small  local  collector  ever  since 
he  bought  it  for  a  few  shillings,  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  He  kept  it 
rolled  up  in  his  bedroom,  and  rolled  up  it  was  sent  to  Christie's  after 
his  death.  It  was  hung  up  in  the  sale-room,  roughly  tacked  on  to  a 
stretcher,  and  with  many  signs  of  damage  caused  by  the  rolling. 
Nevertheless  the  bidding  went  up  to  6,600  guineas,  and  that  price  was 
paid  for  the  picture  by  Messrs.  Agnew. 

II.  DRAMA. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  1904  was  a  year  of  any  very  startling  dramatic 
developments.  The  accepted  leaders  of  English  drama  were  either 
silent  or  represented  by  works  that  all  must  acknowledge  did  not  attain 
the  standard  which  their  authors  had  already  set  up.  In  consequence 
of  this  comparative  sterility  of  our  best  dramatic  talent  managers  were 
content  in  many  instances  to  rely  on  revivals  or  adaptations  from  the 
French  stage,  and  the  only  home-grown  productions  that  showed  un- 
flagging and  indeed  increasing  vitality  were  the  examples  of  musical 
comedy.  Nor  were  there  any  marked  discoveries  of  new  authors  with 
the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Sutro,  whose  play  '*The  Walls  of  Jericho" 
may  be  counted  as  the  chief  success  of  the  year,  a  success  justly  evoked 
by  the  earnestness  of  its  purpose  and  the  excellence  of  the  acting. 

Mr.  Tree  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  played  with  great  success 
<'  The  Darling  of  the  Gh>ds,"  which,  though  produced  on  the  last  day  of 
1903,  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  following  year.  The  extreme 
beauty  of  the  staging,  the  excellence  of  the  acting  of  Mr.  Tree,  Miss 
Lena  Ashwell  and  Mr.  Basil  Gill,  the  atmosphere  of  romance  and  pas- 
sion, and,  perhaps,  the  added  interest  which  all  things  Japanese  have  for 
us  now,  all  combined  to  make  this  a  most  notable  performance. 
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After  a  short  season  by  Mme.  Bernhardt,  His  Majesty's  Theatre  be- 
came the  scene  of  Mr.  Tree's  long-expected  revival  of  "  The  Tempest." 
A  manager  who  contemplates  a  performance  of  this  play  must  adopt 
one  of  two  courses.  He  may  either  mount  the  play  with  the  greatest 
simplicity,  not  trying  to  realise  its  highly  fantastic  scenes  and  trusting 
to  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  poetry  to  keep  the  interest  of  the  audience ; 
or  he  may  attempt  to  fulfil  to  the  utmost  all  the  romantic  possibilities 
that  Shakespeare's  text  indicates.  As  might  have  been  expected  Mr. 
Tree  took  the  latter  course,  and  with  the  resources  of  his  large  stage  and 
the  elaboration  of  modern  mechanism  succeeded  in  producing  an  ex- 
traordinarily beautiful  spectacle.  If  the  interest  of  the  play  and  the 
beauty  of  the  lines  were  sometimes  relegated  to  a  second  place,  still 
as  a  whole  the  representation  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  success.  Addi- 
tional interest  arose  from  the  appearance  of  Miss  Viola  Tree  as  Ariel,  a 
part  in  which  she  showed  much  promise.  Mr.  Tree  himself  played 
Caliban  with  his  usual  care  and  elaboration  of  detail. 

At  the  St.  James's  Mr.  Alexander  produced  three  new  plays—"  Love's 
Carnival "  (a  costume  play  of  a  very  feeble  description  which  only  ran 
four  nights);  "Saturday  to  Monday"  (a  comedy  of  fair  merit),  and 
"  The  Garden  of  Lies,"  an  adaptation  by  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy.  None  of 
these  could  be  said  to  be  successes,  and  Mr.  Alexander  did  better  with 
revivals  of  "  Old  Heidelberg  "  and  "  Lady  Windermere's  Pan."  The 
latter  has  not  been  seen  for  ten  years,  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  the 
changes  which  time  has  made  since  its  very  successful  production.  The 
somewhat  artificial  brilliancy  of  the  dialogue  and  the  constant  use  of 
soliloquy  struck  the  spectator  as  signs  of  age.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
really  fine  scene  between  the  mother  and  the  daughter  in  the  third 
act  remains  of  great  dramatic  interest.  Miss  Marion  Terry  played  her 
original  part  with  such  brilliancy  and  genuine  pathos  as  to  make  the 
rarity  of  her  appearances  on  the  stage  a  matter  of  great  regret. 

At  the  Haymarket  the  first  novelty  was  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's 
"Joseph  Entangled."  This  play  did  not  show  Mr.  Jones  at  his  best,  and 
in  spite  of  some  good  comedy  scenes  and  the  very  brilliant  acting  of  Mr. 
Cyril  Maude  and  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys  it  was  a  very  artificial  and  dis- 
appointing production.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  same  company  in  an 
adaptation  called  "  Lady  Flirt,"  which  also  proved  to  be  but  a  qualified 
success.  In  the  autumn  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Parker 
made  his  first  venture  as  a  dramatist  with  a  farce  called  "  Beauty  and 
the  Barge."  The  peculiar  humour  which  Mr.  Jacobs  has  exploited  with 
such  brilliant  success  in  his  stories  of  the  river-side  population  was  very 
successfully  represented  on  the  stage  by  the  Haymarket  Company,  with 
the  result  that  the  theatre  was  packed  for  many  months.  The  absence 
of  any  trace  of  offence,  the  genuine  observation  shown  in  the  character- 
isation, and  the  high  spirits  with  which  the  whole  was  written  and 
played,  made  this  the  best  farce  that  has  been  seen  in  London  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Jacobs  will  be  encouraged  to 
write  again  for  the  stage. 

Mr.  Bourchier's  first  production  was  an  adaptation  of  Brieux'  play, 
"  The  Arm  of  the  Law."  This  gave  Mr.  Bourchier  and  Miss  Vanbrugh 
two  powerful  parts  of  which  they  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and 
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though  the  play  was  not  a  pleasant  one  to  see  and  was  somewhat  brutal 
in  its  treatment,  the  management  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
courage  and  success  in  producing  it.  By  way  of  marked  contrast  it 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Qilbert's  "  Fairy's  Dilemma,"  a  farce  of  the  most 
fantastic  description.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  one  of  the  few  English  dramatic 
authors  to  whom  the  term  genius  can  be  unhesitatingly  applied,  and  in 
this  the  latest  production  of  his  pen  he  was  seen  at  his  very  best.  The 
delicious  satire  of  the  unwilling  participators  in  the  harlequinade,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  unfailing  flow  of  good-humour,  all 
made  this  fantasy  an  entertainment  of  the  highest  quality. 

In  August  Mr.  Bourchier  found  a  successor  to  the  **  Fairy's  Di- 
lemma" in  Mr.  Jones's  farce  "The  Chevalier,"  a  piece  that  was  not 
worthy  of  its  author,  who  had  to  thank  Mr.  Bourchier  for  a  very  brilliant 
character  study  in  the  name  part.  In  the  autumn  this  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Sutro*s  "Walls  of  Jericho,"  with  which  Mr.  Bourchier 
scored  the  greatest  financial  success  of  the  year.  The  play  dealt  with 
the  manners  and  morals  of  a  small  circle  in  English  society,  and  though 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  characters  moved  could  not  be  said  to  be 
very  convincing,  yet  there  was  an  earnestness  of  purpose  and  force  of 
conviction  about  the  more  serious  points  that  made  the  performance 
an  interesting  one  and  carried  of!  some  very  weak  comedy.  Mr. 
Bourchier,  in  the  part  of  the  Australian  millionaire  who  makes  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  break  down  the  frivolities  and  to  stiffen  the 
moral  fibre  of  the  so-called  smart  set,  played  with  great  vigour,  and  he 
was  well  backed  up  by  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  as  the  good-hearted  but 
superficial  wife.  An  admirable  character-study  of  a  mercenary  aristo- 
crat was  given  by  Mr.  Clarence. 

At  Wyndham's,  after  a  dismal  failure,  "  The  Sword  of  the  King," 
and  a  successful  revival  of  '*  His  Excellency  the  Governor,"  the  manage- 
ment made  a  great  hit  with  Captain  Marshall's  farce,  "The  Duke  of 
Killiecrankie,"  which  filled  the  bill  for  many  months.  This  proved  to 
be  quite  one  of  the  best  farces  produced  in  London  for  many  years,  the 
fun  of  which  never  flagged,  yet  was  never  forced.  Mr.  Weedon  Gros- 
smith,  Miss  Marie  Ellingworth  and  Miss  Eva  Moore,  by  some  really 
brilliant  acting,  contributed  largely  to  a  very  well-merited  success. 

Sir  Charles  Wyndham  tried  only  two  novelties  at  his  new  theatre, 
neither  of  which  found  favour  with  the  public,  and  he  had  to  resort  to 
revivals  of  "David  Garrick"  and  Mr.  Jones's  brilliant  comedy,  "The 
Liars." 

At  the  Vaudeville  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  played  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttel- 
ton's  first  work  for  the  stage,  entitled  "  Warp  and  Woof."  This  dealt 
with  the  illegal  and  brutal  pressure  that  may  be  unwittingly  exercised 
by  the  thoughtlessness  of  ladies  in  ordering  clothes  to  be  made  at  short 
notice.  Some  instances  of  evasion  of  the  Factory  Acts  had  been  care- 
fully worked  up  by  the  authoress  and  made  an  effective  and  moving 
act,  but  the  interest  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  very  poor  comedy 
scenes  with  which  the  play  was  filled  out.  Mrs.  Campbell  acted  with 
her  usual  charm  and  power  in  the  chief  part. 

At  the  Imperial  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  put  on  a  poetical  play  by  Mr. 
John  Davidson,  entitled  "A  Queen's  Romance,"  which,  despite  the 
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presence  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  in  the  cast,  was  not  a  success,  and 
was  soon  withdrawn.  After  a  revival  of  '*  The  Marriage  of  CJonven- 
ience,''  Mr.  Lyall  Swete's  costume  play,  **  Miss  Elizabeth's  Prisoner,** 
filled  the  bill  for  some  months,  and,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
play  was  one  of  great  interest,  yet  it  gave  Mr.  Waller  and  Miss  Grace 
Lane  good  parts  and  afforded  a  fair  evening's  entertainment. 

The  experiment  of  adapting  a  musical  comedy  by  cutting  out  the 
music  was  made  at  the  Criterion  by  Miss  Ada  Reeve  in  "  Winnie 
Brooke,  Widow,**  but  without  success,  the  plot  proving  too  thin  to 
sustain  the  interest  without  the  support  of  the  music. 

At  the  Apollo  Mr.  Murray  Carson  staged  a  dramatisation  of  Mr. 
Prank  Norris*  fine  novel,  "  The  Pit,"  but,  as  so  often  happens  with  such 
attempts,  the  story  lost  much  by  the  condensation  necessary,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  stirring  scene  in  the  Wheat  Pit  at  Chicago,  was  not  a  success. 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope  wrote  a  light  comedy  called  "Caf^tain  Dieppe," 
which  was  produced  with  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  and  Miss  Joane  Vanbrugh 
in  the  chief  parts.  There  was  some  neatly  written  dialogue,  but  the 
interest  was  too  thin  and  the  play  had  a  very  short  run.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Carton's  only  contribution  to  the  drama  of  the  year, 
"The  Rich  Mr.  Repton,"  in  which  Miss  Compton  appeared.  This 
comedy  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  which  Mr.  Carton  has  set  up 
for  himself,  and  could  not  be  reckoned  worthy  of  him.  In  September 
Mr.  Zangwill's  play,  "  Merely  Mary  Ann,"  was  given  with  Miss  Eleanor 
Robson  in  the  name  part.  The  success  which  was  achieved  was  largely 
due  to  the  admirable  performance  of  this  lady,  for  the  play  was  not  one 
of  much  distinction,  yet  so  well  did  Miss  Robson  realise  the  character 
of  the  maid-servant  that  the  unreality  and  sentimentality  of  the  plot 
were  forgotten. 

At  the  Adelphi  Mr.  Oscar  Ashe  produced  a  poetic  drama  by  Mr.  J. 
B.  Pagan,  "The  Prayer  of  the  Sword,"  upon  which  both  author  and 
actor  are  to  be  congratulated.    The  play  contained  some  very  fine 
lines  and  the  action  was  stirring  throughout.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Pagan  felt  bound  to  alter  the  end  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
the  public.    After  this  Mr.  Oscar  Ashe  revived  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  with  great  and  well-deserved  success.     The  actors  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  famous  farce  so  that  the  whole  performance  went  with 
a  go  and  dash  that  were  most  refreshing,  and  though  there  was  no 
such  brilliant  individual  personation  as  that  given  by  Miss  Ada  Kehan 
in  Daly's  revival,  yet  Mr.  Ashe  and  Miss  Lily  Brayton  both  acted  with 
great  spirit  and  understanding.    Mr.  Pinero's  sole  contribution  to  the 
dramatic  harvest  of  the  year  was  a  farce  called  "The  Wife  without  a 
Smile,"  which  was  produced  by  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  at  Wyndham's,  and 
around  which  a  somewhat  unsavoury  controversy  raged  in  the  daily 
Press.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Pinero's  brilliant 
gifts  should  have  condescended  to  so  mechanical  and  lifeless  a  farce, 
which,  in  spite  of  some  very  clever  acting  by  Mr.  Boucicault  and  Mr. 
Kemble  and  the  great  prestige  of  its  author,  did  not  succeed. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Barrie's  most  delightful  fantasy  "  Peter 
Pan  "  was  produced  at  the  Duke  of  York's  with  Mr.  Gerald  Du  Maurier, 
Miss  Nina  Boucicault,  Miss  Hilda  Trevelyan  and  Miss  Dorothea  Baird 
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ID  the  chief  parts.  Mr.  Barrie  had  already  proved  his  originality  and 
charm  in  "  The  Admirable  Crichton  "  and  "  Little  Mary,*'  but  in  "  Peter 
Pan  **  he  dared  to  bring  the  very  spirit  of  childhood  on  to  the  stage,  and 
his  audacity  succeeded.  The  plot  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  the  play 
consisting  of  a  series  of  scenes  of  the  wildest  fantasy.  Yet  such  was 
the  genius  with  which  they  were  written  that  the  audiences  experienced 
a  new  dramatic  sensation.  The  acting  was  in  all  respects  admirable. 
Miss  Nina  Boucicault  particularly  distinguishing  herself. 

Among  the  numerous  productions  that  come  under  the  elastic  head- 
ing of  musical  comedies,  one — M.  Messager*8  ^  Veronique  " — stood  alone. 
The  real  beauty  of  the  music,  the  coherent  plot,  the  absence  of  all 
vulgarity  and  the  excellence  of  the  performance  of  Miss  Ruth  Vincent, 
Miss  Kitty  Gordon,  Mr.  Charles  Graves  and  Mr.  Fred  Emney,  all  com- 
bined to  raise  this  delightful  opera  out  of  the  class  of  the  other  musical 
plays,  and  its  success  proved  that  there  is  still  a  public  for  genuine  light 
opera. 

III.  MUSIC. 

The  musical  history  of  the  year  1904,  if  it  contained  no  event  of 
epoch-making  importance,  presented  at  least  a  striking  record  of  varied 
activity  in  every  branch  of  the  art.  Among  its  outstanding  features 
were  the  death  of  the  illustrious  composer,  Antonin  DvolF^,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  famous  series  of  popular  concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
and  the  holding  of  a  three-days'  festival  in  London  to  do  honour  to  a 
British  composer,  Sir  Edward  Elgar.  The  latter's  remarkable  popu- 
larity showed,  indeed,  no  signs  of  waning  during  the  year.  At  home 
and  abroad,  in  London  and  the  provinces,  performances  of  ''The  Dream 
of  Gerontius"  and  ''The  Apostles  *'  followed  one  another  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  the  festival  that  took  place  in  the  Covent  Garden  theatre 
in  March  was  but  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  exceptional  position  which 
the  composer  has  attained  in  the  musical  world.  *'The  Dream  of 
Gerontius"  was  given  on  the  first  day,  "The  Apostles'*  on  the  second, 
and  the  third  was  devoted  to  a  miscellaneous  programme  including  a 
selection  from  "  Caractacus,*'  the  orchestral  variations  on  an  original 
theme,  the  "Cockaigne**  overture,  the  "Sea  Pictures,"  and  a  new  over- 
ture called  "In  the  South,**  the  fruit  of  Dr.  Elgar's  recent  visit  to  Italy, 
and  not  the  least  brilliant  and  attractive  of  the  many  musical  tributes 
that  have  been  paid  to  that  delightful  country.  The  Festival  was  con- 
ducted throughout  by  Dr.  Richter,  who  brought  his  own  orchestra  from 
Manchester  for  the  occasion,  and  the  soloists  included  many  of  the 
most  eminent  singers  of  the  day.  Unfortunately  the  acoustic  conditions 
of  the  huge  theatre  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  combined  orchestral 
and  choral  performance,  and  several  of  Dr.  Elgar's  most  imposing  and 
sonorous  passages  sounded  strangely  muffled  and  ineffective.  In  the 
circumstances  the  fact  that  the  music  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
the  crowds  that  thronged  to  hear  it  was  a  notable  proof  of  its  intrinsic 
worth.  Apart  from  the  Covent  Garden  Festival,  "Gerontius"  was  given 
by  the  London  Choral  Society  in  February,  and  at  the  Festival  organised 
by  Professor  Kruse  in  April,  while  "  The  Apostles  **  was  heard  at  the 
last  concert  of  the  Royal  Choral  Society,  and,  moreover,  was  accorded 
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the  high  honour  of  performance  at  the  Lower  Rhenish  Musical  Festiva 
at  Ck>logne  in  May.  If  in  addition  to  these  we  remember  the  numbei 
less  performances  of  the  two  works  by  provincial  societies  through 
out  England,  we  shall  get  a  vivid  idea  of  the  composer's  widespread 
popularity. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  newly  formed  Londoi 
Choral  Society  as  a  valuable  and  much-needed  addition  to  the  musics 
organisation  of  the  Capital.  The  chorus  is  at  present  distinguishe 
rather  by  zeal  and  intelligence  than  by  sonority  of  tone  or  vigour  an' 
precision  of  attack.  But  they  possess  in  Mr.  Arthur  Fagge  a  conducto 
who  evidently  spares  no  pains  in  securing  the  best  possible  results  free 
the  material  at  his  command,  and  under  these  conditions  they  ar 
certain  to  make  rapid  progress  towards  a  higher  ideal  of  choral  singing 
Considering  the  youthfulness  of  the  Society,  their  programme  last  yea 
was  ambitious  enough,  for  in  addition  to  two  performances  of  *'Th 
Dream  of  Gerontius,"  one  in  the  spring  and  the  other  in  the  autumi 
they  revived  Dr.  Elgar*s  "King  Olaf  in  April,  and  in  December  gav 
the  first  London  performance  of  Dr.  Walford  Davies's  "Everyman 
The  Royal  Choral  Society  performed  the  usual  number  of  standar 
oratorios,  but  their  programme  was  somewhat  more  adventurous  tha 
usual,  comprising  as  it  did  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  "War  and  Peace,"  Si 
Frederick  Bridge's  forgotten  cantata  "Callirhoe,"  and  the  first  Londo 
performance  of  Mr.  Coleridge  Taylor's  "  The  Atonement."  The  Hand< 
Society  gave  a  welcome  revival  of  "  Jephtha,"  one  of  the  finest  and  mof 
dramatic  of  the  less-known  Handelian  works,  while  the  Bach  Choi 
under  their  new  conductor.  Dr.  Walford  Davies,  gave  clear  proof  < 
renewed  vigour  and  vitality  by  an  excellent  miscellaneous  concert  i 
May,  the  programme  including  Brahms's  "Song of  Destiny/'  Schubert 
92nd  Psalm,  and  Parry's  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day." 

In  the  course  of  the  Royal  Opera  season  at  Covent  Garden  there  wei 
two  cycles  of  special  performances  of  Mozart  and  Wagner's  open 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Richter.  For  once  the  immortal  "  Do 
Giovanni"  was  given  at  the  beginning  instead  of  at  the  end  of  tt 
season,  and  reasonable  care  was  taken  to  make  the  performance  worth 
of  the  music.  "Figaro"  was  also  included  in  the  scheme,  and  tt 
I  Wagner  selection  was  " Tannhaiiser,"  "  Lohengrin,"  and  "  Tristan,"  tt 

latter  work  distinguished  above  its  fellows  by  reason  of  the  incompa 
able  singing  of  Isolde's  part  by  Fraiilein  Ternina.  Herr  Van  Rooy  full 
sustained  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  finest  of  Wagnerian  interpreter 
and  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  showed  a  notable  advance  in  dramatic  powe 
Towards  the  end  of  June  an  interesting  event  occurred  in  the  productio 
of  Saint-Saens'  new  opera  "  H^lfene,"  which  had  been  heard  for  the  fir 
time  as  recently  as  February  last  at  Monte  Carlo.  The  orchestra  wj 
most  efficiently  conducted  by  M.  Messager  at  the  composer's  specii 
request,  but  in  spite  of  his  efforts  and  of  the  exquisite  singing  of  Mm 
Melba,  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn,  and  M.  Dalmores  in  the  principal  part 
the  perfunctory  and  uninspired  character  of  the  music  could  not  I 
concealed.  In  his  anxiety  to  be  classical,  M.  Saint-Saens  has  succeedc 
in  t>eing  merely  cold  and  unimpassioned,  and  were  it  not  for  tl 
exquisite  finish  and  skilful  craftmanship  that  adorn  each  page  of  tl 
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score  there  would  be  nothing  to  raise  the  opera  above  mediocrity.  The 
annual  operatic  performance  by  students  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
in  December  was  of  exceptional  interest,  for  it  was  nothing  less  than 
the  first  production  in  England  of  Gluck's  "Alceste,"  a  work  which 
though  not  so  inspired  as  "  Orfeo  ^  is  well  worth  occasional  revival,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  illustrates  all  the  composer's  revolu- 
tionary theories  of  dramatic  music,  and  moreover  contains  one  of  his 
grandest  arias,  "  Divinites  du  Styx." 

Orchestral  concerts  were  even  more  numerous  than  usual  in  London 
during  the  year,  one  reason  of  this  being  the  starting  of  a  new  organisa- 
tion, the  London  Symphony  Orchestra^  consisting  mainly  of  members  of 
the  Queen's  Hall  Band,  who  seceded  from  the  parent  body  owing  to  an 
unfortunate  dispute  as  to  the  conditions  of  their  engagement.  They  are 
at  present  a  body  without  a  head,  and  in  their  opening  concerts  they 
were  conducted  by  various  foreign  musicians  of  great  eminence.  On 
one  occasion  Herr  Nikisch  directed  a  superb  performance  of  Tchaikov- 
sky's Fifth  Symphony,  and  in  another  Herr  Steinbach  gave  an  impres- 
sive and  luminous  rendering  of  a  great  but  very  difficult  masterpiece, 
Brahms's  Symphony  in  E  Minor.  The  new  orchestra  proved  them- 
selves to  be  a  splendid  body  of  players,  and  showed  remarkable  skill 
in  adapting  themselves  to  the  styles  and  methods  of  the  different  con- 
ductors. The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  under  Mr.  Henry  Wood,  pursued 
its  way  undisturbed  by  the  desertion  of  some  of  its  best-known  players, 
and  their  season  was  well  up  to  the  average  level  of  interest.  Among  its 
principal  features  were  the  performances  of  Liszt's  "  Dante"  Symphony, 
Hugo  Wolfs  Symphonic  Poem,  "  Penthesilea,"  and  Richard  Strauss' 
"  Till  Eulenspiegel." 

The  venerable  Philharmonic  Society  opened  its  season  in  March  with 
great  hlatj  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  honouring  the  first  concert 
with  their  presence.  The  programme  included  a  strikingly  clever 
Symphonic  Prelude  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  by  Mr.  A.  von  Ahn  Carse, 
Schumann's  Symphony  in  B  Flat,  and  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Con- 
certo, in  which  Miss  Marie  Hall  played  the  solo  part  with  much  bril- 
liancy. At  the  subsequent  concerts  we  may  mention  the  production  of 
an  effective  but  rather  empty  "  Concertstiick  "  by  Franco  da  Venezia  ; 
Elgar's  new  overture,  "  In  the  South  " ;  C^sar  Franck's  fine  Symphony 
in  D  Minor,  and  Sir  Charles  Stanford's  Clarinet  Concerto,  with  Mr. 
Draper  in  the  solo  part.  In  April  Professor  Kruse  repeated  his  bold  ex- 
periment of  giving  a  "  festival "  at  Queen's  Hall,  consisting  of  seven 
concerts,  two  choral  and  five  orchestral.  Everything  was  done  to  attract 
the  most  fastidious  of  music  lovers ;  a  fine  orchestra  and  a  famous  con- 
ductor, Herr  Wei ngartner,  were  engaged,  and  the  chorus  of  the  Sheffield 
Musical  Union  gave  memorable  performances  of  "  The  Dream  of  Qeron- 
tius"  and  Beethoven's  "  Mass  in  D."  The  orchestral  works  given  included 
such  masterpieces  as  Haydn's  "  Oxford  Symphony, "  Schubert's  Sym- 
piiony  in  C  Major,  and  Mozart's  "Jupiter,"  while  the  principal  soloists 
were  Mr.  Mark  Hambourg  and  Professor  Kruse  himself. 

The  admirable  Promenade  Concerts  at  Queen's  Hall  were  started  at 
an  unusually  early  date,  August  6,  and  the  dead  season  in  London  was 
consequently  deduced  to  very  small  proportions.    The  programmer  csl 
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the  concerts  were  on  the  usual  high  level  of  interest  and  attractiveness ; 
classical  masterpieces  were  judiciously  interspersed  with  new  works  by 
young  British  and  foreign  composers,  and  the  scheme  was  as  cordially 
supported  by  the  public  as  in  former  years,  the  hall  being  frequently 
crowded,  even  on  nights  when  there  was  nothing  in  the  programme  of 
a  definitely  popular  type.  Among  the  novelties  produced  in  the  course 
of  the  eleven  weeks'  season  may  be  mentioned  a  Violin  Concerto  by 
Stewart  Macpherson,  an  Intermezzo  called  "The  Battle  of  Poltava,"  from 
Tchaikovsky's  "  Mazeppa "  ;  an  "  Orchestral  Romance "  by  the  Ameri- 
can composer,  Mr.  F.  8.  (Converse ;  a  Prelude,  called  "  L'Apres-Midi  d*un 
Faune,"  by  Claude  Debussy,  representing  the  most  advanced  modern 
school  of  composition  ;  a  clever  and  most  effective  suite,  entitled 
"Halloween,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Macpherson,  sub-organist  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral ;  two  dainty  trifles  for  small  orchestra,  by  Dr.  Cowen,  named 
"Childhood"  and  "Girlhood";  a  Symphony,  by  Paul  Juon,  a  young 
Russian  composer,  and  a  "  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,"  by  Mr.  Cyril  Scott. 

In  the  sphere  of  Chamber  Music  undoubtedly  the  most  memorable 
event  of  the  year  was  that  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  May  16, 
when  a  brilliant  and  representative  audience  assembled  in  Queen's 
Hall  to  celebrate  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Dr.  Joachim's  first  public 
appearance  in  England.  An  address  was  read  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  and 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Balfour,  after  paying  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
Dr.  Joachim's  noble  qualities,  both  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist,  presented 
him  with  his  portrait,  painted  by  Mr.  Sargent,  which  had  been  sub- 
scribed for  by  a  number  of  his  friends  and  admirers.  After  this 
ceremony  there  was  a  short  programme  of  music.  Dr.  Joachim  gave 
his  matchless  performance  of  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto,  and  also 
conducted  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  in  his  own  Overture  to  "  King 
Henry  IV."  and  Brahms's  "Akademische  Fest-Ouverturc."  Earlier  in 
the  season  the  great  violinist  brought  his  quartet  to  London  for  a  series 
of  seven  concerts,  at  which  the  special  feature  was,  as  in  previous  years, 
the  performance  of  the  posthumous  quartets  of  Beethoven.  If  the 
veteran  leader  showed  some  signs  of  diminished  physical  force,  his 
interpretative  power  and  the  classic  dignity  of  his  style  were  in  no  way 
impaired  by  the  passage  of  years.  At  one  of  the  concerts  a  new  string 
quintet,  by  Sir  Charles  Stanford,  composed  expressly  for  Dr.  Joachim's 
Diamond  Jubilee,  was  produced  with  much  success.  The  Chamber 
Concerts,  organised  by  Messrs.  Broadwood,  appear  now  to  be  estab- 
lished as  a  permanent  institution,  and  last  autumn  they  were  service- 
able in  filling  the  serious  gap  caused  by  the  cessation  of  the  "  Pops." 
In  the  spring  they  were  the  means  of  introducing  some  interesting 
works  by  British  composers  to  the  London  public,  notably  a  string 
quartet  by  J.  B.  McEwen,  written  very  felicitously  in  the  Scottish 
idiom,  and  a  set  of  six  "Pastorals"  for  four  voices,  four  strings  and 
pianoforte,  by  Dr.  Walford  Davies,  which  won  instant  favour  by  reason 
of  their  melodious  beauty  and  poetic  charm.  Fine  exhibitions  of 
ensemble  playing  were  given  by  the  Bohemian  Quartet,  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  and  the  Moscow  Trio,  and  at  each  concert  the  instrumental 
music  was  agreeably  diversified  by  songs  or  pianoforte  pieces. 

The  year  was  marked  by  a  craze  for  musical  prodigies,  and  while 
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some  of  these  gave  performances  which  were  only  interesting  because 
of  the  youthfulness  of  the  player,  there  was  at  least  one,  Franz  von 
Vecsey,  who  displayed  genuine  artistic  powers  of  a  high  order.  He 
gave  seven  violin  recitals  in  the  summer,  and  held  large  audiences 
spellbound  with  admiration  for  his  musical  intelligence  and  astonish- 
ingly mature  technique.  Other  child  performers  were  Florizel  von 
Renter,  who  appeared  also  as  a  composer  and  conductor,  Sybil  Keymer, 
and  May  Harrison,  but  in  the  case  of  these  it  would  obviously  have 
been  better  if  public  appearance  had  been  deferred  till  their  artistic 
powers  were  riper. 

Among  the  individual  performers  who  either  sustained  or  increased 
their  reputations  during  the  year  may  be  mentioned  the  violinists  Fritz 
Kreisler,  Kubelik,  Miss  Marie  Hall,  Achille  Rivarde,  and  Miss  Maud 
McCarthy,  and  the  pianists  Mark  Hambourg,  Percy  Grainger,  Katharine 
Goodson,  Arthur  Schnabel  (one  of  the  many  notable  young  players  who 
have  been  introduced  to  England  by  Dr.  Richter),  Frederic  Lamond, 
Arthur  Newstead  and  Mile.  Szalit.  Prominent  among  the  singers 
were  Mr.  Gervase  Elwes,  Mr.  John  Ck)ates,  Miss  Ada  Crossley,  and  Mr. 
FfrangQon  Davies;  Mile.  Landi  gave  two  vocal  recitals  in  the  spring 
which  showed  forth  her  splendid  artistic  gifts  to  the  best  advantage, 
while  in  December  the  great  French  baritone  Victor  Maurel  made  one 
of  his  rare  appearances  on  the  concert  platform  to  the  intense  delight 
of  all  lovers  of  the  best  singing. 

The  usual  number  of  provincial  festivals  took  place  in  the  autumn 
months.  The  Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs  was  held  at  Gloucester,  and 
was  noteworthy  for  the  production  of  a  work  that  may  justly  be  called  a 
masterpiece.  This  was  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  "  Sinfonia  Sacra,"  "  The  Love 
that  Casteth  Out  Fear,"  written  throughout  in  the  most  intensely  devo- 
tional spirit,  and  marked  by  that  absolute  appropriateness  of  style  to 
subject-matter  which  is  always  a  strong  characteristic  of  the  composer's 
music.  An  effect  of  unearthly  beauty  was  produced  by  a  '*  mystic  "  semi- 
chorus,  singing  from  the  choir  behind  the  organ  screen,  and  the  whole 
performance,  in  which  Miss  Muriel  Foster  and  Mr.  Plunket  Greene  took 
the  solo  parts,  was  permeated  by  the  same  spirit  of  lofty  idealism  as  that 
which  clearly  animated  the  composer  in  this  noble  creation.  Other 
novelties  produced  at  the  Festival  were  "The  Holy  Innocents,"  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Brewer,  the  conductor,  an  agreeable  and  musicianly  work  but 
seldom  rising  above  mediocrity,  a  clever  rhapsody  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  by  Mr.  Granville  Banstock  called  "The  Time  Spirit,"  and 
Mr.  Lee  Williams's  "  Festival  Hymn,"  a  very  successful  modern  experi- 
ment in  the  a  capella  style.  Besides  there  were  performances  of  Stan- 
ford's "  Te  Deum  "  which  was  written  for  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond 
Jubilee,  Elgar's  "The  Apostles"  which  drew  the  largest  audience  of 
the  week,  Brahms's  "Requiem^"  and  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony. 
At  the  Cardiff  Festival,  which  was  held  later  in  September,  the  chorus 
was  not  very  large  or  powerful,  but  sang  with  great  refinement  and 
charm  throughout.  The  new  works  were  a  delightful  rhapsody  on 
Welsh  folk-tunes  by  Mr.  Edward  German,  a  humorous  and  effective 
setting  of  the  ballad  "John  Gilpin,"  by  Dr.  Cowen,  and  a  cantata  "The 
Victory  of  St.  Garmon,"  by  Mr.  Harry  Evans,  a  young  composer  of  the 
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district,  whode  promise  is  at  present  a  good  deal  greater  than  his 
achievement.  Performances  were  also  given  of  Saint-SaSns'  ''Samson 
and  Delilah,"  Elgar's  "Dream  of  Qerontius,"  and  Massenet's  "Eve," 
the  latter  an  artificial  and  trumpery  work  which  hardly  deserved  re- 
vival. The  Leeds  Festival  was  held  in  the  first  week  of  October,  and 
proved  to  be  a  great  success.  The  tone  of  the  chorus  was,  as  in  former 
years,  splendidly  full  and  rich,  though  the  singing  seldom  rose  to  any 
great  height  in  the  matter  of  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
orchestra  was  superb  in  every  way,  and  Sir  Charles  Stanford  handled 
it  with  remarkable  skill.  Of  the  novelties  unquestionably  the  first 
place  must  be  given  to  a  setting  of  the  old  morality  play  "  Everyman," 
by  Dr.  Walford  Davies,  which  represented  a  notable  advance  on  any- 
thing the  composer  has  yet  done.  It  was  no  light  task  to  attempt  to 
reproduce  in  music  the  indescribably  solemn  and  impressive  atmosphere 
that  surrounds  the  old  play,  but  the  composer  has  succeeded  wonder- 
fully, and  that  without  any  forced  resort  to  archaic  methods.  The 
chief  solo  part  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  H.  Lane  Wilson,  and  it  could 
not  have  been  more  beautifully  sung,  the  other  members  of  an  admir. 
able  vocal  quartet  being  Miss  Gieeson  White,  Miss  Muriel  Foster  and 
Mr.  John  Coates.  Mr.  Josef  Holbrooke  contributed  "  Queen  Mab,'*  a 
poem  for  chorus  and  orchestra  of  appropriately  light  and  delicate  tex- 
ture ;  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  represented  by  a  cantata  "  The 
Witch's  Daughter,"  but  failed  to  rise  above  the  depressing  influence  of 
a  dull  and  tasteless  libretto ;  the  "  Ballad  of  Dundee,"  by  Dr.  Charles 
Wood,  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  those  who  looked  for  great  things 
from  the  composer,  and  not  even  Mr.  Plunket  Greene's  singing  could 
conceal  the  ponderous  and  uninspired  character  of  the  work.  The  last- 
named  singer,  however,  scored  a  signal  success  in  Sir  Charles  Stanford's 
"  Five  Songs  of  the  Sea,"  which  are  spirited  settings  of  poems  by  Mr. 
Henry  Newbolt  in  the  composer's  happiest  vein.  Among  other  features 
of  the  festival  may  be  mentioned  Stanford's  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  with 
Fritz  Kreisler  in  the  solo  part,  a  splendid  performance  of  Beethoven's 
"  Mass  in  D,"  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  cantata  "Voces  Clamantium,"  Brahms's 
Violin  Concerto  and  "  Schicksalslied." 

The  death-roll  of  the  year  contains,  as  we  have  already  noted,  the 
illustrious  name  of  Antonin  DvoF^,  and  of  lesser  lights,  the  following  : 
Madame  Antoinette  Sterling,  the  popular  ballad  singer ;  Eduard  Lassen, 
the  song  composer;  Mrs.  Pyne,  well  known  to  an  older  generation  as 
an  opera  singer;  Frank  Lewis  Moir,  the  song  writer;  and  Professor 
Edward  Hanslick,  the  eminent  Viennese  musical  critic. 

J.  E.  Talbot. 
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EMINENT  PERSONS  DECEASED  IN  1904. 


JANUARY. 


Sir  Henry  Keppel. — One  of  the  most 
efficient  and  justly  popular  British 
sailors  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  the  Hon.  Sir 
Henry  Keppel,  O.G.B.,  who  died  on 
January  17.  The  fourth  son  of  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Albemarle,  he  was  bom 
June  14,  1809,  and  was  serving  in  the 
Navy  in  1822.  The  rapidity  of  his 
promotions  up  to  the  rank  of  Captain, 
which  he  attained  at  the  end  of  1887, 
was  probably  in  some  measure  due  to 
the  powerful  family  interest  which  he 
had  behind  him,  no  opportunities  for 
special  distinction  having  offered  them- 
selves. Thenceforward,  however,  he 
frequently  secured  such  opportunities 
and  invariably  made  the  best  use  of 
them.  In  August,  1842,  in  coounand 
of  the  Dido  corvette  in  the  operations 
up  the  Yang-tse  he  was,  as  recorded  in 
his  book  (published  1899),  '*  A  Sailor's 
Life  under  Four  Sovereigns,"  "  thanked 
by  both  General  (Sir  Hugh  Gough) 
and  Admiral  (Sir  William  Parker)  for 
the  effectual  way  in  which,  some 
miles  ahead  of  the  fleet,  reinforcements 
for  Nanking  garrison  had  been  pre- 
vented from  crossing  the  river  from  the 
north  side."  After  the  peace  Keppel 
was  in  charge,  as  senior  officer,  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  part  of  the  China 
Station.  Here  for  a  year  and  a  half  he 
energetically  and  successfully  co-oper- 
ated with  Rajah  Brooke  of  Sarawak  in 
the  suppression  of  piracy  among  the 
Borneo  tribes.  This  involved  a  num- 
ber of  exciting  boat-expeditions,  of 
which  the  book  already  mentioned  con- 
tains some  vivid  narratives.  In  1849, 
then  in  command  of  the  McBcmder^  he 
landed  a  party  which,  under  Captain 
Staveley,  whose  retreat  he  secured,  for- 
cibly liberated  a  British  subject  who 


was  imprisoned  by  the  Portuguese 
Governor  of  Macao  for  omitting  to 
salute  the  Host  in  the  streets  of  that 
town.  For  this  action  Keppel  was,  as  he 
records,  *'  reprimanded  by  the  Admiralty 
and  thanked  by  Lord  Palmerston." 

In  the  war  with  Russia,  1854-5, 
Keppel  commanded,  first  in  the  Baltic 
and  afterwards  in  the  Black  Sea,  the 
St,  Jecm  d^Acre,  He  exchanged,  how- 
ever (July,  1855)  to  the  Rodney  (an  old 
ship  whose  crew  had  been  landed  as 
she  had  no  steam  power)  in  order  to 
take  command  of  tne  Naval  Brigade 
on  shore.  There  he  partioipatea  in 
the  subsequent  operations  up  to  the 
fall  of  Sebefitopol,  his  services  being 
highly  eulogised  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  the  Admiral  in  command, 
and  recognised  by  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  the  Third  Glass  of 
the  Medjidieh  and  the  C.B.  His  last 
term  of  active  service  was  when,  as 
second  in  command  on  the  China  Sta- 
tion, in  the  Chinese  war  of  1857,  he 
personally  commanded  the  attack  on 
the  grand  fleet  of  war  junks,  some 
seventy  in  number,  in  the  Fatshan 
Creek  of  the  Canton  River.  In  the 
course  of  this  brilliant  action,  which 
resulted  in  the  almost  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  fleet,  KeppePs 
galley  was  sunk  and  most  of  its  crew 
killed  or  wounded  but  he  himself  was 
unhurt.  His  gallant  and  judicious 
conduct  was  very  highly  commended  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Michael 
Seymour.  He  was  made  K.C.B.  two 
months  later  and  became  Rear-Ad- 
miral  about  the  same  time;  Vice- 
Admiial,  1664;  Admiral,  1869,  and 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  1875.  His  later 
posts  were  the  command  of  the  Cape 
Station,  1860-1,  cnrtailed,  as    it   was 
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understood,  through  some  friction  with 
Sir  Qeorge  Grey,  then  Cape  Qovemor ; 
and,  1867-9,  that  of  the  China  Station, 
where  he  always  gave  vigorous  sup- 
port to  British  diplomacy,  sometimes 
too  vigorous  for  the  taste  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  first 
and  principal  Naval  A.D.C.  to  Queen 
Victoria,  and  in  1879,  at  seventy  years 
of  age,  he  was  placed  on  the  retirea  list. 
Besides  the  very  interesting  and  racy 
hook  already  referred  to,  he  published 
(1846)  an  account  of  his  work  among  the 
Borneo  pirates,  and  (1898J  the  **  Voy- 
age of  the  Mceander*'  ana  **  Reminis- 
cences." He  was  the  object  of  peculiar 
affection  both  in  the  Service  and  in 
society,  from  the  King  downwards.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Older  of  Merit,  established  in  1902.  He 
married,  first,  1889,  Katherine  Louisa, 
daughter  of  General  Sir  John  Crosbie, 
who  died  1859,  and  secondly,  1861, 
Jane  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Martin 
J.  West. 

The  FroTMt  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
— The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  D.D.,  who 
died,  aged  eighty-four,  on  January  22, 
received  his  early  education  in  the  city  of 
Cork  and  matriculated  at  Trinity  College 
(1884)  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  winning  a 
Classical  Scholarship  in  1887  and  grad- 
uating as  first  Mathematical  Moderator, 
1838.  Elected  Fellow,  1841,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  pure  mathe- 
matics and  published  the  first  edition 
of  his  **  Conic  Sections,"  1847.  It  has 
siuce  been  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages and  is  recognised  as  the  chief 
text-book  on  its  subject.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  treatise  on  the  **  Higher 
Plaue  Curves,"  1852.  In  order  to 
familiarise  students  of  geometry  with 
the  methods  of  the  new  calculus  intro- 


duced by  the  theory  of  the  invariants 
of  quantics,  then  being  worked  out  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  he  pro- 
duced (1859)  "  Lessons  Introductory 
to  the  Study  of  the  Modem  Higher 
Algebra,"  which  grew  under  his  hands 
into  an  elaborate  treatise.  Another 
mathematical  work  of  importance  was 
**  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions," 
published  1862.  For  his  mathematical 
work  he  was  elected  a  foreign  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  honorary 
member  of  the  Academies  of  Berlin, 
Gdttingen  and  Copenhagen,  received 
honoraiy  degrees  from  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge and  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  (1868) 
and  Copley  (1889)  Medals  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  was  Fellow,  and 
the  Cunningham  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  1858.  In  theology  Dr. 
Salmon's  learning  was  as  remarkable 
as  in  mathematics.  He  was  ordained, 
1844,  and  worked  for  twenty  years  as 
assistant  to  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinitv,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1866. 
Througnout  life  he  was  a  strong  Pro- 
testant and  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  controversy  with  Rome.  But  he 
took  more  interest  in  Biblical  criticism, 
and  published  his  "Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament "  in  refutation  of 
the  Tubingen  school  of  critics.  He 
also  wrote  many  articles  in  the  **  Dic- 
tionary of  Christian  Biography,"  the 
**  Introduction  to  the  Apocrypha  "  in 
the  "  Speaker's  Commentary,"  and 
the  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  in 
Bishop  Ellicott's  edition  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  had  great  influence  in 
the  councils  of  the  Irish  Church,  and 
won  widespread  respect  and  affection. 
In  spite  of  his  being  a  strong  Conser- 
vative the  Corporation  of  Dublin  gave 
him  the  honorary  freedom  of  the  city 
in  1892. 


On  the  Srd,  in  Paris,  aged  83,  PrlnoeBB  Mathilde  L^titia  Wilhelmlne  Bona- 
parte, dau.  of  J^rdme  Bonaparte,  King  of  Westphalia,  and  Princess  Catherine 
of  Wiirtemberg.  M.  1840,  Count  Demidofi,  Prince  of  San  Donato,  from  whom 
she  was  separated  five  years  later.  From  that  time  till  her  death  she  lived  in 
Paris,  where  she  held  a  saUm  which  was  frequented  by  leading  literary  and 
artistic  personages.  She  was  also  a  water-colour  artist  of  considerable  merit, 
and  took  great  interest  in  many  charitable  works.  On  the  Srd,  at  the  early  age 
of  36,  William  P.  Coyne,  Superintendent  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the 
Irish  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  Studied  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  of  Tullabeg,  and  graduated  with  distinction  in  Mental  and 
Moral  Science  at  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland.    After  a  few  years  of  successful 

i'oumalism,  first  in  America  and  then  in  Dublin,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Gerald 
)alfour,  then  Irish  Secretary,  to  the  important  public  post  above  mentioned. 
He  hstd  a  great  mastery  of  statistics,  and  a  happy  art,  as  many  reports  showed, 
in  dealing  with  them.  His  most  important  work  was  a  volume  on  *'  Ireland, 
Industrial  and  Agricultural,"  said  by  the  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  Tifnes  to 
be  generally  accepted  as  the  most  important  contribution  on  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  country  since  the  great  work  of  Sir  Robert  Kane.  On  the  Srd,  aged 
59,  John  KnowBley  Thornton,  s.  of  Rev.  John  Thornton.  Educated  at  Ros^l, 
and  Edinburgh  University  under  Lister.  A  well-known  and  successful  operator 
in  London,  but  obliged  to  retire  early  owing  to  ill-health.    On  the  5th,  Arthur 
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John  Moore,  of  Mooresfort,  oo.  Tipperaiy,  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory.  These  dignities  were  conferred  on  Mr. 
Moore,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  with  strong  Nationalist  sympathies,  hy  the 
Pope  in  1879,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  Parliament  to  his  co-religionists, 
and  especially  to  the  interests  of  Roman  Catholic  sailors  in  the  Navy.  B.  1849. 
He  sat  as  a  Home  Ruler,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  Clonmel,  1874-85,  and, 
1899-1900,  for  Londonderry  City;  was  memher  of  the  board  of  the  Daily  In- 
dependent and  Nation^  and  of  the  board  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
for  several  years  President  of  the  Irish  Dairy  Association ;  was  High  Sheriff  of 
oo.  Tipperaiy,  1878.  M.,  1877,  a  dau.  of  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  first  baronet  of  Flax- 
bourne,  N.Z.  On  the  7th,  aged  74,  Lientenant-Oeneral  Yere  Bant  Bowles,  Colonel 
of  the  Manchester  Regiment.  Served  with  his  regiment  through  the  Crimea,  being 
mentioned  in  despatches  for  his  services  at  the  capture  of  Kinboum.  On  the 
7th,  aged  87,  Sir  Albert  Woods,  X.O.B.,  K.O.M.a.,  a.O.y.0.,  Garter  King  of  Arms, 
s.  of  Sir  William  Woods,  K.H.,  Garter  King  of  Arms,  1883-42 ;  was  appointed, 
1837,  by  the  then  Earl  Marshal,  Fitzalan  Pursuivant  of  Arms  Extraoi^nary ; 
became  Portcullis  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  1838 ;  rose  through  various  stages  to  be 
Registrar  of  the  Heralds'  College,  1866-9,  and  in  1869  became  Garter  Principal 
King  of  Arms;  participated  in  many  Garter  Missions  for  the  investiture  of 
foreign  Sovereigns ;  was  also  for  many  years  Registrar  of  the  Orders  of  the  Star 
of  India  and  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and,  since  1869,  King  of  Arms  to  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George ;  was  present  on  duty  at  the  Coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  was  consulted  as  to  the  preparations  for  the  Coronation  of  King 
Edward  VII.,  though  failing  health  prevented  his  taking  part  in  the  latter  cere- 
monial. M.,  1838,  CaroHne,  Lady  of  Grace  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
dau.  of  Robert  Cole,  of  Rotherfield,  Sussex.  On  the  8th,  Ueutenant-Oeceral  Sir 
Robert  Grant,  O.G.B.  B.  1837,  s.  of  Sir  Robert  Grant,  G.C.H.  Educated  at 
Harrow  and  Woolwich  ;  joined  the  Royal  Engineers,  1854  ;  held  office  as  D.A.A.G. 
at  Army  headquarters,  1871-6 ;  as  Colonel  commanded  the  Royal  Engineers  with 
the  force  on  the  Nile  in  the  Soudan  Expedition,  1884-5,  for  which  services  he 
received  medal  with  clasp,  Khedive's  star,  and  was  mentioned  in  despatches; 
C.B.,  1889,  and  K.C.B.,  1896.  On  the  9th,  aged  79,  Joan  L6on  Otfrdme,  hon.  R.A., 
distinguished  French  painter  and  sculptor.  S.  of  a  goldsmith  at  Vesoul.  Studied 
under  Paul  Delaroche  in  Paris.  Exhibited  his  first  picture,  **  The  Cock-fight," 
in  the  Salon,  1847.  Among  his  best  known  pictures  were  **  The  Virgin,  the 
Infant  Jesus,  and  St.  John,"  the  *' Cardinal  in  Grey,"  and  the  "CsBsar  and 
Cleopatra."  In  later  years  devoted  himself  entirely  to  sculpture.  On  the  9th, 
aged  76,  General  the  Hon.  Sir  Poroy  Robert  Basil  Fielding,  second  s.  of  seventh  Earl 
of  Denbigh.  Entered  the  Army  when  eighteen,  and  served  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards  for  thirty-two  years,  commanding  the  regiment  for  six.  Served  in  the 
Crimea  with  the  Brigade  of  Guards,  at  tne  battles  of  the  Alma — mentioned  in 
despatches— Inkerman,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  BcJaklava.  M., 
1862,  Lady  Louisa  Thynne,  dau.  of  third  Marquess  of  Bath.  On  the  10th,  aged 
54,  Hme.  Antoinette  Sterling,  a  singer  of  high  popularity.  A  native  of  New 
York  State,  she  studied  with  Mme.  Marchesi,  Mme.  Viardot-Garcia,  M.  Manuel 
Garcia,  and  others.  Had  great  success  as  a  concert  singer  in  America,  1871-3, 
when  she  came  to  England,  and  soon  won  fame,  chiefly  as  a  ballad  singer.  M., 
1875,  John  MaoKinlay.  Was  an  enthusiastic  and  deeply  religious  woman.  On 
the  10th,  aged  61,  Major-General  James  Graham  Robert  Donglas  MaoNeill,  G.B., 
s.  of  James  Neale  MacNeill,  of  Dundalk,  co.  Liouth.  Entered  the  Madras 
Native  Infantry,  1859 ;  served  in  the  Burmese  Expedition,  1885-6,  being  severely 
wounded  in  the  attack  on  the  Minkla  Redoubt ;  was  mentioned  in  despatohes, 
and  made  C.B.  On  the  10th,  aged  74,  Henry  Saxon  Snell,  Fellow  of  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architeets,  for  some  time  chief  draughtsman  in  Science  and 
Art  Department.  Designed  and  carried  out  infirmaries  for  unions  of  St.  Maryle- 
bone,  St.  George's,  St.  Olave's,  Holbom,  Hull  and  Aberdeen.  On  the  10th,  in 
action  at  Jidballi,  Somaliland,  Oaptain  the  Hon.  Thomas  Lister,  D.S.O.,  eldest  s. 
of  Lord  Ribblesdale.  B.  1878.  Served  with  the  10th  Hussars  in  the  South 
African  war,  1899-1902,  being  mentioned  in  despatohes  and  receiving  the  D.S.O. 
On  the  11th,  aged  84,  lieutenant-Colonel  John  Thomas  Magroire,  Military  Knight 
of  Windsor.  Served  witli  the  55th  Regiment  in  China,  1841-2,  and  with  the 
60th  Hifles  in  the  Punjab,  1848-9  (medal  with  two  clasps) ;  also  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  being  three  times  mentioned  in  despatohes,  and  recommended  by  Lord 
Clyde  for  an  unattached  majority.  On  the  12th,  aged  76,  the  Rev.  Latimer 
Neville,  sixth  Lord  Braybrooke.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  was  for  fifty  years  Master  of  Magdalene,  to  which  post  he  was  appointed 
by  his  father,  the  third  Lord  Braybrooke,  as  owner  of  Audley  End;  was  also 
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Rector  of  Heydon  from  1851,  till  shortly  after  succeeding  his  brother  in  the 
peerage,  1902;  Proctor  for  the  diocese  of  St.  Albans,  1877-85;  Vice-chancellor 
of  Cambridge  University,  1859  and  1860,  and  took  considerable  part  in  University 
matters,  being  recognised  as  leader  of  the  Conservative  party.  In  December, 
1908,  an  address  of  congratulation  to  him  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
appointment  as  Master  of  Magdalene  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  M.,  1868, 
Lucy  Frances,  dau.  of  John  Le  Marchant.  On  the  18th,  aged  46,  Leo  K.  Ltri, 
Qrand  President  of  the  Independent  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith,  recognised  leader  of 
American  Jewiy,  friend  of  persecuted  Jews,  and  as  head  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Jewish  associations,  with  a  membership  of  81,000,  was  able  to  exercise  great 
influence  in  their  favour.  On  the  18th,  James  OaxUle  M*Ooan.  B.  lb  29.  Was 
war  correspondent  to  the  Daily  News  through  the  Crimea.  Called  to  the  Bar, 
1856 ;  practised  at  Constantinople,  and  founded  and  edited  the  Levant  Herald. 
Sat,  1880-5,  as  a  Liberal  for  co.  Wicklow.  Author  of  "  Egypt  as  It  Is,"  **  Egypt 
under  Ismail,*'  **Our  New  Protectorate,"  and  other  works.  On  the  15th,  at 
Weimar,  aged  74,  Dr.  Bduard  Lassen,  composer  of  incidental  music  to  Goethe's 
Faust  and  many  songs.  On  the  15th,  Bey.  Qeorge  Blohardson.  B.  1840.  For 
many  years  Second  Master  of  Winchester  College ;  s.  of  William  Richardson  of 
Carlisle;  Scholar  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge;  Third  Wrangler,  1860;  appointed 
Senior  Mathematical  Master  at  Winchester,  1867,  and  Second  Master,  1873 ; 
resigned  his  post,  1899.  On  the  18th,  James  Banks  Stanhope,  only  s.  of  Colonel 
the  Hon.  James  Hamilton  Stanhope,  and  Lady  Frederica  Louisa,  dau.  of  the 
third  Earl  of  Mansfield.  Educated  at  Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford ; 
inherited  the  Bevesby  Abbey  estate,  near  Boston,  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the 
celebrated  naturalist;  was  M.P.  for  North  Lincolnshire,  1852-68,  making  his 
mark  in  Parliament  as  an  authority  on  agricultural  subjects.  In  1894  he  made 
his  young  kinsman,  the  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope,  second  s.  of  the  fifth  Eaii 
Stanhope,  heir  to  his  Revesby  property,  and  promoted  his  election  as  Con- 
servative member  for  Mid  Lincolnshire,  and  in  1885  made  over  the  property  to 
him  by  deed  of  gift.  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope  rose  to  high  Cabinet  office,  but  died 
in  1898,  to  the  great  distress  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Stanhope,  who,  however,  continued  his 
active  support  to  the  Conservative  cause  in  Lincolnshire,  where,  as  among  all 
who  knew  him,  he  was  held  in  great  respect.  On  the  18th,  aged  40,  Bandford 
Artbnr  Btroni^f  Librarian  to  the  House  ox  Liords,  s.  of  Thomas  Banks  Strong. 
Educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
specialised  on  Oriental  languages,  making  a  special  study  of  Pali,  on  which  he 
published  one  or  two  books.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  appointed  him  librarian 
of  Chatsworth,  where  he  arranged  and  classified  the  contents  of  the  library, 
making  also  a  study  of  the  drawings  by  old  masters  both  there  and  at 
Welbeck.  Was  appointed  Librarian  to  the  House  of  Lords  (1897),  where 
his  diligence  and  great  knowledge  were  of  much  service  to  the  Peers. 
On  the  20th,  Bt.  Bey.  Henry  Norrls  Olmrton,  Bishop  of  Nassau,  b.  1843,  s.  of 
Archdeacon  Churton  of  Cleveland.  Had  been  Vicar  of  St.  John  Evangelist, 
West  Bromwich,  1879-88 ;  Curate  of  St.  James's  Chapel,  Avonwick,  1884-91 ;  Ex- 
amining Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Nassau,  1898-1901 ;  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Nassau,  1902,  in  succession  to  his  brother.  On  the  24th,  the  Duke  of  Anbalt,  b. 
1881,  s.  of  Duke  Leopold  and  Princess  Frederica  of  Prussia.  M.,  1854,  Princess 
Antoinette  of  Saxe-Altenburg.  Took  part  in  the  Prussian  campaign  against  Den- 
mark (1864)  and  was  attached  to  the  General  Staff  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps  in 
the  Fianco-Prussian  war,  1870-1,  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Sedan  and  siege 
of  Paris.  On  the  24th,  aged  84,  Melyllle  Portal  of  Laverstoke,  Hants,  s.  of  John 
Portal.  Educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  sat  for  North  Hamp- 
shire, 1849-57,  being  elected  as  a  Protectionist;  was  the  oldest  magistrate  in 
Hampshire,  having  been  Chairman  of  the  judicial  business,  1865-89,  and  of  the 
civil  business,  1879-1908.  M.,  1855,  Lady  Charlotte  Mary  Elliot,  dau.  of  second 
Earl  of  Minto.  On  the  24th,  aged  87,  Eiiaxj  Philip  Markbam,  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
for  Northamptonshire  from  1846  till  his  death.  Member  of  the  Northampton 
Tovm  Council,  1849-84 ;  Clerk  of  the  County  Council  from  1888.  On  the  26th, 
Colonel  Bex^amin  Bunlmry  ManleTorer.  Served  with  the  88th  Regiment  (Con- 
naught  Rangers)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Crimean  war,  being  severely  wounded 
in  the  attack  on  the  Redan  (brevet  of  Major) ;  served  also  in  India,  1857-8,  at 
Bhognapore  and  other  actions,  including  the  capture  of  tiie  fort  ot  Birwah 
(mentioned  in  despatches).  On  the  29th,  aged  92,  Rev.  Henry  Hugh  Courtenay, 
thirteenth  Earl  of  Devon,  s.  of  the  tenth  Earl  and  Lady  Harriet  Leslie,  dau.  of 
the  Countess  of  Rothes.  Educated  at  Westminster  and  Merton  College,  Oxford; 
held  the  Rectory  of  Mamhead,  Devon,  1845-77,  when  he  moved  to  the  family 
living  of  Powderham,  which  he  held  till  his  death ;  succeeded  his  nephew,  the 
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twelfth  Earl.  1891,  but  remained  at  the  Rectory,  Powderham  Castle  being  let. 
M.,  1835,  Lady  Anna  Maria  Leslie,  dau.  of  Countess  of  Rothes,  his  second  cousin. 
On  the  29th,  General  Sir  Edward  Lechmere  Bnssell,  K.O.S.I.,  s.  of  Major-General 
L.  C.  Q.  Russell,  of  Ashford  Hall,  Salop,  b.  1818.  Educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge ;  entered  the  Indian  Army,  1887,  and  served  with  distinction  through 
the  Sind  Campaign,  being  specially  mentioned  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  ;  was  Mili- 
tary Secretary  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  Governor  of  Bombay,  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny ;  commanded  the  base  during  the  Abyssinian  Campaign,  for  which  service 
he  was  thanked  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  was  Resident  and  Commandant 
at  Aden,  1868-71.  M.,  1876,  the  widow  of  Surgeon-Major  John  Duff,  R.A.  On  the 
29th,  aged  78,  at  Hoddora  Castle,  Dumfriesshire,  which  he  had  acquired  in  1878, 
Edward  Brook,  a  sewing  cotton  manufacturer  of  great  wealth,  senior  Director  of 
the  firm  of  Jonas  Brook  and  Brothers  (Ltd.)  of  Meltham  Mills,  near  Huddersfield, 
which  firm  had  been  amalgamated  since  1896  with  that  of  J.  &  P.  Coats  (Ltd.)  of 
Paisley.  A  very  generous  benefactor  to  the  village  of  Meltham.  On  the  80th, 
aged  96,  General  GhaileB  Algernon  Lewis,  Colonel  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Regi- 
ment, said  to  be  the  oldest  officer  on  the  Active  List  of  the  Army.  Served  with 
the  Grenadier  Guards  in  the  Canadian  rebellion,  1889,  and  in  the  Crimea  from 
August  13,  1855,  commanding  the  Grenadier  Guards  at  the  taking  of  Sebastopol. 
On  the  31st,  Stephen  Pearce,  b.  1819.  Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  first  in 
1839,  and  regularly  from  1848 ;  chiefly  known  for  his  presentation  equestrian  por- 
traits of  masters  of  hounds  and  others,  and  for  his  naval  portraits,  of  which  forty 
are  in  the  Arctic  Room  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  with  his  "  Arctic  Council 
Discussing  the  Plan  of  Search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.'*  In  January,  Samuel  P. 
Jackson,  b.  1830.  Became,  1852  ^the  youngest  ever  elected),  Associate  of  the  old 
Water  Colour  Society,  of  which  his  father  was  an  Associate  ;  his  favourite  subjects 
were  scenes  on  the  Thames,  in  North  Wales  and  on  the  Cornish  coast ;  three  of 
his  drawings  are  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  In  January,  Dr.  Edward 
Jotm  Chapman,  b.  1821.  After  being  educated  in  Fiance  and  Germany  he  became 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  University  College,  London ;  in  1858  was  appointed  to 
the  new  Chair  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  in  University  College,  Toronto,  which 
he  held  till  1895,  taking  an  influential  part  in  the  advance  of  the  Toronto  Uni- 
versity. He  was  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (1862)  of  Gottingen,  and  LL.D.  (1867)  of  the 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada.  In  January,  Sir  Edward  moliolaa  Coven- 
try Braddon,  K.C.M.O.,  b.  1829,  s.  of  Henry  Braddon  of  Shirdon  Lodge,  Cornwall, 
and  brother  of  Miss  Braddon  the  novelist.  Went  out  to  India  (1847)  for  business 
but  became  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Santhalia ;  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Santhal  rebellion,  and  afterwards  raised  a  regiment  of  Santhals ;  served  in  the 
Indian  Mutiny  with  Sir  George  Yule*s  Volunteer  force  and  was  favourably  men- 
tioned ;  held  several  official  posts  till  1878  when  he  retired  and  went  to  Tasmania ; 
entered  the  House  of  Assembly  ;  in  1887  formed  a  Free  Trade  Administration,  in 
which  (resigning  the  Premiership  to  Mr.  Fish)  he  was  himself  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Works  and  of  Education ;  appointed  Agent-General  for  the  Colony,  1888 ; 
returned  to  Tasmania  to  be  Premier  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
1894-9.  M.,  first,  1857.  Miss  Frandbs  Georgina  Palmer;  secondly,  1876,  Miss 
Alice  Harriet  Smith.  In  January,  at  Gainesville,  Ga.,  U.S.,  General  Lonfipitreet, 
b.  1821.  Had  served  in  Mexican  and  Indian  wars  before  joining  the  Confederate 
Army  (1861),  in  which  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  hardest  fighter,  being  greatly 
revered  by  all  his  men,  among  whom  he  was  known  as  "  Old  Pete.**  Joined  the 
Republican  party  after  the  war.  In  January,  Mios  Hannah  Lynoli,  novelist  and 
essayist ;  author  of  the  '*  Autobiography  of  a  Child,**  a  studv  of  Mr.  George 
Meredith,  '*  French  Life  in  Town  and  Country,**  and  other  works.  In  January, 
Sir  Oraliam  Berry,  b.  1822,  s.  of  Benjamin  Berry  of  Twickenham.  Emigrated  to 
Victoria  at  the  age  of  thirty ;  eight  years  after  purchased  the  Collingwood  Ob- 
server and  conducted  it  for  some  time ;  entered  the  Victorian  Assembly  the  same 
year  (1860),  sitting  first  for  East  Melbourne,  later  for  Collingwood  ;  lost  his  seat 
owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  Government's  methods  of  borrowing  money ;  bought 
the  Geelong  Register^  with  which  the  Advertiser  was  joined,  and  in  1868  was  re- 
turned for  Geelong  West ;  became  Premier  and  Chief  Secretary  of  Victoria,  1875 ; 
held  office  with  short  intervals  and  in  spite  of  considerable  opposition  till  1886 ; 
was  afterwards  Agent-General  of  the  Colony;  took  part  in  the  Colonial  and 
Indian  Exhibition,  for  which  he  was  made  K.C.M.G.,  and  in  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference, 1887.  In  January,  Rt.  Rer.  Jamee  Thomas  Hayee,  Bishop  of  Trinidad, 
b.  1847,  s.  of  Major  James  Hayes.  Held  the  Rectory  of  Swineshed,  near  Kim- 
bolton,  1874-84 ;  the  Vicarage  of  Holy  Trinity,  Hinckley,  1884-8,  and  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Leicester,  1888-9,  when  he  was  nominated  second  Bishop  of  Trini- 
dad. Was  an  energetic  worker,  travelling  continually  about  his  diocese  and  giving 
great  attention  to  the  schools. 
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Sir  LMlie  Stephen,  K.G.B. — A  man  of 

letters  and  literary  critic  of  very  high 
distinction  was  lost  to  the  country  in 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  who  died,  after  a 
very  long  illness,  on  February  22,  in 
his  seventy-second  year.  He  was  the 
second  surviving  son  (the  eldest  being 
the  late  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen, 
the  well-knovm  Judge)  of  Sir  James 
Stephen,  who  was  Permanent  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  1885-47, 
and  during  the  later  years  of  his  life 
Keffius  Professor  of  History  at  Cam- 
bridge, by  Jane  Catherine,  daughter  of 
the  Kev.  John  Venn,  of  Clapham.  He 
was  educated  at  a  private  school  at 
Brighton,  for  two  years  as  an  *'  uptown 
boy  "  at  Eton,  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, under  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  at 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  gradu- 
ated as  Twentieth  Wrangler  in  1854, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  elected  to  a 
tutorial  Fellowship  at  his  college.  He 
passed  the  next  nine  years  in  con- 
genial work  and  society,  reading  Eng- 
lish literature  generally,  but  specially 
political  economy  and  the  utilitarian 
philosophy,  and  was  deeply  influenced 
by  the  writings  of  John  Btiuart  Mill, 
Buckle,  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
Such  faith  as  he  had  had  in  the 
Christian  creed  giving  wav,  he  felt 
constrained  to  resign  his  college  tutor- 
ship, of  which  the  holding  of  Holy 
Orders — originally  entered  by  him  with- 
out serious  difficulty — was  a  condition. 
He  formally  renounced  his  Orders  under 
the  Act  legalising  such  abandonment  in 
1875.  Meanwhile,  leaving  Cambridge, 
he  threw  himself  for  a  time  into  Radi- 
cal politics,  strenuously  supporting  the 
candidature  of  his  friend,  Henry  Faw- 
cett,  at  Brighton  in  1864,  and  was  one 
of  a  band  of  then  advanced  Liberals 
who  combined  to  produce  a  volume  en- 
titled, •'  Essays  on  Reform,"  in  1667. 
But  politics  soon  ceased  to  engross  his 
mind.  He  joined  (1865)  the  staff  of 
the  Saturday  Review  under  Douglas 
Cook,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  under 
Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  and  did 
much  admirable  work  for  both  those 
journals  in  their  best  days  on  a  great 
variety  of  non -political  topics.  In  the 
Fortnightly  Review  and  Fraser*8  Maga- 
zine at  the  same  time  he  wrote  fre- 
quently on  theological  and  ethical 
topics,  and  many  of  these  articles  were 
subsequently  republished  in  volumes 
entitled,  "Essays  on  Free  Thinking 
and  Plain  Speaking  "  (1878),  and  "  An 
Agnostic's  Apology"  (1898).  In  1871, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  of 


Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ^  be  became  editor 
of  the  Comhill  Magazine.  Under  his 
successful  editorship  authors  of  the 
subsequent  distinction  of  W.  E.  Norris, 
Henry  James,  Thomas  Hardy  and  R. 
L.  Stevenson,  were  either  introduced 
to  the  public  or  greatly  helped  into  re- 
cognition, by  the  publication  of  early 
writings  from  their  pens  in  the  pages 
of  Comhill,  There  also  appeared 
Stephen's  excellent  series  of  critical 
studies  of  English  writers,  ranging 
from  Defoe  to  George  Eliot,  which 
were  subsequently  re-issued  in  three 
volumes  under  the  title  of  "  Hours  in 
a  Library."  It  was  natural  that  he 
should  be  selected  bv  Mr.  John  Morley 
to  open  the  series  of  "  English  Men  of 
Letters  "  by  a  volume  on  Dr.  Johnson. 
This  appeared  in  1878,  and  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  Stephen,  in  the  same 
series,  with  monographs  on  Pope  (1860), 
Swift  (1882),  George  Eliot  (1901)  and 
Hobbes,  which  last  subject  occupied  his 
thoughts  during  his  last  illness,  and 
did  not  appear  till  after  his  death. 
'  His  most  important  individual  and 
consecutive  contribution  to  literature 
consisted  in  his  "History  of  English 
Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  *' 
(1876),  followed  up  and  carried  forward 
by  his  three  volumes  on  "The  Eng- 
lish Utilitarians"  (1900).  These  fur- 
nish a  poweriul  aid  to  the  sympathetic 
comprehension  of  the  attitudes,  aims 
and  personalities  of  the  chief  thinkers 
in  the  periods  dealt  with.  Stephen's 
own  conclusions  in  moral  philosophy 
were  set  forth  in  the  "  Science  of 
Ethics,"  in  which  the  theories  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer  were 
fused  through  the  mind  of  a  philo- 
sopher of  great  general  culture  (1882). 
It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
year  that,  again  at  the  request  of  INIr. 
George  Smith,  Stephen,  relinquishing 
the  Cornhill  editorship,  entered  upon 
the  great  work  of  editing  the  *'  National 
Dictionary  of  Biograpny."  Into  this 
very  arduous  and  responsible  task  he 
threw  himself  with  equally  conspicuous 
devotion,  resource  and  judgment.  By 
his  service  in  laying  down  the  lines  of 
that  work,  in  selecting  and  superintend- 
ing the  contributors  to  its  earlier  vol- 
umes, and  in  himself  supplying  the 
chief  literary  memoirs  m  them,  Leslie 
Stephen  laid  the  whole  English  read- 
ing public  under  a  great  and  lasting 
debt.  But  the  strain  on  his  health, 
increased  by  other  work,  such  as  the 
production  of  a  Life  of  his  old  friend, 
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Henry  Fawcett,  proved  too  severe,  and 
after  more  than  one  breakdown,  he 
handed  his  charge  over  in  1891  to  his 
principal  assistant  from  the  first,  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee,  who  carried  the  enterprise 
to  completion. 

Among  other  works  by  Leslie  Ste- 
phen which  must  be  mentioned  are  his 
volume  entitled,  "  The  Playground  of 
Europe  "  (1871),  reproducing  many  very 
interesting  articles  of  his  on  Alpine 
climbing,  at  which  he  was  a  conspi- 
cuous adept,  and  his  Life  of  his  brother, 
Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  (1895). 
His  industry  was  very  great,  and  be- 
sides the  completion,  already  referred 
to,  of  his  important  book  on  the  Eng- 
lish Utilitarians,  he  wrote  frequently 
in  later  years  articles  of  literary  criti- 
cism, and  also  of  autobiographical  re- 
miniscence, in  periodicals. 

His  literary  judgments,  based  on 
very  wide  and  thorough  reading,  were 


the  results  of  clear  and  independent 
thought,  mainly  of  an  analytic  quality. 
They  did  not  carry  the  reader  by 
storm,  but  appealed  impressively  to 
his  reason,  and  were  held  in  great 
respect. 

Stephen  was  eager  for  the  spread  of 
ethical  societies  naving  Sunday  ser- 
vices, and  as  president  of  the  Ethical 
Societies  of  London  delivered  various 
lectures,  which  he  issued  in  two  vol- 
umes on  '*  Social  Bights  and  Duties  " 
(1896). 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  who  was  made 
K.G.B.  in  1902,  was  Litt.D.  of  Gam- 
bridge  and  Oxford,  and  LL.D.  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Harvard. 

He  married,  first  (1867),  Harriet 
Marian,  daughter  of  W.  M.  Thackeray, 
who  died  in  1875,  and  secondly  (1878), 
Julia  Prinsep,  widow  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Duckworth,  and  daughter  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son. 


On  the  2nd,  aged  62,  WiUiam  Oollini  Wbitney,  of  New  England  Puritan  de- 
scent. Educated  at  Yale  and  Harvard  University  Law  School ;  early  built  up  a 
large  legal  practice  in  New  York  and  became  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  party 
there;  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1885,  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
energy  and  success  to  the  reorganisation  of  his  department  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  naval  strength  of  the  United  States,  which  he  went  far  to  place  on  a 
self-sufficing  basis  by  enlarging  and  extending  the  equipment  of  the  public  navy 
yards,  and  by  placing  contracts  for  warships  and  guns  at  home.  At  the  National 
Democratic  Convention,  1892,  be  led  the  section  which  secured  Mr.  Cleveland's 
third  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  He  was  prominently  connected  with  the 
turf  in  America,  and  latterly  in  England  where,  in  1901,  he  won  the  Derby  with 
Volodyovski,  and  the  Cambridgeshire  Stakes  with  Watershed.  On  the  Srd, 
Benjamin  Fickard,  M.P.,  b.  1842 ;  s.  of  a  working  collier  at  Kippax,  near  Wakefield, 
he  worked  in  the  pits  himself,  1854-78.  In  1878  became  Assistant-Secretary,  and, 
1876,  Secretary  to  the  Yorkshire  Miners*  Association,  with  which,  largely  through 
his  efforts,  the  South  Yorkshire  Association  coalesced,  and  he  became  (1881)  first 
General  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Miners*  Association ;  took  an  active  and  pro- 
minent part  in  furtherance  of  the  miners*  interests  in  several  important  labour 
disputes,  sometimes  after  endeavouring  to  dissuade  them  from  striking;  and 
enjoyed  their  confidence  in  a  high  degree,  receiving  from  them  a  cheque  for  750/. 
after  the  great  strike  of  1893,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Concili- 
ation Board  ;  was  President  for  many  years  of  the  Miners*  Federation  of  Great 
Britain  ;  sat  in  the  Radical  and  Labour  interest  from  1885  as  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Normanton  Division  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  pio- 
moters  of  the  Miners'  Eight  Hours  Bill,  and  a  recognised  authority  on  mining 
questions  ;  was  much  respected  at  Westminster,  and  received  a  testimonial  of  500 
guineas  (1897)  from  Liberal  Members  of  both  Houses ;  Alderman,  since  1889,  of  the 
West  Riding  County  Council.  On  the  8rd,  aged  70,  the  Hon.  Lady  IbrUb,  dau.  of 
the  first  Lord  Chelmsford  and  widow  of  Major-General  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot 
Inglis,  K.G.B. ,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  at  Lucknow  when  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  was  mortally  wounded,  July  2,  1857,  and  defended  the  Residency  until 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements  under  Sir  H.  Havelock  on  September  26.  Lady 
Inglis,  who  had  been  married  to  Sir  J.  Inglis  in  1851,  was  at  Lucknow  throughout 
the  glorious  defence  and  published  (1892^  a  deeply  interesting  diary  of  the  siege. 
On  the  4th,  aged  69,  William  Auguttni  0  Oorman,  C.E.,  a  submarine  engineer  who 
had  invented  improved  diving  and  submarine  apparatus  and  been  connected  with 
many  great  salvage  operations.  On  the  6th,  The  Right  Hon.  The  MacDermot,  E.G., 
Hugh  Hyacinth  O'Rorke  MacDermot,  **  Prince  of  Coolavin,**  co.  Sligo  (where  he 
was  a  large  landowner),  and  recognised  representative  of  one  of  the  ancient  Royal 
lines  of  Ireland.  Was  bom  in  1884,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Dublm  ; 
called  to  the  Bar,  1862,  and  joined  the  Gonnaught  Circuit ;  he  took  silk  fifteen 
years  later,  and  "  since  that  time,"  said  tlie  Dublin  corres[>ondent  of  the  Times^  *'  the 
history  of  the  important  cases  in  which  he  was  engagea  is  the  history  of  a  quarter 
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of  a  centuiy's  leading  cases  in  the  Irish  Law  Courts. "    In  nearly  all  the  politioal 
trials  of  recent  years  he  was  retained  on  the  Nationalist  side.    A  Liberal  in 
politics,  The  MacDermot  was  Solicitor-Oeneral  for  Ireland,  May-July,  1886,  and 
February-August,  1886,  and  Attorney-General,  1892-95.    He  was  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Privy  Council  from  1892.    On  the  6th,  aged  83,  The  Venerable  John  WUUain 
Bherinffham.    Educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  aa 
a  Junior  Optime  and  Second  Class  Classical  Tripos,  1842 ;  after  being  for  five  years 
Curate  at  St.  Barnabas,  Kensington,  he  was  Vicar  of  Strood,  Kent,  from  1848  to 
1864,  when  he  became  Vicar  of  Standish  with  Hardwicke,  in  the  diocese  of 
Gloucester ;  in  1881  he  was  appointed  successor  to  Sir  George  Prevost  as  Arch- 
deacon of  Gloucester;  in  that  post  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  raising  the 
large  sums  required  for  the  restoration  of  the  Lady  Chapel  and  other  parts  of  the 
Cathedral,  as  also  funds  for  the  restoration  of  Tewkesoury  Abbey  Cnurch,  and 
worked  energetically  for  the  improvement  of  the  endowments  of  livings  in  the 
diocese,  and  for  the  development  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Clergy  Fund ;  he  resigned 
his  parish  and  became  a  Residentiary  Canon  of  Gloucester,  1889,  continuing  to  nold 
the  Archdeaconry  till  1902.    On  the  7th,  Tlie  Bav.  FOrbes  BoUnson,  b.  1868,  s.  of 
the  Rev.  George  Robinson  and  younger  brother  of  the  present  Dean  of  West- 
minster.   Passing  from  Rossall  to  Christ's  College,  Camoridge,  he  had  a   very 
distinguished  academic  career,  taking  a  first  class  in  the  Theological  Tripos, 
1890,  and  a  second  class  in  Part  II.  of  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos,  1891,  and 
winning  the  Cams,  Jeremie,  Bumey  and  Hulsean  prizes  of  the  University  and  the 
Crosse  Scholarship.    In  1896  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  college,  of  which  he 
was  Theological  Lecturer,  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  younger 
students.     He  was  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Southwell ;  a  good  Coptic 
scholar,  he  edited  (1896)  '*  The  Coptic  Apocryphal  Gospels  '*  in  the  "  Cambridge 
Texts  and  Studies,"  and  wrote  on  the  Coptic  Versions  in  Hastings's  "  Bible  Dic- 
tionary "  ;  he  was  engaged  on  an  edition  of  the  Sahidic  fragments  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel.    On  the  7th,  Captain  Sir  George  Morioe,  K.O.M.O.,  R.N.  (retired),  b.  1837,  s. 
of  Commander  Geoige  Farquhar  Morice,  R.N.    Entered  the  Navy  as  Master's 
Assistant,  1851 ;  served  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Crimean  War ;  did  much 
excellent  work  during  the  operations  in  China,  including  the  capture  of  Canton 
and  destruction  of  the  Pei-ho  forts,  1858,  and  exhibited  such  distinguished  capacity 
and  gallantry  on  the  occasion  of  an  attack  on  his  ship,  the  Staunch,  by  four  pirate 
junks  that  ne  was  promoted  Lieutenant  by  special  Order  in  Council.     After 
further  dangerous  service,  1868-4,  in  command  of  the  Hardy  on  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  he  was  promoted  Commander  1869,  and  in  1871,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
British  Government,  entered  the  service  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  in  which  he 
rose  to  be  Comptroller-General  of  Egyptian  Ports  and   Lighthouses,  1879,  and 
Commander  of  the  Egyptian  Marine,  1885-1901,  with  the  rank  of  Rear- Admiral, 
and  of  Vice-Admiral  from  the  Sultan.     He  was  present  during  the  bombardment 
of  Alexandria  and  at  the  land  operations  there  and  at  Port  Said  and  Suez,  and  was 
personally  thanked  by  the  Khedive  for  his  services.     On  the  7th  (following  on  an 
apoplectic  seizure  which  took  place  at  the  House  of  Commons),  the  Right  Hon^  J. 
Powell  Williams,  M.P.,  b.  1840,  s.  of  Joseph  Williams  of  Worcester.     Educated  at 
the  Proprietary  School,  Edgbaston  ;  after  several  years  in  the  Post  Office  servioe 
he  became  a  Town  Councillor  of  Birmingham  in  1877,  Alderman,  1883,  and  'was 
for  five  years  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  doing  excellent  work ;  he  sat  con- 
tinuously for  South  Birmingham  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1885  to  his  death, 
first  as  a  Liberal  and  subsequently  as  a  Liberal  Unionist,  being  actively  concerned 
in  promoting  the  defeat  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886.     Having  been  at  a  former 
period  hon.  secretary  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  he  became,  on  Lord 
Wolmer's  retirement,  head  of  the  central  organisation  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
party ;  he  was  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office  from  1895  to  1900,  when  he 
was  made  a  Privy  Councillor.    An  intimate  friend  and  political  ally  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's, he  threw  himself  with  much  vigour  into  the  promotion  of  the  latter*s 
fiscal  propaganda,  being  Chairman  of  the  Imperial  Tariff  Committee  and  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League.     He  m.,  1870,  Anne  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
S.  A.  Bindley,  F.R.C.S.,  of  Birmingham.    On  the  8th,  aged  66,  the  Rev.  Alfined 
Alnger,  Master  of  the  Temple.    Son  of  an  architect,  he  was  educated  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  his  delicate  health  prevented  his 
presenting  himself  for  honours.     After  holding  a  curacy  at  Alrewas,  near  Rugeley, 
1860-4,  he  was  Assistant-Master  at  the  Sheffield  Collegiate  School,  1864-6,  when 
he  applied  for  the  vacant  Readership  of  the  Temple  Church,  and  was  accepted 
entirely  on  his  merits,  which  were  proved  by  his  filling  the  church  at  the  futer^ 
noon  services  for  twenty-five  years.    In  1887  he  was  made  Canon  of  Bristol  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Halsbury,  and  held  that  post  till  1908,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
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of  the  inhabitants.    Meanwhile  he  had  (1892)  resigned  the  Readership  of  the 
Temple,  receiving  substantial  tokens  of  the  regard  of  the  Benchers  of  both  Inns, 
and  in  1894,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Bosebezy,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown  to  succeed  Dr.  Vaughan  as  Master  of  the  Temple.    Canon  Ainger  had 
command  in  writing,  as  in  preaching,  of  an  admirable  literary  style,  which,  to- 
gether with  his  delicate  sympathy  and  fine  humour,  qualified  him  in  a  high  degree 
for  the  interpretation  of  Charles  Lamb,  whose  letters,  and  most  of  whose  works, 
he  edited,  besides  writing  his  Life  in  the  '*  English  Men  of  Letters  *'  Series ;  he  also 
wrote  the  "  Life  of  Crabbe "  in  the  same  series  (his  latest  work),  edited  Hood's 
**  Poems,"  wrote  on  Tennyson  in  the  **  Dictionaiy  of  National  Biography  "  and 
contributed  to  Punch,     His  reading  of  all  literary  masterpieces  was  delightful, 
and  he  had  a  singular  social  charm.      On  the  8th,  aged  79,  8ir  Dftyld    Oar- 
rick  Robert  Oarriok-Bnoliaiian,  O.B.,  of  Drumpellier,  Coatbridge,  Lanarkshire, 
who,  after  a  few  years  in  she  Scots  Greys,  was  Captain  in  the  Lanarkshire 
Yeomanry   Cavalry,   and   subsequently,    and    until  his    death,    Hon.    Colonel 
of  the  Srd  and  4  th   Militia  battalions  of  the  Cameronians.      He  was  made 
C.B.    in    1881,  and  knighted    in    1894  for   his   services    to    the  Militia   and 
Volunteers  in  Scotland.     M.,  1849,  Frances  Jane,  dau.  of  Anthony  Lefroy,  of 
Carrigglass,  co.  Longford.      On  the  9th,  CliarleB  ^nillami,  a  well-known  war 
correspondent  and  journalist,  who  had  been  the  narrator,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, of  ten  campaigns,  the  last  of  which  was  Lord  Kitchener's  successful  advance 
on  Khartoum  in  1898.    At  different  times  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Standard, 
edited  ihe  Evening  Standard  and  the  Evening  News^  and  wrote  a  **  Diary  of  the 
War"  during  the  South  African  war  for  the  Morning  Leader,    Besides  volumes 
on  the  wars  which  he  had  watched,  he  published  a  **  Life  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood," 
**  Army  Reform,"  and  **  Hushed  Up,"  a  criticism  of  the  South  African  Campaign. 
On  the  9th,  aged  90,  Captain  Charlee  Dugald  Oampbdll,  a  veteran  of  the  East 
India  Company's  navy.     He  served  with  so  much  distinction  in  the  Burmese 
Expedition  of  1851-3  as  to  receive  from  the  Company  a  sword  of  honour  worth 
200  guineas.    On  the  llth.  Sir  John  Voce  Moore.    B.  1826;  a  successful  tea 
merchant,  who  after  much  active  and  useful  work  as  a  Common  Councilman, 
was  elected  Alderman  of  Candlewick  Ward,  1889,  served  as  Sheriff,  I89S-4,  and 
became,  in  1898,  Liord  Mayor,  inaugurating,  as  such,  the  Transvaal  War  Relief 
Fund,  which  reached  a  total  of  l,25O,000Z.  sterling.    On  the  llth,  at  Kano,  aged 
30,  Captain  George  Howard  Fanehawe  AlMulie,  O.M.a.,  second  s.  of  Major-General 
H.  R.  Abadie,  C.B.    Entered  the  16th  Lancers,  1898  ;  resigned,  1897 ;  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Scots  Regiment,  1899 ;  served  with  the  West  African 
Frontier  Force  in  Northern  Nigeria,  1899-1902,  being  several  times  mentioned 
in  despatches ;    specially  promoted  into  Manchester  Regiment,   1902 ;    made 
C.M.G.,  and  became  second-class  Resident  at  Zaria  in  Northern  Nigeria.    On 
the  13th,  Colonel  George  Tomer  Jonei,  R.E.    Served  in  the  Afghan  War,  1880, 
being  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  commended  in  general  orders  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.   On  tbe  13th,  J.  W.  ElliBon-Maoartney.    B.  1818 ;  called  to  the 
English  Bar,  1846,  and  joined  the  Irish  Bar,  1848 ;  was  High  Sheriff  of  Armagh, 
1870,  and  Conservative  M.P.  for  Tyrone,  1874-85.    M.,  1851,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Grey  Potter.    On  the  14th,  aged  64,  Sir  Hugh  Arthur  Henry  Cliolmeley, 
third  Baronet  of  Easton  Hall,  Grantham.    Educated  at  Harrow,  and  served 
some  years  in  the  Grenadier  Guards ;  was  M.P.  for  Grantham,  in  the  Liberal 
interest,  1868-80 ;  served  as  High  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  (1885).    M.,  1874,  Edith 
Sophia,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Rowley,  fourth  Baronet  of  Tendring,  Suffolk. 
On  the  14th,  Vice- Admiral  Henry  Bedford  WooUoombe.    B.  1831,  s.  of  Vice- 
Admiral  George  Woollcombe,  of  Hemerdon,  Devon  ;  was  much  engaged  in  boat 
operations  in  the  Baltic,  1854-5,  commanding  (among  other  services)  the  rocket 
boats  of  the  Arrogant  in  two  night  attacks  on  Sveaborg ;  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Admiralty  in  1860  for  protection  of  Christian  and  Jewish  populations 
in  Syria  from  Arabs,  by  landing  parties  (promoted  commander),  and  again  in 
1873-1  (as  captain)  for  destruction  of  piratical  stockades  and  junks,  and  other 
services  in  the  Malacca  Straits.    Received  a  good  service  pension,  1881.    M., 
1879,  Eleanor  Agnes,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Eden.    On  the  15th,  in  Washing- 
ton, aged  66,  Senator  Marcne  Alonzo  Hanna,  a  successful  head  of  several  large 
commercial  concerns,  who  in  late  middle  life  developed  extraordinary  capacity 
as  apolitical  **bos3."    It  was  mainly  due  to  his  great  resolution,  skill  and  re- 
source, that  the  nomination  was  secured  at  the  Republican  Convention  of  June 
1,  1893,  for  the  Presidential  candidature,  of  Mr.  McKinley,  who  until  shortly 
before  that  time  had  been  comparatively  unknown,  and  that  the  campaign  was 
organised  which  resulted  in  that  candidate's  triumphant  election.    President 
McKinley's  second  nomination  and  election,  in  1900,  though  less  conspicuously 
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Senator  Hannahs  work,  were  powerfully  promoted  by  him.  Mr.  Rooaevelt*8 
nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidenoy  was  believed  to  have  been  unwillingly 
acquiesced  in  by  Hanna.  He  sympathised  with  the  capitalist  view  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  regard  to  Trusts,  since  his  unexpected  accession  to 
the  Presidency;  and  much  anxious  speculation  prevailed  as  to  his  attitude  in 
relation  to  the  Presidential  election  campaign  of  1904.  In  private  life  Senator 
Hanna  was  warmly  regarded.  On  the  16th,  James  MeOann,  M.P.  for  the  St. 
Stephen's  Qreen  Division  of  Dublin  since  1900,  when,  as  a  Nationalist,  he  cap- 
tured the  seat  from  Mr.  -J.  H.  Campbell,  K.G.,  the  present  Solicitor-General  for 
Ireland ;  took,  however,  no  active  part  in  politics,  but  was  mainly  interested  in 
commercial  enterprise,  being  Chairman  of  the  Grand  Caual  Company  of  Ireland, 
and  prominently  connected  with  various  projects  of  economic  improvement, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Navan,  where  he  developed  the  waterways, 
and  started  boat-building  and  other  industries.  On  the  IGth,  Claude  Bowes-Lyon, 
thirteenth  Earl  of  Btratlimon  and  Klnglionie,  succeeded  his  brother,  the  twelfth 
Earl,  in  1865;  was  a  representative  Peer  for  Scotland,  1870-87,  when  he  was 
created  a  Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  title  of  Baron  Bowes  of  Streatlam 
Castle,  Durham  county,  and  Lunedale,  York  county ;  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Forfar- 
shire from  1874.  M.,  1853,  Frances  Dora,  dau.  of  Oswald  Smith,  of  Blendon 
Hall,  Kent.  On  the  17th,  aged  79,  Henry  Gerard  Sturt,  first  Baron  AlinerUm,  s. 
of  H.  C.  Sturt,  of  Crichel,  Dorset,  by  Lady  Charlotte,  dau.  of  the  sixth  Earl  of 
Cardigan.  Educated  at  Oxford;  M.P.  (Conservative)  for  Dorchester,  1847-56, 
and  for  the  county  of  Dorset,  1856-76,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Alington,  being  descended  through  an  heiress  from  the  Lords  Alington  of 
the  seventeenth  century  creation,  now  extinct.  He  was  a  friend  and  frequent 
host  of  King  Edward  VU.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  an  excellent  landlord,  and  a 
conspicuous  sportsman,  especially  on  the  turf,  where  he  achieved  several  great 
successes  in  partnership  with  Sir  Fiederick  Johnstone.  These  included  the 
Oaks  of  1869  with  Brigantine  ;  the  Derby  of  1888,  with  St.  Blaise ;  Two  Thousand 
Guineas,  Derby  and  St.  Leger  of  1891,  with  Common ;  and  the  St.  Leger  of  1894 
with  Thistle  (who  was  only  started  to  make  the  running  for  her  stable  com- 
panion, Matcnbox,  against  the  Derby  winner,  Ladas).  Lord  Alington  m.,  first, 
1853,  Lady  Augusta  Bingham,  eldest  dau.  of  the  third  Earl  of  Lucan,  who  died, 
1888,  and  secondly,  1892,  Evelyn  Henrietta,  dau.  of  Henry  Blundell  Leigh.  On 
the  17th,  aged  84,  William  Xaoleod,  O.B.,  B.N.  (retired),  late  Inspector- General 
of  Hospitals  and  Fleets.  As  M.D.  of  Edinburgh  University,  he  entered 
thj  Navy  as  Assistant  Surgeon,  1842  ;  served  on  China  Station,  1845-7, 
taking  part  in  the  operations  in  Borneo,  and  in  the  Baltic  during  the  Crimean 
War;  for  his  journal  and  report  of  service  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  during  a  severe 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  received  Sir  Gilbert  Blane's  medal;  from  1866  was 
in  charge,  first  as  Deputy  Inspector-General,  and  latterly  as  Inspector-General, 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Yarmouth,  and  on  his  retirement,  1880, 
the  Admiralty  paid  a  high  tribute  to  his  diRchargo  of  his  duties  there. 
On  the  18th,  aged  80,  Baar-Admiral  Oharlei  Vesey  (retired),  fourth  s.  of  the  Rev. 
the  Hon.  Arthur  Vesey,  Rector  of  Abbeyleix,  Queen's  County,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  diocese  of  Killaloe.  Entered  the  Navy,  1837 ;  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Black  Sea  during  the  Crimean  War  by  landing  cavalry  and  artillery  through 
surf  and  by  his  conduct  in  the  gale  of  November  14, 1854  (thanked  by  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  promoted  Commander) ;  as  Captain,  1857,  on  the  West  indies  Station, 
he  was  commended  for  his  energy  and  promptitude  on  several  occasions,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  seizure  of  British  mails  and  insult  to  the  Consul  at  Cartagena, 
and  the  disturbances  in  Tobago ;  retired  1870.  M.,  1860,  Harriet,  dau.  of  Sheffield 
Grace,  of  The  Knole,  Sussex.  On  the  19th,  General  Frederick  Robert  Elrlngtom, 
C.B.,  Colonel  Commandant  Rifie  Brigade,  aged  84.  Served  in  the  Crimea,  re- 
ceiving medal  with  three  clasps  and  brevet  of  Major,  also  knighthood  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  and  Fifth  Class  Medjidieh.  On  the  19th,  William  Reade 
Porcher,  for  thirty-five  years  Assistant  Master  in  the  Military  and  Civil  Depart- 
ment of  Cheltenham  College  and  head  successively  of  three  boarding-houses  there ; 
hstd  great  success  with  Army  candidates  and  was  very  warmly  regarded  by  his 
pupils.  On  the  21st,  Uaatenant-Oeneral  Charles  Alexander  McMahon,  s.  of  Captain 
Alexander  McMahon,  b.  1880.  Served  for  eight  years  from  1847  in  Madras  Native 
Infantry ;  joined  Punjab  Commission,  1856,  and  was  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Sialkot  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  when,  owing  to  the  illness  of  his  chief, 
he  had  to  assume  charge  of  the  district,  and  acted  with  vigour  and  effect. 
Afterwards  was  Commissioner  in  various  districts,  including  Lahore ;  retired  in 
1885.  As  Civil  Judge  of  Delhi,  1865,  tried  the  "  Begum  Sumroo  case,"  involving 
a  sum  of  1,500,0002.    He  took  up  the  study  of  geology,  studying  at  the  Royal 
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School  of  Mines  while  od  furlough,  1879-80,  becoming  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society,  1878,  and  receiving  the  Lyell  medal,  1899,  **  in  recognition  of  the  value 
of  his  services  to  petrology."    He  continued  this  work  after  his  retirement,  acting 
as  a  Vice-President  of  the  Geological  Society  and  being  President  of  the  Geo- 
logical Section   of  the   British  Association,   1902.    On   the  22nd,  Jamas  Bmltli 
Turner,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.,  b.  1832.     Became  a  leading  dentist  in  London  and  was 
actively  and  influentially  concerned  in  promoting  the  passage  of   the  Dentists 
Act  (1878),  which  secured  the  legal  recognition  of  dentistry  as  a  profession  and 
prescribe  an  adequate  course  of  preparation  for  the  L.D.S.    He  helped  to  found, 
and  acted  successively  as  Secretary  and  President  of,  the  British  Dental  Associa- 
tion.   M.,  some  three  years  ago,  as  his  second  wife.  Miss  Agnes  Ward,  formerly 
Principal  of  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College  for  Teachers.    On  the  24th,  Sir 
Edward  Sleveldiifi:,  b.  1816.     M.D.  of  Edinburgh  University,  1841 ;  F.R.C.P.,  1852 ; 
Physician  in  Ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria  and  to  the  King  when  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
Physician  Extraordinary  to  his  Majesty,  1901.    Author  of  **  Groonian  Lectures  on 
Epilepsy,"  editions  of  **  Romberg  on  Nervous  Diseases,"  "  Rokitansky's  Patho- 
logical Anatomy,"  and  other  works.    On  the  26th,  aged  45,  Kajor  the  Hon.  Henry 
James  Aneon,  third  s.  of  the  second  Earl  of  Lichfield.    From  1888-8  was  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  his  uncle.  Lord  Lansdowne,  then  Governor-General  of  Canada ;  served 
with  the  1st  Battalion  Highland  Light  Infantry  in  the  South  African  War,  being 
mentioned  in  despatches  for  services  at  Magersfontein.     M.,  1902,  Lady  Adelaide 
Audrey  Ryder,  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Harrowby.    On  the  27th,  aged  81, 
James  Davis  Cooper,  wood  engraver.    Early  made  a  name  by  his  work  in  such 
books  as  Mrs.  Barbauld's  "  Hymns  in  Prose,"  1863,  and  in  illustrations  for  many 
books  in  the  sixties ;  worked  also  with  Randulph  Laldecott  in  illustrating  Wash- 
ington Irving's  "  Old  Christmas  "  and  "  Bracebridge  Hall."    On  the  28th,  aged  80, 
Captain  Sir  Edward  Walter,  K.C.B.,  third  s.  of  John  Walter,  M.P.,  of  Bear  Wood. 
Served  with  44ih  Regiment  and  8th  Hussars.     Being  struck  with  the  destitution 
and  want  of  employment  of  discharged  and  partially  disabled  soldiers  after  the 
Crimean  War,  he  founded  the  Corps  of  Commissionaires,  which  now  numbers 
nearly  3,000  men,  and  the  members  of  which  are  sought  after  f jr  posts  of  all 
kind ;  which  their  injuries  permit  them  to  hold.     He  continued  to  be  their  com- 
manding officer  till  his  death,  and  his  services  to  them  were  recognised  by  the 
presentation  to  him  of  a  service  of  plate  subscribed  for  by  600  officers.    M.,  1853, 
Mary,  dau.  of  J.  C.  Althorpe  of  Dinnington  Hall,  Yorkshire.    On  the  28th,  aged 
63,  General  Sir  Arthur  Power  Palmer,  G.O.B.,  a.O.I.E.,  s.  of  Captain  Nicholas  Power 
Palmer.     Entered  the  Indian  Army,  1857,  and  served  with  Hodson's  Horse 
through  the  Indian  Mutiny,  being  wounded ;  was  mentioned  in  despatches  for  his 
services  with  the  Duffia  Expedition,  1874-5,  in  the  Dutch  War  in  Acheen,  1876-7, 
and  in  the  Afghan  War,  1879-80,  where  he  was  A. A.  and  Q.M.G.  of  the  Kuram 
Field  Force.    His  next  active  service  wa4  in  the  Soudan  Expedition,  1885,  when 
he  commanded  the  Royal  Bengal  Lancers  at  Suakin,  was  mentioned  in  despatches, 
received  medal  and  G.B.     Was  again  mentioned  in  despatches  and  made  K.C.B. 
for  services  during  the  Burma  War,  1893 ;  his  services  as  Lieu  tenant-General  in 
the  Tirah  Expedition,  1898,  were  acknowledged  by  her  Majesty's  Government  and 
he  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  1900,  which  post  he  held  for 
two  years.    M.,  first,  1867,  Helen,  dau.  of  Aylmer  Harris,  and  secondly,  1898, 
Constance  Gabrielle,  dau.  of  Godfrey  Shaw  and  widow  of  Walter  Roberts.    On 
the  29th,  aged  65,  Sir  Robert  Henry  More  Molsmenz,  G.C.B.,  s.  of  James  More 
Molyneux,  of  Loseloy  Park,  Guildfoid.    Entered  the  Navy,  1852,  and  saw  active 
service  in  the  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  during  the  Crimean  War.    He  was  mentioned 
in  despatches  for  sei vices  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  1859,  and,  as  Commander, 
was  thanked  by  the  Admiralty  and  French  Government  for  his  services  after  the 
great  hurricane  at  St.  Thomas,  1867.    As  Captain  he  commanded  the  Invincible 
at  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  1882,  and  during  the  Egyptian  War  (C.B.), 
and  was  appointed,  1884,  Commodore  commanding  ships  protecting  Suakin, 
special  mention  of  his  services  there  being  ms^e  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
in  despatches  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Lord  Wolseley.    He  received 
the  K.C.B.  and  was  made  A.D.C.  to  the  Queen,  1884  ;  was  Captain-Superintendent 
of  Sheerness  Dockyard  and  held  other  administrative  posts.     In  February,  Senor 
Edwardo  Maceachan,  a  settler  in  Uruguay,  of  Scottish  parentage,  who  had  become 
President  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  had  been  twice  Minister  of 
State  and  at  one  time  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  was  much  respected.    In 
February,  at  New  Haven  (Conn.),  Jamei  Paris  Lee,  b.  1831,  s.  of  George  Lee,  of 
Hawick  ;  inventor  of  the  Lee-Metford,  Lee-Enfield  and  other  types  of  magazine 
rifle. 
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The  Duka  of  Oamliridgv.  —  Field- 
Manhal  Qeorge  William  Frederiok 
Oharles,  Duke  of  Oambridge,  Earl  of 
Tipperaiy,  and  Baron  Gulloden  in  the 
Peerage  of  the  United  Kmgdom,  died 
on  March  17,  at  Qloucester  House, 
within  ten  days  of  completing  his 
eighty-fifth  year.  He  was  the  son  of 
Adolphus  Frederick,  first  Duke  of  Gam- 
bridge,  and  Augusta,  daughter  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  was 
therefore  ^prandson  of  Qeorge  III.,  and 
first  cousm  of  Queen  Victoria.  His 
whole  life  was  identified  with  the 
Britisli  Army,  which  he  entered  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  being  appointed  colonel 
by  brevet,  and  doing  duty  with  the  StaiS 
at  Gibraltar,  1888-9,  and  in  Ireland* 
with  the  12th  Lancers,  18d9-42.  The 
young  Prince  was  transferred,  1842,  to 
the  17th  Light  Dragoons,  now  17th 
Lancers,  and  while  acting  as  their 
colonel  took  an  active  part  in  suppress- 
ing riots  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
his  services  being  recognised  by  the 
General  commanding  the  district  in 
his  published  order.  In  1843  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Ionian  Islands,  where 
he  served  as  Colonel  on  the  Staff  till 
1845,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Dublin  District.  After  holding  this 
appointment  for  more  than  five  years, 
during  which  time  he  succeeded  to 
the  Dukedom  of  Cambridge  (1850), 
he  became  Inspector  -  General  of 
Cavalry  (1852),  and  held  the  post  till 
1854,  when  he  was  appointed  Major- 
General  in  the  Crimean  Force,  and  a 
few  months  later  Lieutenant-General, 
his  command  being  the  Guards  and 
Highland  Brigades,  constituting  the 
First  Division  of  the  expeditionary 
force. 

Ill-health  obliged  the  Duke  to  return 
home  invalided  after  the  battle  of 
Inkerman,  but  both  there  and  at  Alma 
his  division  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
fighting,  and  he  had  ojpportunity,  which 
he  well  used,  of  provmg  both  his  per- 
sonal courage  and  his  competence  as 
a  leader  of  troops.  In  1856,  on  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Hardin ge,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
British  Arm^,  which  he  held  continu- 
ously for  thirty-nine  years,  being  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Field-Marshal, 
1862,  becoming  Commander-in-Chief, 
1887,  and  vacating  the  office  in  1895. 
The  Duke's  appointment  was  rece  ived 
with  general  approval  in  the  country. 
Within  a  year  of  taking  office  his 
thoroughly  conservative  temper  was 
illustrated  by  the  evidence  he  gave  be- 


fore the  Royal  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  mto  the  purchase  system. 
While  owning  that  that  system  might 
well  be  condemned  in  theory,  he  thought 
there  was  no  other  to  put  in  its  place, 
and  that  on  the  whole  it  worked  well. 
In  the  same  way  he  condemned  the 
principle  of  the  giving  of  bounty,  but 
thought  it  impossible  to  get  the  men 
without  it.    The  General-in-Chief  thus 
showed  what  was  the  policy  he  intended 
to  adopt,  and  which  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  the  Times  as  **  the 
maintenance  of  the  stattis  quo  in  the 
Army    until    public    opinion    decreed 
otherwise."     This   policy  he  adhered 
to  steadily  throughout  his  tenure  of 
office.    In  1870,  much  against  his  own 
inclination,  the  Duke  had  to  submit  to 
the  reduction  of  the  General-in-Chief 
to  the  position  of  subordinate  to  the 
Minister  of  War  (at  that  time    Mr. 
Cardweli),  and  in  1871  a  further  blow 
came  to  him  in  the  abolition  of  Pur- 
chase in  the  Army  by  Royal  Warrant. 
The  onerous  character  of  the  duties  of 
his  office  was,  however,  increased  by 
various  changes,  until  finally  the  work 
exacted  from  the  Commander- in-Chief 
became  more  than  any  one  man  could 
successfully  carry  on.  It  also  repeatedly 
happened  that  the  Duke,  by  masterly 
inaction,  retarded  the  thorough  adop- 
tion of  reforms  decided  on  by  Ministers 
responsible   to   Parliament.      But    the 
advantages  of  his  long  experience,  de- 
votion to  work,  and  absence  of  personal 
ambition,  were  so  clearly  recognised 
that  each  Ministry  in  turn  was  ready 
to  acquiesce  in  his  retention  of  office, 
till  the  day  came  when,  having  regard 
to  the  inevitable  failure  of  power  result- 
ing from  his  great  age,  the  Duke,   in 
October,  1895,  was  relieved  of  the  work 
he  had  carried  on  for  so  long,  and  ended 
his  fifty-eight  years  as  an  active  soldier. 
His  interest  in  military  matters  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  and  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  Salisbury  manoeuvres  of 
1898. 

Apart  from  the  Army  the  Duke  found 
time  to  give  real  support  and  encourage- 
ment to  many  forms  of  philanthropy, 
being  frequently  asked  to  preside  at 
charitable  dinners,  when  his  speech 
was  invariably  humorous  and  to  the 
point.  For  close  upon  fifty  years  he 
had  been  President  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, and  had  watched  the  progress 
of  the  school  in  every  detail.  His 
Royal  Highness  married  morg^anat- 
ically  Miss  Louisa  Fairbrother,  thence- 
forward known  as  Mrs.  FitzGeorge, 
who  died  in  1890. 
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Sir  Edwin  Arnold. — After  some  years 
of  failing  health,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
died  in  London  on  March  24,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Mr.  Robert  Coles  Arnold,  a 
Sussex  magistrate,  and  was  educated 
at  the  King's  School,  Rochester,  King's 
College,  London,  and  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  was  scholar. 
He  won  the  Newdigate  prize,  1853,  the 
subject  of  his  poem  being  **  The  Feast 
of  Belshazzar,"  and  in  the  same  year 
was  chosen  to  deliver  the  address  to 
Lord  Derby  on  his  installation  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University.  On  leaving 
Oxford  he  was  for  two  years  Assistant 
Master  at  King  Edward's  School,  Bir- 
mingham, and  in  1856  proceeded  to 
Poona  as  Principal  of  the  Government 
Deccan  College  tnere.  Here  he  worked 
till  1861,  not  apparently  very  well  con- 
tent with  the  system  of  European  edu- 
cation which  he  had  to  apply  to  the 
Indian  youths  under  his  care,  but  carry- 
ing the  work  on  vigorously,  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  that  knowledge  m 
Oriental  literature  and  thought  of 
which  he  afterwards  made  free  use. 
In  1861  he  came  home  on  leave,  and 
while  in  England  answered  an  adver- 


tisement for  a  leader-writer  on  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  He  was  appointed, 
and  held  the  post  to  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death.    He  wrote  on  a 

Seat  variety  of  subjects  with  great 
Qility,  and  a  picturesque,  flowing 
style,  contributing  graceful  columns  to 
the  ladies*  page  of  the  paper,  as  well 
as  political  and  other  leadmg  articles. 
Alonffside  of  his  journalist  work  he  pro- 
duced a  constant  stream  of  independent 
works  —  poems,  translations,  travels, 
miscellaneous  writings— but  none  at- 
tracted much  attention  till  **  The  Light 
of  Asia  "  appeared  in  1879.  This  volume 
immediately  became  widely  popular, 
perhaps  chiefly  among  a  not  very  highly 
critical  class  of  readers,  the  interest  of 
its  subject,  the  grace  and  dignity  of  its 
verse,  making  it  attractive  to  many.  It 
was  followed  a  few  years  later  by  *'  The 
Light  of  the  World,"  which. was  not 
nearly  so  successful.  Sir  Edwin  was  the 
recipient  of  many  Orders — the  C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E.,  Medjidieh  of  the  Second  Class, 
Osmanieh,  two  Siamese  orders,  and 
Rising  Sun  of  Japan.  He  was  three 
times  married,  his  third  wife  being  a 
Japanese  lady,  who  survives  him. 


On  the  1st,  Sir  John  8coU,  X.O.H.O.,  b.  1841.  Was  called  to  the  Bar  (Inner 
Temple)  1865,  but  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  leave  England  for  Egypt,  1872 ; 
obtained  a  large  practice  at  the  British  Consular  Court  in  Alexandria,  was 
appointed  British  representative  on  the  new  International  Courts  of  Appeal, 
1874,  and  became  Vice-President  of  the  Court.  From  1882  to  1890  he  was  High 
Court  Judge  in  Bombay,  but  he  then  returned  to  Egypt  on  Lord  Cromer's  inviW 
tion  to  become  Judicial  Adviser  to  the  Khedive  and  to  reform  the  whole  native 
administration  of  justice.  In  spite  of  much  opposition  to  his  appointment  he 
was  able  to  do  excellent  work,  and  in  Sir  Alfred  (now  Lord)  Milner's  words  (in 
1892)  "  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  two  and  a  half  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Scott's  arrival  here  have  done  more  to  raise  the  character  of  the  native 
Courts  .  .  .  than  would  have  been  achieved  in  a  century  .  .  .  under  the  old 
system."  Sir  John  Scott  having  received  the  K.C.M.G.,  1894,  returned  to  England 
owing  to  ill-health,  1898,  when  he  was  appointed  Deputy-Judge  Advocate-QeneraJ 
to  her  Majesty's  forces.  On  the  5th,  agea  71,  Alfired  Oonnt  Yon  Waldonee.  Entered 
the  Prussian  Army,  1850 ;  was  on  the  Staff  of  Prince  Charles  in  the  Austro-Prussian 
War,  1865,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  Staff  of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps  at 
Hanover.  Early  in  1870  he  was  sent  as  Military  Attach^  to  Paris,  whence  he 
sent  suggestions  as  to  military  organisation  which  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
King.  Id  the  same  year  he  was  attached  to  the  King's  personal  staff  and  had  to 
use  his  diplomatic  power  in  smoothing  relations  between  headquarters  and  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  Commander  of  the  Second  Army  ;  showed  also  military  capacity 
as  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps;  was  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Staff  of  the  German  Qovemor  of  Paris,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  Chargi 
d* Affaires  to  the  French  Republic ;  but  he  was  soon  recalled  to  military  work  in 
the  command  of  the  18th  Regiment  of  Uhlans.  In  1881,  at  Moltke's  special  re- 
quest, Count  von  Waldersee  was  appointed  Quartermaster-General.  He  lived  in 
Berlin  till  1888  and  his  house  became  the  centre  of  the  political  movement  pro- 
moted by  Court  Chaplain  Stocker,  the  principal  article  of  which  was  social  re- 
form on  pietistic  lines,  and  which  was  always  viewed  with  much  suspicion  by  the 
Bismarck  Press.  During  this  period  he  became  intimate  with  Prince  William, 
now  German  Emperor,  on  whose  accession  he  succeeded  Count  Moltke  as  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff.  For  reasons  not  clearly  explained  he  applied  forpermission 
to  retire,  1891,  but  the  pjmperor  refused  to  accept  his  resignation.  He  became 
Field-Marshal,  1896 ;  in  1900  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  allied  forces  in 
China,  but  in  spite  of  great  expectations  formed  of  his  powers  he  was  not  as 
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successful  either  diplomatically  or  in  his  military  capacity  as  his  repataHon 
seemed  to  promise.     After  1901  he  resided  in  Hanover  and  performed  the  duties 
of  the  Third  Inspectoral  District.     He  m.  (1874)  an  American  lady,  widow  of 
Prince  Frederick  von  Noer.    On  the  5th,  aged  63,  Alexander  Stuart  Hurray,  s.  of 
Qeorge  Murray.     Educated  at  the  Royal  High  School  and  University  of  Edin- 
burgh;   appointed,   1867,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  under  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Newton, 
whom  be  succeeded  as  Keeper  in  1886.    During  his  keepership  the  galleries  were 
largely  rearranged  and  a  considerable  series  of  catalogues  of  their  contents  was 
prepaied  and  published.    He  wrote  a  *'  Manual  of  Mythology,"  1878,  a  "  History 
of  Sculpture,"  1880,  and  published  some  of  his  courses  of  lectures  delivered  to 
students  at  the  Hoyal  Academy.    On  the  7th,  Lird  Augustas  William  Fred«ri6k 
Speaoer  Loftos,  fourth  s.  of  second  Marquess  of  Ely,  b.  1817.     Was  appointed 
Attach^  at  Berlin  on  the  day  of  the  death  of  William  IV. ;  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
1844,  where  he  married  Emma,  dau.  of  Admiral  Greville,  G.B. ;  accompanied  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  on  his  mission  to  the  Courts  of  Europe,  1848.    During  tem- 
porary absence  of  Lord  Bloomfleld  from  Berlin  (1852)  was  Chargd  d* Affaires  to 
that  Court ;  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  1858,  an 
appointment  without  precedent  for  a  secretary  of  Legation.    On  Vienna  being 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  Embassy,  Lord  Augustus  was  transferred  to  Berlin, 
where  he  remained  till  1862,  when,  the  same  thing  happening  there,  he  moved  to 
Munich,  returning  to  Berlin  as  Ambassador,  1866.    He  remained  there  till  1871, 
liked  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia  but  cordially  disliked  by  Bismarck,  and 
then  was  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg.    In  1879,  having  passed  successfully 
through  a  time  of  great  diplomatic  anxiety,  1877-8,  he  was  at  his  own  request 
appointed  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  New  South  Wales,  which  post  he 
held  till  1885.    He  returned  to  England,  1886,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death. 
Lord  A.  Loftus  published,  1892,  two  volumes  of  **  Diplomatic  Reminiscences.*' 
On  the  7th,  Gaptain  the  Hon.  Reginald  Ward,  D.B.O.,  s.  of  first  Earl  of  Dudley. 
B.  1874;  entered  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  1895;  served  in  the  South  African 
War,  1899-1902,  being  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  receiving  the  D.S.O.     Was 
a  successful  gentleman  rider,  and  a  keen  polo  player.    On  the  8th,  aged  91,  Rev. 
David  Melville,  Canon  and  Sub-Dean  of  Worcester  Cathedral  till  1902.     Was 
First  Principal  of  Hatfield  Hall,  Durham,  1846-51,  and  for  many  years  Rector 
of  Great  Witley,  Worcestershire.     Took  a  keen  mterest  in  education,  and  was 
consulted  as  an  authority  in  the  framing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870.     On  the 
9th,  at  Winnipeg,  Host  Rev.  Robert  Hachray,  Primate  of  All  Canada.    B.  1831 ; 
s.  of  Robert  Machray,  of  Aberdeen.    Having  held  the  Vicarage  of  Madingley  for 
two  years,  he  was,  1864,  appointed  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  and  reached  his 
diocese  in  1865.    It  consisted  then  chiefly  of  prairie  and  forest,  but  during  his 
episcopate  the  population  increased  rapidly,  and  the  dioceses  of  Moosonee, 
Athabasca,  Mackenzie  River,  Saskatchewan,  Qu'Appellc,  Calgary,  Selkirk  and 
Keewatin  were  all  cut  out  of  his  original  diocese.     He  also  arranged  for  educa- 
tion, both  of  Colonials  and  Indians,  and  secured  much  local  support  for  the 
development  of  the  diocese  in  various  ways.    On  the  14th,  aged  70,  Charles  John 
Qalloway,  member  of  the  firm  of  Galloway  (Limited),  boilermakers  and  engineers. 
Superintended  the  making  of  the  viaduct  across  Ulverston  Sands.    Took  part  in 
the  arranging  of  the  Paris  Exhibitions  of  1878  and  1899,  and  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  of  1887.     A  patron  of  art,  Lady  Butler  (Miss  Thompson)  painting 
"  The  Roll  Call "  and  "  Quatre  Bras"  for  him.     On  the  16th,  aged  71,  Sir  Walter 
Joseph  Sendall,  Q.C.M.Q.,  s.  of  Rev.  S.  Sendall;  joined,  1859,  the  cducationaJ 
branch  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  becoming  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  (1869) 
Director  of  Public  Instruction;  appointed,   1876,  General  Inspector  of  Local 
Government  Board,  Whitehall,  and  Assistant  Secretary,  1878 ;  in  1885  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Windward  Islands,  and  in  1889  of  the  Barbados;  was  High 
Commissioner  for  Cyprus,  1892,  and  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  1898rl901,  when 
he  retired.     Represented  the  West  Indian  Colonies  at  the  King's  Coronation. 
Was  member  of  the  Linnaean,  Zoological  and  Microscopical  Societies.     Gdited 
with  a  short  memoir  the  literary  remains  of  his  brother-in-law,  C.  S.  Calverley; 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  Chairman  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.     On 
the  17th,  aged  63,  Hon.  Thomas  Robert  M'lnnes.    Trained  as  a  doctor,  he  settled 
at  Dresden,  Ontario,  1869.     Moved  to  New  Westminster,  where  he  built  up  a 
large  practice,  and  was  elected  to  the  Federal  House  of  Commons,  1878.     At 
first  considered  an  Independent,  he  became  recognised  as  a  Liberal,  and  was 
appointed,  1897,  Lieutenant-Governor    of    British    Columbia    by    Sir    Wilfrid 
Laurier's  Ministry.     In  1900  the  Provincial  Cabinet  being  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  one  on  a  Redistribution  Bill,  he  dismissed  it.    The  British  Columbian  Legis- 
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lature  censured  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  but  in  spite  of  this  and  the  defeat  of 
the  new  Ministry  at  the  general  election,  Mr.  M*Innes  refused  to  resign,  and  the 
Federal  Government  deprived  him  of  office.  On  the  18th,  D.  W.  BteveiiBOii,  B.8.A. 
B.  1842 ;  well  known  as  the  sculptor  of  many  public  statues  for  cities  at  home 
and  abroad.  On  the  18th,  John  Forbes,  K.O.  B.  1888 ;  s.  of  James  Forbes,  of 
Aberdeen.  At  one  time  leader  of  the  North-Eastem  Circuit ;  Recorder  of  Hull 
since  1887.  On  the  19th,  aged  72,  Oolonel  Arthur  Eyeljm  Fyler,  formerly  of  the 
50th,  the  Queen*8  Own  Royal  West  Kent  Regiment,  with  which  he  served  in  the 
Crimea,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Egyptian  War,  1882  (mentioned  in  despatches). 
Wrote  a  history  of  the  regiment.  On  the  19th,  aged  69,  Depatj-Burgoon-Ooiienl 
Henry  Oayley,  C.M.Q.,  s.  of  Edward  Cayley,  of  Stamfoid.  Served  in  the  Indian 
Army  Medical  Service  during  the  Mutiny ;  was  a  Professor  at  the  Army  Medical 
School  at  Netloy ;  employed  with  the  Scottish  National  Red  Cross  Hospital  in 
tlio  South  African  War,  being  mentioned  in  despatches  and  receiving  C.M.G. 
On  the  19th,  aged  59,  Major  Augaitni  Kaith  Abbott,  late  of  the  Bengal  Staff 
Corps,  8.  of  General  Augustus  Abbott,  C.B.  Took  part  in  several  frontier  ex- 
peditions, in  the  Afghan  War,  1879,  and  the  Burmese  Expedition,  1887-9,  beins; 
twice  mentioned  in  despatches.  Lived  at  Cheltenham  after  his  retirement,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  educational  and  Church  work  in  the  town.  On  the 
19th,  aged  86,  Yen.  John  RichardBon,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Southwark.  A  con- 
vinced and  earnest  evangelical.  Had  held,  among  others,  the  livings  of  St. 
Barnabas,  Manchester,  1847-52,  St.  Mary's,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1857-74,  and 
Camden  Church,  Camberwell,  1874-90.  M.,  1857,  Miss  Hester  Stansfield.  On 
the  20th,  Major-General  Sir  Qmme  Alexander  Binolalr-Lcxdchart,  O.B.,  tenth 
Baronet,  of  Stevenson.  B.  18'^0 ;  served  with  the  78th  Highlanders  in  Persia, 
and  in  India  during  the  Mutiny,  entering  Lucknow  with  General  Havelook,  and 
being  several  times  mentioned  in  despatches.  On  the  2drd,  aged  31,  killed  by  a 
lion  in  Somaliland,  Breyet-Major  Alister  William  Stewart  Swing.  Took  part  in 
the  operations  in  Sierra  Leone,  1898-9 ;  served  throughout  the  South  African 
War,  earning  mention  in  despatches,  brevet-majority  and  medal  with  clasps,  and 
was  selected  for  special  service  in  Somaliland.  On  the  28rd,  Sir  John  Usher,  first 
Baronet,  of  Norton,  Midlothian,  b.  1828,  s.  of  Andrew  Usher  of  Edinburgh.  A 
leading  Liberal  in  Midlothian  and  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone  till  1886,  when  he 
remained  a  strong  Unionist,  '*  heckling  '*  Mr.  Gladstone  at  some  of  his  election 
meetings  in  1892  in  a  way  which  roused  attention  at  the  time.  Gave  the  Sir  John 
Usher  Institute  of  Public  Health  to  Edinburgh  University,  completed  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Chair  of  Public  Health  and  gave  a  sum  of  14,0002.  in  this  year  to  the 
United  Free  Church.  On  the  25th,  aged  73,  Rev.  Jothna  Hnghea-Oames,  D.O.L.,  Vicar 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Hull,  since  1895,  s.  of  Joshua  Jones  of  Clifton,  assuming  the  name 
of  Hughes-Games,  1880.  Had  been  Headmaster  of  the  Liverpool  Institute,  1862-5  ; 
Principal  of  King  William's  College,  Isle  of  Man,  1866-86 ;  Principal  of  the  Sodor 
and  Man  Theological  School,  1878-87.  On  the  27th,  aged  80,  Herbert  0.  Fyfe,  s. 
of  James  Hamilton  Fyfe.  For  many  years  Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian  to 
the  Royal  Institution.  A  constant  contributor  on  scientific  subjects  to  maga- 
zines ;  author  of  *'  Submarine  Warfare,*'  a  book  translated  into  many  languages 
and  ordered  by  the  Admiralty  to  be  in  the  library  of  each  of  his  Majesty's  ships. 
On  the  29th,  Charles  Henry  Rolle  Hepbum-Stuart-Forbes-Trefusis,  20th  Lord 
Clinton,  8.  of  19th  Baron,  b.  1834.  Sat  as  Member  for  North  Devon,  1857-66,  when 
he  succeeded  his  father ;  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  1867-8,  and  for 
some  time  a  paid  Charity  Commissioner.  M.,  first,  1858,  Harriet  Williamina, 
dau.  of  Sir  John  Stuart  Forbes,  and,  secondly,  1875,  Margaret,  dau.  of  Sir  John 
Walrond.  On  the  29th,  Rear- Admiral  Horatio  Lawrence  Arthur  Lennox  Maltland, 
s.  of  General  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  b.  1884.  Served  as  senior  mate  of  the 
Agamemnon  and  in  the  trenches  with  the  Naval  Brigade  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol, 
being  severely  wounded  and  receiving  medals  with  clasps,  and  being  made  Knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  served  also  in  the  China  War,  1860.  In  March,  aged 
74,  Commander  Thomas  Arthur  Hnll,  F.B.O.S.  Took  part  in  the  expeditions  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  1848-54 ;  received  special  thanks  from  the  Admiralty 
Eus  Chief  of  the  Staff  for  surveying  work  in  the  Pacific.  On  the  29th,  ased  59, 
A.  O.  Dryhurst,  Secretary,  since  1891,  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  by  the 
committee  of  which  his  services  were  highly  valued.  On  the  80th,  Major-General 
Charles  Parker  Catty,  eldest  s.  of  Colonel  J.  P.  Catty,  R.E. ;  received  his  first 
commission,  1845,  in  the  5th  Foot  (now  the  Royal  Warwickshire) ;  served  with 
great  credit  during  the  Kaffir  War,  1850-3,  being  more  than  once  severely 
wounded,  and  commanding  for  over  a  year  of  the  most  active  period  of  the 
operations  an  irregular  force  of  Europeans  designated  **  Catty's  Rifles  " ;  became 
Captain,  1853 ;  retired  as  Major-Geneial  on  full  pay,  1876.    On  the  31st,  Valen- 
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tine  B.  DUlOB,  a  well-known  Dublin  solioitor,  admitted  to  practice,  1870 ;  acted 
in  many  famoui  Irish  trials— for  example,  for  the  Treasury  in  the  great  State 
trials  of  1880-1,  the  "  Queen  v,  Pamell  and  Others,"  and  for  the  defendants  in 
the  Tipperary  riots ;  followed  Mr.  Pamell  in  the  Nationalist  split,  and  unsuccess- 
fully fought  North  Sligo  at  the  bye-election  of  1891 ;  was  an  active  and  useful 
member  of  the  Dublin  Corporation,  and  Lord  Mayor  for  two  years.  On  the  Slst, 
Qerard  FraaelB  Oobb.  Obtained  a  First  Class  in  the  Classical  l^pos,  at  Cambridge, 
1861,  and  was  alone  in  the  First  Class  of  the  Moral  Science  Tripos ;  two  years 
later  was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  was  Junior  Bursar,  1869-94 ;  the  author 
of  much  chamber  music,  and  some  popular  songs ;  he  was  Chairman  for  fifteen 
years  of  the  University  Board  of  Musical  Studies,  and  President  of  the  University 
Musioal  Soeiety,  1874-88;  first  President  of  the  National  Cyclists*  Union.  M. 
the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parkinson,  some  time  tutor  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

APRIL. 


The  Pxlnoe  of  Letningen. — On  April 
5,  at  Amorbach,  Bavaria,  died  Ad- 
miral His  Serene  Highness,  Ernest 
Leopold  Victor  Charles,  reigning  Prince 
of  Leiningen,  Q.C.B.,  C.V.O.  He  was 
bom  November  9,  1830,  and  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Charles,  reigning  Prince 
of  Leiningen,  who  was  half-brother  to 
the  late  Queen  Victoria  through  the 
second  marriage  of  his  mother,  the 
Princess  Victoria  Maria  Louisa  of  Lein- 
ingen, daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  Saalfeld,  with  the  Duke  of 
Kent.  He  entered  the  British  Navy 
in  1849,  and  as  a  midshipman  on  the 
Hastings  saw  service  in  the  Burmese 
War  of  1851-2.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Russia  he  was  midshipman 
in  the  Britannia^  and  formed  one  of  the 
party  under  Lieutenant  Qlyn  which 
manned  the  river  gunboats  on  the 
Danube  when  the  Russians  under 
Prince  Gortschakoff  attempted  to  drive 
the  Turkish  force  across  the  river.  The 
fire  of  the  gunboats  was  effective  in 
checking  the  advance  of  the  Russians, 
who  retired,  leaving  the  Turkish  army 
in  possession  of  the  Lower  Danube.  For 
his  participation  in  this  affair  the  young 
Prince  was  granted  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment a  gold  medal  for  distinguished 
service.  Alter  the  war  the  Prince  was 
given  the  command  of  one  of  the  Medi- 
terranean paddle  frigates,  and  after- 
wards the  command  of  the  Royal  yacht, 
which  he  held  until  1876,  when  he  was 
promoted  rear-admiral.  It  was  while 
in  command  of  the  Alberta^  on  the  jour- 
ney from  Cowes  to  Portsmouth,  that 
the  collision  occurred  with  the  schooner 
yacht  Mistletoe,  which  was  sunk,  a  ladv 
on  board.  Miss  Peel,  being  drowned, 
and  one  of  the  crew  killed  by  a  falling 
spar.  Prince  Leiningen  was  on  the 
bridge  at  the  time,  and  the  Coroner's 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter against  him  and  Captain 
Welsh,  but  the  Grand  Jury  threw  out 
the  bill  at  the  Assizes.    A  Court  of  In- 


quiiy  held  at  Portsmouth  exonerated 
the  Prince  and  his  officers  from  blame. 
In  1880  Prince  Leiningen  was  appointed 
second  in  command  of  the  Channel 
Squadron,  but  before  this  was  gazetted 
there  was  a  change  of  Government,  and 
Lord  Northbrook  cancelled  the  selec- 
tion. In  July,  1885,  however,  the  Prince 
was  appointed  to  the  command  at  the 
Nore,  which  he  held  for  two  years.  He 
retired  under  the  age  regulations  in 
1895,  and  had  since  resided  at  Amor- 
bach. He  married  the  Princess  Mary 
of  Baden,  who  predeceased  him,  and 
by  her  he  had  two  children.  Prince 
Ernest  Charles,  who  succeeds  him,  and 
Princess  Albertine,  who  died  in  1901. 

Mr.  Justice  Byrne. — On  April  4  died 
Mr.  Justice  Byrne.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  London  solicitor,  and  was  born  at 
Islington  in  1844,  and  educated  at 
King's  College,  London.  Entering  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  he  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  January,  1867,  and  his  solid  and 
painstaking  qualities  quickly  brought 
him  a  profitable  practice  in  Chancery 
matters.  He  took  silk  in  1888,  and  in 
the  general  election  of  1892  entered 
Parliament  in  the  Conservative  interest 
a.s  representative  of  the  Walthamstow 
Division.  A  lawyer  before  all  things, 
he  took  little  part  in  general  politics, 
but  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  mastery  of  the  issues  involved  in 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  Finance  Bill 
of  1894,  which  he  strenuously  opposed. 
At  this  time  he  was  regarded  s^s  a  likely 
Solicitor- General  in  the  next  Unionist 
Government.  At  the  general  election 
of  1895  he  was  again  returned  for  Wal- 
thamstow by  a  very  large  majority,  but 
did  not  obtain  office.  On  the  promotion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  1897,  he  was  offered  and 
accepted  the  vacant  judgeship.  His 
characteristics  wore  slowness,  caution, 
and  reliance  on  precedents,  and  his 
judgments  were  very  seldom  reversed 
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on  appeal.  He  married,  in  1874,  Hen- 
rietta, daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
GuUand,  of  Newton,  Fife. 

Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.— On  April 
9,  there  died  in  Paris,  at  the  Palace  of 
Castillo,  Isabella  II.,  who  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  had  worn  the  crown  of 
Spain,  which  she  formally  renounced 
after  her  exile  in  consequence  of  the 
revolution  headed  by  Marshal  Prim. 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  and  in  her  childhood  Spain 
was  in  a  state  little  short  of  anarchy. 
At  the  close  of  the  Garlist  War  in  1889, 
she  was  placed  in  the  care  of  the  widow 
of  Mina,  the  Guerrillero  leader,  who 
had  been  created  Duchess  of  Oaridad. 
Diego  de  Leon  and  Manuel  Concha, 
acting  on  behalf  of  her  exiled  mother, 
endeavoured  to  kidnap  her,  but  their 
attempt  to  enter  the  Palace  at  Madrid 
with  their  followers  wa.s  frustrated  by 
the  Alabarderos  of  the  Quard,  the 
Queen  and  her  sister  lying  on  the  floor 
of  the  bedroom  while  the  fighting  was 
going  on,  in  order  to  avoid  the  bullets 
fired  through  the  windows  from  the 
courtyard .  Espartero  wa.s  then  the  real 
power  in  Spain,  but  on  his  downfall,  in 
1848,  Narvaez  and  O'Donnell  declared 
the  Queen  of  age,  she  having  just  turned 
her  twelfth  year.  Henceforth  she  be- 
came a  centre  of  intrigue,  and  the 
question  of  her  marriage  was  the  sub- 
ject of  years  of  negotiation  and  dispute, 
Louis  Philippe  scheming  to  make  it  a 
condition  that  she  should  marry  only 
among  the  descendants  of  Philip  V., 
and  to  obtain  her  sister's  marriage  to 


the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  in  order  to 
secure  the  reversion  of  the  throne  of 
Spain  to  his  own  family.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  opposed  this  policy.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  Queen  married  the 
Duke  of  Cadiz,  her  cousin,  and  the 
Infanta  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  the 
marriages  being  solemniseid  simulta- 
neously. Lord  Palmerston's  defeat  led 
to  much  friction,  and  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer,  our  Ambassaidor  at  Madrid,  was  ex- 
pelled because  of  his  remonstrances. 
The  Queen's  marriage  was  unhappy. 
Indeed  it  was  alleged— though  the 
point  is  in  dispute — that  her  husband 
sent  a  circular  to  the  Powers  declaring 
that  his  wife's  faat  child  could  not  be 
his.  There  was  trouble  of  some  kind, 
and  he  left  the  palace,  returning  only 
after  it  was  known  that  the  Queen  was 
pregnant.  The  Court  was  the  centre 
of  scandalous  immorality,  and  became 
exceedingly  unpopular  in  Spain.  A 
priest,  Martin  Martino,  attempted  to 
assassinate  her  as  she  was  on  her  way 
to  be  churched  after  the  birth  of  one 
of  her  daughters  in  1852,  and  for  many 
years  there  were  revolutions  and  con- 
spiracies, in  which  the  Queen  was  in 
the  hands  of  Absolutist  intriguers. 
This  chapter  of  history  was  closed  by 
the  revolution,  headed  by  Prim,  and  in 
1870  she  renounced  her  crown  in  favour 
of  her  son,  formally  separating  also 
from  her  husband.  On  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy  she  revisited  Spain, 
but  again  fell  into  scandal.  Since  the 
death  of  Alphonso  XII.  in  1886  the 
ex-Queen  resided  permanently  in  Paris, 
and  her  old  age  was  passed  in  obscurity. 


On  the  2nd,  Oeneral  Sir  Fowler  Burton,  X.O.B.,  who  commanded  the  Light 
Company  of  the  97th  Regiment  in  the  attsbck  which  drove  the  Russians  out  of 
the  forward  parallel  of  the  defences  of  Sebastopol  on  the  night  of  December  20, 
1854.  He  was  given  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel  for  "  special  distinguished 
service  in  the  field  " ;  was  also  twice  mentioned  in  despatches  for  services  during 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  He  was  the  second  s.  of  David  Burton,  of  Cherry  Burton 
Hall,  Beverley.  B.  1822;  m.,  1862,  a  dau,  of  John  Banks  Friend.  On  the  2nd, 
at  Portland  Place,  W.,  PrincoM  Edward  of  8aze-Weimar,  at  the  age  of  77.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Qordon,  and  was  married  in 
1851  to  Field- Marshal  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  being  granted  the  title  of 
Princess  in  Great  Britain  by  Royal  decree  in  1866.  On  the  8rd,  W.  J.  Ford,  a 
diRtinguished  Cambridge  University  and  Middlesex  cricketer.  B.  1858 ;  Assistant 
Master  at  Marlborough  College,  1877-86,  when  he  was  appointed  Principal  of 
the  Nelson  College,  New  Zeidand.  He  returned  to  England  in  1889,  and  was 
appointed  Headmaster  at  Leamington,  which  position  he  held  until  1898.  He 
was  a  prolific  writer  on  cricket,  his  publications  including  histories  of  the  Middle- 
sex and  the  Cambridge  University  Cricket  Clubs.  On  the  8rd,  Thomas  H'Goyem, 
Nationalist  M.P.  for  West  Cavan,  at  the  age  of  53.  On  the  5th,  at  Leipzig,  at  the 
age  of  89,  Otto  BoehtUngk,  a  great  Sanscrit  and  Oriental  scholar,  and  compiler, 
in  conjunction  with  Professor  Rudolph  von  Roth,  of  the  **  Sanscrit  Dictionary." 
On  the  5th,  at  the  age  of  81,  Jamea  Btaats  Forbes,  formerly  General  Manager  of 
the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway.  Entering  the  service  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  as  a  youth  in  a  humble  capacity,  he  worked  his  way  to  the 
front  rank.  His  first  important  appointment  was  on  the  Dutch- Rhenish  Rail- 
way, then  worked  by  an  English  company,  and  he  rose  to  the  chief  position 
there.    On  the  fimancial  collapse  of  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Company 
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after  the  Overend  and  Qumey  failure  in  1866,  he  took  charge  of  its  affairs.     He 
also  undertook  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway,  then  in  an  un- 
fortunate position,  and  for  many  years  he  wa.s  in  rivalry  with  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Watkin,  who  had  control  of  the  South-Eastem  and  the  Metropolitan  lines.     Mr. 
Forbes  resisted  the  amalgamation  of  the  enterprises  on  Sir  Edward's  terms,  and 
managed  the  dispute  and  his  own  shareholders  with  much  skill  and  diplomacy. 
On  the  5th,  in  her  82nd  year,  FnmoM  Power  Oobbe,  an  eminent  social  and  philan- 
thropic worker  and  writer,  dau.  of  Charles  Gobbe,   of  Newbridge  House,  co. 
Dublin.    Becoming  early  an  omnivorous  reader  of  classical,  religious  and  philo- 
sophical works,  she  abandoned  the  Evangelicalism  in  which  she  had  been  brought 
up  and  became  a  Theist.    In  1855  she  published  her  first  work,  "  The  Theory  of 
Intuitive  Morals,*'  and  in  1857  went  to  Bristol  and  was  associated  with  Miss 
Carpenter  in  founding  the  first  reformatory  school  for  girls.     In  the  sixties  she 
spent  some  years  in  Italy,  as  correspondent  for  the  Daily  News,  wrote  a  suocession 
of  books  on  theological  topics,  and  contributed  largely  to  periodical  literature. 
From  1868  to  1875  she  served  a.s  leader  writer  on  the  Echo,  and  subsequently 
wrote  for  the  Standard.    She  wa.s  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  granting 
of  university  degrees  for  women.    The  magisterial  powers  for  giving  judicial 
separation  to  ill-treated  wives  were  granted  by  Parliament  as  the  result  of  an 
agitation  initiated  and  maintained  by  her  pen  ;  and  she  was  wont  to  regard  the 
passing  of  that  Act  as  the  most  practical  and  important  achievement  of  her  long 
and  busy  life.     The  last  thirty  years  of  her  life  were  principally  devoted  to  the 
promotion,  in  its  most  uncompromising  form,  of  the  movement  against  Vivi- 
section both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  she  herself  in  six 
years  writing  over  170  pamphlets  and  leaflets  on  the  subject.     Even  the  National 
Anti-Vivisection  Society,  of  which  (1875)  she  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for 
many  years  a  Joint  Secretary,  became  not  sufficiently  thoroughgoing  for  her,  and 
in  1898  she  left  it  for,  and  presided  till  her  death  over,  a  small  body  entitled  the 
British  Union  for  the  Abolition  of  Vivisection.    On  the  6th,  aged  74,  the  Rev. 
William  Ayerst,  who  having  been  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  School,  Calcutta  (1859), 
and  Chaplain  in  Bengal,  served  as  Senior  Chaplain  with  the  Khyber  Field  Force, 
1879-81;  from  1884-96  he  maintained  a  hostel,  called  Ayorst  Hall,  for  under- 
graduates at  Cambridge,  on  strongly  Evangelical  lines.    In  1902   some  con- 
gregations in  Natal  wished  to  secure  him  as  their  bishop,  but  the  scheme  was 
discountenanced  as  schismatic  Iw  the  Anglican  hierarchy,  and  he  was  never  con- 
secrated.    He  was  the  author  of  **  The  Pentateuch  Its  Own  Witness,"  and  other 
works.     On  the  7th,  Dr.  Both,  aged  68,  for  twenty-seven  years  representative  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  at  Berlin,  and  a  diplomatist  who  in  various  circum- 
stances of  difficulty  during  the  Bismarck  regime  had  with  great  skill  and  tact 
maintained  good  relations  between  Germany  and  Switzerland.     On  the  8th,  Sir 
Thomas  Salt,  first  Baronet  (1899),  of  Standon  and  Weeping  Cross,  Staffordshire ; 
Banker,  and  for  many  years  Conservative  M. P.  for  Stafford.     B.  1830;  educated 
at  Rugby  and  Balliol ;  from  1875-80  was  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  from  1886-92  Chairman  of  the  Lunacy  Commission; 
Chairman  of  Lloyds'  Bank,  1886-98.     M.,  1861,  a  dau.  of  J.  L.  Anderdon.     On  the 
8th,  in  Dublin,  Sir  Philip  Crampton  Bmyly,  a  distinguished  Irish  surgeon,  who 
had  been  Surgeon-in-Ordinary  in  Ireland  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  Hon.  Surgeon 
to  King  Edward;  eminent  also  for  his  wit  and  social  gifts.     M.   a   dau.    of 
the  third   Lord  Plunket.    On  the  8th,  Samuel  James  Capper.     B.  1840;    con- 
tributed to  the  Times  a  series  of  graphic  letters  from  the  seat  of  war  in  1870-1, 
when  he  was  a  commissioner  for  the  distribution  of  relief  from  the  Society  of 
Friends.     Subsequently,  in  the  furtherance  of  peace  and   other  philanthropic 
causes,  he  became  known  to  many  Royal  and  other  distinguished  personages 
abroad.    Ho  published  "Wanderings  in  War  Time"  (1872),  and  other  works. 
On  the  10th,  at  Devonport,  Joseph  May,  aged  96.     As  a  boy  of  seven  he  saw 
Napoleon  on  board  the  BeUerophon  at  Plymouth,  and  he  had  served  as  a  surgeon 
with  the  Polish  army  in  the  rebellion  against   Russia  in  1831,  being  present 
during  the  siege  and  fall  of  Warsaw.    On  the  12th,  Burgeon-Colonel  Georsre  Ck>cb6t 
Chesnaye,  aged  66,  who  rendered  excellent  service  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of 
1861,  and  in  various  Indian  frontier  campaigns,  including  especially  the  Afghan 
War  of  1878-9-80.    He  was  more  than  once  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  re- 
ceived (1894)  a  pension  "for  distinguished  and  meritorious  service."     On  the 
18th,  in  his  53rd  year,  Julian  Russell  Bturgls,  the  well-known  novelist.     He  was 
bom  in  America,  but  was  brought  to  England  as  a  child,  educated  at  Eton  and 
Balliol,  and  became  a  member  of  the  ^r.     Besides  his  novels,  which  include 
"  John-a-Dreams,"  "  John  Maidment,"  "  The  Comedy  of  a  Country  House,"  "  The 
Folly  of  Pen  Harrington,"  etc.,  he  wrote  various  librettos,  and  had  travelled 
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extensively.    On  the  18th,  WiUiam  Berrlan  Vail,  P.C. ;  b.  1828.    A  prominent 
Canadian  politioian,  who  in  the  Mackenzie  Administration  had  served  as  Minister 
of  Militia  and  Defence,  and  whose  principal  work  had  been  the  organisation  of 
the  Ro3ral  Military  College  at  Kingston.     On  the  13th,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Petropavlovsk,  Vica-Adinlral  B.  0.  Kakaroff,  in  command  of  the  naval  forces  at  Port 
Arthur.    The  Vice- Admiral  was  bom  in  1848,  and  had  been  in  the  Russian  Navy 
since  1864.     His  first  active  service  was  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877, 
and  he  afterwards  commanded  in  the  Pacific.    In  1890  he  was  made  Inspector- 
General  of  Artillery,  and  he  introduced  several  inventions  and  improvements  of 
his  own  in  guns  and  projectiles.    In  1894-5  he  commanded  a  division  in  the  Far 
East,  and  in  1896  he  was  made  Vice-Admiral  and  afterwards  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Baltic  Fleet.     He  had  commanded  the  naval  forces  at  Port  Arthur 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.    Vice-Admiral  Makaroff  was  well-known  in  Eng- 
land, particularly  at  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects,  where  his  technical 
qualifications  had  gained  for  him  a  high  reputation  aa  an  officer  of  unusual 
capability.    On  the  13th,  by  the  same  disaster,  Vassili  Vereitchagtn,  the  eminent 
Russian  painter  and  traveller.    Of  Tartar  origin,  he  was  bom  near  Novgorod  in 
1842,  studied  in  the  naval  school,  and  entered  that  service,  which,  however,  he 
left  at  the  age  of  seventeen.    He  travelled  widely  in  the  East  and  in  Asia,  spend- 
ing three  years  in  Turkestan  with  General  Kauffmann,  painting  many  pictures 
which  gained  for  him  a  European  reputation.    In  1873  hh  visit^  India,  and  his 
Indian  pictures  were  exhibited  in  London.    He  served  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War, 
in  the  Shipka  Pass,  and  painted  pictures  of  the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Plevna. 
After  the  war  he  settled  in  Munich,  and  produced  many  pictures  of  war — so 
horrible  in  their  effect  that  the  German  Emperor  forbade  their  exhibition,  lest 
they  should  lessen  the  martial  spirit  of  his  subjects.    The  artist  had  gone  to  the 
Far  Eflist  to  collect  new  materials  for  his  brush.    On  the  15th,  Major  Thomas 
Soater.    B.  1856;  enlisted  in  the  Cameron  Highlanders,  with  whom  he  served 
in  the  Egyptian  War  of  1882,  greatly  distinguishing  himself  a^  Tel-el-Kebir,  for 
which  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Black  Watch.     He  served  in  the  Soudan 
in  subsequent  campaigns,  and  from  1898  to  1901  in  British  East  Africa,  where 
he  acted  against  the  Ogaden  Somalis.    On  the  15th,  Oaptain  Percy  Thornton 
Horton,  of  the  1st  Battalion  Connaught  Rangers,  Kaw  much  service  in  the  late 
Boer  War,  from  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  onwards,  and  was  mentioned  in  de- 
spatches.   On  the  16th,  at  Kensington,  in  his  92nd  year,  Samuel  Smiles,  the 
author  of  **  Self  Help,"  **  Lives  of  the  Engineers,*'  and  other  works  of  enormous 
vogue.    He  was  bom  at  Haddington  in  1812,  the  descendant  of  a  Cameronian 
family,  and  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  starting  practice  in  his 
native  town.    His  tastes  were  literary,  and  he  became  editor  of  the  Leeds  TimeSy 
on  a  salary  of  2001.  a  year,  which  he  supplemented  by  other  writing  and  lecturing. 
He  married  in  1843,  and  for  about  ten  years  was  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Leeds 
and  Thirsk  Railway,  and  afterwards  Secretary  to  the  South-Eastem  Railway, 
from  which  position  he  retired  in  1866.     It  was  while  in  Leeds  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  George  Stephenson,  whose  **  Life  *'  he  wrote  in  1857.    **  Self  Help,'* 
Smiles's  most  successful  book,  was  published  in  1859.     It  had  a  vast  sale,  and 
has  been  translated  into  seventeen  languages.    In  1871  his  literary  work  was 
interrupted  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  but  by  care  he  was  able  to  resume  his  labours, 
and  a  long  list  of  books  came  from  his  pen,  including  "  Thrift,"  *'  Duty,"  '*  Thomas 
Edward :  Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist,'*  **  George  Moore :  Merchant  and  Philan- 
thropist," "John   Murray,"  "Jasmin:   Barber,  Poet  and  Philanthropist,'*  etc. 
He  had  an  admirably  simple  style,  and  his  inculcation  of  the  simple  virtues  of 
industry,  uprightness  and  self-help  had  a  perceptible  social  effect.     On  the  18th, 
in  Wimpole  Street,  in  his  84th  year.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  a  distinguished  and 
versatile  surgeon,  who  introduced  into  England  Civiale's  practice  of  crushing  a 
stone  within  the  human  bladder — the  oper  ition  of  "  lithotrity."    He  wa^  bom 
at  Framlingham,  and  studied  at  University  College,  where  he  won  the  Jacksonian 
prize  for  an  essay  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra. 
He  married,  in  1851,  Miss  Kate  Loder,  a  distinguished  pianist,  and  started  practice 
in  Wimpole  Street,  being  also  Assistant  Surgeon  at  University  College  Hospital. 
In  1862  he  performed  the  operation  of  "lithotrity"  on  the  then  King  of  the 
Belgians,  and  in  1867  was  knighted.    Among  his  patients  was  the  exiled  Emperor 
Napoleon  at  Chislehurst,  and  he  enjoyed  a  large  and  profitable  practice.     But 
liis  tastes  were  most  versatile,  and  he  stmied  painting  under  Elmore  and  Tadema, 
and  exhibited  several  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy.    His  dinners  of  eight  guests 
— the  "  Octaves "  as  they  were  called — were  for  many  years  features  of  the 
social  and  intellectual  life  of  London.    Sir  Henry  was  the  earliest  advocate  of 
cremation  in  this  country,  and  the  growing  favour  in  wbioh  that  manner  of  di8« 
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posing  of  the  dead  is  held  is  chiefly  due  to  his  advocacy  and  his  institution  of 
the  crematorium  at  Woking.    He  relinquished  his  hospital  appointment  <  in  1875, 
but  continued  a  very  active  life,  writing  on  Diet,  Cremation  and  general  topics, 
producing  a  novel,  and  doing  much  continentskl  travelling  with  his  daughter. 
His  wife,  who  had  early  in  their  married  life  been  stricken  with  paralysis,  sur- 
vived him.    He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1899.     At  the  age  of  eighty  he  took  to 
motoring,  and  travelled  everywhere  in  England,  writing  also  a  charming  little 
book  on  the  motor  car  and  its  uses.    On  the  18th,  Edmund  Maorory,  X.C.,  formerly 
a  well-known  authority  on  patent  law,  and  a  foremost  promoter  of  the  Barristers* 
Benevolent  Association.  He  was  in  his  78rd  year,  and  had  long  retired  from  practice. 
On  the  19th,  Sir  Clement  Le  Neve  Foiter,  D.8e.  Lond.,  F.B.B.    B.  1841 ;  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines,  and  a  distinguished  authority  and  writer 
on  questions  connected  with  mining.    On  the  22nd,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  WilUam 
Oeoil  Henry  DomTlUe,  O.B.,  fourth  Baronet.    B.  1849;  entered  the  Navy  in  1863, 
and  served  with  the  Naval  Brigade  in  the  Eastern  Soudan,  1885,  commanding  it 
at  Ha.sheen,   when  the  incompleted  sareba  was  surprised  (mentioned  in  de- 
spatches, and  promotion  accelerated).    M.  a  dau.  of  Henry  Metcalfe  Ames.     On 
the  22nd,  Rear- Admiral  H.  J.  May,  at  the  age  of  51.    He  entered  the  Navy  at 
thirteen ;  was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and  for  his  services 
was  promoted  Commander.    He  coinmanded  the  Naval  Brigade  at  the  dervish 
defeat  at  Gemaizah,  when  he  was  again  mentioned,  and  specially  promoted  Captain. 
On  the  23rd,  Michael  Lloyd  Ferrar,  a  retired  East  Indian  Civil  servant,  who  as  the 
first  Commissioner  of  the  Qorakpur  Division  displayed  much  courage  and  judg- 
ment in  the  early  nineties  in  the  suppression  of  the  ** cow-killing"  disturbances. 
On  the  24th,  FTed  Gale— **  The  Old  Buffer*'  of  Bailey's  Magazine— \n  his  Slat 
year;  since  1889  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Charterhouse.    He  was  a  solicitor 
by  profession,  but  his  fame  viras  made  as  a  cricketer,  and  author  of  cricket  and 
sporting  books.    On  the  24th,  aged  62,  Kaikhoaroo  Nowroji  Kabraji,  an  Indian 
native  publicist,  who  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  social  reform,  and   a  loyal 
supporter  of  British  rule ;  a  prolific  Gujerati  dramatist  and  novelist,  and  author 
of  a  Gujerati  setting  of  the  National  Anthem.    On  the  28th,  Mrs.  Robert  Soutar, 
professionally  known  as  Nellie  Farren,  a  famous  burlesque  actress  at  the  Gaiety, 
whose  stage  career  was  ended  amid  great  popular  regret  and  sympathy  by  a 
spinal  maUbdy  in  the  early  nineties.    Her  best  description  as  an  actress  was  that 
she  was  **  the  incarnation  of  the  Cockney  spirit."    She  came  of  a  family  of  actors, 
and  made  her  first  appearance  at  "The  Vic,"  in  Lambeth,  in  1863.    The  dis- 
covery of  her  talents  for  Gaiety  burlesque  was  due  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Hollings- 
head  in  1868,  and  she  maintained  a  connection  with  the  theatre  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.    On  the  28th,  Dr.   Anstin  Meldon,   a  well-known   Irish 
surgeon  and  gynaecologist.     B.  1844  ;  educated  at  the  Roman  Catholic  University 
College  in  Dublin ;  was  President,  1889-90,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  President  of  the  Surgical  Section  of  ihe  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland ;  was  thrice  President  of  the  Irish  Medical  Associa- 
tion;  published   essays  on  "Operative  and  Conservative  Surgery,"  "Cholera," 
"  Skin  Diseases,"  **  Intravenous  Injection  of  Milk,"  etc.     On  the  30th,  aged  74, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Bum.     Educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  (1852)  as  Senior  Classic  in  a  bracket  with  Hammond  and 
Macnaghten  (the  present  Lord  Macnaghten);   he  was  Fellow,  and  for  a  long 
period  a  very  successful  tutor  of  his  college,  being  re-elected  to  his  Fellowship, 
1874 ;  on  resigning  it,  when  he  married,  he  was  appointed  Praelector  in  Roman 
Literature  and  Archeeology ;  published  "  Rome  and  the  Campagna,"  and  other 
archaeological  works.     On  the  80th,  General  Sir  Charles  Cameron  Shute,  C.B.,  Col. 
of  the  6th  (Inniskilling)  Dragoons.     B.  1816;   served  in  the   Ea-it  Indies,  and 
in  the  Crimes^  including  Balaclava  (mentioned  in  despatches),  Inkerman  and 
the  Tchemaya.     From  1874  to  1880  he  represented  Brighton  as  a  Conservative 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     In  April,  aged  73,  Major  William  Henry  Oresson, 
who  served  with  much  distinction  with  storming   parties  in  the  New  Zealand 
War,  1863-4,  when  ho  was  severely  wounded,  often  mentioned  in  despatches,  and 
breveted  Major  in  his  regiment,  the  65th  (1st   Battalion  York  and  Lancaster). 
In  April,  aged  70,  Quartermaster  Francia  Butler.    Twice  mentioned  in  despatches 
for  Indian  Mutiny  services,  and  received  medal  for  distinguished  service   in 
action.    In  April,  at  Capetown,  Colonel  Schermbrucker,  a  member  of  the  Qerman 
Legion  in  the  Crimea,  who  was  selected  on  account  of  his  service  as  one  of  the 
German-British  settlers  in  Cape  Colony.    He  fought  in  various  Kaffir  wars,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  holding  office  in  the 
Upington  and  second  Sprigg  Ministries,  1884-90.     In  April,  the  Rey.  Dr.  BuiCk, 
of  CuUeybackey,  oo.  Antrim,  formerly  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
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Irish  Presb3rterian  Church,  and  a  noted  antiquarian.  He  died  at  Damascus,  being 
in  the  East  to  attend  a  World's  Sunday  School  Convention  at  Jerusalem  and  to 
visit  Presbyterian  mission  Ktationi. 


MAT. 


Antonin  Ihrorak. — On  May  1,  aged 
G2,  died  the  distinguished  Bohemian 
composer,  Antonin  Dvorak,  s.  of  a  well- 
to-do  butcher  and  innkeeper  at  Muhl- 
hausen,  near  Kralup.    His  first  musical 
teacher  was  the  village  schoolmaster. 
In  1853  he  went  to  school  at  Zlonitz, 
where  the  organist   taught  him  the 
piano  and  organ   and   some  musical 
theory,  and  in   1857   he  entered  the 
organ  school  at  Prague,  and  had  to 
support  himself  by  playing  the  violin 
in  the  town   band.    Smetana  helped 
him  on,  and   so  did  Karel  Bendl,    a 
Bohemian  musician  of  note.     By  1865 
Dvorak  was  writing  symphonies  and 
operas,    but   recognition    of    his   gifts 
came  slowly,  until  Brahms,  examining 
the  compositions  of  actual  or  possible 
recipients  of    a    certain    Government 
stipend  at  Vienna,  discerned  his  singu- 
lar merit.     By  his  book  of  vocal  duets, 
'*Klange  aus   Mahren"  and  a  set  of 
"  Slavische  Tanze,"  he  became  known 
in  the  Austrian  musical  world  and  not 
much  later  in  England,  where  Dvorak's 
music  has  been  much  more  warmly 
appreciated  than  in  either  France  or 
Germany.    In  1888  his  **  Stabat  Mater  " 
was  produced  in  London  and  speedily 
became  a  recognised  standard  work. 
He  wrote  the  '* Spectre's  Bride"  for 
the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1884,  and 
the  less  successful  <*  St.  Ludmila  " — an 
oratorio — for  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1886. 
He  wrote   several   Bohemian  operas, 
of  which  at  lea.st  one — *'  Der  Bauer  ein 
Schelm  " — has    been    translated   into 
German;  and  was  also  very  success- 
ful in  the  production  of  symphonies 
and  chamber  music.     From  1892  to 
1895  he  filled  the  post  of  Director  of  the 
National  Conservatory  at  New  York, 
and  while  there  studied  and,  in  several 
compositions,  illustrated  the  adapta- 
bility of  **  plantation "  tunes  as  the 
basis  for  civilised  music.    In  1895  he 
returned  to  Prague,  and  wa.s  appointed 
head  of  the  Conservatoire  there  in  1901. 
His  death  was  felt  as  the  loss  of  a 
highly  original  and  refreshing  composer 
— ndescribed  by  the  well-known  musi- 
cal critic  »*  C.  L.  G."  in  the  Spectator 
as  having  written  **  like  an  inspired 
rustic." 

Sir  Henry  Morton  Stanley. — On  May 
10,  at  his  residence  in  Richmond  Ter- 
race, Whitehall,  there  died  the  dis- 
tinguished traveller  and  explorer,  Sir 
Henry    Morton    Stanley,  whose   real 


name  was  John  Rowlands,  and  who 
was  bom  at  Denbigh  in  1840.    His 
parents  were  in  humble  circumstances, 
and  as  a  lad  of  fifteen  he  left  England 
as  a  cabin  boy  in  a  ship  bound  for  New 
Orleans.    Here  he  found  employment 
as  an  office  boy  and  obtained  the  favour 
of  his  employer,  whose  name  of  Stan- 
ley he  adopted.    This  gentleman,  how- 
ever, died  intestate  and  the  youth  was 
left  without    resources.     During   the 
Civil  War  he  joined  the  Confederate 
Army  and  afterwards  found  employ- 
ment in  jonmalism.     In  1867  he  went 
to  Abyssinia  for  the  New  York  Herald^ 
and  wa.s  able  to  transmit  to  that  jour- 
nal the  first  news  of  the  fall  of  Magdala. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  he 
represented  the  Herald  in  Spain.     In 
1871  the  Herald  sent  him  to  find  Living- 
stone, who  was  then  believed  to  be  lost 
in  Central  Africa.    Stanley  got  together 
an  expedition  at  Zanzibar,  and  after 
a  rapid  march  across  the  mainland 
reached  Ujiji  on  Lake  Tanganyika  and 
found  that  Livingstone,  who  had  not 
been  **lost,"  had  returned  there  from 
Nyangwe,  having  been  unable  to  carry 
out  an  intention  to  follow  the  Lualaba 
to  its  then  unknown  source.    The  date 
of  the  historic  meeting  of  the  two  trav- 
ellers was  November  10, 1871.    Stanley 
and  Livingstone  spent  four  months  to- 
gether in  exploration  work  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
proved  that  Lake  Tanganyika  had  no 
connection  with  the  Nile  system.    Stan- 
ley's expedition  had  not  been  taken 
very  seriously  in  this  country  and  his 
reports  met  with  some  incredulity,  par- 
ticularly among  geographers,   but  the 
publication  of  "  How  I  Found  Living- 
stone "  secured  him  a  wide  audience  in 
England  and  was  an  enormous  suocess. 
The  Herald  next    despatched    him 
with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  force  to 
Coomassie,  and  on  his  return  from  the 
Ashanti  Campaign  he  learned  of  the 
death  of  Livingstone  in  Africa.    Stanley 
was  then  of  opinion  that  the  Lualaba 
was  the  Congo — a  problem  Livingstone 
had  left  unsolved — and  he  determined 
to    complete    the    great    missionary's 
work  of  exploration.    The  proprietors 
of  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  Daily 
Telegraph  equipped  a  costly  expedition 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  resolve. 
He  led  it  from  Bagamoyo,  on  the  east 
coast,  west  and  north  to  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza,   staying    several  weeks  with 
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Mtosa,  King  of  Uganda,  and  circum- 
navigated the  great  Lake.  Then  he 
determined  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
Lualaba  wherever  it  might  load.  As 
every  one  knows  it  proved  to  be  the 
Congo,  and  after  a  journey  which  lasted 
in  all  two  years  and  nine  weeks  Stanley 
and  his  party  arrived  at  Boma  on  the 
west  coast.  It  was  an  astounding 
achievemeut  and  its  geographical  re- 
sults were  immense.  Central  Africa 
was  no  longer  a  mystery.  The  position 
of  the  great  lakes  and  their  relation  to 
the  Nile  were  determined,  the  course 
of  the  Congo  was  traversed  to  the  sea 
through  savage  populations  hitherto 
unknown  to  white  men,  and  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  opening  up  Central 
Africa  to  civilisation  had  been  per- 
formed. Stanley  was  received  on  his 
return  as  a  hero,  and  liis  book  *'  Through 
the  Dark  Continent "  was  read  with 
avidity  throughout  the  world.  He  had 
triumphed  over  the  geographers  and 
had  shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of 
remarkable  powers  of  endurance  and 
gifts  of  leadership.  His  work  led  to  the 
formation  of  an  international  society 
for  opening  up  the  ba^in  of  the  Congo, 
and  this  body  eventually  gprew  into  me 
Congo  Free  State  under  the  sovereignty 
of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  for  whom 
Stanley  went  again  to  the  Congo  and 
established  stations  along  the  river. 
This  part  of  his  career  is  described 
in  his  work,  published  in  1885,  *'The 
Congo  and  the  Founding  of  the  Free 
State." 

In  1886  Stanley  left  Europe  to 
begin  a  lecturing  tour  in  America 
and  Australia,  but  was  called  back  to 
take  command  of  an  expedition  or- 
ganised to  rescue  or  relieve  Emin 
Pasha  and  his  Egyptian  troops,  who, 
alter  the  fall  of  Khartoum  and  the 
death  of  Gordon,  had  retreated  up  the 
Nile  to  the  region  of  the  Albert  Ny- 
anza.  A  Relief  Committee  was  formed 
through  the  efforts  of  Sir  William 
Mackinnon,  the  Government  having 
declined  the  venture  as  impracticable 
for  political  reasons.  Before  February, 
1887,  Stanley  had  everything  in  readi- 
ness, his  staff  including  nine  other 
white  men.  It  haid  been  originally  in- 
tended to  reach  the  Lake  by  the  East 
Coast  road,  but  Stanley,  under  the 
influence,  it  was  believed,  of  King 
Leopold,  selected  the  Congo  and  Aru- 
wimi  route,  and  with  the  Arab  slaver, 


Tippoo  Tib,  and  a  force  of  over  1,000, 
sailed  from  Zanzibar  round  the  Con- 
tinent for  the  Congo.     The  river  was 
entered  in  March,  1888.  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Aruwimi  in  June.     Here  a  camp 
was  established  and  left  in  charge  of 
Major  Barttelot  and  four  other  white 
men,  with  nearly  300  natives,  while 
Stanley  set  out  through  the  Arawimi 
forests  for  Lake  Albert.     This  is  not  the 
place  to  tell  the  story  of  the  disasters 
of  the  expedition — the  failure  of  Tippoo 
Tib  to  carry  out  his  promises  to  supply 
men  and  carriers,  the  terrible   march 
through  the  forest,  the  return  to  bring 
up  the  rearguard,  when  it  was  found 
that  Major  Barttelot  had  been  shot 
by  the  Manyuemi,  and  that  the  only 
European  in  charge  was  Mr.  Bonny, 
with  less  than  100  natives.     The  others 
had  died    of    starvation   or    deserted. 
Still   undaunted,   Stanley  brought  to- 
gether the  remnants  of  the  column  &nd 
again  set  out  through  the  forest,    re- 
tracing his  steps  to  the  Lake,  which 
was  reached  in    April,   1888.      Bmin 
Pasha  was  found  at  Wadelai,  but  did 
not   desire  to    come    away    with    his 
soldiery.     Eventually,  however,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  do  so,  and  he  and  his 
Soudanese  collected  at  Lake   Albert. 
On  May  8  they  started  eastward,  reach- 
ing the  coast  in  December.     Emin  re- 
mained there  with  the   Germans    (he 
was  of  German  nationality)  and  Stanley 
returned  to  England,  to  publish  a  book 
on  his  journey  and  to  face  a  painful 
controversy    on    the   question    of    the 
rearguard.      The   Royal   GeographiccJ 
Society,  however,  made  amends  to  him 
for  their  earlier  distrustful  attitude  to- 
wards his  work   as  a  geographer    by 
presenting  him  with  a  gold  medal. 

In  June,  1890,  Stanley  was  married 
to  Miss  Dorothy  Tennant  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  after  a  lecturing 
tour  in  England,  the  United  States, 
and  Australia  he  became  a  naturalised 
British  subject.  In  1895,  on  a  second 
attempt,  ho  was  returned  for  North 
Lambeth  in  the  Unionist  interest,  and 
in  1899  the  late  Queen  conferred  a 
knighthood  upon  him.  He  spoke 
occasionally  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  African  questions,  but  displayed  little 
aptitude  for  politics.  He  did  not  seek 
re-election  in  1900,  and,  falling  into  ill- 
health,  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  quietly  at  his  country  seat,  Furze 
Hill,  Pirbright. 


On  the  1st.  aged  60,  near  Bombay,  Aga  Akbar  Shah,  uncle  of  the  present 
head  of  the  Shiah  Ismailis,  and  a  man  of  profound  Arabic  and  Persian  learning. 
For  many  years  he  had  lived  the  life  of  a  Mah.)medan  recluse,  but  previously  he 
was  an  active  and  influential  representative  of  Mahomedan  interests  in  Western 
India,  and  an  influential  and  loyal  supporter  of  British  rule.  On  the  1st,  aged 
66,  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Charlei  Samuel  Steward,  of  the  Madras  Cavalry,  who 
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had  served  with  distinction  during  the  Mutiny.  On  the  2nd,  at  Chelsea,  Edgar 
Fawcatt,  an  American  novelist  of  some  distinction,  who  had  for  many  years 
resided  in  London.  Ue  was  horn  in  New  York  in  1847,  and  his  novels  contained 
carefully  wrought  studies  of  American  social  life.  Among  his  best-known  works 
were  "  The  Evil  That  Men  Do,"  •»  A  Hopeless  Case,"  "  An  Ambitious  Woman," 
"  New  York,"  etc.  On  the  8rd,  at  Calcutta,  the  Rey.  Alexander  Garden  Fraaer,  D.D., 
in  his  ninety-first  year.  Dr.  Fraser  had  spent  fifty-nine  years  as  a  missionary  in 
India,  originally  as  a  Minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  later  in  con- 
nection with  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Missions,  and  in  his  old  age  as 
a  Priest  of  the  Church  of  England.  On  the  Srd,  aged  64,  &nile  IHiolaiix,  a  very 
distinguished  French  biologist,  who  succeeded  Pasteur  at  the  head  of  his  Institute. 
M.  the  widow  of  James  Darmesteter  (Misa  Mary  Robinson).  On  the  5th,  at 
Munich,  Profeuor  FTani  Ton  Lentiaoli,  the  distinguished  painter.  B.  1886;  the 
son  of  a  Bavarian  stonemason,  he  painted  his  first  portraits  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  early  made  a  great  reputation.  In  1858  he  accepted  a  tea^hership  in  the 
Weimar  School  of  Art.  He  painted  many  pictures  of  Bismarck,  and  his  portraits 
include  most  of  the  great  personages  of  the  German  Empire  during  his  lifetime, 
and  many  other  persons  of  distincti  :>n,  among  them  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Signora  Duse  and  Lady  Curzon.  His  first  wife,  from  whom  he  was  aft*  r- 
ward>  separated,  was  a  grand-niece  of  Count  Moltke.  He  was  ennobled  by  the 
Prince  Ilegent  of  Bavarii.  On  the  5th,  aged  80,  Madame  Bmma  Balmlgg,  for 
fifty  years  a  very  celebrated  operatic  singer,  who  corresponded  with  sovereigns, 
and  was  the  friend  of  many  eminent  composers.  On  the  5th,  at  Budapesth, 
Maurus  Jokai,  the  distinguished  Hungarian  novelist.  B.  1825 ;  was  educated  for 
the  Bar,  but  devoted  himself  to  journalism  and  literature,  producing  some  hun- 
dreds of  novels  and  novelettes.  As  a  journalist  he  espoused  the  national  cause, 
and  took  up  arms  in  1849  with  Kossuth,  and  from  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
until  1867,  when  constitutional  government  was  granted,  lived  in  compulsoiy 
retirement.  He  was  lor  some  years  an  active  member  of  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  also  founder  (1868)  and  editor  of  the  Hon  (Fatherland),  an  organ 
of  the  Left.  In  his  later  years  he  edited  the  Governmental  journal,  the  Nemzei 
(Nation).  His  novels  are  of  singular  force  and  brilliancy,  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  prolific  writer  of  the  age.  In  Hungary  he  was  idolised,  and  his 
fame  was  world-wide.  Some  of  his  novels,  including  **The  New  Landlord," 
*•  Dr.  Dumany*s  Wife,'*  and  "  A  Man  of  Gold  "  (under  the  title  of  *»  Timar's  Two 
Worlds  "),  have  been  translated  into  English.  He  m.  (1848)  Rosa  Laborfalvi,  a 
great  Hungarian  tragic  actress.  On  the  6th,  aged  84,  killed  in  action  in  Tibet, 
Captain  Hector  Bethnne,  of  the  82nd  Punjab  Pioneers,  who  had  been  mentioned 
in  despatches  for  his  services  as  a  subaltern  in  the  Chitral  Relief  Expedition, 
1895.  On  the  6th,  aged  80,  Profeuor  Alexander  William  WiUiamson,  F.R.8.,  a 
distinguished  chemist,  who  first  fully  elucidated  the  process  by  which  ether  is 
formed  by  the  interaction  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  a:;id ;  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
introduction  of  dynamical  ideas  into  chemical  science;  Professor  of  Practical 
Chemistry  in  University  College,  London,  1849-87.  M.  a  dau.  of  Professor  T.  H. 
Key,  F.R.S.  On  the  7th,  aged  85,  Clara  H.  B.  Lowe,  dau.  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
Governor  of  St.  Helena  during  Napoleon's  confinement  there;  was  devoted  to 
her  father's  memory,  which  she  was  always  ready  to  vindicate ;  lived  a  life  of 
self-sacrificing  philanthropy,  residing  in  the  East-End  (1860)  to  do  mission  work 
among  the  very  poor;  nursing  during  the  choleia  visitation  (1866);  working  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine,  and  from  the 
Franco- Prussian  War ;  helping  on  emigration  work  in  Canada,  and  mission  work 
in  South  Arcot,  and  back  again  to  rescue-work  in  the  East-End  of  London  in 
her  declining  years.  On  the  7th,  aged  89,  Captain  Robert  Brace  Bwinton,  of  the 
Royal  Berkshire  Regiment.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  South  African 
War,  and  was  twice  mentioned  in  despatches;  s.  of  Major  William  Bentinck 
Swinton ;  m.,  1896,  a  dau.  of  Colonel  A.  Halkett  Versturme.  On  the  7th,  at  the 
early  age  of  47,  Dr.  Richard  Bisley,  of  Saunton,  North  Devon,  one  of  the  fore- 
most authorities  on  epidemic  diseases,  especially  infiuenza  and  cholera.  On  the 
7th,  Benor  Candamo,  President  of  Peru,  to  which  post  he  was  elected.  May,  1908. 
On  the  8th,  Frederick  Tork  Powell,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  Oxford 
University.  B.  1850 ;  he  wa.s  educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  taking  a  First  Class 
in  the  old  school  of  Law  and  Modem  History,  1872,  and  becoming,  later,  Tutor 
and  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Fellow  of  Oriel,  Delegate  of  the  Clarendon  Press, 
and  Curator  of  the  Taylorian  Institution.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Froude  in  the  Chair 
of  Modem  History  in  1894.  Ho  wa.s  a  man  of  vast  and  varied  knowledge  and 
unconventional  political  opinions,  his  own  description  of  himself  being  that  of  **  a 
Socialist  and  a  Jingo."    He  left  no  enduring  monument  of  his  abilities;  much  of 
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his  literary  activity  beins  spent  upon  fugitive  publications,  but  his  lectores  on 
the  sources  of  English  History  were  very  highly  esteemed,  and  he  was  regarded 
as  a  powerfully  stimulating  influence  in  aid  of  historical  study.     His  bonhomie 
and  conversational  gifts  made  him  very  popular.    He  m.  a  dau.  of  the  late  R.  Silke. 
On  the  10th,  aged  62,  George  Henry  Blreh,  formerly  President  of  the  Architectural 
Association  of  London,  Cantor  Leoturer  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  1883,  and  since 
1894  Curator  of  the  Sir  John  Soane  Museum  ;  published  "  The  Churches  of  London 
in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.*'    On  the  12th,  the  Hon.  Robert 
Beid,  founder  of  the  Australian  house  of  Robert  Reid  ic  Company.     He  died  in 
Jiondon  while  on  a  visit  to  this  country.    Of  Scotch  parentage  Mr.  Reid  went  to 
Australia  in  the  fifties  and  made  a  great  commercial  position.    He  had  served  as 
Minister  of  Defence  in  Victoria  and  was  a  Senator  in  the  Federal  Parli&mezit.    On 
the  18th,  aged  82,  Qeorge  Anderson  Hamilton  Chichester,  fifth  Karqaenof  IkmegaU, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  co.  Antrim.    His  first  msurnage 
having  been  annulled,  he  m.  (1865)  a  dau.  of  Edward  Cobb,  and  that  lady  having 
died  in  1901  the  Marquess  married  again  (Dec.,  1902),  Violet  Gertrude,  only  dau. 
of  Henry  St.  Qeorge  Twining,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  by  whom  he  left  a  son 
and  heir.    On  the  13th,  aged  69,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Walter  Cecil  Carpenter,  second 
s.  of  the  eighteenth  Earl  of  Shrewsbuiy.    Entering  the  Navy  in  1847  he  served 
in  the  Baltio  and  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  afterwards  sat 
(1859-05)  in  Parliament  in  the  Conservative  interest  for  oo.  Waterford ;  assumed 
the  name  of  Carpenter  in  lieu  of  Talbot  (1868).    M.,  first  (1869),  Marie  Qeorgina, 
dau.  of  Sir  Robert  Miller  Mundy,  and,  secondly  (1887),  the  Hon.  Beatrice  de  Qiey, 
dau.  of  th^  fifth  Lord  Walsingham.     On  tne  13th,  Qiuutermaster   and  Hftn 
Major  William  Paton,  B.H.A.     He  rose  from  the  ranks,  in  which  he  served  for 
thirteen  years,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Mai  wand,  taking  his  battery 
out  of  action  after  the  loss  of  all  the  ofiioers ;  for  this  service  he  was  offered  the  V.C. 
or  a  commission,  and,  declining  the  former,  accepted  the  latter.    On  the  15th. 
aged  62,  John  Freeman  Norria,  X.C.,  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  Calcutta,  1882-95! 
On  the  16th,  aged  63,  Jolm  Pennington  Thomasson,  s.  of  an  intimate  associate  of 
Cobden  in  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  and  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  equal 
munificence.     He  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  for  Bolton  (1880-5),  hut  could 
not  support  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  policy.    On  the  16th,  the  Hon.  Harold 
Heneacre  Finoh-Hatton,  b.  1856,  fourth  s.  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Not- 
tingham.   Educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol ;  at  nineteen  went  out)  to  Queensland, 
where  he  was  occupied  in  sheep-farming  and  gold-mining ;  returning  to  £ngland, 
engaged  in  financial  work  in  the  City  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  and  Hon.  Treasurer 
of  the  Imperial  Federation  League ;  author  of  *'  Advance,  Australia,'*  and  a  great 
supporter  of  Imperial  union ;  after  several  failures  at  Ea'^t  Nottingham  was  re- 
turned as  Conservative  for  Newark,  1895,  but  resigned,  1898,  holding  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Unionist  Govomment  pusillanimous  and  their  liome  policy  preda- 
torv;  was  a  keen  sportsman.     On  the  17th,  aged  78,  Haynee  King,  a  well-known 
and  prolific  water-colour  painter.     On  the  19th,  aged  75,  Colonel  Percival  AaMey 
Brown,  late  of  the  102nd  Madras  Fusiliers,  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  fighting 
in  Burmah,  in  Persia  and  during  the  Mutiny.     Among  many  other  services  he  led 
the  ladder  partv  at  the  taking  of  Baitwa ;  his  Mutiuy  services  were  rewarded  by 
a  Brevet-Majority  and  he  obtained  a  substantive  Majority,  July,  1858.      On  the 
19th,  aged  65,  at  Nauheim,  Jamsetjee  Nusserwanji  Tata,  a  Bombay  merchant 
and  manufacturer  of  great  wealth  and  an  eminent  philanthropist.     Was  a  pioneer 
in  the  cultivation  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  India  and  its  importation  thither,  and  very 
successful  in  spinning  and  manufacturing  from  this  staple  ;  founded  scholarships 
tenable  by  Indian  youths  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  offered  an  endowment 
of  200,0(X)/.  for  an  Indian  University  of  Research,  to  the  establishment  of  which  at 
Bangalore  he  was  looking  forward  when  certain  differences  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
endowment  should  have  been  arranged  between  him  and  the  Indian  Government. 
On  the  19th,  Captain  Pierre  Thursby.     B.  1834  ;  he  served  with  much  distinction 
with  the  9th  Lancers  at  the  relief  of  Lucknow  and  tlie  siege  of  Delhi.     On  the 
20th,  aged  77,  Colonel  Christopher  Edward  Blackett,  who  served  through   the 
Crimean  Campaign,  first  with  the  98rd  Highlanders,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  and  was  mentioned  in  despatches.    On  the  25th,   Major- 
Oeneral  Jolin  Carstairs  McNeill,  V.C,  O.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.O.,  Extra   Equerry 
to  the  King.     B.  1881 ;  in  the  Mutiny  served  as  A.D.C.  to  Sir  Edward  Lugard, 
being  present  at  the  siege  of  Lucknow;  as  A.D.C.  to  General  Sir  D.  Cameron  in 
New  Zealand  he  took  part  in  many  of  the  Maori  engagements,  winning  the 
V.C.  in  1864  by  rescuing  a  wounded  trooper  from  a  number  of  the  enemy.     His 
next  service  was  with  the  Red  River  Expedition  in  Canada  with  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  who  afterwards  made  him  chief  of  the  Staff  during  the  expedition  to 
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Kumasi.    In  this  campaign  he  was  hadly  wounded,  and  behaved  with  great 
gallantry,  being  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  made  a  O.B.    In  1886,  being 
sent  out  in  command  of  the  2nd  Infantry  Brigade  from  SuaJdn  to  establish  a 
zareba  on  the  road  to  Tamai,  his  force  was  surprised  and  suffered  severely ;  but 
the  attack  of  the  Dervishes  was  eventually  repulsed.    He  was  somewhat  sharply 
criticised  because  of  the  heavy  losses  in  this  affair,  but  in  the  judgment  of  nis 
chief,  General  Sir  Qerald  Graham,  he  was  held  to  have  done  all  that  the  circum- 
stances permitted,  in  view  of  the  thick  bush  in  which  the  zareba  was  formed. 
He  was  appointed  Equerry  to  the  late  Queen  in  1874,  and  held  that  post  to  the 
death  of  her  Majesty,  when  King  Edward  made  him  his  Extra  Equerry.    He 
was  a  large  landowner  in  Argyllshire.    On  the  25th,  aged  79,  Ctoneral  BlobaTd 
Harte  Xeatinge,  V.O.,  which  decoration  he  won  for  an  act  of  conspicuous  gallantry 
at  the  assault  of  Ohundairee  in  1858,  when,  utilising  his  knowledge  of  a  native 
path,  he  led  a  column  through  a  breach  into  the  fort,  where  he  was  dangerously 
wounded.    He  afterwards  held  various  commands  in  India,  and  for  a  time  was 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Burmah.    On  the  27th,  aged  66,  Canon  Evan  Daniel,  who 
after  being  appointed  Principal  (1866)  of  St.  John's  Training  College,  Battersea, 
where  he  had  been  educated,  graduated  with  great  distinction  at  Dublin ;  served, 
1878-9,  on  the  London  School  Board;  continued  the  successful  Principal  of 
Battersea  till  1894,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Archbishop  Benson  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Horsham ;  from  1892  was  Proctor  in  Convocation  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Rochester  (a  position  rarely  held  by  an  Honorary  Canon) ;  author  of  a  manual 
on  the  Praver  Book,  which  has  gone  through  twenty  editions.    On  the  27th, 
in  N.W.  Rhodesia,  Bey.  Rrangols  Oolllard,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the 
Zambesi  region.    B.  1834;  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  began  missionaiy  work  in 
Basutoland,  afterwards  working  his  way  to  the  Zambesi,  and  suffering  imprison- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Matabele.    He  was  of  French  birth,  but  married  a 
Scotch  lady,  and  much  of  his  work  in  Central  Africa  was  done  vrith  her  by 
his  side.    They  were  believed  to  be  the  first  Europeans — certainly  the  first 
missionaries — who  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of  Lewanika.     On  the  29th, 
aged  51,  William  Thomas  Arnold,  eldest  s.  of  Thomas  Arnold,  and  grandson  of 
Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby.    He  was  bom  in  Tasmania,  educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford, 
where  he  won  the  Arnold  Prize  with  a  remarkable  essay  on  Roman  Provincial 
Administration.    Marrying  (1877)  Miss  Henrietta  Wale,  he  made  journalism  his 
profession,  and  was  for  many  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,    He 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  scholarly  and  versatile  journalist,  and  was  the  author, 
among  other  books,  of  a  series  of  papers  republished  from  the  Spectator  under  the 
title  of  **  German  Ambitions,"  and  a  revised  edition  of  the  Punic  War  section  of 
Dr.  Arnold's  "  History  of  Rome,"  and  contributed  to  T.  H.  Ward's  *•  English  Poets." 
On  the  29th,  ased  84,  Grand  Duke  Frederick  William  of  Meoklenborg-BtrOlits.    He 
succeeded  to  the  Grand  Ducal  throne  in  1860;  was  a  man  of  strongly  Conser- 
vative tendencies ;  and  was  never  wholly  reconciled  to  the  Prussian  hegemony. 
But  he  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.    He  m.  Princess  Augusta 
Caroline,  a  sister  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge.    Oq  the  29th,  Thomas  Elliion,  of 
Liverpool,  known  as  one  of  the  world's  leading  cotton  brokers.     B.  1888.    On  the 
80th,  aged  74,  Major-General  F.  P.  Mignon,  who  served  in  the  Persian  Expedition  of 
1857-8,  and  was  chief  commissariat  officer  in  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,  when  his 
services  were  the  subject  of  frequent  eulogistic  mention  in  despatches  and  general 
orders.    On  the  80th,  Baron  Blanc,  of  the  Italian  Senate  and  ex-Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Crispi  Administration,  which  fell  after  the  Adowa  disaster. 
Baron  Blanc  was  a  constant  advocate  of  intimate  relations  between  Italy  and 
England.    On  the   dOth,  Sir  David  Palmer  Bom,   O.H.O.    B.  1842.    Surgeon- 
General  of  British  Guiana,  where  he  rendered  excellent  service.    He  had  previ- 
ously greatly  reduced  the  European  death-rate  at  Sierra  Leone  by  his  sanitary 
measures.    On  the  81st,  aged  76,  Major-Oenoral  Ftancis  Edward  Ck>x,  late  Ro^al 
Engineers,  who  was  mentioned  in  despatches  and  breveted  Major  for  Indian 
Mutiny  services.    On  the  81st,  Staff  Oommander  Hubert  Heath  Babben.     He 
entered  the  Navy  in  1867  and  had  served  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  with  the 
Naval  Brigade  in  the  Soudan.    On  the  81st,  aged  76,  Li6atenant-Ck>lonel  Charlei 
Myers  de  LonffueviUe,  who  served  with  great  distinction  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny  and  later  in  frontier  wan.    On  the  81st,  aged  62,  at  Tashkent,  Uentenant- 
Oeneral  Ivanoff,  Governor-General  of  Russian  Turkestan,  to  which  post  he  was 
appointed  after  holding  various  important  minor  posts,  including  that  of  Assistant 
to  the  late  General  Eauffman  in  organising  the  civil  and  military  government  of 
Central  Asia.    In  May,  Blajor-General  Alfired  Anthony  des  Vorax.    Served  in  the 
Indian  Army  and  took  part  in  the  Persian  and  China  Expeditions  of  1857  and 
1860  respectively.    M.  (1868)  a  dan.  of  J.  W.  Muspratt.    In  May,  aged  74,  Pro- 
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flBsaor  Bttenne  JqIm  Kany,  described  by  the  Paris  Goirespondent  of  the  Times  as 
at  any  rate  **  the  perfecter  of  the  system  of  graphics  for  the  measurement  of  physio- 
logical phenomena,*'  deviser  of  the  sphygmograph  and  the  initiator  of  the  cine- 
matograph.   In  May,  at  Boulogne,  Daniel  Viersre,  an  eminent  French  draaghtsman 
and  illustrator.    Much  of  his  best  work  was  latterly  done  with  the  left  hand,  the 
right  being  rendered  useless  by  an  attack  of  paralysis.    In  May,  Senator  Hattliew 
Stanley  Qcuiy,  of  the  United  States ;  b.  1888.    Served  with  distinction  on  the  side 
of  the  North  in  the  Civil  War,  both  as  a  fighter  and  organiser ;  afterwards  played 
a  prominent  part  in  Pennsylvanian  State  and  Federal  politics  ;  was  successively 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  wa.s  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  and  United  States  Senator,  1886-99  and  from  1901 ; 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  National  Republican  Convention,  1888,  when  Benjamin 
Harrison  was  nominated  President.    In  May,  in  Peru,  Edward  Hope  Pmnftt^mi 
Entered  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  1856 ;  was  for  some  years  Private  Secretary  to 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  was  afterwards  very  successful  as  the  Joint  Administrator  of 
Bhaunagar,  in  Kathiawar,  during  the  long  minority  of  the  Thakore,  his  colleague 
being  Mr.  Gowrishaakar,  C.S.I. ,  the  Minister  of  the  previous  Ruler;  he  retired, 
1898.   In  May,  aged  77,  Ftiedrich  Siemens,  brother  of  the  eminent  engineers,  Werner 
and  Wilhelm  Siemens,  and  himself  inventor  of  the  regenerative  himace  adopted 
for  cremation,  and  a  glass-refining  furnace ;  developed  great  glass  works  at  Dresden 
and  also  founded  glass  works  in  London,  Vienna  and  Berlin.    In  May,  Gtoorgv 
FltsOnrwood  Le  Jeone,  b.  1842  in  England,  where  he  obtained  his  musical  training. 
After  being  Organist  of  St.  George's  Church,  Montreal,  and  the  Anthon  Memorial 
Church,  New  York,  became  (1876)  Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Trinity  Parish,  New  York,  in  which  position,  as  a  composer  and  teacher,  he 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  Church  music  in  the  States. 
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On  the  1st,  aged  62,  Admiral  Charles  S.  Oardale,  who  had  served  in  the  Baltic 
during  the  war  with  Russia  and  afterwards  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  in 
Abyssinia  (mentioned  and  promoted).     He  commanded  the  EuphrtUes  in    the 
Egyptian  War  of  1882.    On  the  1st,  aiged  24,  Second  Lieutenant  Aogustas  Francis 
de  Ttafford,  D.S.O.,  which  decoration  he  obtained  in  the  South  African  War,  in 
which  he  saw  much  hard  service.   On  the  2nd,  aged  73,  Sir  Donald  Home  Macfarlane, 
a  wealthy  East  Indian  merchant  who  for  some  years  represented  an  Irish  con- 
stituency in  the  Nationalist  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  retiring  at  the 
general  election  of  1895.    On  the  2nd,  aged  90,  Eugenie  Viscountess  Esher.     She 
was  the  stepdaughter  of  Colonel  Garwood,  the  Duke   of  Wellington's  Military 
Secretary,  and  widow  of  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls.     As  a  young  girl  she  figured 
in  Lady  Blessington's  '*  Book  of  Beauty,"  and  for  sixty  years  was  well  kno^wn  in 
society.     On  the  4th,  aged  53,  Princess  Mary  of  Hanover,  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.    On  the  4th,  at  Windsor  Great  Park,  Alexander  Nelson  Hood,  Via- 
count  Bridport,  O.C.B.,  and  Duke  of  Bronte  in  Italy,  eldest  s.  of  the  second  Baron 
Bridport  by  Lady  Charlotte  Nelson,  Duchess  of  Brontg,  only  surviving  child  and 
heiress  of  the  great  Lord  Nelson  ;  b.  1814.     Served  in  Scots  Guards,  retiring  (1881) 
with  the  rank  of  General.    He  succeeded  to  the  Barony  in  1868,  and  the  Queen, 
to  whom  he  had  acted  as  Groom-in- Waiting  and  Equerry  for  many  years,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  dignity  of  Viscount.    He  m.  a  dau.  of  the  third  Marquess  of 
Downshire.     On  th'^  6th,  Mervyn  Wingfield,  seventh  Viscount  Powerscourt,  an 
Irish  representative  Peer  since  1858.    He  was  a  Liberal  in  politics,  but  at  the 
Home  Rule  split  ranged  himself  strongly  with  the  Unionists.     He  m.  a  dau.  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Leicester  and  was  well  known  as  a  cultivated  patron  of  the 
Arts.     On  the  5th,  aged  93,  Sir  James  Amdell  YouL  K.C.M.O.,  s.  of  Rev.  J.  Youl, 
Chaplain  at  Port  Dalrymple,  Tasmania,  for  which  Colony  he  W8«  Political  Agent 
in  the  sixties ;  he  introduced  salmon  and  trout  into  Tasmanian  waters,   and 
made  the  first  shipment  of  them  to  New  Zealand  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  was  for  several  years  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Australian  Association,  which  induced  the  Home  Government  to  under- 
take a  mail   service  to  Australia  vid  the  Red   Sea.      On   the  5th,  aged  80, 
the    Rey.    John   Walton,    a    prominent    Wesleyan    Minister.      He    had    spent 
fourteen  years  as  a  Missionaiy  in  Ceylon,  and  afterwards  laboured  in  South 
Africa,  where  he  organised   trie  Wesleyan   Society's  Missions.      Returning  to 
England  he  became  President  of  the  British   Wesleyan  Conference  in   1887. 
On  the  7th,  Geheimer  Jnstisrat  Dr.  FTans  Fischer,  a  prominent  semi-official 
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journalist  and  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Cologne  Oazette.  Bismarck  ma4e  free 
use  of  Dr.  Fischer  as  a  channel  of  information  Sknd  inspiration,  and  pronounced 
the  Cologne  Gazette  as  being  worth  to  him  a  whole  army  corps  on  the  Rhine.  On 
Bismarck's  downfall  Dr.  Fischer  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Count  von 
Billow.  On  the  9th,  at  New  York,  Levi  Leitar,  an  American  millionaire,  who 
from  humble  beginnings  made  a  vast  fortune  in  commercial  and  real  estate 
enterprises  in  Ghice^o,  in  which  city  his  activities  had  been  spent  since  1855. 
He  was  the  father  of  Lady  Curzon  of  Kedleston.  On  the  dibh.  Sir  William 
Henderson,  of  the  Aberdeen  Line.  B.  1846;  the  son  of  an  Aberdeen  farmer. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  found  employment  with  Mr.  George  Thompson,  the 
founder  of  the  Aberdeen  Line  of  steamers,  whose  eldest  daughter  he  married. 
For  many  years  he  took  great  interest  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  Free 
Church  in  India,  founding  a  medical  mission  at  Nagpur  in  memory  of  his  wife, 
who  died  in  1889.  On  the  10th,  aged  85,  Captain  Philip  Blimdell  Bioknell,  who 
achieved  distinction  in  the  Kaffir  War  of  1846-7,  and  was  afterwards,  for  forty- 
five  years,  Chief  Constable  of  Lincolnshire.  He  wrote  a  book,  long  accepted 
as  an  authority,  on  police  matters.  On  the  15th,  aged  61,  Oanon  Frederick 
Bnmside,  Bector  of  Hertingfordbury,  and  Rural  Dean  of  Hertford.  Very  efficient 
in  both  these  capacities,  he  was  best  known  as  the  initiator  and  editor  for 
twenty-one  years  of  the  "Official  Year  Book  of  the  Church  of  England."  On 
the  16th,  Theodore  Lloyd,  formerly  a  member  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
and  the  donor  of  80,000Z.  to  the  Stock  Exchange  Benevolent  Fund,  as  well 
as  of  other  generous  benefactions.  On  the  17th,  aged  84,  Dr.  William  Henry 
Longhnrst,  for  seventy  years  connected  as  Chorister,  Lay  Clerk,  and  Sub-Organist, 
and  (1873-98)  as  Organist,  with  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  he  was  the  composer 
of  many  short  anthems  and  services,  which  are  widely  used  in  the  English 
Cathedrals.  On  the  18th,  aged  80,  Btaff-Ckmmiander  William  Bntherland  Bonrohier, 
B.N.,  for  thirty-one  years  Captain-Superintendent  of  the  training  ships  Ooliaih 
and  Exmouthf  at  Grays,  Essex.  He  will  be  remembered  for  his  courage  and 
judgment  in  getting  the  boys  off  the  Ooliath  when  that  vessel  was  burnt  in 
December,  1875.  He  was  the  last  to  leave  the  ship.  On  the  18th,  Richard 
Edward  St.  Lawrence  Boyle,  ninth  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.  B.  1829 ;  educated 
at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  sknd  represented  Frome  cks  a  Liberal,  1854-6.  He 
succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1856.  He  was  a  life- long  supporter  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  a  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  policy.  During  various 
Ministries  he  held  household  appointments — either  Master  of  the  Horse  or 
Master  of  the  Buckhounds — and  he  was  very  popular  in  society.  He  was  Loid- 
Lieutcnant  of  Somerset.  He  m.  (1858)  Lady  Emily  Charlotte  De  Burgh,  dau. 
of  the  first  Marquess  of  Clanricarae.  On  the  18th,  aged  82,  Qoneral  £r  John 
Frederick  Ewart,  K.O.B.,  Colonel  of  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  officer  of  distinction,  and  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Joseph  Ewart 
who  was  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin.  He  served  with  the  98rd  Highlanders 
in  the  Crimea,  and  by  his  coolness  and  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
obtained  great  credit.  For  his  excellent  services  on  that  and  later  occasions, 
he  left  the  Crimea  with  the  brevet  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  During  the  Mutiny 
he  led  the  storming  party  at  the  assault  of  the  Secunderbagh,  and  was  badly 
wounded  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  two  native  officers  who  were  in 
charge  of  a  colour,  which,  however,  he  succeeded  in  capturing.  On  his  re- 
covery from  his  wounds  he  was  engaged  with  the  Gwalior  rebels  at  Cawnpore, 
and  had  his  left  arm  torn  away  by  a  cannon-shot.  On  his  return  home  he  was 
made  A.D.C.  to  the  Queen,  and  succeeded  to  the  substantive  command  of  the 
93rd,  afterwards  exchanging  to  the  78th  (Ross-shire  Buffs).  He  was  made  Major- 
General  in  1868,  and  afterwards  commanded  a  division  of  the  Bengal  Army.  He 
became  full  General  in  1884.  He  m.,  1858,  the  eldest  dau.  of  Spencer  Stone,  of 
Cailingwood  Hall,  Staffordshire.  On  the  20th,  aged  77,  John  Albert  Meiggs,  a 
well-known  railway  contractor  in  America,  North  and  South,  and  the  contractor 
for  the  Central  London  Railway.  He  had  resided  in  England  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  Anslo-American  society.  On  the  21st, 
aged  65,  Frederic  William  Madden,  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Brighton  Public  Li- 
brary, and  a  great  authority  on  numismatics,  on  which  he  had  written  standard 
works.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Sir  Frederic  W.  Madden,  F.R.S.  On  the  22nd, 
the  Hon.  Henry  Gopeland,  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales.  B.  at  Hull  in 
1839,  he  settled  in  Australia  in  1857,  being  engaged  in  mining  interests.  He 
held  various  Ministerial  offices  in  New  South  Wales,  and  was  a  distinguished 
advocate  of  the  policy  of  Federation.  On  the  28rd,  Rer.  Dr.  Alexander  Kao- 
kennal,  of  Bowdon,  a  distinguished  and  scholarly  Congregational  Minister.  B. 
1835 ;  educated  at  Glasgow  University  and  Hackney  C&Uege,  and  graduated  at 
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London  University ;  became  sacoessively  Minister  of  Gongregationa]  churches  at 
Barton-on-Trent  (1858),  Sarbiton  (1861),  Leicester  (1870),  and   Bowdon,   near 
Manchester,  from  1877  to  his  death ;  was  Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union, 
1887 ;  one  of  the  founders  and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford ;   and  one  of   the  founders,   and   President  in  1899,  of   the   National 
Council  of  the  EvangelicaJ  Free  Churches.    He  was  Carew  Lecturer  (1901)  at 
Hartford  Semhiary,  Conn.,  U.S.,  and  was  the  author  of  "  Christ's  Healins  Touch," 
**  The  Story  of  the  English  Separatists,"  *•  Sketches  in  the  Evolution  of  English 
Congregationalism,"  *'The  Eternal  Son  of  God  and  the  Human  Sonship,'*  and 
other  works.    On   the    SSid,  accidentally  drowned  in    Lough    Erne,    Bieliard 
Blggi,  LL.D.,  the  successful  Headmaster,  since  1894,  of  the  Portora  Royal  School, 
Enniskillen.    On  the  24th,  Colonel  Hairy  Cyre,  G.B.    B.  1884;  s.  of  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Eyre,  of  Rampton  Manor,  Notts ;  saw  active  service  with  the  Rifle  Brigade 
in  the  Crimea  and  the  Mutiny ;  commanded  the  4th  Notts  R. V.,  1865-92 ;  nom 
1886  to  1892  was  Conservative  Member  for  the  Gainsborough  Division.     He  was 
Chairman  of  the  War  Office  Committee  for  the  organisation   of  the   Medical 
Depctftment  of  the  Auxiliaiy  Forces ;  High  Sheriff  of  Notts,  1898 ;  m.  a  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  R.  Machell.     On  the  25th,  aged  62,  Olement  Scott,  the  well-known 
journalist  and  dramatic  critic ;  s.  of  the  Rev.  William  Scott,  a  former  City  vicar, 
and  a  writer  of  versatility  and  some  note;  was  educated  at  Marlborough,  and 
spent  seventeen  years  as  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  retiring  upon  a  pension.     His 
chief  interest,  however,  was  always  the  drama.    He  achieved  for  some  years  an 
almost  autocratic  position  as  critic  on  the  Daily  Telegraph  (having  previously 
written  on  the  drama  for  the  Sunday  Timss,  the  Weekly  Dispatch  and  the  Observer). 
But  he  came  into  collision  with  the  histrionic  profession  a  few  years  ago  because 
of  some  strictures  he  had  passed  during  an  interview  for  publication  on  the  morals 
of  actors  and  actresses.     After  his  retirement  from  the  Telegraphy  subsequent  to 
this  incident,  he  established  a  weekly  paper  of  his  own — the  Free  Lance — and  was 
an  active  contributor  to  various  journals.    He  had  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
song  writer  and  poet,  and  had  adapted  several  French  plays  for  the  English  stage. 
On  the  25th,  aged  72,  Frederick  Sandys,  an  artist  of  high  gifts  who  was  prominent 
in  the  days  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.    On  the  26th,  Wm.  Richard 
Ormsby-Gore,  second  Baron  Harlech,  b.  1819.    Served  for  twenty  years  in  the  13th 
Light  Dragoons;   for  thirty-five  years  (1841-76)  sat  as  a  Conservative  for  Cos. 
Sligo  and  Ijeitrim  successively;   in  1876  succeeded  his  brother,  who  had  been 
created  Baron  Harlech  a  few  months  before,  by  special  remainder;  m.  a  sister  of 
the  fifth  Marquess  of  Hertford.    In  June,  in  Tibet,  aged  33,  killed  in  action. 
Captain  John  Oharles  Pnlleine  Or'aster,  of  the  46th  Punjabis.    Captain  Cr*aster 
had  seen  fourteen  years'  service,  and  during  that  time  had  taken  part  in  most  of 
the  recent  campugns  on  the  North-West  Frontier.     In  June,  aged  93,   Riiaji 
Bremridge,  who  had  been  one  of  the  founders  (1841)  and  was  Secretary  and  Re- 
gistrar (1857-84)  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  ;    he  took  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  passage  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  requiring  that  chemists 
and  druggists  should  be  technically  qualified.     In  June,  aged  83,  Richard  Ctoorge 
Mackley  Browne,  for  twenty-one  years  Marshal  of  the  Admiralty  Court  and  the 
author  of  standard  works  on  Admiralty  procedure  and  Merchant  Shipping  legis- 
lation. 

JULY. 


George  Frederick  Watts,  B.A. — The 

most  honoured,  if  not  the  most  eminent, 
artist  of  the  British  School  in  the  Vic- 
torian period,  was  bom  on  February  23, 
1817,  in  London,  where  his  father,  who 
had  removed  from  Hereford,  found  em- 
ployment as  a  piano-tuner ;  but  the 
family  resources  were  limited,  and  the 
son's  education  was  meagre  in  the  ex- 
treme. His  early  youth,  in  fact,  was 
a  constant  struggle  to  obtain  ordinary 
instruction,  whilst  his  art  was  wholly 
self-taught,  his  art  instinct  having,  it 
is  said,  been  awakened  by  the  quaint 
drawings  in  an  old  Prayer-book.  From 
thence  he  passed  to  copying  old  prints 
■ — and    apparently   acquired   sufficient 


skill  to  permit  his  entry  to  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools.  His  connection  with 
them  was  very  brief,  and  he  managed 
to  obtain  access  to  the  studio  of  the 
sculptor  Behnes,  although  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  he  was  ever  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  pupil.  By 
Behnes,  however,  he  was  encouraged 
to  study  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  these, 
in  after  life,  he  declared  to  have  been 
his  real  art  teachers.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, in  this  direction  that  his  powers 
were  to  make  him  known.  He  had 
already  turned  to  painting,  and  had 
found  friends  willing  and  able  to  assist 
him.  His  progress  was  so  rapid  that  in 
1887  three  of  his  pictures  were  hung  at 
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the  Royal  Academy — the  "Wounded 
Heron'*  and  two  portraits,  one  being 
that  of  Lady  Holland.  In  1839  he  was 
represented  by  a  figure-piece,  "The 
Cavaliers,"  and  in  the  following  year 
by  "Isabella  e  Lorenzo,"  from  Boc- 
caccio, a  source  which  furnished  him 
with  other  subjects.  At  the  same  time 
he  continued  to  paint  portraits,  which 
brought  him  both  money  and  reputa- 
tion. 

The  turning-point  of  his  career  came 
in  1843,  when  he  obtained  3002.  for 
a  fresco  design  for  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament — "Garactacus  being  led 
in  Triumph  through  the  Streets  of 
Rome" — a  work,  however,  which  was 
never  executed.  With  this  sum  he 
was  able  to  start  for  Italy,  and  took 
up  his  abode  with  Lord  Holland ;  first 
at  Florence,  in  the  Villa  Careggi,  for 
which  he  completed  his  first  work 
in  fresco,  an  episode  in  the  life  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  He  remained 
attached  to  Lora  Holland's  household 
until  1847,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  procurable 
by  wealth  and  foreign  travel.  On  his 
return  to  England  in  1846  he  resumed 
his  fresco  painting,  and  won  another 
prize  in  a  competition  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords — "  St. 
George" — a  work  which  has  greatly 
suffered  from  exposure.  He  also  exe- 
cuted a  large  allegorical  fresco—"  Juris- 
prudence " — ^for  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  but 
an  o£Eer  to  embellish  the  Central  Hall 
of  Euston  Station  with  frescoes  repre- 
senting "  The  Progress  of  Cosmos  "  was 
declined  by  the  Directors  of  the  London 
flknd  North-Western  Railway  Company. 

In  1847  he  removed  to  Little  Holland 
House,  and  turned  his  talents  almost 
exclusively  to  painting  in  oil,  and  for 
more  than  forty  years  took  commissions 
for  portraits,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
asked  leave  to  paint  the  most  eminent 
statesmen,  poets,  men  of  letters  and 
science,  lawyers,  artists,  musicians  and 
soldiers,  extending  from  LordLyndhurst 
to  Earl  Roberts,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
senting or  bequeathing  them  to  the 
nation.  In  these  the  variety  of  treat- 
ment is  not  less  marked  than  the  in- 
sight into  character — and  he  succeeded 
in  almost  eveiy  instance  in  preserving 
for  posterity  the  features  of  his  most 
distinguished  contemporaries. 

Qreat,  however,  as  was  Watts's  power 
as  a  portrait  painter,  it  was  by  hia  imag- 
inative work  that  he  found  fullest  scope 
for  the  lofty  ideals  which  animated 
his  art.  He  felt  that  he  was  charged 
with  a  message  to  his  generation,  and 
he  laboured  earnestly  and  strenuously 
to  deliver  it  in  a  way  which  should 
arrest  attention  and  compel  reflection. 


"  Blind  Hope,"  with  the  chords  of  her 
IvTe  broken  and  relaxed,  "Love  and 
Death,"  "  Faith,"  and  such  like  themes 
were  treated  in  ways  that  appealed  to 
the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  imagina* 
tion,  and  "  kindled  all  that  is  best  and 
noblest  in  humanity."  Another  phase 
of  his  arir  was  shown  in  the  series  of 
symbolical  paintings,  now  in  the  Tate 
Gallery,  in  which  he  preached  forcibly 
and  clearly  the  Idssons  of  morality. 
Although  regarded  by  some  as  merely 
abstract  conceptions,  these  pictures-^ 
such  as  "  Mammon,"  "  The  Minotaur," 
and  the  like — ^represented  in  a  sense 
the  most  serious  side  of  Watts's  work, 
which,  as  he  himself  said,  he  "  painted 
because  he  had  something  to  say." 

Another  phase  of  his  art  was  seen  in 
a  number  of  works — for  example,  the 
"Trilogy  of  Eve,"  "The  Young  Man 
with  Great  Possessions  " — ^whioh,  whilst 
taking  their  texts  from  the  Bible,  dealt 
with  them  from  the  humanitarian  in- 
stead of  the  traditional  or  theological 
point  of  view.  In  his  idylls  drawn  Srom 
classical  mythology — such  as  "  The  In- 
fancy of  Jupiter,"  "  Ariadne  in  Naxos," 
"  Endymion,"  and  above  all,  "  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice" — we  find  him  putting 
aside  every  other  aim  except  that  of 

fiving  full  scope  to  his  art  as  a  painter, 
n  such  works  he  showed  how  fully  he 
had  caught  the  spirit  of  Titian  and 
Tintoretto,  and  how  capable  he  was  of 
reproducing  the  colouring  of  the  great 
Venetian  Masters.  In  his  poetic  land- 
scapes, of  which  a  few  only  became 
known  to  the  public,  there  is  the  same 
striving  to  render  beauty  for  its  own 
sake,  and  no  attempt,  as  was  made  by 
Turner,  to  analyse  its  elements  or  probe 
its  secrets.  His  treatment  of  children, 
whether  in  portraiture  or  imaginative 
work,  was  singularly  sympathetic,  and 
falls  little  short  of  the  grace  and  inno- 
cence of  Reynolds.  At  mtervals  he  also 
devoted  some  of  his  time  to  sculpture, 
and  in  addition  to  an  equestrian  statue, 
he  produced  his  famous  "  Clytie,"  a  bast 
conceived  in  the  classic  spirit  of  Italy , 
rather  than  of  Greece.  Although  as  a 
worker  Watts  was  strenuous  and  inces- 
sant, it  would  be  impossible  to  arrange 
his  pictures  in  chronological  order.  He 
commenced  half  a  score  of  canvases, 
and  worked  on  them  as  his  mood  in- 
spired, but  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
his  portraits,  he  would  devote  himself 
to  their  rapid  completion,  occasionally 
making  a  replica  with  greater  or  less 
variation  of  the  original  work. 

In  1867  Mr.  Watts  married  Miss 
Ellen  Terry,  then  on  the  threshold  of 
a  brilliant  career.  As  might  have  been 
anticipated,  the  union  of  two  artists, 
one  alone  of  whom  was  permitted  to 
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pursue  his  art,  was  tempting  disaster ; 
and  after  a  short  time  the  marriage 
was  dissolved,  and  Miss  Terry's  success 
speedily  enabled  her  to  dispense  with 
the  settlement  which  Mr.  Watts,  with 
his  ficcustomed  liberality,  had  made  for 
her  on  their  separation.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  began  his  residence  at  Oomp- 
ton,  near  Guildford,  to  which  eiMsh  year 
he  became  more  and  more  attached, 
and  where,  as  at  Little  Holland  House, 
he  threw  open  his  studio  to  visitors 
without  restrictions.  In  1886  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Fraser-Tytler,  daughter 
of  Mr.  G.  E.  Fraser-Tytler  of  Aldourie, 
Inverness-shire,  and  from  this  time  on- 
wards he  lived  more  at  Gompton  than 
in  London,  happy  in  the  companion- 
ship of  a  sympathetic  wife.  At  the 
same  time,  too,  he  became  more  widely 
appreciated,  both  as  a  teacher  and 
master  in  art,  although  he  never  drew 
pupils  actually  round  him.  His  in- 
naence,  moreover,  was  recognised  out- 
side the  art  world.  On  two  occasions 
he  declined  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy 
made  to  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  he 
accepted  the  honoraiy  degree  of  D.G.L. 
from  the  University  of  Oxiford ;  that  of 
LL.D.  from  Cambridge;  and  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Grder  of  Merit  in 
1901  Mr.  Watts  was  one  of  the  twelve 
recipients  of  that  distinction.  His 
work  continued  uninterrupted  up  to 
the  very  end  of  his  laborious  life,  and 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  sent  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  Koyal  Academy 
an  imposing  group  of  sculpture — "  Phy- 
sical Energy  " — in  addition  to  pictures 
both  to  Burlington  House  and  the  New 
Gallery,  but  how  much  of  this  work 
was  the  completion  of  earlier  concep- 
tions cannot  be  said.  His  end  came 
peacefully  on  July  1  at  his  town  resi- 
dence in  Melbury  Road,  Kensington, 
after  a  few  days'  illness,  leaving  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  throughout  life 
had  striven  consistently  to  act  up  to 
his  own  motto^**The  utmost  for  the 
highest." 

Bx  -  President  Kroger.  —  Stephanus 
Johannes  Paulus  Kruger — a  Boer  of 
German  and  French-Huguenot  descent 
— WGis  bom  in  1825  at  his  father's  farm, 
Bulhoek,now  Colesberg,  in  the  northern 
district  of  Gape  Colony.  In  1886-7  he 
accompanied  his  family  in  one  of  the 
Boer  "  treks  "  beyond  British  territory, 
and  finally  settled  at  Witwatersrand. 
For  many  years  the  outlying  settlers 
were  engaged  in  constant  warfare  with 
the  Matabele — and  while  still  a  boy 
Paul  Kruger  faced  the  dangers  of  the 
veld  from  man  and  beast.  In  1848  he 
began  to  show  his  abilities,  and  after 


one  year's  service  as  an  assistant  field- 
cornet  he  was  made  full  comet,  and 
rapidly  rose  to  the  higher  posts  of  the 
Boers'  military  organisation.     In   the 
fifties  and  early  sixties  he  played  a 
considerable  part  in  the  broils  which 
chronically  divided  the  emigrant  Boers, 
as  well  as  in  native  warfare,  in  which  he 
is  said  to  have  practised  cruel  methods. 
In  1872  he  was  chosen  as  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Transvaal 
under  President  Burgers,  and  he  soon 
became  the  rival  of  Burgers  and  the 
leader  of  the  Reactionary  party.     In 
1877  the  unsettled  condition  of    the 
Transvaal  territory  induced  Lord  Car- 
narvon, on  the  advice  of   Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  to  seek  a  conference  with   the 
Boer  Government,  and  Sir  Theophilas 
Shepstone,   of   Natal,   was    appointed 
Special  Commissioner  to  fiM3t  with  Sir 
Biartle  Frere,  representing  Cape  Colony. 
One  of  the  Boer  delegates  was   Panl 
Kruger.    The  chief  object  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  induce  the   Transvaal 
Government   to  adopt    certain    inter- 
nal reforms.    The  situation,  however, 
seemed  to  Sir  T.  Shepstone  so  hopeless 
that  on  April  12,  1877,  he  formally  de- 
clared the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 
to  the  British  Possessions. 

Kruger  took  service  under  the  British 
Government,  but  he  also  heckded  the 
deputation  which  was  sent  to  England 
to  place  before  the  Home  Government 
the  protest  of  many  Boers  against  the 
annexation.    Lord  Carnarvon,  however, 
refused  to  revoke  Sir  T.   Shepstone's 
decision,  and  a  second  petition  which 
Kruger  again  came  to  London  to  present 
to  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded   Lord    Carnarvon   as    Colonial 
Secretary,    had    the    same    reception. 
With  the  advent  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  Liberal  party  to  power  in  1880,  the 
hopes  of  the  Boers  revived,  and  taking 
the  opportunity  offered  by  a  proposal 
for  a  South  African  Confederation  then 
before .  tlie  Cape  Parliament,    Kruger 
and  Joubert  organised  a  numher   of 
meetings  throughout  the  Colony,  and 
by  rousing  local   and  racial   jealousy 
the  measure  w£is  thrown  out.     A  few 
months  later  the  Boers  hoisted  the  fiag 
of  the  Republic,  formally  proclaimed 
their  independence,  and  elected  Kruger, 
Joubert  and  Pretorius  a  Committee  of 
Government.    Hostilities  at  once  fol- 
lowed, issuing  in  the  disastrous  affair 
of   Majuba  Hill,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
recognition  of  the  Transvaal  Qovem- 
ment.    Mr.  Kruger  had  taken  an  active 
and  prominent  part  in  the  campaign  and 
subsequent  negotiations,  and  in  1883  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic  for  five  years. 
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In  1884  President  Kruger  again  trav- 
elled to  England  and  set  in  motion  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  London  Convention  by  which  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  Transvaal 
after  Majuba  were  considerably  whittled 
down.  During  his  tenure  of  office  the 
first  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Vaal  dis- 
trict was  made,  and  with  it  the  number 
of  alien  immigrants  rapidly  increased, 
and  an  economic  and  social  transfor- 
mation began  in  the  Transvaal.  To 
all  practical  recognition  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  fact  President  Kruger 
was  steadily  opposed.  In  1888  and 
again  in  1893  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
Presidency,  and  though  on  both  occa- 
sions he  was  opposed  by  the  nominees 
of  a  less  assertive  body  of  burghers,  his 
re-election  confirmed  him  in  his  resist- 
ance to  progress  and  to  British  ideas. 
All  the  time  the  relations  between  the 
Uitlanders  and  Boers  were  becoming 
more  unsatisfsMstory.  In  Cape  Colony 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
steadily  directed  towards  a  confedera- 
tion of  the  South  African  States  under 
the  British  flag,  and  though  for  a  time 
his  relations  with  Kruger  were  friendly, 
the  aims  of  the  two  leading  politicians 
in  South  Africa  became  more  and  more 
conspicuously  opposed. 

At  length,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1896, 
Dr.  Jameson,  a  trusted  friend  of  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  accompanied  by  a  group 
of  officers  and  600  of  the  Bechuanaland 
Police,  made  a  rush  for  Pretoria,  but 
were  forestalled  and  taken  prisoners. 
Dr.  Jameson  and  the  principal  leaders 
of  this  freebooting  expedition  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot,  but  President  Kruger 
after  some  show  of  hesitation  handed 
over  the  principal  raiders  to  the  British 
authorities  for  trial.  The  President  was 
invited  to  pay  another  visit  to  London 
"  to  consult  with  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  political  situation 
in  the  Transvaal,"  but  after  some  delay 
the  invitation  was  declined. 

In  1898  President  Kruger  offered  him- 
self for  a  fourth  term  of  office ;  and  al- 
though opposed  by  Mr.  Schalk  Burger 
and  General  Joubert  he  was  elected  by 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  electors.  It 
was  very  quickly  suspected  that  his 
election  meant  absolute  refusal  of  all 
demands  put  forward  by  the  British 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  Uitlanders, 
and  for  the  practical  recognition  of  the 
paramount  position  of  Britain  in  South 
Africa.  In  the  meeting  at  Bloemfontein 
(June,  1899)  with  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  who 
had  succeeded  Lord  Rosmead  as  High 
Commissioner,  President  Kruger  would 
concede  no  prsictical  benefits  for  the 
Uitlanders  beyond  the  obscure  promise 


of  slowly-inuring  rights  of  franchise. 
He  had  concluded  what  was  practic- 
ally an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  and 
after  some  four  months  more  of  futile 
negotiations  he  threw  down  the  gage 
of  battle  to  the  British  Empire.  His 
part  in  the  campaign  was  not  promin- 
ent. He  was  too  old  to  take  the  field, 
t>ut  he  sent  his  sons  to  fight  for  the 
independence  of  their  country,  whilst 
he  remained  at  Pretoria,  directing  and 
encouraging  his  people,  until  the  cap- 
ture of  the  town  was  imminent.  He 
"  set  up  his  capital  "  in  a  railway  train 
and  was  constantly  in  danger  of  being 
captured,  but  his  pursuers  were  never 
quite  successful.  At  length,  broken  in 
health  and  spirits,  he  was  induced  to 
make  his  escape  through  neutral  terri- 
tory to  Delagoa  Bay  where  he  embarked 
for  Europe.  On  reaching  France  he 
was  welcomed  with  noisy  enthusiasm  at 
Marseilles  and  Paris,  but  his  wish,  or 
that  of  his  advisers,  that  he  should 
visit  Berlin  to  see  the  Emperor  and 
receive  an  ovation  was  effectively  dis- 
couraged. President  Kruger  retired  to 
Holland,  where  he  was  received  with 
marked  and  natural  sympathy  b^  the 
Dutch  people.  He  spent  his  wmters 
on  the  Riviera,  where  he  lived  a  very 
retired  life.  For  some  time  his  health 
had  caused  anxiety  to  his  family,  but 
the  end  came  somewhat  unexpectedly 
on  July  14  at  Clarens  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  He  was  twice  married ;  by  his 
first  wife,  who  died  young,  he  had  only 
ond  son,  who  died  in  infancy — by  his 
second,  a  Miss  du  Plessis,  of  the  same 
family,  it  was  alleged,  as  the  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu,  he  had  sixteen  children, 
and  in  1896  he  had  nearly  150  direct 
descendants  living.  President  Kruger 
was  a  man  of  simple  tastes  and  frugal 
habits,  strongly  religious  in  the  Puritan 
fashion,  without  political  scruple,  with 
great  force  of  character,  and  thoroughly 
out  of  his  plfice  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

M.  de  Flehve.— Wjatsoheslaf  Kon- 
stantinovitch  Plehve,  a  man  of  obscure 
parentage,  *'of  German  blood  with  a 
Jewish  strain,"  was  bom  in  1846  and 
educated  at  Warsaw,  and  afterwards 
graduated  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Uni- 
versity. On  the  completion  of  his  legal 
studies  he  was  appointed  successively 
to  various  suboi^inate  posts  in  the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  rising  to  be  ABsist- 
ant  Procureur-G^n^ral  at  Warsaw,  and 
later  Public  Prosecutor  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  1881  he  was  appointed  Direc- 
tor of  State  Police,  and  two  years  later 
became  Assistant  to  the  Minister  of  the 
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Interior,  and  in  the  former  oapaoity  held 
the  judicial  inquiry  into  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  In 
this  and  all  other  matters  entrusted  to 
him  he  showed  remarkable  energy  and 
self-control,  and  in  1894  he  was  made 
Secretary  of  State  and  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Empire.  As  Gover- 
nor of  Finland  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  strong  line  of  hostility  to  the 
Finnish  Nationalists,  and  inaugurated 
the  policy  of  repression  which  was 
ruthlessly  carried  out  later  by  his  suc- 
cessor, General  Bobrikoff.  His  quali- 
ties, however,  commended  him  to  the 
Tsar,  who  finally  sacrificed  M.  Witte, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  Liberal  views  in  the  Rus- 
sian Ministry,  to  M.  de  Plehve,  who, 
on  the  assassination  of  M.  Sipiaguine, 
in  April,  1902,  was  appointed  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  His  admission  to  high 
office  was  marked  by  his  formal  adhe- 
sion to  the  Orthodox  Church,  of  which 
his  membership  had,  up  to  that  time, 
been  the  subject  of  doubt  to  his  col- 
leagues. He  was  now  the  most  in- 
fluential person  in  the  Empire,  and 
the  most  strenuous  supporter  of  arbi- 
trary government.  His  administration 
of  the  Home  Office  was  marked  by*  the 
massacre  of  Jews  at  Kischenen  and 
elsewhere,  by  the  spoliation  of  the 
Armenian  Church,  by  the  banishment 
of  Finnish  Nationalists,  the  exile  of 
Russian  nobles  holding  Liberal  opinions 
and  actuated  by  the  desire  to  improve 
the  social  condition  of  their  tenantiy. 


by  harsh  treatment  of  the  Poles,  the 
peasantry  and  the  working  clasBas,  and 
by  the  suspension  of  the  ordinsbry  laws 
and  of  the  course  of  justice.    He  knew 
well  the  risks  he  ran,  and  that  the  fate 
of  his  predecessor  would  probaUy  be 
his  own,  but  he  was  as  inflexible  of 
purpose  as  he  was  intolerant  of  opposi- 
tion, and  as  courageous  as  he  was  an- 
sorupulous.      On  July  28,  as  he  was 
proceeding  to  make  his  weekly  report 
to  the  Tsar  at  Peterhof,  a  man  threw 
a  bomb  under  his  carriage  when  passing 
the  terminus  of  the  Warsaw  Riailway. 
A  terrific  explosion  followed,  and  M. 
de  Plehve  was  literally  blown  to  pieces. 
His  coachman  was   also   killed,  and 
several  bystanders  were  injured.     His 
tragic  death,  occurring  at  a  moment 
when  Russia  was  engaged  in  a  war 
which  strained  her  resources  to   the 
utmost,  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  Tsar, 
whether  M.  de  Plehve  was  merely  the 
agent  of  the  Imperial  policy  or  its  in- 
spirer.    In  the  former  case,  no  arbitrary 
ruler  ever  found  a  more  sympathetic 
and  energetic  lieutenant,  nor  one  who 
carried  out  his  master's  orders   with 
more  ruthless  devotion.    On  the  other 
hand,  if,  as  was  said  by  some,  M.  de 
Plehve  was  a  Grand  Vizier  who  owed 
his  power  and  position  to  flattery  and 
intrigue,  and  so  obtained  the   Tsar's 
sanction  to  his  own  measures,  he  will 
be  regarded  in  the  future  as  the  incar- 
nation of  the  worst  traditions  of  auto> 
cratic  government  and  one  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  Russia. 


On  the  2nd,  aged  80,  Rev.  Allen  Pa^  Molr,  M.A.,  F.R.A.8.,  F.R.a.8.,  Honorary 
Canon  of  Truro  Cathedral,  Honorary  Fellow  of  St.  Augustine's  Missionary  College, 
Canterbury,  of  which  he  was  an  original  Fellow  and  Sub- Warden,  1849-66  ;   Vicar 
of  St.  Clomont,  Truro,  1872-92.    On  the  Srd,  aged  73,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
Stuart  Tlghe,  s.  of  Daniel  Tighe-Bunbury.     Educated  at  Eton.     Went  to  India 
as  Cornet  in  the  8th  Madras  Cavalry ;  appointed  Assistant  Civil  Commissioner 
in  the  Punjab,  1857 ;  Deputy-Commissioner  at  Umballa,  1862,  where  he   was 
instrumental  in  discovering  a  plot  of  the  Wahabecs  to  overthrow  the   British 
rule  ;  Acting  Commissioner  at  Delhi  and  Commissioner  of  Mooltan,  1873-4,  when 
he  returned  to  Ireland  and  took  an  active  part  in  local  public  affairs  in   Wick- 
low  and  Dublin.     M.,  1867,  a  dau.  of  the  Very  Rev.  T.  J.  de  Burgh,  Dean  of 
Cioyne.     On  the  3rd,  aged  72,  Admiral  Oeorge  Lydian  Bulivan,  s.  of  Admiral 
Thomas  Bale  Sulivan,  C.B.     Served  with  distinction,  repeatedly  recognised,  in 
the  Naval  Brigade  during  the  Kaffir  War,  1850-1 ;  in  the  Russian  War  in  the 
Black  Sea,  1854-6 ;  in  the  Abyssinian  War,  1868 ;  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa 
and   capture  of   Mombasa,  1875,  and  on   the   West   Coast   in   the  blockade  of 
Dahomey,  1882.    M.,  1889,  a  dau.  of  R.  Stirling  of  Cordale,  Dumbartonshire. 
On  the  3rd,  aged  44,  Theodor  Hersl,  head  of  the   Zionist  movement.      Bom 
at  Buda-Pesth.    Educated  at  Vienna  and  graduated  in   law.     Took   to   jour- 
nalism;  was  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Neiie  Freie  Presse,  1890-5;  recalled  to 
take  charge  of  the  feuilieton  department.     He   was  also  a  dramatic   author, 
but  it  was  his  book  "  Der  Judenstaat "  (1895)  which  became  the  starting-point 
of  the  Zionist  movement,  for  which  he  enlisted  the  sympathies  of   sovereigns 
and  statesmen.     On  the  4th,  killed  near  Biggleswade,  Essex,  in  a  motor-car  acci- 
dent, agod  60,  Sir  William  Henry  Batti^ran,  LL.D.,  K.C.,  M.P.,  s.  of  Bartholomew 
Kattigan  of  Athy,  Co.  Kildare.     Bom  in  India.     Educated  at  the  High  School, 
Agra,  and  at  King's  College,  London.    Called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1873  (1st 
class  Vinnnurs) ;  practised  in  India ;  acting  Judge  of  the  Chief  Court  of  the  Punjab ; 
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Member  of  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  of  India,  1892-9 ;  Vice-Ghancellor  of 
the  Punjab  University;  unsuooessfuUy  oontested  North- East  Lanarkshire  as  a 
Liberal-Unionist,  1900,  but  returned  at  a  bye-election,  1901 ;  author  of  several  works 
on  jurisprudence ;  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  a  dau.  of  Colonel  A. 
Higgins,  CLE.  On  the  4th,  at  Heaton  Moor,  Stockport,  aged  78,  Rev.  Marghall 
Randies,  D.D.,  who  after  being  in  business  for  some  years  entered  Didsbury  Wes- 
leyan  College  and  was  ordained.  After  much  service  in  the  North  of  England  he 
held  the  post  of  tutor  of  Svstematic  Theology  at  Didsbury,  1886-1902 ;  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  1896.  On  the  4th,  aged  75,  James  Henry  Patte- 
son,  s.  of  Mr.  Justice  Patteson.  Called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  1855 ; 
Secretary  to  Sir  0.  Cresswell,  1858-68 ;  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Oaths,  1867 ; 
and  on  Trade  Unions,  1870 ;  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate,  1873-85.  On  the  5th, 
at  Garelochhead,  aged  77,  Olibert  Beitli,  s.  of  Bev.  Alexander  Beith,  D.D.,  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Educated  at  the  Stirling  Academy.  Apprenticed  to 
a  manufacturer  in  Qlasgow;  began  on  his  own  liccount,  1856,  and  established 
a  large  export  business  to  the  East ;  Chairman  of  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ;  sat  as  a  Liberal  and  Home  Ruler  for  Glasgow  (Central),  1885-6 ;  for  Inver- 
ness Burghs,  1892-5.  M.,  1st,  a  dau.  of  J.  Fleming  of  Clairmont,  2nd,  a  dau.  of 
Kev.  J.  Pollock.  On  the  5th,  at  Markbeech,  Cowden,  Kent,  aged  88,  Oanon  Robert 
Bhapland  Hunt.  Graduated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxfoi^,  1841 ;  Vicar  of  Taddington, 
Dovedale,  1846-8,  and  of  Markbeech,  Kent,  from  1852  to  his  death ;  was  Chaplain 
to  Bishop  Talbot  of  Rochester ;  a  perfect  example  of  the  parish  priest  of  the  old 
school  of  Tractarians.  On  the  8th,  aged  71,  Sir  William  Thomai  Charley,  K.G., 
D.C.L.,  V.D.,  s.  of  Matthew  Charley  of  Woodboume,  Co.  Antrim.  Educated  at 
Elstree  House  School  and  St.  John's  College,  Oxford ;  called  to  the  Bar  (Middle 
Temple),  1865;  sat  as  a  Conservative  for  Salford,  1868-80;  Common-Serjeant  of 
the  City  of  London,  1878-92;  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  City  of  London  Rifle 
Volunteers,  1870-89 ;  author  of  several  legal  and  constitutional  works.  On  the 
8th,  at  Leslie  House,  Fife,  aged  78,  Hon.  Oeorgo  Waldegn^ve-Leelie,  LL.D.,  F.R.B., 
third  s.  of  the  eighth  Earl  Waldegrave.  Appointed  Committee  Clerk  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  1845 ;  Assistant  Librarian,  1847 ;  called  to  the  Bar  (Middle 
Temple),  1849 ;  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  when  Governor- General  of 
Canada,  1851,  and  of  Lord  Dalhousie  in  India,  1854;  principal  Secretary  to  Lord 
btratford's  special  Embassy  to  Constantinople,  1858 ;  Secretary  to  the  Speakers 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Shaw  Lefevre  and  Denison,  1858-61 ;  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey,  1861-8 ;  sat  as  a  Liberal  for  BLastings,  1864-8 ;  raised 
the  Cinque  Porte  Volunteers,  1859,  and  commanded  the  regiment,  1859-61.  M., 
1861,  the  Countess  of  Rothes — a  Scottish  peeress  in  her  own  right.  On  the  8th, 
at  Geneva,  aged  87,  Oeneral  Blr  Alexander  Low,  K.O.B.,  Colonel  4th  Hussars. 
Entered  the  Army  in  1855  as  Cornet ;  served  with  great  distinction  through  the 
Crimean  campaign,  commanding  his  regiment  at  Inkerman  ;  retired  as  general, 
1880.  On  the  11th,  aged  81,  Rev.  Henry  Hayxnan,  D.D.,  bom  in  London ;  educated 
at  Merchant  Taylors'  School  and  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  (Fellow) ;  B.A.,  1845 
(second  class  classical  and  mathematical  finals).  After  holding  some  London 
curacies  was  Assistant  Preacher  at  the  Temple,  1854-7.  Assistant  Master, 
Charter  House,  1852-5;  Head  Master  of  St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  1855-8;  of 
Cheltenham  Grammar  School,  1859-68.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  Head  Master 
of  Rugby  School  in  succession  to  Dr.  Temple,  but  his  relations  with  his  staff 
were  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  Governors  of  the  School  decided  to  dismiss  him, 
and  to  appoint  another  head  master  in  1874.  Dr.  Hayman  applied  to  the  Law 
Courts  to  restrain  the  ffoveming  bodv,  but  without  success,  though  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  Malins  said  that  ne  had  not  haa  a  fair  chance  at  Rugby.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  to  the  Crown  living  of  Aldingham,  near  Ulverston  ;  was 
made  an  Honorary  Canon  of  Carlisle  in  1&4,  and  was  Proctor  in  Convocation  for 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Fumess,  1884-9.  Contributed  to  the  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,"  and  edited  the  *'  Odyssey."  M.,  1855,  Matilda,  dau.  of  George  Westby,  of 
Whitehall,  Lanes.  On  the  12th,  at  Bolton  Street,  Mayfair,  aged  100,  Julia 
Moore,  dau.  of  James  Carrick  Moore,  and  niece  of  General  Sir  John  Moore, 
the  hero  of  Corunna.  On  the  18th,  aged  75,  Sir  Reginald  FranolB  Donee  Pal- 
grave,  s.  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Kt.  {tU  Cohen).  Educated  at  Charter  House. 
Admitted  a  Solicitor,  1851 ;  appointed  to  a  Clerkship  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
1858;  rose  to  be  Clerk  of  the  House,  1886-1900;  author  of  "The  History  and 
Practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  '*  and  other  works,  as  well  as  of  numerous 
historical  articles  and  reviews  dealing  with  the  Cromwellian  period.  M.,  1857, 
Grace,  dau.  of  Richard  Battle^,  of  Reigate.  On  the  14th,  aged  78,  James  Btoart 
Laurie,  s.  of  Rev.  James  Laurie,  of  Bdinbnrgh.    Educated  at  Edinburgh,  Berlin 
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and  Bonu.    Galled  to  the  Bar  (Inner  Temple),  1871 ;  appointed  H.M.  Inspector  of 
Schools,  and  was  successively  employed  as  Special  Commissioner  to  the  African 
Settlements,  Assistant  Boyal  Commissioner  in  Ireland,  and  Director-General  of 
Public  Instruction,  Ceylon;   author  of  several  works  and  editor  of   ** Laurie's 
Science  Manuals."    Besigned  his  Inspectorship  of  Schools  in  England  to  mark 
his  disapproval  of  Lord  Sherbrooke's  **Bevised  Code."    On  the  14th,  aged  50, 
Oolonel  John  Beeves,  O.B.,  s.  of  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.    Educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.     Entered  the  Army  from  the  Militia,  1874 ;  served  in 
the  Egyptian  Campaign,  1884,  and  in  Soath  African  War,  1900,  where  he  com- 
msknded  2nd  Battalion  Bo3ral  Irish  Fusiliers  with  great  distinction.     M.,  1886, 
a  dau.  of  John  J.  Marfleet,  of  Winthorpe,  Notts.    On  the  17th,  in  Sussex,  aged  74, 
Isaac  BolMrts,  D.8c.,  F.B.8.    Bom  in  Denbighshire.    Devoted  his  life  to  the  experi- 
mental study  of  astronomy  and  geology ;  inventor  of  a  machine  for  measuring  the 
magnitude  and  position  of  stars,  and  was  an  expert  in  stellar  photography.     He 
worked  at  Liverpool  until  1890,  when  he  transferred  his  instruments  to  Crow- 
borough  ;  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  1895 ;  author 
of  two  volumes  of  photographs  of  star-clusters,  and  of  several  scientific  treatises. 
On  the  22ud,  at  ThurMay  Island,  aged  76,  Hon.  John  Dou^^las,  G.M.O.,   s.  of 
Henry  Alexander  Douglas.    Educated  at  Harrow  and  Durham  University ;   B.A., 
1850 ;  emigrated  to  New  South  Wales,  1851 ;  represented  Darling  Downs  in  the 
New  South  Wales  Parliament ;  migrated  to  Queensland,  1863,  and  filled  several 
Government  posts;  Agent-General  in  London,  1869-71,  when  he  returned  to 
Queensland  and  became  Premier,  1877-8 ;  Besident  at  Thursday  Island,  1885,  and 
Special  Commissioner  for  New  Guinea,   1886-9,  when  he  returned  to   Thurs- 
day Island.     M.,  1860,  Maiy,  dau.  of  Bev.  J.  Simpson,  and  widow  of  Wm.  Howe, 
and  second,  1877,  a  dau.  of  Michael  Hickey,  of  Ballimorris,  Co.  Clare.     On  the 
23rd,  aged  87,  Sir  John  Simon,  K.O.B.,  F.BJE(.,  the  *'  pioneer  of  sanitary  science," 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  fourteen  children  of  Louis  Michael  Simon,  of  Black- 
heath,  and  the  Stock  Exchange.     Educated  privately  in  London  and  Germany ; 
admitted  to  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  1838 ;  appointed  first  Assistant-Sur- 
geon  of  King's  College  Hospital,  1840 ;  F.B.C.S.,  1845 ;  Professor  of  Surgery  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  1847 ;  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of  Liondon, 
1848-55,  when  he  accepted  the  newly  created  post  of  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  in  the  face  of  much  opposition  and  discouragement  succeeded  in 
rousing  local  authorities  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities  in  sanitary  ma.tters. 
He  resigned  his  office  in  1876,  and  was  appointed  Crown  Member  of  the  Q-eneral 
Medical  Council ;  Vice-President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  1876-8 ;  President, 
1878-9;   Hon.  D.C.L.  (Oxford),  1872;  Hon.  M.D.  (Munich),  1878;  Hon.   LL.D. 
(Cambridge),  1880;  K.C.B.,  1887.    M.,  1848,  Jane,  dau.  of  Assistant  Commissioner 
O'Meara.     On  the  23rd,  aged  81,  Sir  Michael  Anthony  Shrapnel  Blddulpli,  R.A., 
O.C.B.,  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod,  s.  of  Bev.  T.  S.  Biddulph  of  Amroth 
Castle,  Pembrokeshire.      Educated  at  Woolwich  ;   entered  the  Royal  Artillery, 
1848;   served  through  the  Crimean  War,   1854-5,  with  distinction,   and  in  the 
Afghan  War,  1878-9,  receiving  the  thanks  of  Parliament ;  Colonel  Comuiandant 
of  the  Boyal  Artillery,  1885;  Groom- in -Waiting,  1879-95;  Keeper  of  the  Kegaha 
at  the  Tower,  1891-6,  when  he  was  made  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Hod. 
M.,  1857,  Katherine,  dau.  of  Captain  Stamati,  commandant  of  Balaclava.     On 
the  24th,  aged  86,  Prebendary  George  Hewitt  Hodson,  s.  of  Archdeacon  George 
Hodson,  Chancellor  of  Lichfield  Cathedral.     Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Bell  University  Scholar,  1837  ;  Ist  Class  Classical  Tripos,  1840 ;  Fellow  of 
Trinity,  1842 ;  Missionary  Priest  in  the  Oxford  Diocese,  without  remuneration,  for 
the  district  of  Maidenhead  Thicket,  1843-70 ;  Vicar  of  Enfield  from  1870  to  his 
death.     On  the  24th,  in  London,  aged  60,  Charles  Hamilton  Bromby,  s.  of  I>r. 
Bromby,  Bishop  of  Tasmania.    Educated  at  Cheltenham  College  and  St.  Bdmund's 
Hall,  Oxford;  celled  to  the  Bar  (Inner  Temple),  1867;  practised  in'  Australia; 
Attorney-General  in  Tasmanian  Government,  1876-8 ;  returned  to  England,  1879 ; 
and  was  a  distinguished  student  of  Chaucer  and  Dante.     On  the  25th,  by  drown- 
ing in  crossing  the  Tsangpe  Biver,  Major  George  Howard  Bretherton,  D.B.O.     Bom 
1860.     Entered  the  Army,  1882;   was  thrice  mentioned  in  despatches  for  his 
services  as  Commissariat  Officer  in  Indian  frontier  warfare ;  was  acting  at  the 
time  of  his  death  as  Chief  Transport  and  Supply  Officer  of  the  Tibet  Mission,  to 
which  he  had  rendered  very  important  service  under  great  difficulties.     On  the 
26th,  aged  64,  Lord  Sandys.     Augustus  Frederick  Arthur  Sandys,  fourth  Baron, 
entered  the  Army,  1861 ;  served  with  15th  Foot  and  2nd  Life  Guards ;  retired 
1868  and  became  Colonel  of  the  Worcestershire  Yeomanry ;  devoted  himself  to 
country  pursuits  and  philanthropic  work.    M.,  1872,  Augusta  Anne,  dau.  of  Sir 
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Oiarles  Des  Vgbux.  On  the  27th,  at  Putney,  aged  53,  William  Davenport  Adams. 
Educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  Glasgow  Academy  and  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity ;  adopted  journalism  at  an  early  age,  and  was  connected  with  the  Press  of 
Greenock  and  Nottingham  before  joining  the  staff  of  the  Globe,  on  which  he  was 
for  many  years  the  dramatic  critic.  He  compiled  a  *'  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature  "  and  numerous  collections  of  poetry.  On  the  27th,  aged  57,  Tigrane 
Pasha,  a  Christian  Armenian,  who  early  entered  the  Egyptian  service.  He  took 
a  **  national "  and  anti-English  line  after  the  accession  of  Abbas  II.  to  the  Khedi- 
vate,  and  was  Foreign  Minister  in  Riaz  Pasha's  Cabinet,  1898-4.  The  little  crisis 
was,  however,  soon  tided  over,  and  Tigrane  was  well  liked  by  European,  in- 
cluding English,  society  at  Cairo.  On  the  28th,  aged  82,  Frederick  Ooodall,  B.A.,  s. 
of  Edward  Goodall,  a  clever  line  engraver,  by  whom  he  was  educated ;  first  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy,  1889,  "The  Card- Players,"  followed  by  other 
works  after  the  style  of  Wilkie ;  elected  A.R.A.,  1858,  after  which  he  travelled  in 
Italy  and  Egypt,  1857-60;  became  a  full  Academician,  1868,  and  continued  to 
exhibit  to  the  end  of  the  century,  the  pictures  of  his  later  life  including  many 
Oriental  scenes  and  some  justly  admired  English  landscapes.  On  the  28th,  aged 
48,  William  McLemiaii,  a  Canadian  poet,  author  of  many  poems  published  in 
magazines,  of  **  Songs  of  Old  Canada,"  and  prose  volumes — '*  Spanish  John  "  and 
**  Montreal  and  Some  of  the  Makers  Thereof."  On  the  80th,  at  Hill  Court, 
Gloucestershire,  aged  98,  Herlsert  Jenner  Fust,  eldest  s.  of  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert 
Jenner  Fust,  Dean  of  Arches  and  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge ;  B.L.,  1827 ;  called  to  the  Bar,  1829 ;  LL.D. 
and  admitted  to  Doctors'  Commons,  1885;  as  ** Herbert  Jenner"  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished cricketer  from  1822  to  1886,  and  played  in  most  great  matches.  M., 
1835,  Maria  Eleonora,  dau.  of  George  Warde  Norman,  of  Bromley  Common,  Kent. 
On  the  31st,  aged  84,  Oeneral  Sir  Arthur  Howleit,  K.G.B.,  s.  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Hewlett 
of  Foston,  Leicestershire.  Entered  the  Madras  Army,  1838 ;  served  through  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  1857-9,  where  he  was  wounded ;  Quartermaster-General,  Madras, 
1871-6.  M.,  1844,  Mary,  dau.  of  Edward  Presgrave,  of  Singapore.  In  July  (or 
August),  John  CampMlL  Bom  1840.  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Apolo- 
getics in  the  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal ;  had  served  as  a  Volunteer  at  the 
Battle  of  Ridge  way,  1866 ;  was  Minister  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Toronto, 
and  Senator  and  Examiner  for  Toronto  University;  received  honours  from 
various  learned  societies  of  France,  Italy  and  Roumania  in  recognition  of  his 
researches  in  ethnology  and  philology;  author  of  "The  Hittites:  Their  Inscrip- 
tions and  Their  History,'*  1890.  M.,  1875,  a  dau.  of  John  S.  Playfair,  brother  of 
the  first  Lord  Playfair. 

AUGUST. 


M.  Waldeck-Bousseau. — On  August 
10,  after  a  second  operation  for  an 
affection  of  the  liver,  there  died  at  his 
country  house  at  Corbeil,  Pierre-Marie 
Waldeck-Rousseau,  the  most  eminent 
French  Republican  who  has  lived  into 
the  twentieth  century.  Bom  Decem- 
ber 2,  1846,  at  Nantes,  the  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished advocate  and  leader  of  the 
Mc^erate  Republican  party  of  the  later 
forties,  he  was  educated  for  and  entered 
on  provincial  practice  at  the  Bar.  In 
1870  he  became  Mayor  of  Nantes  and 
displayed  such  conspicuous  energy  and 
ability  in  that  national  crisis  as  to  im- 
press his  personality  very  favourably  on 
Gambetta,  who,  when  he  had  been  two 
years  in  the  Chamber  as  Republican 
Deputy  for  Rennes,  made  him  Minister 
of  the  Interior  in  his  "  Grand  Minis- 
t^re,"  1881-2.  After  Gambetta's  death 
he  held  the  same  office  for  two  years 
under  Jules  Ferry.  In  1886  he  joined 
the  Paris  Bar  and  rapidly  achieved  great 


professional  success,  his  most  famous 
performance,  perhaps,  being  his  defence 
of  M.  de  Lesseps  in  the  Panama  trial, 
1898.  In  1894  he  was  one  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic, 
and  as  against  M.  Brisson  and  M.  Faure, 
who  was  elected,  received  the  support  of 
the  Right.  His  Republicanism,  how- 
ever, was  absolutely  beyond  challenge, 
and  his  resolute  opposition  to  tne 
plebiscitary  projects  current  during  the 
Boulanger  episode  made  him  very  un- 
popular with  the  so-called  Nationalists. 
The  confidence  of  all  Republicans  in 
his  strength  and  disinterestedness  was 
expressed  in  President  Loubet's  call 
upon  him  in  1899,  during  the  height 
of  the  public  rancour  and  confusion 
caused  by  the  scandal  of  the  Dreyfus 
case,  to  form  a  Government.  He  did 
not  immediately  succeed,  but  at  last 
he  constructed  a  Cabinet  of  Republican 
concentration — including  General  de 
Galliffet,  whose  record  and  character 
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secured  the  confidence  of  the  Anny, 
and  M.  Millerand,  the  Socialist  leader 
— which  carried  the  Republic  safely 
through  a  most  dangerous  crisis.  Aa 
the  Tunes*  biographical  notice  of  Wal- 
deck- Rousseau  truly  sa3r8,  **  the  *  free 
pardon '  conceded  to  the  victim  [Captain 
Dreyfus]  of  a  hateful  conspiracy,  and 
the  Amnesty  Bill  carried  by  the  Prime 
Minister's  strenuous  exertions  at  a  later 
date,  brought  about  a  practical,  if 
apparently  illogical,  settlement  of  what 
seemed  an  insoluble  problem." 

A  Republican  majority,  very  variously 
composed,  maintained  M.  Waldeok- 
Rousseau  steadily  in  office  for  three 
years,  the  confidence  of  the  working 
classes  in  his  practical  interest  in  their 
welfare  being  a  special  source  of  strength 
to  him ;  and  in  the  end  he  laid  down 
(June,  1902)  not  merely  office  but 
power.  Before  he  did  so,  however,  he 
had  been  responsible  for  bringing  to 
the  front  in  an  licute  form  the  question 
of  effective  State  control  over  the  reli- 


gious Orders.    He  carried  an  important 
measure  with  that  object  in  1901  (see 
Anvual  Rboisteb  for  1901,   p.  249). 
In  its  administration,   however,    and 
in  further  anti-clerical  legislation  in 
regard  to  education,  his  successor,  M. 
Combes,  acted  on  lines  and  in  a  temper 
which  went  much   beyond    what    M. 
Waldeok-Ronsseau  had  contemplated ; 
and  in  view  of  the  intense  bitterness 
thereby  created  the  ex- Premier  pro- 
tested (see  Annual  Rsqibtsb  for  1903, 
p.   260)   against   these   developments. 
The  opinion  held  of  him,  as  an  import- 
ant moderating  potentiality  in  French 
politics,  by  experienced  and  detached 
observers  among   his   countrymen    is 
well  expressed  on  p.  260  of  the  present 
volume.     The  loss  to  France  caused  by 
his  death  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  fiftv-seven  is  very  serious,  and 
Europe,  which  owes  to  him  the  estab- 
lishment in  office  of  M.  Delcass^   as 
Foreign  Minister,  shares  the  regrets  of 
his  countrymen. 


On  the  1st,  Charles  Henry  Bobarts.    B.  1640 ;  s.  of  A.  G.  Robarts.     After  a 
brief  term  of  naval  service  as  a  midshipman  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Grioiean 
War,  he  went  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  took  a  First  Class  in  Law  and  History, 
1862,  and  became  Fellow  (1864)  of  All  Souls,  where  he  initiated  the  law  library  ; 
had  a  brief  spell  of  banking,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar,  1867.     Elected,  1878,  by 
the  Common  Council  as  City  Remembrancer,  he  lost  his  appointment  through  his 
criticism  of  certain  matters,  but  was  compensated  by  the  Council ;  acted  for  some 
time  as  Chief  Judge  of  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands.    M.,  1899,  the  widow  of  A. 
Norris  and  dau.  of  Vincent  Eyre  of  Lindley  Hall.    On  the  2nd,  aged  74,  Rey. 
Alexander  Ogilvie,  LL.D.,  Headmaster  for  nearly  thirty  years,  from  1872,  of  Robert 
Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen,  to  which  he  was  appointed  when  it  was  still  Dr.  Gor- 
don's Hospital,  and  which  he  very  successfully  reorganised  after  the  abolition  of  the 
hospital  system.    On  the  2nd,  aged  75,  Major  Robert  Vaughan  Dickens,  a  Military 
Knight  of  Windsor  and  a  veteran  of  the  Persian  campaigu,  1856-7,  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  when  ho  was  wounded  at  Cawnpore.    On  the  2nd,  aged  54,  Captain  Edward 
Henry  Bayly,  R.N.,  C.B.,  s.  of  Major  George  Bayly.     Did  good  service  during  the 
Ashanti  War  of  1873-4 ;  was  commended  by  Colonial  Office  and  Admiralty  for  his 
conduct  on  the  occasion  of  a  riot  in  the  Island  of  Dominica,  when  he  was  seriously 
injured  (promoted  captain),  1894  ;  was  for  some  time  in  charge  of  the  British  forces 
(on  land)  at  Tien-tsin,  1900,  when  his  conduct  W8^  highly  eulogised  in  despatches. 
M.  a  dau.  of  the  late  Colonel  G.  R.  Edwards.     On  the  2nd,  aged  74,  Rev.  William 
Oke  Cleave,  LL.D.     A  First  Class  Classic,  1853,  he  became  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge;  was  Principal  of  Victoria  College,  Jersey,  1863-81,  since 
when  he  had  been  Rector  of  Gravcley,  Hunts.     On  the  3rd,  aged  56,  Dr.  Thomas 
Ollbert  Smith  of  Harley  Street.     Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  London,  and  in  Paris;  member  of  various  medical  societies; 
President  of  the  Harveian  Society,  1891-2 ;  a  Physician  of  the  London  Hospital,* 
and  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest ;  a  considerable  coutributor 
to  medical  literature.    On  the  3rd,  aged  75,  James  Douglas,  who  in  the  leisure  of 
business  life  at  Bombay  made  himself  an  authority  on  the  liistory  and  archaeology* 
of   Western  India,  in  recognition  of  his  contributions  to  which  he  was   twice 
appointed  Sheriff  of  Bombay  by  the  local  government,  and  also  a  Fellow  of  the 
Bombay  University.    On  the  3rd,  aged  79,  His  Honour  William  O'Connor  Morris, 
County  Court  Judge  of  Roscommon  and  Sligo,  having  previously  (since  1872)  held 
similar  appointments  in  Louth  and  Kerry.     An  Irish  country  gentleman,  he  was 
educated  at  Epsom  College  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     Practised  successfully  at 
the  Irish  Bar,  and  was  early  appointed  Professor  of  Law  at  the  King's  Inus.     With 
his  work  as  barrister  and  judge  he  combined  a  very  large  amount  of  literary  and 
journalistic  activity.    He  was  a  considerable  historian,  and  among  his  works  may 
be  '  his  "  Irish  History  "  (Cambridge  University  Press) ;  *'  Ireland,  1798- 
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1898";  *'The  Oampaign  of  1815*';  a  monograph  on  Napoleon  in  the  "Heroes" 
Series,  and  Lives  of  Hannibal  and  Von  Moltke.     He  wrote  frequently  on  Irish 
questions  of  current  interest  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  especially  the 
Times ;  and  at  times  delivered  from  the  bench  outspoken  and  pointed  criticisms 
both  of  the  Nationalists  and  of  the  later  Unionist  policy.     M.  a  dau.  of  George 
Hay  ward  Lindsay.     On  the  5th,  L&dy  Tweedmonth.    Lady  Fanny  Octavia  Louisa 
Spencer-Churchill,  a  dau.  of  the  seventh  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  sister  of  the  late 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  m.  Lord  Tweedmouth,  then  Mr.  Edward  Marjoribanks, 
1873.    She  threw  herself  into  the  political  activities  of  her  husband,  specially  aid- 
ing him  as  Chief  Whip  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1892-4, 
when  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  Peerage.     Under  her  hostess-ship,  Brook  House, 
Park  Lane,  became  a  social  centre  of  Liberalism,  at  which  adherents  of  different 
schools  and  leaders  were  welcome.    She  was  the  energetic  President  of  the  recently 
formed  Liberal  Social  Council,  and  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Victoria  League,  a  non-partisan  organisation,  mainly  of  ladies,  for  the 
furtherance  of  Imperial  unity.    On  the  5th,  aged  78,  General  Bir  Henry  HaetlxigB 
Affleck  Wood,  K.C.B.,  s.  of  General  John  Wood,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower;  had 
a  most  distinguished  military  career.     He  served  in  seven  campaigns,  including 
the  Punjab  (1848-9),  Persian  (1856-7),  Indian  Mutiny  (1857-8),  Abyssinian  (1867-8), 
and  Afghan  (1879-80) ;  was  fifteen  times  mentioned  in  despatches  and  twice  pro- 
moted for  service  in  the  field.    He  commanded  the  North  Division  of  the  Bombay 
Army,  .1881-5.     M.  a  dau.  of  Commander  H.  Sankey,  R.N.    On  the  7th,  aged  61, 
Lieutenant-Oeneral  Malcolm  Hassels  Klcolaon,  O.B.,  s.  of  Major  Nicolson  of  the 
Bengal  Army.     Became  ensign  in  Bombay  Infantry  when  only  sixteen ;  served 
in  the  Abyssinian  Campaign,  in  the  Afghan  War,  1878-80,  being  mentioned  in 
despatches,  as  he  was  also  for  the  Zhob  Valley  Campaign,  1890;  was  A.D.C. 
to  Queen  Victoria,   1891-4,  and  received  a  good  service  pension  since  1898. 
On  the  9th,  Dr.  Joeepli  David  Byerett,  F.B.B.     B.  1831.     Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  for  thirty  years  from  1867 ;  Secretary  to 
the  Underground  Temperature  Committee  of  the  British  Association  for  many 
years ;  inventor  of  a  system  of  shorthand,  publishing  "  Shorthand  for  General 
Use,"  1877;  "School  Shorthand,"  1888;  and  "Shorthand  Lessons,"  1892.    On 
the  10th,  aged  80,  Sir  Frederic  Bateman,  M.D.  (Aberdeen),  F.R.G.P.  (London), 
M.R.C.8.  (Eng.),  LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Laureate  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  France, 
and  honorary  member  of  other  foreign  Medical  Societies  ;  s.  of  John  Bateman,  of 
Ipswich ;  he  practised  in  that  city  from  1851,  and  largely  devoted  himself,  especi- 
ally in  later  years,  to  the  study  of  matters  connected  with  the  brain,  on  which  he 
wrote  works  of  acknowledged  value;  knighted,  1890.     M.,  1855,  only  dau.  of 
John  Gooderson,  of  Heigham  Fields  House.    On  the  10th,  Jobn  Mnrdodi,  LL.D. 
Bom  1819.    Secretary  of  the  Madras  Branch  of  the  Christian  Literature  Society, 
1859-1902,  and  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  in  India  from  1867,  thus  controlling 
nearly  all  the  Christian  publishing  houses  in  India;   held  the  silver  and  gold 
medals  of  the  Kaisar-i-Hind  Order.    On  the  11th,  aged  54,  Captain  Frlti  Hanch 
Eden  Crowe,  C.B.,  B.K.,  British  Consul-General  at  Delagoa  Bay  since  1900;  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Shah  during  the  engagement  with  the  Peruvian  ship  Huascar, 
1877 ;  mentioned  in  despatches  and  promoted  Commander  for  services  in  the  Bed 
Sea  in  connection  with  the  Suakin  Expeditionary  Force.    On  the  12th,  aged  70, 
William  Walllngford  KnoUjrs,  eldest  s.  of  General  Sir  William  KnoUys.    Educated 
at  Sandhurst ;  served  with  the  Scots  Guurds  in  the  Crimea ;  exchanged  into  the 
9drd  Highlanders,  1858,  and  went  to  India,  where  he  served  in  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  Department ;  appointed,  1870,  Garrison  Instructor  for  London  and  the 
Home  District;  author  of  biographies  of  Field-Marshal  Lord  Combermere  and 
Lord  Cochrane,  and  many  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  licting  frequently  as 
military  correspondent  of  the  T%me$.    On  the  18th,  aged  88,  EUiabeth,  Duchees  of 
Wellington,  dau.  of  eighth  Marauess  of  TweeddiJe.    M.,  1889,  second  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington.   Lady  of  the  Bedchamoer  to  Queen  Victoria,  1848-58,  and  Mistress  of  the 
Kobes,  1861-8  and  1874-80.    On  the  18th,  by  a  fall  on  the  rocks  above  Arolla,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Palln  Oomey,  D.C.L.     B.  1847.     Educated  at  the  City  of  London 
School  and  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  rowed  in  his  college  boat  and  ran 
in  the  mile  for  the  University.    Having  held  two  curacies,  he  began  (1877)  his  long 
connection  with  Mr.  Wren,  as  managing  partner  of  Wren  A  Gumey,  the  well- 
known  "  crammers  " ;  in  1894  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Durham  College  of 
Science,  with  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Lectureship  in  Mineralogy ;  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society,  the  Ph3r8ical  Society  of  London  and  the  Minera- 
logical  Society ;  published  a  memoir  of  Lord  Armstrong,  **  The  Continuity  of  Life  " 
and  "  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Finland."    On  the  18th,  aged  55,  Uentenant-Colonel 
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Robert  Henry  Blierston-Baker,  late  R. A.  Served  through  the  Afghan  War,  1878-80 ; 
the  Egyptian  War,  1882,  as  Adjutant  of  Royal  Artillery,  being  mentioned  in  de- 
spatches and  receiving  medal,  fourth  class  Medjidieh  and  Khedive's  Star.  On  the 
Idth,  Mr.  Justice  Wrlfi^ht.  Robert  Samuel  Wright  was  bom  in  1839,  the  s.  of  the 
Rev.  H.  E.  Wright,  of  Litton,  Somerset.  He  had  a  brilliant  University  career, 
matriculated  at  Balliol  when  only  seventeen,  obtaining  a  First  Glass  in  Moderations 
and  in  Lit.  Hum.t  winning  the  Latin  verse  prize,  1859 ;  the  English  essay  and 
the  Graven,  1861 ;  and  the  Arnold  essay,  1862 ;  and  being  elected  to  an  Oriel 
Fellowship  (1861)  which  he  retained  till  1880.  He  kept  up  his  interest  in  classics, 
editing  both  the  **  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry  "  and  the  **  Golden 
Treasury  of  Greek  Prose."  After  spending  some  years  at  Oxford  he  was  called 
to  the  Bar  (Inner  Temple),  1865,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  profession.  He 
published  a  book  on  Conspiracy  (1878),  an  '*  Outline  of  Local  Government  and 
Taxation  in  England,"  with  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse  (1884),  and  **  Essays  on 
Possession  in  the  Gommon  Law,"  with  Sir  Frederick  Pollock.  He  acquired  a 
large  practice  on  the  Northern  Gircuit  and  in  London,  and  in  1883  was  made 
Junior  Gounsel  to  the  Treasury,  a  ]x>8t  which  he  held  for  seven  years.  He  twice 
stood  unsuccessfully  for  Parliament — for  Norwich  in  1885  and  for  Stepney  in 
1886— both  times  as  a  Gladstonian.  In  1890,  on  the  death  of  Baron  Huddleston, 
he  vTas  raised  to  the  Bench,  where  he  was  noted  for  his  care  and  humane  con- 
siderateness,  and,  when  occasion  arose,  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  law. 
Among  his  most  famous  decisions  were  those  given  in  "  Morley  v,  Loughnan," 
1898,  and  in  **  Warren  v.  Brown "  on  the  subject  of  ancient  lights.  He  was 
assigned  not  seldom  to  the  Ghancery  Division ;  and  did  good  work  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy, companies,  and  Railway  Gommission  departments.  He  m.,  1891,  Mabel 
Emily,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Seymour  Ghermside.  On  the  14th,  aged  82,  the 
Bev.  Samuel  Slater,  D.D.,  for  twenty-two  vears,  from  1863,  Headmaster  of  the 
Bishop  Cotton  Memorial  School  at  Simla  for  Europeans  and  Eurasians ;  Rector 
of  Steingot,  Lincolnshire,  from  1885.  On  the  16th,  aged  68,  Frederic  Andrew 
Inderwlck,  K.O.,  s.  of  A.  Inderwiok,  R.N.  Galled  to  the  Bar,  1858.  Unsuccess- 
fully contested  Cirencester,  1868,  and  Dover,  1874,  and  sat  for  Rye,  1880-5,  in 
the  Liberal  interest;  took  silk,  1874,  and  acquired  a  very  large  practice  in 
the  Probate,  Admiralty  and  Divorce  Divisions;  became  a  Commissioner  in 
Lunacy,  190id ;  was  a  considerable  antiquary  and  author,  publishing  "  The 
Prisoner  of  War,"  »*  Sidelights  on  the  Stewarts,"  "The  Law  of  Wills, 
Divorces  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Acts,"  and  other  works.  On  the  18th, 
aged  80,  Canon  Oharles  Evans.  Educated  at  King  Edward's  School,  Birming- 
ham, and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected  Fellow,  1848. 
For  a  few  months  (1862)  was  the  first  Headmaster  of  Clifton  College,  and  till 
1872  Head  of  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  and  Rector  and  Rural  Dean 
of  Solihull,  1872-94.  On  the  21st,  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins,  dau.  of  William  Hopkins 
of  Cambridge.  Was  all  her  life  a  devoted  and  ardent  worker  in  the  cause  of  social 
purity,  travelling  over  the  country  to  stir  up  feeling  on  the  subject  and  start 
agencies  for  the  protection  of  women  and  girls.  Wrote  many  books  and  pamphlets 
on  her  subject.  On  the  24th,  aged  77,  Sir  Henry  Stephenson,  s.  of  J.  Stephenson, 
typefounder  of  Sheffield,  head  of  the  firm  of  Stephenson,  Blake  &  Co.  A  generous 
supporter  of  Church,  philanthropic,  and  educational  objects  in  Sheffield  ;  Mayor  of 
Sheffield,  1887,  and  one  of  the  first  three  honorary  freemen  of  the  city.  On  the 
26th,  aged  63,  Colonel  Edward  Roberts,  C.B.,  s.  of  Charles  Roberts  of  Glent,  Wor- 
cestershire. As  captain  in  the  4th  Regiment,  served  in  the  Ashanti  Expedition, 
1864,  and  Abyssinian  Campaign,  1867-8,  losing  an  arm  at  the  battle  of  Arage  ;  was 
three  times  mentioned  in  despatches;  C.B.,  1900.  On  the  27th,  aged  86,  David 
McLaren,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Edinburgh.  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; the  oldest  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company;  retired  from 
business  thirty  years  ago  and  devoted  himself  to  philanthropy.  On  the  27th,  aged 
84,  The  Very  Rey.  Samuel  Reynolds  Hole,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester,  s.  of  Samuel 
Hole  of  Caunton  Manor,  Newark,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  family  cstato.  Edu- 
cated at  Newark  Grammar  School  and  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated,  1844 ;  was  ordained,  and  lived  first  as  curate,  and  then  (1850-87)  as 
Vicar  of  Caunton ;  was  at  once  a  keen  sportsman,  a  highly  successful  gardener 
and  cultivator  of  roses,  an  excellent  parish  priest,  and  a  very  successful  and  popu- 
lar preacher  and  speaker  at  Church  Congresses  and  elsewhere.  He  was  appointed 
Prebendary  of  North  Kelsey  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  (1876)  by  Bishop  Christopher 
Wordsworth ;  was  Proctor  in  Convocation  (1883)  for  Lincoln  Diocese,  and  (1884-7) 
for  the  clergy  of  the  Southwell  Archdeaconry.  In  1883  he  became  Chaplain  to 
Archbishop  Benson,  and  in  1887  Lord  Salisbury  appointed  him  to  the  Deanery  of 
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Rochester.  There  he  increased  the  services  and  laboured  iwith  great  success  in 
furtherance  of  the  restoration  of  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral,  and  also  took  a  prac- 
tical interest  in  charitable  and  educational  work  in  the  city,  where  he  wa.s  very 
popular.  A  strong  High  Churchman  and  for  many  years  member  of  the  English 
Church  Union,  he  left  that  body  (1899)  in  view  of  Lord  Halifax's  letter  against  the 
Lambeth  "  Opinion  '*  on  Reservation.  A  thoroughly  devout  clergyman,  he  was 
also  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  writers,  speakers  and  conversationalists.  His 
numerous  published  works  include  '*  A  Book  about  Rose^  "  (1869),  which  is  in  its 
nineteenth  edition ;  *'  A  Book  about  the  Garden  **  (1892)  and  "  Our  Gardens " 
(1899) ;  "  Memories  "  (1892),  "  More  Memories  "  (1894) ;  "  Then  and  Now  "  (1901) ; 
**  A  Little  Tour  in  Ireland "  (1858),  written  in  conjunction  with  John  Xieech ; 
*'  Hints  to  Preachers,  with  Sermons  and  Addresses"  (1880),  etc.  Dean  Hole  m.. 
1861,  Caroline,  dau.  of  John  Francklin,  of  Gowalston,  Notts.  On  the  27th,  aged 
78,  Sir  Josepli  Orosland,  s.  of  George  Crosland,  of  Crosland  Lodge,  Huddersfield. 
A  woollen  manufacturer,  who  contested  Huddersfield  several  times  in  the  Con- 
servative interest,  being  returned  at  a  bye-election  in  1898,  but  defeated,  1895 ; 
member  of  various  local  bodies;  knighted,  1889.  M.,  1864,  a  dau.  of  John  Fox  of 
Lindlev,  Huddersfield.  On  the  SOtn,  aged  76,  Oeorge  Rlddlxifir,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Southwell,  s.  of  Charles  Henry  Ridding,  Fellow  of  Winchester.  He  entered  the 
College,  1840,  and  proceeded,  1846,  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  First 
Class  in  Classics,  a  Second  in  Mathematics,  was  Craven  Scholar,  and  Fellow  of 
Exeter,  1851 ;  remained  at  Oxford  till  1864,  when  he  returned  to  Winchester  as 
Second  Master,  and  became  Headmaster,  1866,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Moberly. 
During  his  eighteen  years  as  Headmaster  he  presided  over  a  great  revolution  in 
the  ordering  of  the  school,  breaking  up  the  old  *'  Commoners  "  into  different  houses, 
increasing  the  numbers  of  the  school  and  making  many  alterations  in  the  methods 
of  discipline.  He  won  the  devoted  affection  of  nearly  all  bo3rs  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  and  was  an  inspiring  preacher  and  teacher.  In  1884  he  became  first 
Bishop  of  the  new  See  of  Southwell,  carved  out  of  the  dioceses  of  Lichfield  and 
Lincoln,  a  position  which  called  out  his  powers  of  organisatidn  and  administration. 
He  was  immensely  generous  in  giving  help  to  the  poorer  clergy  in  his  diocese,  and 
his  charges,  sermons,  and  addresses  were  always  weighty  and  instructive,  though 
the  obscurity  of  his  style  prevented  his  ever  becoming  a  popular  teacher.  He  was 
utterly  without  party  spirit,  and  acted  as  a  peacemaker  in  his  diocese.  He  m., 
first,  1858,  Mary  Louisa,  dau.  of  Dr.  Moberly,  who  died  in  the  following  year,  and 
second,  1876,  liady  Laura  Palmer,  dau.  of  Lord  Selbome.  On  the  SOth,  aged  69, 
The  Ray.  Dr.  Walter  John  Bruce  RicbardB,  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic  priest.  Edu- 
cated at  Merchant  Taylors'  School  and  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford ;  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of  Oblates  of  St.  Charles, 
Bayswater ;  an  intimate  friend  of  Cardinal  Manning  and  Cardinal  Vaughan,  being 
appointed  by  the  former  Diocescm  Inspector  of  Schools,  which  office  he  filled  for 
the  rest  of  his  life ;  served  on  a  Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  and  Industrial 
Schools;  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society;  published  books  on 
Scripture  history  and  other  religious  works.  On  the  Slst,  Franels  Josepli  Webster, 
b.  1860,  s.  of  Thomas  Webster,  K.C.  A  solicitor  who,  being  employed  as  legal 
adviser  of  the  British  Government  in  connection  with  the  settlement  by  arbitra- 
tion of  the  frontier  between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela,  contributed  largely, 
by  obtaining  native  and  other  evidence,  and  in  other  ways,  to  the  favourable  issue 
of  the  arbitration  from  the  British  point  of  view.  Was  appointed,  1901,  one  of  the 
Chancery  Taxing  Masters,  subsequently  amalgamated  with  the  other  Taxing 
Masters  of  the  Supreme  Court.  M.,  1908,  a  dau.  of  Alexander  Hay,  of  Lacombe 
Park,  Ware,  Herts.  In  August,  Jamee  B.  Btanton,  retired  Paymaster- in-Chief, 
R.N.  Mentioned  in  despatches  and  promoted  for  services  with  the  Naval  Brigade 
in  the  Indian  Mutiny ;  mentioned  also  in  connection  with  the  commissariat  and 
transport  during  the  occupation  of  Alexandria,  1882.  In  August,  aged  68,  Ignaoe 
Henri  Jean  Theodore  Fantin-Latoiir,  the  eminent  French  painter.  Was  first  trained 
by  his  father,  a  well-known  pastellist ;  painted  several  portrait  groups  of  historic 
importance,  introducing  famous  artists,  men  of  letters  and  their  friends.  These 
include  the  '*Hommage  k  Delacroix  "  (1864) ;  *'  Un  Atelier  aux  BatignoUes,"  with 
Monet  and  Zola  (1870) ;  the  "  Coin  de  Table  "  (1872),  presenting  Verlaine,  Raimbaud, 
Camille  Pelletan  and  others.  Introduced  by  Whistler  to  England,  he  lived  for 
several  years  in  this  country,  painting  many  portraits  and  also  fr^juently  exhibiting 
fiower-paintings  at  the  Royal  Academy  as  well  as  the  Salon.  He  also  practised 
the  lithographic  art  and  illustrated  many  books.  In  August,  Edward  Thornton, 
b.  1856,  s.  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  G.C.B.,  formerly  British  Ambassador  in  St. 
Petersburg.    Educated  at  Cambridge ;  joined  the  Diplomatic  Service,  1879.    Hia 
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official  life  was  mainly  divided  between  the  East  of  Europe — St.  Petenboig, 
Constantinople,  Sofia,  where  he  was  for  a  short  time  (1886)  Acting  Agent  and  Gon> 
sul-General,  and  St.  Petersburg  again — and  South  and  Central  America,  where  in 
1902  he  became  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General  for  the  Republics  of  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  Salvador.    He  m.,  1889,  a  dau.  of 
Philip  Rawson.    In  August,  Sir  Wllllam  Mitchell  Banks,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent 
consulting  and  operating  surgeon  in  Liverpool ;  had  served  on  the  General  Medical 
Council  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  ;  b.  1854; 
knighted,  1899.    M.,  1874,  a  dau.  of  John  Elliot  of  Liverpool.     In  Aagust,  the 
Hon.  Sir  George  Richard  Dibbs,  K.O.M.O.,  b.  1884,  in  the  Nepean  Valley,  aboat 
forty  miles  from  Sydney,  s.  of  an  Elast  India  Company's  captain.     An  energetic 
business  man,  in  the  early  seventies  went  into  New  South  Wales  politics,  actively 
working  for  the  abolition  of  State  subsidies  to  denominational  education  ;  entering 
Parliament,  became  Treasurer  in  the  Stuart  Ministry,  1888,  and  Premier  of  New 
South  Wales,  1885.  but  only  for  two  months.    Crown  land  sales  were  stopped  under 
the  Stuart- Dibbs  Ministry,  and  large  borrowings  in  the  English  market  begsm.     In 
1886  Mr.  Dibbs  was  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  Jennings  Ministry ;  in  1889  Premier 
again  for  a  feiw  weeks,  and  once  more  Premier,  1891-4.    In  the  late  eighties  he 
abandoned  E^e  Trade  for  Protectionism.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention at  Sydney,  1891,  and  his  Ministry  supported  the  policy  of  Federation. 
He  visited  England,  1899,  to  vindicate  the  financial  soundness  of   New  South 
Wales;  lost  any  relics  of  Republicanism  and  became  a  K.C.M.G — an   honest, 
able  and  courageous,  if  somewhat  hot-headed,  politician. 
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The  B^ght  Hon.  James  Lowther,  M.P. 

— Mr.  James  Lowther,  who  died  on 
September  12,  at  his  residence,  Wilton 
Castle,  Redcar,  aged  68,  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Charles  Hugh  Lowther,  third 
baronet  of  Swillington,  Yorkshire,  and 
grand-nephew  of  the  first  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale (of  the  second  creation).  Educated 
at  Westminster  School  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  he  was  called  to 
the  Bar  (Inner  Temple),  1862,  and 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
Conservative  Member  for  York  City  in 
1 865,  before  he  was  twenty-five.  For  the 
remaining  thirty-nine  years  of  his  life  he 
was  almost  always  in  Parliament,  where 
he  was  one  of  tne  last  representatives 
of  old-fashioned  Toryism  of  a  Protec- 
tionist type.  He  very  early — for  a  few 
months  before  the  dissolution  of  1868 
— attained  to  office,  as  Parliamentary 
Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  In 
Mr.  Disraeli's  Ministry  of  1874  he  was 
first  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
and  in  1878  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  on  being  promoted  to  the  Irish 
Secretaryship,  which  he  held  till  the 
return  of  the  Liberals  to  power  in  1880. 
His  term  of  service  at  the  Irish  Office 
thus  covered  the  birth  and  early  de- 
velopment of  the  Land  League  in  Ire- 
land and  the  beginnings  of  Pamellite 
obstruction  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  not  indulgent  towards  the 
organisation  founded  by  "the  convict 
Michael  Davitt,*'  as  he  angered  the 
early  Home  Rule  Members  by  calling 
the  father  of  the  Land  League,  and 


he  somewhat  checked  its  progress  by 
arresting  and  instituting  prosecutions 
against  some  of  the  chief  speakers  on 
the  charge  of  incitement  to   outrage. 
He  also  passed  a  measure  through  Uie 
Commons  for  the  relief  of   Irish  dis- 
tress in  1879.     For  the  rest  he  v^as  not 
remarkably  successful  as  an  adminis- 
trator or  as  a  legislator,  and  he  was  not 
again  placed  in  office.     Nevertheless, 
there  have  been  few  more   generally 
popular  men  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  sat,  1881-6,  for  North  Lincoln- 
shire, and  from  1888  to  his  death  for 
the  Isle  of  Thanet  Division  of    Kent. 
He  was  a  ready  and  forcible  speaker, 
not  afraid  to  "  stand  up  to  "  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, a  hard    hitter   in   debate,    but 
genial    in   manner   and   without    any 
bitterness  of  temper,  and  always  trans- 
parently honest  and  above-board.     His 
keen  and  highly  honourable  sportsman- 
ship added  greatly  to  the  regard   in 
which  he  was  held.     For  nearly  thirty 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  and  was  a  persistent  but  not  very 
fortunate  breeder  and  runner  of  horses, 
his  chief  successes   being   the    Great 
Yorkshire    Stakes    at   York   and    the 
Great  Yorkshire  Handicap  at  Doncas- 
ter  in  1885  with  King  Monmouth,  and 
later  the  Ebor  Handicap  at  York  with 
the  same  horse.     No  face  was  more 
familiar  at  Newmarket  or  at  Northern 
race  meetings,  and  he  was  recognised 
on  all  hands  as  one  of  the  best  sup- 
porters of  the  turf.     He  was  a  County 
Alderman  for  the  North  Riding. 
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On  the  2nd,  aged  52,  Oolonel  03rTll  Wood,  O.B.,  s.  of  Canon  Wood,  Bector  of 
Newent,  Gloucestershire.  After  serving  in  the  Nile  Expedition,  1884-5,  with  the 
2nd  Battalion  Essex  Regiment,  commanded  the  Ist  Battalion  of  the  same  regi- 
ment at  many  engagements  in  Soath  Africa,  and  was  mentioned  in  despatches 
and  made  G.B.  for  his  services.  On  the  2nd,  aged  74,  Thomas  Bnuell,  O.M.O. 
B.  at  Cork ;  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  New  Zealand  when  a  child ;  practised 
as  a  lawyer  at  Auckland ;  was  Minister  of  Defence  in  the  Domett  Government  of 
1862-3,  and  in  the  Whitaker-Fox  Government  of  1868.  Had  lived  many  years  in 
England;  made  C.M.G.,  1877.  On  the  3rd,  aged  82,  James  Ardier,  B.B.A. 
Studied  art  in  Edinburgh  under  Sir  W.  Allan,  P.B.S.A. ;  worked  in  London,  ex- 
hibiting at  the  Royal  Academy  many  subject-pictures,  such  as  **  The  Worship  of 
Dionysus,"  "Music  in  the  Gloamin',"  and  portraits  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
Professor  Blackie  and  many  others.  On  the  5th,  aged  79,  General  Henry  Borlase 
Btevens,  s.  of  John  Borlase  Stevens,  of  the  Ekist  India  Company.  Served  with 
great  distinction  in  the  Sutlej  Campaign,  1845-6 ;  was  thanked  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  for  conduct  in  skirmishes  with  the  mutineers,  1858 ;  mentioned  in 
despatches  and  field  force  orders  for  services  in  the  Bhutan  Campaign,  1864-6.  For 
services  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  he  received  a  brevet  majority  and  the  command  of 
the  Khelat-i-Ghilzie  Regiment  (12th  Bengal  Infantry),  which  he  held  for  seven- 
teen years.  On  the  5th,  John  Korthcote,  formerly  a  famous  *' coach"  for  the 
Services  and  Universities.  Had  been  a  Brother  of  the  Charterhouse  since  1890. 
On  the  6th,  Thomas  Badler,  barrister-at  law,  for  twenty  years  treasurer  of  the 
Eighty  Club.  Stood  unsuccessfully  as  a  Liberal  for  Staratford-on-Avon,  Harrow 
and  the  Chertsey  Division  of  Surrey.  On  the  8th,  aged  84,  Dr.  Robert  Ellis 
Dudgeon,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  homoeopathic  school  of  medicine.  Had  a 
very  extensive  prsictice  in  London.  For  niany  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Britiah  Journal  of  Homaopathy ;  author  of  "  The  Human  Eye  and  Its  Optical 
Construction,"  and  inventor  of  Dudgeon's  sphygmograph.  On  the  10th,  aged  48, 
Frederick  George  Kitten,  s.  of  Frederick  Kitton,  of  Norwich.  A  writer  on  Dickens 
and  his  illustrators.  Published  a  memoir  of  H.  K.  Browne  (**Phiz"),  1882, 
**  John  Leech,  Artist  and  Humorist,"  1883,  **  Dickensiana,"  1886,  and  several 
other  works  on  the  same  subject ;  edited  the  autograph  edition  of  Dickens.  On 
the  11th,  aged  67,  Sir  Henry  CkKShrane,  first  Baronet  of  Woodbrook,  Bray,  managing 
director  of  Cantrell  &  Cochrane,  Ltd.,  mineral  water  manufacturers.  Took  a 
leading  part  in  commercial  and  political  life  in  Dublin,  being  Alderman  for  the 
Mansion  House  Ward  for  twenty-five  years.  A  Liberal  Unionist  in  politics.  On 
the  11th,  aged  64,  Sir  Albert  k  BeokeU,  s.  of  Gilbert  Abbott  k  Beckett.  Private 
secretary  to  several  successive  War  Ministers ;  appointed  Assistant  Accountant- 
General  of  the  Army,  1898;  knighted  on  his  retirement,  1903.  On  the  11th, 
aged  60,  Alexander  Balderston  Bailton,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Henry  Sotheran  & 
Co.  A  distinguished  bibliographer,  much  trusted  and  respected  )aj  the  firm  of 
which  he  became  a  partner,  1893.  Was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  pur- 
chase by  Mrs.  Rylands  of  the  '*  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana "  when  it  was  sold  from 
Althorp.  On  the  ISth,  Rer.  Frederick  Whitfield.  B.  1829.  Held  various  curacies 
and  livings,  including  the  Vicarage  of  St.  John,  Crayford,  1871-3,  and  of  St.  Mary- 
in-the-Castle,  Hastings,  1875-99 ;  author  of  "  Voices  from  the  Valley,"  "  Perfect 
through  Sufferings,"  and  other  theological  works  and  many  hymns.  On  the  13th, 
Miss  Margaret  McLean,  on  whom  the  Mikado,  in  1903,  conferred  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Crown,  in  recognition  of  her  philanthropic  work  among  Japanese 
sailors  at  the  docks.  On  the  14th,  aged  69,  Biffht  Rev.  John  Wareing  Bardsley, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  s.  of  Rev.  James  Bardsley,  of  Manchester.  Graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1859.  Almost  the  whole  of  his  ministerial  career,  until 
his  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  was  spent  in  the  Liverpool  diocese,  where  he  was 
Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Bootle,  1864-71,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Saviour's,  Liverpool, 
1871-87,  and  Archdeacon  successivelv  of  Warrington  and  Liverpool ;  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  1887,  and  of  Carlisle,  1891.  He  was  a  convinced  evan- 
gelical in  opinions,  but  neither  narrow  nor  prejudiced,  and  ruled  both  the  dioceses 
over  which  he  presided  with  sympathy  and  care.  On  the  15th,  aged  72,  Colonel 
Sir  Edwin  Hughes,  a  solicitor  and  a  very  successful  Conservative  organiser  in  the 
Metropolitan  area,  especially  the  Woolwich  district ;  represented  Woolwich  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  1885-1902,  obtaining  very  large  majorities,  and  being 
unopposed  in  1900.  He  also  long  represented  Woolwich  in  the  London  County 
Council,  and  became  first  Mayor  of  Woolwich  in  1900;  knighted,  1902.  An 
ardent  Volunteer,  he  commanded  the  Plumstead  Artillery  Volunteers  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  was  made  their  Honorary  Colonel  on  his  retirement,  1887.  On 
the  16th,  aged  74,  Captain  William  FMderlok  Lee,  B.N.    Entered  the  Navy,  1848 ; 
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received  thanks  of  the  Admiralty  and  Hong-Kong  Government  for  aerneea  in 
China  on  board  H.M.S.  Niffer,  1859,  and  in  1862  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  Commander  of  the  French  Squadron  for  services  to  English  and  French 
merchants  at  Nanking.     On  the  16th,  William  Upsoomb.     B.  1825;  s.  of  W. 
Lipscomb,  of  the  War  Office.    Agent  for  Lord  Savile's  West  Riding  estates ;  a 
member  of  the  West  Riding  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Council  of  the  York- 
shire College ;  a  warm  supporter  of  agricultural  and  educational  progress.     On 
the  18th,  aged  54,  Fxlnoe  Herbert  Bismarck,  s.  of  the  great  Chancellor.     Served  as 
an  Avantageur  with  the  1st  Guards  Dragoons  in  the  war  of  1870,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mars-la-Tour,  but  early  turned  his  attention  to  a  political 
and  diplomatic  career,  being  launched  by  his  father  on  the  Foreign  Office  in  1885. 
As  long  as  his  father  lived  he  acted  almost  entirely  as  his  subordinate,  thoagh 
some  of  the  German  foreign  policy,  such  as  that  leading  to  the  Samoan  Agree- 
ment between  England,  America  and  Germany,  1889,  was  attributed  to  Coont 
Herbert.    After  the  dismissal  of  the  Chancellor  in  1890,  the  Emperor  tried  in 
vain  to  induce  Count  Herbert  to  continue  in  office.     He  retired  with  his  father 
to  Friedrichsruh,  whence  he  paid  repeated  visits  of  a  social  character  to  London. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  1892,  to  the  Countess  Margaret   Hoyoa,  at 
Vienna,  heated  controversy  arose  between  the  Emperor  and  Prince  Bismarck  as 
to  the  latter's  presence  in  Vienna  and  the  attitude  of  the  German  Embassy  to- 
wards the  wedoing  festivities,  the  Prince  treating  as  a  deadly  insult  the  Emperor's 
order  to  the  Embassy  to  ignore  the  wedding.    Count  Herbert  entered  the  Reich- 
stag, 1898,  describing  himself  as  an  "  Independent,*'  but  he  failed  to  naake  much 
mark  on  its  debates.    He  had  a  considerable  circle  of  friends,  with  whom  he 
carried  on  the  habits  of  somewhat  rough  conviviality  of  his  student  days,  and 
was  noted  for  his  capacity  for  hard  drinking.    On  the  18th,  aged  47,   George 
Manners  Astley,  twentieth  Baron  Hastinffs,  s.  of  Rev.  Delaval  Loftus  Astley, 
eighteenth   Baron.     Succeeded  his  brother,  1875.     M.,  1880,  Hon.    ^Elizabeth 
Evelyn  Harbord,  dau.  of  fifth  Lord  Suffield.    Chiefly  known  for  his  long  con- 
nection with  the  turf,  owning  Melton,  who  won  the  Derby  and  St.  Leger,  besides 
having  a  brilliant  career  as  a  two-year-old.     On  the  19th,  Captain  Hontainie 
Hawtrey,  4th  Battalion  Royal  Munster  Fusiliers,  s.  of  Commander  Ralph  de  Beau- 
voir  Hawtrey,  R.N.    Took  part  in  the  Ashanti  Campaign,  1895,  and  operations  in 
the  northern  territories,  1897-8,  being  mentioned  in  despatches  then  and  on  three 
occasions  in  the  South  African  War,  when  he  served  with  Brabant's  Horse.     On 
the  21st,  aged  41,  Henry  Alfired  Wllley,  O.E.,  gas  engineer  and  manufacturer  of  gas 
and  electric  lighting  plant  at  Exeter.      An  enlightened  and  philanthropic  em- 
ployer, who  maintained  excellent  relations  with  his  workpeople,  some  of  whom 
he  recently  sent  to  America  to  learn  methods  of  work  and  education.     On  the 
2l8t,  Sir  Thomas  Francis  Brady.     B.  1824.    Inspector  of  Irish  Fisheries,  1860-91, 
when  he  retired  under  the  age  rule ;  was  a  Commissioner  of  Piers  and  Harbours 
in  Ireland ;  took  a  leading  part  in  philanthropic  agencies  in  Dublin  ;  knighted, 
1886.    On  the  22nd,  Walter  Severn.     B.  1830 ;  s.  of  Joseph  Severn,  British  Ck>nsul 
at  Rome.    Made  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  water-colour  artist,  his  best-knovm 
work  being  "  Our  Boys,"  the  engraving  of  which  was  widely  circulated  ;  worked 
more  in  the  direction  of  applied  art,  promoting  the  revival  of  needlework  em- 
broidery and  the  development  of  designs  for  furniture,  wall-papers,  etc. ;  illustrated 
books.     M.  a  dau.  of  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple  Fergusson.     On  the  28rd,  Major- 
Qeneral  Charles  Edmund  Webber,  O.B.,  R.E.     B.  1838.     Served  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny ;  in  South  Africa  under  Lord  Wolseley,  1879 ;  in  the  Egyptian  Campaign, 
1882,  being  all  three  times  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  receiving  the  C.B.,  1882. 
Founder  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  author  of  various  pub- 
lications on  military  and  engineering  matters.     On  the  23rd,  Lafcadio  Heaxu.     B. 
1850.     Was  a  subject  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  of  Irish  and  Greek  parentage; 
lived  as  printer  and  journalist  at  New  Orleans ;  settled  in  Japan,  1890 ;  Lecturer 
on  English  Literature  at  the  Imperial  University,  Tokio,  1896-1903  ;  was  a  very 
attractive   writer   on   Japanese  literature,  customs,  etc.,   his  works  including 
"Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,"  1894,  "Out  of  the  East,"  1895,  "Ghostly 
Japan,"  and  several  others.    On  the  24th,  Colin  Hunter,  A.R.A.     B.  1841  ;  s.  of 
John  Hunter,  of  Helensburgh.    Began  painting  when  he  was  twenty.    A  frequent 
exhibitor  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions.     His  "  Salmon  Stake  Nets  '*  was 
bought  by  the  Sydney  Government,  his  "  Waiting  for  the  Homeward  Bound  "  by 
Adelaide,  "  Herring  Market  at  Sea"  by  the  Manchester  Corporation,  and  two  or 
three  of  his  works  by  the  Chantrey  Bequest  Trustees.     On  the  24th,  aged  43, 
Professor  Finsen,  of  Copenhagen.    Inventor  of  the  light  cure  for  the  treatment  of 
lupus.    A  scientific  investigator  of  the  highest  order,  who  worked  with  extra- 
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ordinary  diligence  and  success  in  spite  of  constant  ill-health.  On  the  25th, 
Lleatenant-General  the  Hon.  Jolrn  Jocelyn  Boorke,  O.B.  B.  1823 ;  s.  of  fifth  Earl 
of  Mayo.  Served  in  the  Grimea  Campaign  as  A.D.G.  to  Lord  William  Paulet, 
and  through  the  Indian  Mutiny,  being  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  receiving 
brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  On  the  25th,  aged  73,  William  Oliarlas  Bell. 
For  fifty  years  enamel  painter  to  Queen  Victoria,  painting  many  portraits  of  the 
Queen  for  presentation  when  mounted  in  jewels.  On  the  25th,  aged  88,  Artlmr 
Pryor,  of  Uy lands,  near  Chelmsford,  chairman  for  many  years  of  Truman,  Han- 
bury,  Buxton  k  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  Essex  landowners.  Frequently  deducted 
25  per  cent,  or  more,  and  on  one  occasion  a  half-year's  rent  from  his  tenants* 
rents.  Spent  large  sums  of  money  on  church  building.  On  the  2Gth,  aged  64, 
Right  Key.  John  Garraway  Holmes,  Bishop  of  St.  Helena.  Had  been  Vicar  of  St. 
Philip's,  Sydenham,  1883-9,  before  going  to  South  Africa  to  be  Dean  of  Grahams- 
town  and  Rector  of  the  Cathedral,  1889-99.  Consecrated  third  Bishop  of  St. 
Helena,  1899.  On  the  2Gth,  Sir  Augustus  Frederick  William  Keppel  Stephenson, 
K.C.B.,  K.O.  B.  1827;  s.  of  Henry  Frederick  Stephenson.  Went  the  Norfolk 
circuit ;  Recorder  of  Bedford,  1862-7 ;  Assistant-Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  1868, 
and  chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  1870-5 ;  became  Solicitor  to  the  Trea- 
sury, 1875,  and  was  also  Queen's  Proctor  from  1876,  and  Director  of  Public  Pro- 
secutions from  1881  until  1891,  when  he  retired  from  all  three  offices.  M.  a  dau. 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Pleydell  Bouverie.  On  the  28th,  aged  71,  Bev.  Arthur 
Armitage.  For  forty  years  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Cheltenham,  where  he  raised 
nearly  20,000Z.  to  be  spent  on  various  parochial  buildings  and  agencies.  On  the 
30th,  Oeorge  Frisbie  Hoar,  senior  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  B. 
1826.  He  was  educated  at  the  Concord  Academy  and  at  Harvard,  graduating 
1840 ;  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  became  city  solicitor.  After 
serving  in  both  branches  of  the  State  Legislaiture,  he  was  elected  representative 
to  Congress  in  1867,  and  to  three  succeeding  Congresses,  and  a  few  years  later 
was  chosen  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Was  frequently  a  dele- 
gate to  National  Conventions  of  the  Republican  party,  of  which  throughout  life  he 
was  an  ardent  member,  but  avowed  his  strong  disapproval  of  its  recent  policy  in 
regard  to  the  Philippines  and  Panama.  Was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  univers- 
ally esteemed  for  his  dignity,  courtesy  and  high-mindedness.  Senator  Hoar  was 
a  strong  supporter  of  education,  and  was  LL.D.  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  besides 
being  member  and  in  several  cases  president  of  various  learned  bodies.  In 
September,  aged  74,  John  Thompson  Platts.  Teacher  of  Persian  in  the  University 
of  Oxford ;  author  of  "  The  Urdu  Anglo-Hindi  and  English  Dictionary "  and  a 
new  Persian  grammar.  In  September,  aged  81,  William  Ferguson,  of  Kinmundy, 
Aberdeenshire,  chairman  of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway  since  1879. 
For  many  years  a  prominent  and  influential  member  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, taking  a  leading  part  in  the  General  Assembly  debates.  In  September, 
George  Anderson  Lawson,  sculptor.  Carved  the  Burns  Statue  at  Ayr,  the  Welling- 
ton Monument,  Liverpool,  the  Joseph  Pease  Statue,  Darlington,  and  many  other 
works.  In  September,  Colonel  Douglas  Minto  Allen,  late  1st  West  India  Regiment. 
Served  in  West  Africa,  1897-8,  with  the  Lagos  Force,  and  in  the  Hinterland, 
being  mentioned  in  despatches  and  receiving  brevet  colonelcy.  In  September, 
aged  69,  Lleutenant-Ck>lonel  John  Henry  Beath,  M.D.,  O.B.,  s.  of  Dr.  Andrew  Beath, 
of  Stirling.  Held  an  appointment  on  the  Army  Medical  Staff  through  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  also  with  the  drd  Foot  (The  Buffs)  in  the  China  War,  1860,  and  in  the 
Egyptian  Expedition,  1882,  when  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches  and  made  a 
C.B.  For  nine  years  mediceil  officer  of  the  battalion  dep6t  at  Hamilton,  and  for 
ten  years  held  the  garrison  appointment  at  Stirling. 
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Sir  William  Harcourt.— The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  William  George  Granville 
Venables  Vernon  Harcourt  was  born  on 
October  14, 1827 ;  and  died  on  October 
1,  within  a  fortnight  of  completing 
his  seventy-seventh  year.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Vernon 
Harcourt  (Canon  of  York),  of  Nuneham 
Park,  Oxford.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  Archbishop  of  York,  and  his  mother 


was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  W.  Gooch. 
The  future  statesman  was  educated  at 
a  private  school  near  Salisbury,  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  a  scholar,  and  where  he  gradu- 
ated with  high  honours  (eighth  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Classical  Tripos  and  a 
Senior  Optime)  in  1851.  Three  years 
later  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  joined  the  Home 
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Circuit.  In  1866  he  took  silk,  and  in 
1869  was  elected  to  the  Whewell  Pro- 
fessorship of  International  Law  at  his 
old  University.  His  first  appearance  as 
a  political  candidate  was  in  1858,  when 
he  unsuccessfully  contested  the  Kirk- 
oaldy  Burghs  as  a  Liberal.  At  this 
period  of  his  career,  while  acquiring  a 
large  practice,  especially  at  the  Parlia- 
mentary Bar,  he  had  become  a  notable 
contributor  to  the  Saturday  Review. 
Beginning  in  1862,  over  the  signature 
**  Historicus,"  he  published  in  the 
Times  a  series  of  letters  on  questions 
of  international  law  and  practice  in 
connection  with  the  American  Civil 
War.  These  attracted  widespread 
attention;  and  their  authorship,  be- 
coming known,  gave  him  an  estab- 
lished position  immediately  on  his 
entering  Parliament.  That  he  did  at 
the  general  election  of  1868,  when  he 
was  returned  as  Liberal  member  for 
Oxford  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

His  rapid  rise  to  office  was  certainly 
not  hindered,  if  indeed  it  was  not  pro- 
moted, by  his  making  himself  a  dis- 
agreeably independent  critic  of  the 
Liberal  Government  on  various  ques- 
tions, as,  for  example,  on  the  Royal 
Warrant  abolishing  purchase  in  the 
Army,  and  on  questions  of  law  reform. 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  him  Solicitor- 
General  in  November,  1873,  only  a 
few  months  before  the  general  election 
which  drove  the  Liberals  from  power. 
He  was  then  knighted.  In  the  ensuing 
Parliament  he  was  as  ardent  a  sup- 
porter as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act,  and  on  this  subject  they  came  into 
sharp  personal  collision,  not  altogether 
to  the  advantage  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  on  whose  **  rapidly  acquired 
erudition"  (between  one  debate  and 
another)  Mr.  Gladstone  once  com- 
mented  with   contemptuous  severity. 

In  the  campaign  leading  up  to  the 
general  election  of  1880  Sir  William 
took  a  prominent  part,  and  helped 
materiallv  in  securing  the  return  to 
power  of  nis  party  and  the  downfall  of 
the  Beaconsfield  Ministry,  of  which 
Sir  William  composed  the  epitaph : 
*'  They  lived  upon  coercion ;  their  daily 
food  was  their  own  broken  pledges; 
and  their  latter  end  was  hastened  by 
drink  " — the  last  clause  alluding  to  the 
disfavour  the  London  Water  Bill  met 
with  when  introduced  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Cross. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  power 
Sir  William  was  made  Home  Secretary, 
but  on  seeking  re-election  at  Oxford 
he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Hall, 
who  secured  the  seat  for  the  Opposi- 


tion by  a  majority  of  54,  bat  who 
was  later  unseated  on  petition.  A 
vacancv  was  very  soon  created  by  Hr. 
Samuel  Plimsoll's  acceptance  of  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds,  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  was  duly  returned  for  Derby. 
As  Home  Secretary,  Sir  William  was 
undoubtedly  successful,  though  the 
struggle  with  the  Nationalists  that 
began  in  1881  rendered  hia  position 
anything  but  an  enviable  one.  It  was 
his  reply  to  Mr.  Pamell  that  Mr. 
Michael  Davitt's  arrest  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  **his  conduct  had  been  in- 
compatible with  the  ticket-of-leave  on 
which,  as  a  convict,  he  was  permitted 
to  be  at  Iflurge,"  that  led  up  to  a 
scene  which  only  ended  with  tne  sus- 
pension of  nearly  all  the  Irish  mem- 
bers. In  1882  came  the  "  Kilznainham 
Treaty,**  with  its  momentary  and  illu- 
sory vision  of  Irish  pacification,  to  be 
lost  in  the  horror  of  the  PhcBnix  Park 
murders.  To  Sir  William  Harcsouit 
fell  the  duty  of  conducting  through 
the  House  of  Commons  the  Crimes 
Bill  which  Lord  Spencer  considered 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  govern  Ire- 
land, and  something  like  which,  it  is 
said,  was  in  contemplation  even  be- 
fore that  infamous  deed.  In  taking  it 
through  its  successive  stages  the  Home 
Secretary  showed  such  tact  and  skill, 
as  well  as  firmness  and  dignity,  that, 
bitterly  though  the  Irish  membeis 
opposed  the  measure,  there  was  far  leas 
personal  feeling  created  than  might 
have  been  anticipated.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  came  the  campaign  of  the 
dynamitards.  For  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  what  he  called  Assassina- 
tion Societies  with  "  plans  for  commit- 
ting wholesale  murder,"  Sir  William 
Harcourt  introduced  the  Explosives 
Bill,  which  he  succeeded  in  carrying 
into  law  with  remarkable  rapidity. 

The  prominent  and  effective  part 
which  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  taken 
as  a  defender  of  order  during  the  Par- 
liament of  1880,  made  it  seem  natural  ' 
enough  that  during  the  autumn  of 
1885,  in  view  of  the  coquetries  with 
the  Nationalists  indulged  in  by  the 
Conservatives,  who  had  come  into 
office  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  defeat  in  the 
Commons  in  June  of  that  year,  he 
should  deride  his  opponents  as  **  stew- 
ing in  Parnellite  juice."  His  accept- 
ance, a  few  months  later,  of  tne 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  policy  of  alliance 
with  the  Parnellites  which  it  involved, 
reacted  for  a  time  unfavourably  for  him 
upon  public  opinion.  His  Parliamen- 
tary position,  nevertheless,  advanced 
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in  view  of  the  vigour  and  resource  with 
which,  after  the  Liberal  disaster  at  the 
polls  in  1886,  he  supported  and  fre- 
quently acted  as  the  lieutenant  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  ensuing  six  years  of 
Opposition,  and  his  slashing  platform 
attacks  on  Unionist  policy  during  that 
period  were  keenlv  relished  by  Radical 
audiences.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  it  was  at  his  house  that  there  were 
held  in  1887  the  '*  Round  Table  '*  Con- 
ferences, in  which,  besides  himself, 
Lord  Herschell,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
sought  to  find  a  means  of  healing  the 
breach  in  the  Liberal  party.  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  renewed  his  allegiance  to 
his  old  chief,  but  for  the  rest  the  con- 
ferences proved  utterly  abortive. 

The  general  election  of  1892  brought 
the  Liberal  party  back  to  office,  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  resumed  his  post  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  A  second 
Home  Rule  Bill  was  promptly  brought 
forward,  and  met  with  strenuous  oppo- 
sition before  passing  through  the  Com- 
mons by  a  majority  of  40,  only  to  be 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords  by  an  over- 
whelmingly adverse  vote.  In  helping 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  pilot  the  measure 
through  the  Lower  House,  Sir  William 
showed  himself  as  always  a  redoubt- 
able champion  of  the  cause  that  he 
had  espoused.  In  March,  1894,  Mr. 
Gladstone  retired  from  office,  and  what 
followed  was  the  bitterest  disappoint- 
ment of  Harcourt^s  life.  "He  had 
long,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Timea 
entrusted  with  the  special  memoir  of 
his  career,  "  been  deputy-leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  he  had  acted  as 
a  faithful  and  able  lieutenant ;  he  had 
been  in  touch  with  the  Liberal  caucuses 
all  over  the  country ;  and  he  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  he  conmianded  the 
suffrages  of  the  powerful  Radical  wing. 
Suddenly,  for  reasons  that  have  never 
been  fully  explained,  this  Radical  wing 
turned  against  him ;  some  of  his  most 
influential  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet, 
supported,  strange  to  say,  by  what  was 
then  the  most  Radical  of  all  the  London 
daily  newspapers,  pushed  the  claims  of 
Lord  Rosebery,  .  .  .  and  accordingly 
Lord  Rosebery  was  *  sent  for.'  "  Ac- 
cording to  the  late  Sir  Wemyss  Reid 
(Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  for 
November,  1904),  **the  plain  fact  is 
that  there  were  no  intrigues,  but  that 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  colleagues  in 
the  Cabinet,  not  one  man  or  one  sec- 
tion, but  almost  one  and  all,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  admirable  as  Sir 
William's  qualities  were  in  many  re- 
spects, he  was" — owing  to  certain 
defects  of  t^mperainent — **not  a  man 


under  whose  Premiership  -it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  work  with  com- 
fort to  themselves  or  advantage  to  the 
county.** 

Sir  William,  however,  became  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the 
session  of  1894  brought  in,  and  despite 
the  discomfort  that  was  supposed  to 
prevail  in  the  Cabinet,  and  most  strenu- 
ous opposition  in  Parliament,  carried 
a  Budget  that  will  remain  the  monu- 
ment of  his  political  life.  Its  leading 
feature  was  the  demooratisation  of  the 
system  of  death  duties.  Sir  William 
revolutionised  the  previously  existing 
system  and  placed  it  on  a  firm  and 
coherent  basis.  He  placed  real  and 
personal  property  in  this  respect  on  the 
same  level,  and  established  an  **  estate 
duty"  on  an  ascending  scale,  rising 
from  1  per  cent,  on  estates  between 
1002.  and  5002.  up  to  8  per  cent,  on 
estates  above  half  a  million.  In  the 
Liberal  cUbdcle  in  1895  Sir  WiUiam 
lost  his  seat  at  Derby,  largely  owing  to 
his  championship  of  local  control  of  the 
liquor  tn^c,  a  bill  to  promote  which 
he  had  previously  (1898)  introduced  in 
Parliament.  A  seat  was  at  once  found 
for  him  in  Monmouthshire  West,  and 
of  this  he  was  never  deprived.  As  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  the  Commons,  Sir 
William  more  than  maintained  his  high 
reputation  as  a  **  first-class  fighting 
man "  and  a  powerful  debater.  In 
1896  he  acted  as  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Jameson  Raid.  In 
following  years  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Ritualistic  controversy  that 
was  engaging  public  attention,  and  his 
series  of  slashmg  letters  in  the  Times 
against  law-breaking  clergy  displayed 
at  once  his  unquestionable  attachment 
to  Protestantism  and  his  profoundly 
Erastian  spirit.  In  1898  a  political 
sensation  was  caused  by  the  publica- 
tion of  correspondence  between  Sir 
William  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  wherein 
the  former  intimated  his  intention  of 
resigning  the  leadership  of  the  Opposi- 
tion and  severing  his  official  connection 
with  his  party  on  the  ground  that  **  a 
party  rent  by  sectional  disputes  and 
personal  interests  is  one  which  no  man 
can  consent  to  lead,  either  with  credit 
to  himself  or  advantage  to  his  country." 
At  the  general  election  of  1900  Sir 
William  was  again  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment, where  he  threw  himself  with 
vigour  into  criticism  of  the  South 
African  War,  and  of  the  financial  and 
educational  policy  of  the  Government. 
His  farewell  to  politics  was  announced 
in  a  letter  to  the  Executive  of  the  West 
Monniouth     Liberal     Association    ip 
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March,  1904,  his  **  unoertain  health  " 
rendering  him  unequal  to  discharging 
the  obligations  of  parliamentary  life 
"in  a  manner  which  would  satisfy 
myself  or  those  I  had  the  honour  to 
serve."  On  October  1  he  passed  away 
peacefully  at  Nuneham,  which  he  had 
Quite  recently  inheriteid  through  the 
aeath  of  a  nephew.  His  death  was 
followed  by  numerous  touching  tributes 
to  his  memory  from  political  colleagues 
and  opponents  alike.  There  was  a 
general  agreement  with  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Asquith,  with  whose 
Imperialist  views  the  late  statesman 
had  but  scant  sympathy,  that :  **  The 
House  of  Commons  is  not  the  same  place 
vrithout  his  familiar  and  stately  figure." 
He  delighted  in  and  honoured  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  his  robust  eloquence 
and  his  constitutional  learning  and  his 
caustic  wit  made  him  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  and  valued  members. 
Imperialism  of  any  type  was  foreign  to 
his  nature,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  exponents  of  the  older  school 
of  Liberalism  in  that  connection.  But 
if,  in  the  jargon  of  the  day,  he  was 
something  of  a  Little  Englander,  he 
had  the  grand  manner,  and  was  without 
question,  a  great  Parliament  man. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  was  twice 
married.  In  1859  he  married  Th6r^e, 
daughter  of  Lady  Theresa  Lewis — sister 
of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  widow  of 
the  late  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis 
— by  her  first  husband,  Mr.  T.  Lister ; 
and,  secondly,  in  1876,  Mrs.  Ives, 
daughter  of  the  American  historian, 
John  Lothrop  Motley,  who  was  at  one 
time  United  States  Minister  in  London. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Coronation  the  King 
offered  Sir  William  a  peerage,  which 
he  courteously  declined,  preferring  to 
remain  a  Commoner. 

Mrs.  Bishop. — Mrs.  Isabella  L.  Bishop, 
the  famous  lady  traveller  and  authoress, 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
E.  Bird,  Rector  of  Tattenhall,  Cheshire, 
and  was  bom  on  October  15,  1832,  at 
Boroughbridge  Hall  in  Yorkshire.  Con  - 
tinued  ill-health — she  suffered  from 
spinal  disease — obliged  her  to  become 
a  traveller.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
she  was  sent  by  her  doctor  to  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  her  first  book,  '*  An 
Englishwoman  in  America  "  (1856),  was 
the  outcome.  She  took  sea-voyages  to 
the  Mediterranean,  America,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  On  her  return  she 
spent  some  time  both  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  on  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  embodied  her  experiences  in  two 
books  published  in  1873-4.    In  1878  her 


Eastern  travels  began,  and  "  Unbeaten 
Tracks  in  Japan,"  her  most  popular 
book,  appeared  in  1880.  In  1881  she 
married  Dr.  John  Bishop,  a  well-known 
Edinburgh  physician,  who  died  five 
years  later.  Mrs.  Bishop  resumed  her 
travels  in  1890,  visiting  in  turn  Persia, 
Kurdistan,  Tibet,  Siberia,  China  and 
Korea.  In  1901,  when  nearly  seventy, 
she  made  her  last  long  journey  of  1,000 
miles  on  horseback  through  Morocco. 
Her  travel-books  included  **  Joumeya 
in  Persia  and  Kurdistan,**  *'  Kore&  and 
Her  Neighbours,"  "  Pictures  from 
China'*  and  "Among  the  Tibetans.** 
In  her  lonely  wanderings  she  showed 
much  courage  and  resource,  and  came 
through  them  all,  not  without  misad- 
venture, but  with  no  serious  harm. 
Both  the  late  Queen  and  King  Bdward 
showed  her  friendship.  She  was  a 
critical  but  warm  supporter  of  missions, 
especially  of  medical  missions,  and  her- 
self established  five  hospitals  and  an 
orphanage  in  the  East.  She  was  the 
first  lady  to  be  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  fre- 
quently lectured  to  scienti^c  associa- 
tions as  well  as  to  popular  audiences. 
Her  death  took  place  on  the  7th  in 
Edinburgh  after  a  long  illness. 

The  Kin^  of  Saxony. — King  George  of 
Saxony,  third  and  youngest  son  of  King 
John  and  Queen  Am^lie,  daughter  of 
King  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  was  bora 
at  Pillnitz  on  August  8,  1832.     In  his 
seventeenth  year  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity at  Bonn,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  studies  in  history  and  law ; 
then  in  1852  he  was  sent  to  Radeberg 
and  placed  in  command  of  a  battery 
of  artillery.     Five  years  later  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Cavalry  of  the  Guard, 
and  in  1863  to  the  command   of  the 
First  Brigade  of  Cavalry.     In  the  latter 
capacity  he  took  part  in  the  war  of  1866 
in  which  Saxony   sided  with  Austria 
against  Prussia.     At  Koniggratz  Prince 
George  and  his  cavalry  brigade  formed 
part  of  the  rearguard  thrown  out  to  save 
the  shattered  army  of  Benedek  from 
complete  annihilation,  and  he  won  high 
praise  from  Moltke  for  the  way  ho  man- 
oeuvred his  horsemen.     In  1870  Prince 
George,   in  command  of   sua.   infantry 
division  of  18,000  men,  took  part  in  the 
Franco- Prussian  War,  this  time  on  the 
side  of  his  former  opponents,  and  v^as 
present  at  the  battles  of    Gravclotte, 
Beaumont,    Sedan    and    Villiers,    his 
excellent  military  gifts  being  displayed 
throughout  the  campaign.     When  his 
brother  succeeded  to  the  Crown,  I*rince 
George    became    Field -Marshal    and 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief    pf    the    Saxon 
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army,  in  which  capacity  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  administrative 
ability,  and  issued  a  strongly  worded 
order  against  the  maltreatment  of 
soldiers. 

In  his  seventieth  year — June,  1902, 
— he  succeeded  his  brother  Albert  on 
the  throne,  but  the  two  years  of  his 
reign  were  years  of  political  gloom  for 
Saxony,  and  the  prevailing  olaoontent 
was  shown  at  the  last  Imperial  elec- 
tions by  the  return  of  Social  Democrats  | 
for  all  save  one  Saxon  constituency. 
He  was  understood  to  be  in  favour  of 
meeting  the  feeling  thus  shown  by 
financial  and  political  reforms,  but  the 
forces  of  Conservatism  were  too  strong 
to  allow  of  any  progress  -  being  made 
in  the  latter  Erection,  though  some- 
thing was  done  in  the  former.  He 
had  married  on  May  11,  1859,*  the 
Infanta  Maria  of  Portugal,  by  whom 
he  had  six  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick 
Augustus,  is  the  new  ruler  of  Saxony. 
The  flight  of  the  Crown  Princess  Louisa 
with  her  children's  tutor  was  a  domes- 
tic scandal  that  added  to  the  troubles 
that  beset  the  aged  Sovereign,  who  died 
at  Pillnitz  on  October  15. 

Sir  Henry  Norman,  O.O.B.,  O.O.M.O. 

— Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Norman, 
Governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  who 
died  at  that  institution  on  the  26th,  in 
his  seventy-eighth  year,  was  the  son 
of  Mr.  James  Norman  of  Hull,  and, 
after  holding  a  cadetship  at  Addia- 
combe,  was  appointed  ensign  in  the 
Bengal  Infantry  in  1844.  From  that 
time  down  to  his  death  his  career 
was  one  of  brilliant  activity,  alike  in 
the  field  and  in  high  adnciinistrative 
posts.  His  first  active  service  was  seen 
in  the  Punjab  campaign  of  1848-9  in 
which  he  took  part  as  Adjutant  to  the 
31st  Bengal  Infantry.  He  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Chilianwalla  and 
Gujerat  and  the  occupation  of  Pesha- 
war. Then,  first  as  Brigade  Major  and 
later  as  Deputy  -  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  on  the  Bengal  establishment, 
he  was  actively  engaged  for  some  half- 
dozen  years  in  numerous  affairs  on  the 
frontier.  He  served  through  the  Mutiny 
campaigns,  first  as  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  with  the  force  under  Sir  H. 
Barnard,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  as  Deputy  -  Adjutant  -  General  to 


the  army  in  the  field.    He  was  present 
through  the  whole  siege  of  Delhi^  and 
in  all  the  actions  under  Greathed  and 
Grant  from  Delhi  to  Lucknow*    After- 
wards he  was  at  the  relief  of  Cawnpore 
and  went  through  the  Rohilkund  cam- 
paign, being  wounded  at  the  action  of 
Bareilly.    For  his  services,  which  were 
marked  throughout  by  signal  gallantry, 
coolness  and  resource,  he  received  three 
war  medals,  six  clasps,  and  was  twenty- 
three  times  mentioned  in  general  orders 
and  despatches,  and  obtained  brevet 
rank  as  Major  and  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
He  next  successively  became  Assis- 
tant Military  Secretary  at  the  Horse 
Guards,   when    his   recommendations 
were  largely  followed  in  the  creation 
of  the  Indian  Staff  Corps;   Military 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
1862,  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Queen, 
1868.      From    1870   to   1877   General 
Norman  was  military  member  of  the 
Viceroy's  Council  and  twice  acted  as 
President,  that  is.  Acting  Governor- 
General.    In  the  year  1878  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  India  in 
London.    In  1882  he  became  General, 
and  in  1883  he  accepted  the  Governor- 
ship of  Jamaica,  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  with  great  success.    Five 
years  afterwards  he  began  a  period  of 
seven  years   as   Governor  and   Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  Queensland,  which 
colony  showed  its  appreciation  of  his 
services    by   subsequently    (1896)    ap- 
pointing   him    its    Agent-General    m 
London.    Towards  the  close  of  his  time 
in  Queensland  he  was  asked  to  accept 
the  Viceroyalty  of  India,  but  after  some 
hesitation  declined  the  exalted  appoint- 
ment.   Sir  Henry  was  selected  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Chelsea  Hospital  in  1901,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Field-Marshal.    He  presided 
over  the  Royal  Commission  which  in 
1897  inquirea  into  the  condition  of  the 
West  Indian  Colonies.    After  the  South 
African  War  he  acted  as  military  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  rendered  valuable  service 
m  this  respect.     Sir  Henry  Norman 
was  thrice  married :  first  (1858),  to  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  A.  Davidson,  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals ;  secondly  (1864), 
to  the  widow  of  Captain  A.  B.  Temple ; 
and  thirdly  (1870),  to  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Teignmouth  Sandys,  B.C.S. 


On  the  2nd,  at  Gt.  Marlow,  Bucks,  aged  68,  Uentenant-Oeneral  Owen  Williams, 
of  Temple  House,  Great  Marlow,  the  eldest  s.  of  the  late  Colonel  Thomas  Piers 
Williams,  M.P.,  and  Emily,  dau.  of  the  late  General  Anthony  Bacon.  Educated 
at  Eton,  and  entered  the  Royal  Horse  Guurds  in  1854,  becoming  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  1866,  Colonel  1871,  Major-General  1882,  and  Lieutenant* General  in 
1887.  Represented  Marlow  in  the  Conservative  interest  from  1880-5,  and  was 
Equerry  to  the  King  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  during  his  Indian  tour  in  1875-6.    A 
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keen  sportsman,  he  took  a  great  interest  in  ooaching  and  horse-raoing,  and 
made  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Olub  in  1881.    M.,  fint,  Fanny  Florence,  dan.  off 
Mr.  St.  G^rge  Gaulfield,  who  died  in  1876,  amd,  secondly,  Nina  Maiy  Adelaide, 
dau.  of  Sir  J.  O.  Tollemaohe  Sinclair.    On  the  2nd,  drowned  in  Portland  Roads, 
Commander  F.  W.  MelTill,  B.N.,  of  the  lUustrioua  battleship,  aged  87.     As  mid- 
shipman of  the  Minotaur  he  served  during  the  Egyptian  War  of  1882,  and,  as 
Lieutenant  of  the  Forte,  with  the  Natal  Naval  Brigade  in  the  South  African 
War  in  1899  and  1900,  being  in  charge  of  two  12-pounder8  (mentioned  in  de- 
spatches and  promoted  Commander).    On  the  2nd,  aged  87,  f^ptaln  Ftmiuda 
Httnxy  SalTln,  of  Sutton  Place,  Guildf<nd.    Educated  at  Ampleforth,  and  in  1839 
joined  the  8rd  Battalion  of  the  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment ;  joint  author  of 
**  Falconry  in  the  British  Isles,"  1855,  and  "  Falconry,  Its  History,  Claims  and 
Practice,"  1859.    On  the  3rd,  aged  89,  H.  Onedalla.    Becoming  by  marriage  a 
nephew  of  the  late  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  he  took  an  active  interest  in  those 
labours  for  the  welfare  of  the  Jews  for  which  that  philanthropist  was  distinguished. 
The  Rabbis  of  Jerusalem  conferred  upon  him  the  ancient  title  of  Prince  of  the 
Captivity  for  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Jerusalem  Jews.    He  was  Chairman 
of  the  bondholders  of  the  General  Debt  of  Turkey  from  1876-81,  during  which 
period  he  was  actively  engaged  in  negotiating  with  the  Grand  Vizier  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  in  Palestine  to  cover  the  overdue  interest.    These  negotiations, 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  George  Eliot,  proved  unsuccessful.     He  was  a 
voluminous  writer  on  religious  and  financial  topics.    On  the  4th,    aged  70, 
Anffoste  Barth(Adi,  the  eminent  sculptor,  whose  **  Lion  de  Belfort "  and  <*  Libert^ 
EcTairant  le  Monde  *'  made  his  fame  in  two  Continents.  Bom  at  Colmar  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  he  first  studied  painting,  but  early  found  in  the  kindred  art  of  sculp- 
ture the  more  congenial  field  for  the  development  of  his  talents.    He  exhibited 
at  numerous  Salons  from  1857  onwards.    In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  served 
with  distinction  on  the  staff  of  Garibaldi,  and  in  1872  depicted  the  **  Curse  of 
Alsace"  in  a  group  of  bronze  and  marble.    In  1878  he  produced  a   statue  of 
"  Lafayette  arriving  in  America."    The  colossal  statue  of  Liberty  in  the  harbour 
at  New  York,  which  is  the  largest  bronze  statue  in  the  world,  he  conceived  in 
America,  and  to  it  devoted  fifteen  years  of  his  life.    On  the  4th,  aged  78,  Jamas 
Lewis  Thome,  F.8.A,  late  Chief  Surveyor  to  the  War  Office.    Designer  of  the 
Boyal  Herbert  Hospital  at  Woolwich,  and  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  at  Netley. 
On  the  4th,  aged  84,  Henry  Le  Jenne,  A.B.A    Of  Flemish  extraction,  he  was  sent 
in  early  life  to  study  at  the  British  Museum,  and  in  1841  won  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Royal  Academy  for  his  picture  of  **  Samson  Bursting  His  Bonds."     Held  the 
positions,  successively,  of  Headmaster  of  the  Government  School  of  Design  and 
Curator  of  the  Painting  School  of  the  Royal  Academy.     At  one  time  a  frequent 
exhibitor  at  Burlington  House.    On  the  5th,  George  Benham  Stacey,  an  authority 
on  telegraphs  and  cables.     B.  1889.    After  telegraph  work  in  many  countries, 
he  was  for  twenty-eight  years,  until  1897,  superintendent  and  afterwards  meuia^er 
at  Bombay  of  the  Britisn  India  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  (afterwards  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company),  and  for  a  short  time  was  superintendent  at  Cape 
Town  during  the  Boer  War  and  the  consequent  censorship.     On  the  6th,  aged  72, 
Albert  Samuel  Tomson;   was  largely  interested  in  the  commercial,  educational 
and  general  public  life  of  Coventry  for  half  a  century,  and  was  particularly  active 
in  the  promotion  of  technical  education.    He  was  Mayor  eight  times,  his  years 
of  office  including  those  of  the  Jubilee,  Diamond  Jubilee  and  the  Coronation. 
At  Ramsay,  Isle  of  Man,  on  the  6th,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  D.  Thellusson, 
aged  80.    Served  with  the  72nd  Highlanders  in  tho  Crimea,  including  the  ex- 
pedition to  Kertch  and  the  capture  of  Sebastopol,  receiving  the  Legion  of  Honour 
and  the  Fifth  Class  of  the  Medjidieh ;  he  was  also  mentioned  in  despatches  for 
good  service  during  the  Indian  Mutiny.    On  the  7th,  lieatenant-Oeneral  the 
Hon.  Richard  Monck,  formerly  Colonel  in  command  of  the  Coldstream  Guards 
(which  regiment  was  raised  by  his  ancestor.  General  Monk  of  the  Restoration) ; 
s.  of  the  third  Viscount  Monck.     Bom  in  1829  and  entered  the  Army  twenty 
years  later,  retiring  from  the  service  with  the  rank  of  Lieu  tenant-General  in 
1889.     Took  part  in  the  Kaffir  War  of  1863,  was  Military  Secretary  in  Canada, 
1863-9;  and  commanded  the  troops  at  Shomcliffe  1878  80,  and  in  the  Chatham 
district  1883<7.    On  the  8th,  aged  86,  Colonel  J.  Anstruther  Thomson,  of  Charleton, 
Fife,  a  renowned  fox-hunter.     He  waa  once  master  of  the  Atherstone  foxhounds, 
and  later  of  the  famous  Pytchley  pack.    It  was  during  his  mastership  that  the 
celebrated  *♦  Great  Waterloo  run  "  took  place  in  18G6.     For  fifteen  years  Colonel 
Thomson  was  master  of  the  Fife  foxhounds.      He  was  the  original  commanding 
officer  of  the  Fife  Light  Horse,  an  almost  unique  body  of  volunteer  cavalry  now 
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transformed  into  Imperial  Teomanzy,  only  retiring  from  the  command  in  1895. 
On  the  8th,  aged  77,  Captain  Sir  Edward  HMiry  J.  Ueredyth,  tenth  haronet,  a 
Military  Knight  of  Windsor,  formerly  in  the  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers.  Entered  the 
Army  in  1849  and  served  in  Ghina  and  India.  On  the  8th,  Very  Bev.  Oraliam 
Cralff,  Dean  of  Clonmacnois  ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  ordained 
priest  in  1858  ;  Rector  of  Kilbride  with  Lynally,  Tullamore.  18G9-1902 ;  Registrar 
of  Meath  diocese,  1882,  and  was  Archdeacon  of  Meath,  1898-1900.  He  had  been 
Chaplain  to  three  successive  Bishops  of  Meath.  On  the  8th,  aged  87,  Ck>lonel 
Lionel  Hook,  a  veteran  of  the  first  Afghan  War,  and  of  the  Sutlej  Campaign  of 
1845-6,  when  as  Adjutant  of  the  9th  Foot  his  horse  was  shot  under  him  at 
Ferozeshah ;  served  also  in  China,  1852 ;  retired  on  full  pay  as  Colonel,  1879, 
receiving  a  good  service  pension  of  100{.  a  year.  On  the  9th,  aged  47,  Colonel 
George  Qngary  8im]M0ii,  B.F.A.,  who  served  in  the  Afghan  War  in  1880,  and  was 
mentioned  in  despatches  and  given  Brevet  of  Lieut. -Colonel  for  services  in  the 
South  African  War,  in  which  he  was  present  at  a  large  number  of  actions.  On 
the  10th,  at  Khartum,  Captain  and  Brevet-Kajor  Ouy  de  Berries  Smith,  received 
his  Brevet-Majority  the  day  aJter  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  for  services 
in  operations  against  slave-trading  Arabs  in  Central  Africa,  1895,  and  was  men- 
tioned for  services  in  the  Dongola  Expedition,  1896,  and  on  the  N.W.  frontier 
of  India,  1897.  On  the  10th,  aged  78,  John  Holllngihead,  well-known  author  and 
journalist  and  sometime  theatrical  manager.  A  Londoner  by  birth,  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  Household  Words  under  Charles  Dickens,  of  the  Conih/iU  Magasine  under 
Thackeray,  and,  later,  of  Oood  Words  under  Dr.  Norman  Macleod.  He  was  also 
engaged  on  the  Daily  News  and  other  papers.  It  was,  however,  in  connection  with 
the  stage  that  he  really  made  his  mark.  After  establishing  the  Alhambra  Theatre 
in  1866,  he  founded  the  Gaiety  Theatre  in  1869,  and  for  eighteen  years  acted  as 
lessee  and  manager.  Was  responsible  for  the  abolition  of  fees  at  theatres,  and  for 
the  introduction  of  trial  matirUes  for  new  plays  and  new  actors.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Council  of  Theatrical  Licensing  Reform  and  was  the  author  of  a 
famous  farce,  **  The  Birthplace  of  Podgers,'*  and  numerous  publications,  including 
"  Ragged  London."  Introduced  the  electric  light  into  England  in  1878.  On  the 
11th,  aged  79,  BeT.  Patrick  Beaton,  Army  Chaplain  for  twentv-one  years ;  was 
decorated  for  rescuing  wounded  under  fire  in  the  Maori  War ;  arter  retiring  from 
Army  service  (1882)  was  for  fifteen  years  Chaplain  of  the  Scots  Church  in  Paris. 
On  the  13th,  aged  51,  Colonel  Bobert  Fnlke  Noel  Clarke,  C.B,  which  distinction, 
following  on  mention  in  despatches,  he  received  for  service  as  principal  Ordnance 
Officer  in  South  Africa  during  a  leurge  portion  of  the  war  of  1899-1902.  He  had 
also  served  in  the  Nile  expedition  of  1884-5.  On  the  14th,  aged  54,  J.  Heywood 
Johnstone,  M.P. ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  called  to  the  Bar  in  1874. 
Eleven  years  later  he  unsuccessfully  contested  the  St.  Austell  division  of  Corn- 
wall, but  entered  Parliament  as  Conservative  member  for  the  Horsham  division 
of  Sussex  in  1898,  which  seat  he  held  without  further  contest  until  his  death. 
He  was  an  active  magistrate  and  county  councillor  in  Sussex.  On  the  14th, 
John  Forbes  White,  LL.D.,  a  successful  miller  and  com  merchant  in  the  north-east 
of  Scotland,  who  took  an  active  part  in  political  life  as  a  Liberal,  but  could  not 
follow  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule;  was  a  keen  promoter  of  higher  education 
and  a  cultivated  student  of  art,  writing  on  Velasquez  and  Rembrandt  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  On  the  14th,  aged  75,  Charles  Henry  Hopwood,  B.C., 
Recorder  of  Liverpool.  Entered  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  in  1874,  being  elected  for 
Stockport ;  defeated  in  1885,  but  returned  in  1892  for  Middleton  division  of  Lanca- 
shire, losing  his  seat,  however,  at  the  general  election  of  1895 ;  called  to  the  Bar 
in  1853  ;  took  silk  in  1874 ;  was  elect^  a  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple,  1876, 
and  appointed  Reader,  1885.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  Recorder  of  Liverpool. 
He  worked  for  the  repeal  of  the  vaccination  laws,  and  was  a  great  friend  of  trade 
unions  ;  was  founder  of  the  Romilly  Society ;  advocated  the  creation  of  a  Court 
of  Appeal  in  indictable  cases,  and  was  famous  for  the  short  sentences  which  he  in- 
flicted ;  had  also  been  leader  in  the  Commons  of  the  attack  which  led  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  flogging  in  the  Army.  On  the  15th,  John  Morgan  Lloyd,  a  well-known 
agriculturist  in  South  Wales,  who  represented  the  tenant-farmers  on  the  Welsh 
Land  Commission  of  1894 ;  a  famous  breeder  of  black  cattle.  On  the  16th,  aged 
77,  Canon  Edward  Peche  Stock,  Rector  of  Windermere  since  1857 ;  made  Rural 
Dean  of  Ambleside,  1871 ;  and  elected  Proctor  in  Convocation  for  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Westmoreland,  1891-1900.  On  the  17th,  at  the  early  age  of  36, 
Charles  Wellington  Parse,  A.B.A.,  s.  of  the  late  Canon  Furse,  Archdeacon  of  West- 
minster, one  of  the  most  able  and  promising  of  the  younger  English  painters ; 
his  portraits  gained  him  a  very  high  reputf^ion,  notably  those  of  Lord  Roberts 
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and  the  late  Bishop  Stubbe;  elected  A.B.A.,  1908;  his  **  Diana  of  the  Up- 
lands,"  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  Katharine,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Addington  Sj- 
monds,  exhibited  in  1904,  was  amother  very  striking  canvas ;  he  was  also  a 
remarkable  conversationalist,  and  was  Iroked  upon  as  a  probable  future  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy.  On  the  18th,  aged  86,  Ghazlet  KortoiL.  for  sixty 
years  the  manager  and  proprietor  of  London  music-halls,  one  of  the  best-known 
and  most  popiuar  personalities  in  the  entertainment  world  of  the  metropolis, 

Sopularly  known  as  **  Father  of  the  Music-halls."      On  the  17th,  aged  24.  a 
ay  after  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  The  Inftnta  Kaila  de  las  Meroedea,  PrtnoMs 
of  the  Asturiaa,  sister  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  m.,  1901,  to  Prince  Charles  of  Bour- 
bon.    On  the  18th,  aged  67,  Tha  Bight  Bev.  Jabei  Comelliu  Whitlay,  Bishop  of 
Chota  Nagpur,  in  the  province  of  Bengal ;  appointed  in  1869  head  of  the  S.P.G. 
Mission  at  Ghota  Nagpur,  and  in  1890  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  a  newly  created 
See,  comprising  the  district  over  which  he  had  for  twenty  years  had  the  oversight ; 
publish ea  in  1896  a  primer  of  the  Mundari  languages ;  catechisms  in  Hindi  in 
1897 ;  and  in  1899  translations  of  the  **  Didache  *'  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius. 
On  the  19th,  aged  86,  at  Worthing,  Vloa-Admlral  B.  W.  Vanaittart,  C.B.     As  mate 
of  the  Wellealey  flagship  was  present  at  the  reduction  of  Karachi  in  1839,  and  at 
other  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf.    During  the  China  War  of  1842  he  took  part 
as  mate  of  the  ComwalliB  in  the  operations  on  the  Tang-tse-kiang,  the  attack  on 
Chapoo,  and  the  capture  of  Woo-sung,  obtaining  mention  in  despatches.     In  1848 
he  was  Senior  Lieutenant  on  the  Royal  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert,     Commanded 
the  Bittern  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  was  subsequently  employed   in  the 
suppression  of  piracy  in  the  China  seas.    In  1855  he  destroyed  a  piratical  fleet 
of  war  junks  and  rescued  a  party  of  English  ladies.    Commanded  the  AchUlUt 
one  of  the  early  ironclads,  amd  was  second  in  command  of  the  Channel  squadron ; 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  1893.    On  the  19th,  the  Bt.  Bev.  M.  8.  Baldwin,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Huron,  aged  68.    Ordained  priest  in  1861 ;   appointed  Rector  of  St. 
Luke's,  Montreal,  in  1866,  and  in  1871  nominated  to  a  canoniy  in  Christ  Chuich 
Cathedral,  Montreal.    A  year  later  he  became  Rector,  and  in  1882  Dean,  of  the 
Cathedral.    EUected  to  the  See  of  Huron  as  successor  to  Dr.  Hellmuth  in  1882. 
A  strong  Evangelical,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  development  of  Church  work 
in  Canada  during  the  last  forty  years.    On  the  19th,  aged  70,  Colonel  B.  ▲.  Hackle. 
who  for  many  years  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  public  business  of  Wakefield 
and  of  the  West  Riding,  and  was  an  enthusiast  for  the  Volunteer  movement.    On 
the  19th,  at  an  advanced  age,  Bobert  Hendenon,  a  well  known  and   esteemed 
miniature  painter.    On  the  20th,  aged  78,  Dr.  Henry  Biles,  who  heA  been  Lecturer 
on  Harmony  at  Owens  College,  and  author  of  the  scheme  for  the  Faculty  of 
Music  in  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester ;  also  Professor  of  Composition 
and  of  the  Grammar  and  History  of  Music  at  the  Manchester  Royal   College  of 
Music.     Editor  for  four  years  of  the  Musical  Quarterly  Review,  and  a  somewhat 
prolific  composer.    On  the  28rd,  at  Woking,  Lady  Dllko,  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
M.P.,  fourth  dau.  of  Colonel  Strong  of  the  Madras  Army.     M.,  in  1862,  the  famous 
Oxford  scholar,  Mark  Pattison,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  for  manv 
years  was  regarded  at  Oxford  as  "  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  person- 
alities of  the  time  and  place"  ;  a  frequent  contributor  to  reviews,  and,  for  long,  art 
critic  to  the  Acaderuy.     Her  works  included  *•  The  Renaissance  of  Art  in  France." 
published  in  1879 ;  a  monograph  on  Claude,  and  several  volumes  upon  French 
art,  besides  two  volumes  of  short  stories.     She  became  a  widow  in  1884,  and  in 
the  following  year  married  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  holding  him,  and  continuing  to 
hold  him,  entirely  innocent  of  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him 
in  the  Divorce  Court.     Lady  Dilke  was  an  active  promoter  of  women's  trade- 
unions  ;  she  entered  heartily  into  all  her  husband's  political  aims,  and  her  social 
gifts  made  her  a  prominent  figure  in  Liberal  society.      On  the  23rd,  aged  44, 
Professor  H.  A.  Salmon^,  an  accomplished  philological  scholar.     Bom  at  Beyrouth 
s.  of  a  naturalised  British  subject,  in  1884.     Appointed  Lecturer  on   Arabic  at 
University  College,  London,  in   1890;   published  a  new  and  originally   framed 
•*  Arabic-Euglish  Lexicon,"  and  shortly  afterwards  became  Professor  of  Arabic  at 
King's  College,  an  honorary  post  which  he  held  till  his  death.     In  1892  edited  a 
monthly  magazine  printed  in  Arabic  and  English  devoted  to  Oriental  and  Im- 
perial affairs  which  was  but  short-lived.     For  some  time  was  one  of  the  most 
revolutionary  leaders  of  the  Young  Turkey  party,  until  failure  of  eyesight  led  him 
to  turn  to  private  tuition.     On  the  24th,  aged  60,  F.  C.  Dobbing,  a  wealthy  coal 
contractor,  and  •  very  active  and  liberal  supporter  of  Church  objects,  such  a«t  the 
Free  and  Open  Church  Association,  the  Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy, 
and  the  Queen  Victoria  Clgrgy  Fund.     Qn  the  25th,  aged  66,  CliriBtopher  J.  F. 
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Fawoett,  a  well-known  figure  in  racing  and  coursing  circles ;  joined  his  brother 
as  partner  in  the  Saughall  kennel  of  greyhounds  in  1888,  and  since  that  time 
carried  off  the  highest  honours  of  the  coursing  world.  On  the  25th,  in  Paris, 
Jolm  Higginson,  an  Irishman,  who  some  forty  years  ago  emigrated  to  New  Cale- 
donia, practically  invented  nickel,  and  was  known  as  the  **  Nickel  King  " ;  became 
a  naturalised  Frenchman,  and  a  vigorous  supporter  of  French  interests  in  the 
Pacific.  On  the  dOth,  aged  64,  Lientenuit-Oolonel  Henry  Martin  OomwaU  Leffh, 
of  High  Legh,  Cheshire,  in  which  ancestral  property  he  succeeded  his  uncle  in 
1877  ;  in  early  life  served  in  the  King's  Own  Scottisn  Borderers,  and  afterwards 
in  the  Grenadier  Guard? ;  High  Sheriff  of  Cheshire,  1884.  M.,  1896,  a  dau.  of 
John  Ashley  Case,  of  Thingwall  Hall,  Lanes.,  and  widow  of  PhiUp  Ainslie 
Walker.  On  the  81st,  Dan  Leno,  a  well-known  comedian.  Began  life  as  an 
acrobat,  but  soon  took  to  dancing,  and  in  1880  won  the  championship  of  the 
North  of  England  in  clog  dancing;  the  inimitable  patter  and  songs  which  he 
introduced  speedily  gained  him  an  engagement  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  London, 
pantomime,  whence  in  1889  he  was  carried  off  at  an  immense  increase  of  salary 
by  Sir  Augustus  Harris  to  Drury  Lane.  There  for  every  succeeding  year  he  was 
the  mainstay  of  the  annual  pantomime,  always  very  ably  seconded  by  the  late 
Herbert  Campbell.  "  He  was,*'  said  the  Timea  in  its  notice  of  his  death,  **  the 
first  and  the  only  music-hall  performer  to  be  commanded  to  Sandringham,  and 
the  only  comedian  of  modem  times  in  his  own  class  in  connection  with  whom 
the  word  *  genius  '  could  be  used  with  propriety.*'  In  October,  KIbs  Edwtna  Llojrd, 
well  known  for  her  devoted  work  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  Hon.  Superintendent  of  the  Soldiers*  Home,  Piershill,  Edinburgh. 


NOVEMBER. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  John  James  Stewart 
Perowne,  ex-Bishop  of  Worcester,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  a  missionary  of  the 
C.M.S.  in  India,  and  was  bom  at 
Burdwan,  Bengal,  in  1828.  He  was 
educated  at  Norwich  Grammar  School 
and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  a  most  brilliant  career, 
being  (though  he  only  took  a  poll 
degree)  Bell's  University  Scholar,  1842; 
Crosse  Scholar,  1845 ;  Tyrwhitt  Scholar, 
1848 ;  and  gaining  the  Members*  Prize 
for  a  Latin  Essay  in  1844,  1846  and 
1847.  His  election  to  a  Fellowship  of 
his  College  followed  in  1849.  A  year 
later  he  became  Examiner  for  the 
Classical  Tripos,  and  in  1858  was 
selected  as  University  Preacher,  a  post 
which  he  often  subsequently  held. 
After  his  ordination  at  Norwich  in 
1847,  he  held  the  curacy  of  Tunstead, 
Norfolk,  and  then  became  for  a  short 
time  assistant  master  of  King  Edward's 
School,  Birmingham.  In  1862  he  was 
appointed  Vico-Principal  of  St.  David*s 
College,  Lampeter,  a  position  he  held 
for  ten  years.  During  that  period  he 
became  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Cambridge,  taking  **  Immortality  '* 
as  his  subject,  and  was  nominated  a 
member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision 
Committee.  At  this  time  appeared  his 
two  popular  volumes  on  the  Psalms. 
Made  Dean  of  Peterborough  in  1878, 
on  the  nomination  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
energy  to  the  much-needed  restoration 
Qt  the  Ci^thedral,    In  1889  I^ord  ^alis- 


bury  offered   Dr.   Perowne   a   vacant 
Welsh  Bishopric,  which  he  accepted, 
only  to  learn  afterwards  that  the  new 
Bishop  would  be   expected   to   speak 
both  Welsh  and  English.    The  accept- 
ance was  withdrawn  at  the  Premier's  re- 
quest, and  in  1890  Dean  Perowne,  then 
sixty-eight  years  of  age,  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  new  BiHhop*s 
breadth  of  sympathy  on  the  Protestant 
side  had  long  led  him  to  favour  the 
cause  of  reunion,  by  which  he  meant  a 
drawing  nearer  together  on  the  part  of 
the  Anglican  clergy  and  Nonconform- 
ist ministers.     At  the  Church  Congress 
of  the  preceding  year  he  had  greatly 
offended   the  High  Church  party  by 
maintaining  that  episcopacy  was  not 
essential  to  the  Church,  and  that  the 
Prayer-book  nowhere  asserted  episcopal 
ordination  to  be  the  only  valid  ordina- 
tion.   These  views  he  reaffirmed  when, 
as  bishop  of  the  diocese,  he  presided 
over  the  Church  Congress  at  Birming- 
ham in  1898,  and  caused  much  irrita- 
tion thereby.    His  action,  too,  in  taking 
a  zealous  part  in  the  Grindelwald  Con- 
ferences, where  Anglicans  and  Dissen- 
ters fraternised  and  discussed  reunion, 
was  also  resented  by  many  Churchmen, 
who  could  not  accept  his  outspoken  as- 
sertion that  the  Presbyterians  already 
had   the   apostolical   succession,    and 
that  what  is  wanted  is  **  Irenseus's  doc- 
trine of  a  succession  of  Churches,  and 
not  merely  a  succession  of  bishops.** 
Even  the  Record,  whose  Evangelicalism 
h9  represented,  iYan:(e4  hiiQ  tha(  **it 
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is  not  within  the  moral  right  o!  one 
bishop,  any  more  than  of  one  priest, 
to  act  in  such  a  matter  upon  his  own 
judgment  alone."  Though  Dr.  Per- 
owne*s  views  thus  brought  him  into 
sharp  collision  with  numerous  Ghnroh- 
men  of  his  diocese,  his  earnest  and 
painstaking  efforts  in  the  work  of  ad- 
ministration were  fully  recognised,  even 
by  those  who  failed  to  see  eye-to-eye 
with  him  on  ecclesiastical  subjects.  He 
was,  however,  thought  to  have  hin- 
dercKi  rather  than  advanced  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  Birmingham 
Diocese,  and  on  the  whole  his  experi- 
ence as  a  bishop  was  hardly  a  happy 
one.  He  resigned  the  See  in  1901. 
Dr.  Perowne  was  a  voluminous  writer 
on  religious,  theological  and  controver- 
sial questions.  Not  the  least  valuable 
of  his  literary  achievements  was  the 
work  that  he  did  as  editor  of  the  0am- 
bridge  Bible  and  the  Oambridge  Greek 
Testament  for  Schools.  He  married,  in 
1862,  Anne  Maria,  daughter  of  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Woolrych.    He  £ed  Nov.  6, 1904. 

The  Earl  of  Northlirook.  —  At  his 
Hampshire  seat,  on  November  15,  died 
Lord  Northbrook,  an  eminent  Whig 
statesman  and  administrator.  B.  in 
1826,  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Francis  Thornhill  Baring,  third  Baronet 
and  first  Baipn  Northbrook,  some  time 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  by  Jane,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George 
Grey,  Bart.,  K.G.B.  He  took  a  second 
class  in  Classics  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, in  1846.  After  holding  several 
political  private  secretaryships  he  en- 
tered Parliament  in  1857  as  Liberal 
member  for  Penrhyn  and  Falmouth, 
which  he  represented  for  the  next  nine 
years.  During  that  period  he  was 
successively  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
(1857-8),  Under  -  Secretary  for  War 
(1861),  for  India  (1861-4),  and  for  the 
Home  Department  (1864-6),  and  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty  (1866).  In  1866 
he  succeeded  to  his  father's  barony. 
In  December,  1868,  he  was  again  Under- 
Secretary  for  War  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
first  Ministry.  Upon  the  assassination 
of  the  Earl  of  Mayo  in  1872  he  was 
appointed  Viceroy  of  India,  and  filled 
that  great  position  for  four  years  with 
dignity  and  honour,  winning  the  esteem 
of  all  ranks  of  the  natives.  He  removed 
the  hateful  "salt-hedge"  and  brought 
the  salt-lakes  of  Rajputana  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. He  reduced  the  tariff  to  an  all- 
round  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  imports, 
but,  in  spite  of  protests  at  home,  held 
it  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  India, 


that  cotton  imports  should  be  aabjeot 
to  that  duty.    This  decision  was  gener- 
ally approved  in  India,  but  its  wisdom 
was   elaborately  challenged    by    Iioid 
Salisbury,    then    Secrets^    of    Stake. 
During  the  terrible  struggle  with  iam- 
ine  in  Bengal  the  Viceroy  started  two 
great  public  works,  the  Sone  Irrigation 
Canal  and  vhe  Northern  Bengal  Rail- 
way, which  not  only  found  employment 
for  1,770,000  persons  at  once,  bnt  did 
much  for  the  permanent  improvement 
of  Bengal.    His  management,  in  fact, 
of  the  whole  crisis  was  masterly,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  services  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Northbrook.   He  seemed 
the  confidence  of  the  chiefs  by  his  con- 
duct of  the  State  trial  of  the  Oaikwar 
of  Baroda,  accused,  but  not  formally 
convicted,  of  the  poisoning  of  Colonel 
Phayre.    Then  in  1876  came  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  visit,  which  the  Governor- 
General  did  more  than  a  little  to  make 
the  striking  success  it  was.     His  ad- 
ministration, however,  was  marked  by 
a  gradually  widening  misunderstanding 
between  this  country  and  Afghanistan. 
It  was  even  charged  against   him  in 
subsequent  debates  in  Parliament  that 
his  rejection  of  the  Ameer's  overtures 
in  1873  led  to  the  whole  of  the  troubles 
with  Afghanistan,  a  charge  he  repelled 
with  considerable  success. 

In  the  Gladstonian  Ministry  of  1880 
Lord  Northbrook  became  First  Liord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  his  economical  ad- 
ministration led  to  a  serious  popular 
outcry  in  1884.  Tennyson's  poem  "The 
Fleet,"  published  in  the  following  year, 
gave  voice  to  widespread  feeling  in  the 
matter.  Finally,  he  mot  the  charges 
of  insufficient  armament  and  ill-timed 
retrenchment  in  naval  expenditure  by 
an  extended  programme  which  par- 
tially conciliated  public  opinion.  In 
1884  Lord  Northbrook  went  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Egypt  with  a  view  to  improving 
its  financial  position.  His  drastic  pro- 
posals led  to  international  complica- 
tions and  had  to  be  abandoned.  He 
took  the  Unionist  side  in  1886,  but  from 
that  date  was  no  longer  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  politics.  On  the  fiscal  question 
he  declined  to  follow  the  leadership 
either  of  Mr.  Balfour  or  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. In  local  affairs  he  took  a  promin- 
ent part :  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Hampshire,  High  Steward 
of  Winchester,  Chairman  of  the  Hamp- 
shire County  Council,  and  Chairman  of 
its  Education  Committee.  He  married 
in  1848  Elizabeth  Harriet,  daughter  of 
Henry  C.  Sturt  (afterwards  Lord  Aling- 
ton),  and  left  two  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and 
one  daughter. 
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The  President  of  Corpne  CliriBti  Col- 
lege, Oxford. — Dr.  Fowler,  President 
for  more  than  twenty  years  of  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Oxford,  died  at  Oxford 
on  the  20th  in  his  seventy- third  year. 
Thomas  Fowler  was  bom  in  1832,  was 
educated  at  King  WiUiam^s  College, 
Isle  of  Man,  and  in  1852  obtained  a 
Postmastership  at  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford. His  undergraduate  career  was 
very  successful,  closing  with  a  first  class 
in  both  Classical  and  Mathematical 
finals,  and  being  followed  by  his  elec- 
tion to  a  Fellowship  at  Lincoln  College. 
He  devoted  some  time  to  theology  and 
was  a  select  preacher  for  a  short  time 
in  the  seventies,  but  his  maturer  studies 
were  in  other  directions.  In  1862  he 
was  Junior  Proctor  and  in  1873  he  was 
chosen  Professor  of  Logic,  taking  at 
this  period  a  very  active  part  in  the 
general  business  ox  the  University.  His 
election  in  1881  as  President  of  Corpus 
Christi  College  in  succession  to  the  late 
Prof.  J.  M.  Wilson,  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  surprise,  but  the  choice  was  fully 
justified.  "  He  identified  himself  from 
first  to  last,"  says  a  writer  in  the  THmea, 
'*  with  all  the  interests  and  traditions 
of  the  College,  he  maintained  its  high 
repute  in  the  University,  he  adorned  it 
by  his  own  learning  and  literary  activ- 
ity, he  wrote  its  history  in  a  volume 
displaying  much  patient  research,  he 
dispensed  a  genial  and  liberal  hospi- 
tality, and  he  worthily  sustained  the 
position  of  a  high  academical  dignitary, 
holding  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor 
from  1899  to  1901  and  discharging  its 
duties  with  assiduity,  devotion  and  dis- 
cretion." He  was  an  active  academical 
Liberal  of  the  school  of  Jowett,  Stanley, 
Mark  Pattison  and  Dr.  Liddell,  and  took 
an  energetic  part  in  the  long  struggle 
for  the  abolition  of  religious  tests.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  scholarly 
works  on  logic  and  ethics,  including 
monographs  on  Locke,  Bacon,  Shaftes- 
bury and  Hutchinson.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  original  writings  was 
**  The  Principles  of  Morality,"  in  which 
the  inspiration  of  his  predecessor  at 
Corpus,  Professor  J.  M.  Wilson,  was 
markedly  discernible. 

Vi8C0imtRidle7,better  known  to  many 
as  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  died  sud- 
denly, on  November  27,  of  heart  failure 
at  his  seat,  Blagdon,  Northumberland. 
He  came  of  an  old  Northumbrian  family 
and  was  born  in  1842,  succeeding  as  fifth 
bfluronet  in  1877.  Educated  at  Harrow 
and  afterwards  at  Balliol  College,  Ox 
ford,  he  took  a  First  Class  in  Litt. 
Hum.,  1865,  and  became  a  Fellow  of 
All  Souls.     His  political  career  began 


in  1868  with  his  return  as  Conservative 
member  for  North  Northumberland, 
which  constituency  he  represented  un- 
til 1885.  From  1878  to  1880  he  was 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment in  Lord  Beiaoonsfield's  Administra- 
tion, and  in  1885-6  Financial  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  in  Lord  Salisbury's  first 
Government.  After  the  Redistribution 
Act  he  unsuccessfully  contested  the 
Hexham  division  of  Northumberland, 
but  shortly  afterwards  was  returned  at 
a  by-election  for  Blackpool,  retaining 
the  seat  till  his  elevation  to  the  Upper 
House  in  1900.  Sir  Matthew  was  re- 
cognised by  the  Conservatives  as  their 
candidate  for  the  Speakership  ;  but 
on  Mr.  Peel's  retirement  in  1895,  Mr. 
Gully,  the  Liberal  choice,  was  elected 
instead  by  a  narrow  margin  of  11  votes. 
Sir  Matthew  was  then  made  Home 
Secretary,  which  position  he  fiiled  with 
fair  if  not  striking  success.  At  the 
Cabinet  reconstruction  of  1900  he  was 
left  out,  but  in  compensation  was  raised 
to  the  Peerage  as  Viscount  Ridley. 
Though  no  orator,  his  speeches  were 
invariably  distinguished  by  sound  com- 
mon-sense. Apart  from  politics,  he 
fulfilled  many  rdles.  He  was  an  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioner  from  1895 
onwards,  a  prominent  Mason,  Chair- 
man of  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
Company,  and  an  influential  and  able 
country  gentleman.  His  wife,  a  lead- 
ing Unionist  hostess,  daughter  of  Uie 
late  Lord  Tweedmouth,  died  in  1899, 
and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by 
his  elder  son,  the  Hon.  Matthew  White 
Ridley. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwioke. — Albert  Ed- 
ward Philip  Henry  Torke,  sixth  Earl 
of  Hardwicke,  died  suddenly  on  the 
29th  at  his  London  residence.  He 
was  bom  in  1867,  the  only  son  of  the 
fifth  Earl  by  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Sophia  Wellesley,  daughter  of  the  first 
Earl  Cowley.  Educated  at  Eton,  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  in  1897.  He  was 
formerly  a  Captain  in  the  3rd  Battalion 
Duke  of  Edinburgh's  (Wiltshire)  Resi- 
ment,  and  was  Honorary  Attache  to  the 
Embassy  at  Vienna,  1886-91.  In  1900  he 
was  appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  which  office  he  exchanged 
for  the  Under-Secretaryship  for  War 
in  1902.  but  in  1903  he  went  again  to 
the  India  Office,  and  represented  that 
Department  in  the  Housj  of  Lords  as 
Under-Secretary  till  his  death.  He 
displayed  considerable  administrative 
and  political  capacity.  His  entrance  on 
office  was  the  occasion  for  observations 
in  the  Upper  House  by  Lord  Rosebezy 
on  the  undesirableness  of  a  member  of 
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the  Government  being  in  a  firm  con- 
nected with  the  Stock  Exchange.  His 
personal  explanation  of  his  inability 
through  lack  of  means  to  sever  his  con- 
nection with  the  firm  through  which  he 
obtained  his  livelihood  won  the  sym- 


pathy of  his  hearers,  and  Lioid  Bose- 
bery,  who  had  spoken  highly  of  his 
capacity,  was  subsequently  careful  to 
pomt  out  that  his  only  object  had  been 
to  assert  **a  public  principle." 


On  the  Ist,  Samuel  Thomas  George  Brans,  for  many  years  drawing  master 
at  Eton  College,  aged  75.     Full  member,  since  18d0,  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours.    On  the  3rd,  Hon.  Pasooe  Charles  Olyn,  sixth  son  of 
the  first  Lord  Wolverton.    B.  in  1888,  and  educated  at  Harrow  and  University 
College,  Oxford ;  managing  partner  of  the  great  family  banking  house  in  JLom- 
bard  Street.    In  1885  became  Liberal  member  for  East  Dorset,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  following  year.     He  again  unsuccessfully  contested  the  division  at  a  bye- 
election  in  1891.    M.,  first,  a  dau.  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Mildmay;  secondly, 
1861,  a  dau.  of  Captain  Amherst  Hale.    On  the  8rd,  aged  58,  Oaston  Serpetto,  a  well- 
known  French  composer  of  light  music.    On  the  8rd,  Panl  Oranior  do  C^asnagoae. 
B.  about  1848.     In  1867  became  editor  of  the  Pays,  a  newspaper  founded  by  his 
father  in  support  of  Napoleon  III.,  of  whose  cause  and  that  of  his  house  he  was 
a  fanatical  adherent,  although  he  was  induced  to  give  his  support  to  General 
Boulanger,  as  a  promising  disturber  of  the  Republic  which  he  hated ;   he  steadily 
advocated  the  ** appeal  to  the  people"  in  the  interest  of  the  re-establishment  of 
some  form  of  personal  rule;  he  was  acquitted  by  a  Parisian  jury,    1874,  on  a 
charge  of  publishing  in  his  paper  articles  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
excite  hatred  between  citizens ;  from  1876  he  was  returned  repeatedly  as  deputy 
for  the  arrondissement  of  Condom  in  the  Department  of  Gers;  his  disorderly 
violence  of  speech  frequently  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  President  of 
the  Chamber ;  in  1884  he  ceased  editing  the  Pays  and  founded  and  conducted 
the  AutoriU,  in  the  interest  of  a  similar  propaganda.     He  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  redoubtable  duellists  in  France,  his  opponents,  in  very  serious 
encounters,  at  different  periods,  including  M.  Flourens,  M.  Lockroy  and  M.  Ranc. 
On  the  4th,  W.  H.  Paul,  veteran  London  journalist,  aged  67.    He  was  **  Father  of 
the  Gallery  "  in  the  House  of  Commons,  having  attended  parliamentary  debates 
for  forty  years ;  well  known  also  as  a  reporter  at  the  Law  Courts.     On  the  4th,  J. 
T.  Brown,  the  great  Yorkshire  cricketer,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.    A  batsman  of 
great  resource,  he  was  one  of  the  few  players  who  twice  made  800  in  one  innings 
for  his  county.     He  went  to  Australia  with  Mr.  Stoddart's  first  team  in   the 
winter  of  1894-5,  and  by  scoring  140  in  the  deciding  tost  match  at   Melbourne 
practically  won  the  match  for  his  side.    In  1900,  at  Lord's,  Brown  scored  163  for 
the  Players— the  highest  professional  score  in  the  Gentlemen  v.  Players'  matches ; 
played  for  England  against  the  Australians  both  at  Manchester  and  Lord's  in 
1896.     On  the  4th,  aged  42,  Herbert  W.  AHIngham,  F.R.C.8.,  while  on  his  way  to 
Egypt  for  the  benefit  of  his  health;  the  eldest  son  of  the  eminent  surgeon,  Mr. 
William  Allingham,  F.B.C.S.     Educated  at  Chatham  House  School,  Ramsgate, 
and  University  College  School,   London.     His  professional  career  was  one  of 
exceptional  brilliancy,  and  his  reputation  as  an  operator  was  world-wide.     As  a 
student  entered  St.  George's  Hospital,  where  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the 
position  of  Senior  Assistant  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Operating  Surgery.    He  was 
also  Surgeon  to  His  Majesty's  Household  and  Surgeon-in-Ordinary  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.     Operated  on  the  late  Duchess  of  Teck  for  cancer,  and  many  other 
patients  of  high  rank  or  conspicuous  position.     Author  of  several  valuable  works 
and  contributions  to  medical  journals  on  various  branches  of  operative  surgery. 
On  the  5th,  aged  54,  Major  Hamilton  James  Elverson.    Mentioned  in  despatches 
for  his  services  with  the  Transport  Department  in  the  Afghan  War,  1878-&).     On 
the  7th,  aged  71,  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Thaln  Davidson,  a  very  able  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, who  came  from  Scotland  to  Salford  in  1859,  and  three  years  later  to  Islington, 
where  his  preaching,  both  in  his  church  and  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  attracted 
large  congregations.     Since  1891,  he  had  been  in  charge  very  effectively,  until 
his  health  began  to  fail  within  the  last  year  or  two,  of  the  Ealing  Presbyterian 
Church.    On  the  7th,  Henry  Edward  Watts,  a  much-respected  journalist  and  man 
of  letters,  who  in  the  sixties  edited  the  Melbourne  Argus^  and  more  recently  was 
a  contributor  to  several  leading  journals  and  magazines,  including  the  Standard^ 
the  Saturday  Review ^  Blacktoood^s,  Fraser^s  and  the  Westminster  Review.     For 
several  years  he  wrote  the  chapter  in  the  Annual  Register  on  Australsisia. 
with  the  affairs  of  which  group  of  colonies  he  had  an  extensive  acquaintance. 
He  also  wrote  a  life  of  Cervantes,  a  much-esteemed  translation  of  "  Don  Quixote," 
and  a  History  of  Spain.    On  the  7th,  aged  84,  Edwin  Hayes,  R.H.A.,  R.I.,  the  well- 
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known  marine  painter.  Educated  in  Dublin  auid  in  1857  elected  member  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  Travelled  nearly  over  the  globe  in  order  to  become 
familiar  with  waves  and  ships  and  boats.  For  forty-five  years,  with  two  excep- 
tions, exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  was  one  of  the  early  membeis  of  the 
Institute  of  Water-Golour  Painters.  On  the  8th,  aged  66,  Ftank  MoOlean,  F.B.8. , 
F.R.A.8.,  M.I.O.B.,  the  well-known  engineer  and  astronomer.  Established  an 
astronomical  observatory  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  For  his  photographic  survey  of 
star  spectra  in  both  hemispheres  and  other  contributions  to  the  advancement 
of  astronomy  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Roval  Astronomical  Society. 
He  was  the  discoverer  of  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  helium  class  of  stars.  In 
1890  he  founded  the  Isaac  Newton  studentships  at  Gambridge.  On  the  9th,  aged 
75,  Dr.  Achille  Vlntras,  founder  of  and  principal  physician  to  the  French  Hospital 
in  London.  On  the  10th,  aged  92,  Sir  Stepben  Edward  De  Vere,  at  his  residence, 
Foynes,  Co.  Limerick,  second  s.  of  the  elder  Aubrey  de  Vere  (author  of  '*  Mary 
Tudor  ").  Became  a  convert  from  Protestantism  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; 
was  greatly  regarded  by  his  neighbours  of  all  classes;  from  1854-9  he  repre- 
sent^ the  county  in  Parliament  as  a  Liberal.  He  was  author  of  a  verse  trans- 
lation of  the  Odes  of  Horace.  On  the  10th,  John  Norton,  F.B.I.B.A.  B.  1828; 
was  hon.  secretary  to  the  Arundel  Society  throughout  its  existence ;  one  of 
the  early  presidents  of  the  Architectural  Association,  and  said  to  have  been 
responsible  for  more  than  thirty  new  churches  and  fifty  restored  and  rebuilt 
churches.  On  the  11th,  aged  83,  General  Thonuui  Koohfort  Snow,  late  of  the 
Bengal  Cavalry,  a  veteran  of  the  Scinde  campaign  of  1843  and  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  when  he  raised  the  Lahore  Light  Horse  for  service  under  Sir  John  Law- 
rence ;  was  twice  wounded,  and  received  a  brevet  majority  for  his  Mutinv  services. 
On  the  11th,  aged  66,  Valentine  Cameron  Prinsep,  B.A.,  a  distinguished  artist 
and  man  of  all-round  culture  and  accomplishments.  A  s.  of  Henry  Thoby  Prin- 
sep. an  eminent  Indian  civilian,  he  studied  under  G.  F.  Watts  and  under  Gleyre 
in  Paris,  and  was  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  most  famous  artists 
of  his  time.  He  was  associated  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  period  with  Rossetti  and 
Morris  in  the  decoration  of  the  hall  of  the  Oxford  Union.  His  first  picture  in 
the  Academy  appeared  in  1862,  and  since  then  he  was  an  unfailing  contributor 
to  the  exhibitions.  His  works  exhibited  affinity  to  Leighton's  and  G^r5me*s.  In 
1879  he  was  elected  A.R.A.  and  in  1894  was  promoted  to  R.A.  In  1877,  he  was 
chosen  to  paint  the  great  Durbar  at  Delhi,  at  which  Queen  Victoria  was  pro- 
claimed Empress  of  India.  He  was  the  author  of  a  couple  of  novels  and  two 
plays,  and  also  *'  Imperial  India :  An  Artist's  Journal.**  In  1900,  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Herkomer  as  Professor  of  Painting  to  the  Royal  Academy.  On  the  12th, 
Colonel  Eugene  Clntterbnck  Impey,  O.I.B.,  grandson  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  B. 
1880.  Educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  After  serving  through  the  Mutiny, 
held  political  posts  at  several  native  courts,  and  in  1863-4  was  Military  Secre- 
tary to  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Lawrence.  In  later  years  was  a  valued  member  of  the 
Oxford  City  Council.  M.,  1853,  a  dau.  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  St.  P. 
Lawrence.  On  the  12th,  at  his  Glasgow  residence,  George  L.  Watson,  famous 
marine  architect  and  designer  of  six  yacht  challengers  for  the  America  cup. 
His  masterpiece  was  the  Britannia^  now  owned  by  the  King.  On  the  ISth,  aged 
92,  Life  Senator  Henri  Wallon,  a  greatly  respected  moderate  Liberal  politician 
who  contributed  sensibly,  at  a  critical  period,  to  the  Republican  form  taken  by 
the  present  Constitution  of  France.  On  the  15th,  Samuel  B.  Starey,  last  survivor 
of  the  four  founders  of  the  Ragged  School  Union.  On  the  21st,  at  Oxford,  the 
Rev.  Albert  Watson.  Educated  at  Rugby  and  Wadham  College,  obtaining  a  first 
class  in  Litt.  Hum.  Elected  in  1886  as  Principal  of  Brasenose,  after  long 
previous  service  as  tutor  and  bursar,  he  resigned  the  position  three  years  later, 
whereupon  the  College  restored  him  to  a  place  among  its  Fellows.  His  wide  and 
precise  erudition  was  the  admiration  of  his  friends.  On  the  23rd,  H.  W.  w"i,  a 
Vice-President  of  the  London  Athletic  Club ;  one  of  the  most  famous  amateur 
runners  of  his  day.  On  the  23rd,  aged  61,  Oeoorge  Vivian  Poore,  M.D.,  an  eminent 
physician ;  was  domestic  physician  to  the  late  Duke  of  Albany.  When  the 
Empress  Dowager  of  Russia,  then  Princess  Dagmar  of  Denmark,  was  attacked 
by  enteric  fever.  Dr.  Poore  was  entrusted  with  the  treatment  of  her  case; 
Assistant,  and  later  full.  Physician  to  University  College  Hospital ;  became  a 
widely  knovm  authority  upon  sanitary  matters,  with  which  he  dealt  in  numerous 
books,  pamphlets  and  addresses ;  was  Secretary  General  of  the  Sanitary  Congress 
in  1891.  On  the  23rd,  George  William  Doff-Assheton-Smitli,  of  Vaynol,  Carnarvon- 
shire. B.  1848.  Was  one  of  the  largest  landowners  and  employers  in  Wales, 
enjoying  the  respect  of  all  classes  in  both  capacities.    On  the  26th,  aged  60,  Dr. 
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Alfired  Jolm  Fteeman,  of  San  Bemo,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of 
the  English  physicians  on  the  Biviera.    On  the  28th,  aged  87,  Qm&nX  Sir  CtHHag" 
wood  Dldnon,  V.O.,  O.O.B.,  a  distinguished  Crimean  veteran ;  served  on  the  staff  of 
Lord  RagUn  during  that  campaign,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Alma  and 
Inkerman  and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol ;  received  the  Victoria  Cross  for  conflpicttous 
gallantry  displayed  during  one  of  the  bombardments,  when  he  assisted  in  carry- 
ing powder-barrels  under  a  heavy  fire.    He  was  also  made  for  his  services,  G.B., 
Brevet-Colonel,  and  A.D.C.  to  the  Queen,  and  received  the  Legion  of  Honour; 
became  Colonel-Commandant  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery,    1875,  and 
General,  1879;  retired,  1884.    M.,  1847,  a  dau.  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Bumaby. 
On  the  29th,  aged  29,  Captain  Stuart  Bdwin  Craig,  D.8.O.,  went  out  to  the  South 
African  War  with  Lord  Loch's  Colonial  Contingent,  and  won  the  Distinguished 
Conduct  Medal  and  his  commission,  and  later  the  D.S.O.  for  his  excellent  services 
as  intelligence  officer.    On  the  30th,  aged  82,  Hon.  Ftodarick  WUlimm  Gadogaa, 
fourth  s.  of  the  third  Earl  Cadogan.    Called  to  the  Bar,  1847 ;  after  unsuocessf uUy 
contesting  Bridgnorth  (1852)  and  Stafford  (1857),  sat  as  a  Liberal  for  Oricklade, 
1868-74.     M.,  Lady  Adelaide  Paget,  dau.  ot  the  Ist  Marquis  of  Anglesey.     On  the 
dOth,  the  Bev.  B.  M.  Bomphrssni,  a  Baptist  minister  at  Llanelly ;  Welsli  editor  of 
the  LlanMy  Mercury^  and  a  well-known  bard  under  the  Welsh  name  '*  Machno," 
often  successful  at  Eisteddfod  competitions,  and  also  as  a  conductor  and  adjudi- 
cator at  those  gatherings.    In  November,  Sir  James  Charles  Harris,  K.O.V.O.,  for 
mamr  years  British  Consul  in  charge  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes  and  the  Principality 
of  li^naco. 

DECEIIBEB. 


Lord  Hobhouse. — The  Bt.  Hon.  Sir 
Arthur  Hobhouse,  first  Baron  Hob- 
house,  a  distinguished  judge,  an  ad- 
vanced Liberal  politician  and  an  earnest 
administrative  reformer,  died  on  De- 
cember 6,  at  the  age  of  eighty -five.  He 
was  bom  in  Somerset,  his  father,  the 
Bt.  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  being  at 
the  time  Permanent  Under-Secretary 
at  the  Home  Office.  Educated  at  Eton 
and  Balliol,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 
1845,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable  prac- 
tice as  a  conveyancer  and  equity  drafts- 
man. In  1862  he  took  silk,  after  which 
he  practised  in  the  Bolls  Court;  but 
ill-health  obliged  him  to  retire  from 
professional  work  in  1866,  from  which 
time  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  public 
service.  Appointed  a  Charity  Commis- 
sioner in  1866,  Lord  Hobhouse,  then 
Mr.  Arthur  Hobhouse,  adopted  a  strong 
line  against  the  idea  that  the  expressed 
wishes  of  **  pious  founders  "  should  be 
kept  literally  and  not  in  the  spirit,  and 
his  influence  in  the  administration  of 
charitable  endowments  had  far-reach- 
ing and,  in  the  main,  beneficial  effects. 
He  subsequently  served,  1872-7,  as  legal 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  in  which  capacity  he 
did  excellent  work  in  continuation  of  the 
codifpng  of  the  law.  On  his  retirement 
he  was  created  a  K.C.S.I.  In  1878  he 
acted  as  arbitrator  under  the  Epping 
Forest  Act,  and  in  1881  Mr.  Gladstone 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Four 
years  later  he  was  created  Baron  Hob- 
house, the  year  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  his  part  to  enter  Parliament 
as  Liberal  member  for  Westminster. 


Lord  Hobhouse's  social  philosophy  is 
embodied  in  '*  The  Dead  Hand,"  a  work 
comprising  the  various  papers  he  read 
before  the  Social  Science  Association,  in 
which  are  to  be  found  some  real  con- 
tributions towards  the  settlement  of 
social  and  legal  problems  since  solved. 
He  strongly  supported  the  movement 
which  led  to  married  women  obtain- 
ing control  of  their  own  property,  and 
he  earnestly  advocated  reforms  subse- 
quently enacted  in  real  property  law, 
in  higher  education,  and  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  metropolis.  In  fact,  of 
several  reforms  of  first-rate  importance 
he  might  have  claimed *to  be  the  origin- 
ator, had  it  been  in  his  nature  to  claim 
credit  for  any  of  his  achievements.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  London  School 
Board,  1882-4,  and  an  Alderman  of  the 
newly  created  County  Council,  1889-92, 
identifying  himself  largely  with  the 
movement  for  the  taxation  of  ground 
rents.  The  sittings  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  he  attended 
with  unfailing  regularity,  and  did  ex- 
cellent work  for  the  Empire  without 
pay  or  reward.  His  judgments  as  law 
judge  were  of  very  fine  quality,  his 
industry  was  unflagging,  and  his  re- 
tirement in  1901  was  a  most  serious 
public  loss.  Lord  Hobhouse  was  one 
of  the  forty-one  peers  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Home  Rule 
Bill.  He  married  in  1848  a  sister  of 
Sir  Thomas  (afterwards  Lord)  Farrer, 
but  left  no  heir  to  the  title. 

Mr.  Norman  MacooU. — On  the  15th 
there  died  at  his  London  residence,  aged 
sixty-one,  Mr.  Norman  MaocoU,  for  over 
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thirty  ysora  tb«  editotof  tltaAtlitnattm. 
He  ma  bom  in  Edinburgh,  mid  edu- 

ctiei  at  Downing  College,  CSembridge, 
where  he  won  the  Heue  Friie  in  1B68  b; 
his  essay  on  "  The  Qreek  Sceptioi  from 
Pyrtbo  to  SeituB,"  and  also  a  FelloW' 
ship.  Ha  ms  called  to  the  Bar  in  1976, 
but  had  tittle  or  no  practice.  Instead, 
he  applied  himself  to  joumalisni  and 
literary  criticism  with  such  marked 
success  that  on  the  resignation  of  W. 
Uepfforth  Diion  of  the  editorship  of 
the  A  llunattm  in  18G9  he  ma  appointed 
l^  Sir  Charles  X>ilke  editor  ol  that  peri- 
odical, an  office  which  he  held  until 
1901.  Under  his  able  guidance  the 
AVitnaum  attained  the  lAnk  of  the 
leading  literary  organ  in  Europe.  A 
mau  of  wide  attainments  and  cultnre, 
Mr.  Uaccoll  possessed  in  ample  measure 
thoea  qualities  of  tact,  taate  and  judg- 
ment, combined  with  that  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  great  moTemeuti  in 
literature,  science,  art  and  the  drama, 
which  are  required  for  the  couduct  of  a 
great  critical  journal.  His  selection  of 
colleagiiBB  on  the  stafi  was  very  felici- 
tous, aud  to  his  power  of  diaceming 
the  merits  and  securing  the  aerrioea  of 
specially  competent  writers  the  sucoeas 
of  the  Ath&iiaum  under  his  editorial 
control  was  largely  due.  As  a  critic,  it 
was  hia  constant  eflort  to  be  impartial, 
and  his  judgments,  though  sometimea 
severe,  were  at  least  of  judicial  quality. 
Indiscriminate  praise  or  blama  was 
alike  abhorrent  to  hia  nature,  but  he 
was  eager  to  recogQise  merit  when- 
ever possible.  He  took  a  ptaoCioal  in- 
terest in  all  great  litemry  undertakinga 
like  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy," to  which  last  he  contributed. 
He  gave  special  attention  also  to  the 
valuable  annual  reviews  of  foreign 
literature  supplied  by  distinguished 
writera  of  the  reapectivs  countries. 
Amous  his  own  works  are  an  anno- 
tated Cervantes  and  Calderon.  To  the 
world  at  large  lie  was  a  man  of  quiet 
and  retiring  tastes,  but  in  private  life 
be  waa  known  to  his  numerous  ftiends 
as  a  man  of  a  genial  and  social  nature, 
posaesBed  of  a  warm  heart  and  a  gentle 
disposition.  In  literary  circles  the 
newa  of  bia  death  was  beard  of  with 
the  keenest  regret. 

Blr  Lowthlan  Bell.— Sir  Isaac  Low- 
thian  Bell,  F.R.S.,  first  Baronet,  died 
on  the  20th,  at  his  residence,  RountoD 
Grange,  North  Yorkshire,  aged  38.  By 
birth  a  Newcaatle-on-Tyne  man,  bis 
name  had  been  a  household  word  in 
tbe  north  country  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  He  waseducated  in  Germany 
and  Denmark,  at  tbe  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
devoted  blmaoU  from  the  flrat  to  the 
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soientiflo  stad;  of  iron  manufacture. 
Hia  budnesa  career  b^an  at  the  iron 
worka  at  Walker-on-Tytie.  from  which 
he  joined  the  ahemical  worka  at  Waab- 
ington,  in  Durham,  in  IBfiD.  Sir  Low- 
tbian  soon  baoame  well  known  as  a 
captain  of  Industry,  and  a  keen  poli- 
tician, although  it  waa  in  the  former 
capacity  that  be  won  his  reputation.  It 
was  ha  whose  protouitd  chemical  and 
metallu^ical  reaearohes  disoovered  a 
profitable  process  tor  the  oonvstsion 
of  Cleveland  iron  ore  into  steel — an 
achievement  of  far-reaching  import- 
ance— and  he  founded  the  great  Clar- 
ence Iron  Worka  on  Tees-side,  in  which 
be  was  associated  with  his  two  brothers, 
and  which  have  always  been  kept  in 
the  van  of  metallurgical  progress.  He 
was  also  prominently  identified  with 
the  development  of  the  Cleveland  salt 
industry.  Sir  Iiowthian  was  returned 
as  Liberal  Member  for  Hartlepool  in 
137&,  being  one  of  the  famous  "  Durham 
Thirteen";  but  he  was  unable  to  follow 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Irish  question. 
In  1903.  however,  he  resigned  the  offioe 
ha  held  in  the  Liberal-Unionist  Asaocia- 
tion  of  hia  district  in  view  of  its  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Hr. 
Cbamberlain'a  fiscal  policy.  He  had 
been  twice  Uayor  of  Newcaatle-on- 
Tyne,  and  bad  served  aa  High  SheiiS 
of  Durham  Oonnty.  In  addition  to 
hia  multifarious  public  and  industrial 
responsibilities,  Sir  Lowthian  found 
time  to  commit  to  book  form  much  of 
bis  great  knowledge  of  tbe  scianoe  of 
metallur^  and  steel  works  practice. 
Some  of  bis  writings  still  hold  their 
place  as  scientific  text-books  for  ad- 
vanced steel  -  works  chemists  and 
engineers;  among  the  best  known  are 
"  Chemistry  of  the  Blast-Fumaca  "  and 
"  Principles  ol  tba  Manufacture  of  Iron 
and  Bteel."  Ha  was  elected  to  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society  In 
1874.  He  was  a  director  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway,  and  filled  the  presi- 
dential chairs  o(  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  in  18T3-Q,  of  the  Institute  ol 
Mechanical  Engineers  in  1B8S,  and  of 
theNorth of  England Insti tube inlB87-8: 
He  waa  awarded  the  Howard  Prise  of 
the  Institute  of  Oivil  Engineers  In  1S91, 
and  the  Stephenson  Medal  and  Tel- 
ford Premium  in  1900,  besides  winning 
the  Albert  Medal  of  the  Society  ol  Arts 
in  1396.  Tbe  University  of  Cambridge 
conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  him 
in  1893.  and  his  baronetcy  was  created 
in  1885.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Hr.  Hugh  Lee  Pattiuson  in  1S42,  and 
is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas  Hugh 
Bell.  Sir  Lowthian's  public  beDsfaa- 
tions  and  many  sterling  qualities  won  . 
for  him  widespread  esteem. 
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On  the  2nd,  aged  74,  Dr.  WUllAm  Oowan,  for  over  thirty  years  Principal  of  the 
Knox  Presbyterian  Oollege,  Toronto.    Dr.  Oowen,  who  was  of  Scotch  descent,  was 
in  1866  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  BxM^etical  Theology  in  Knox  College,  and  in  187S 
beoame  ^ncipal.    He  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1875, 
the  year  in  which  the  union  of  Canadian  Presbyterianism  was  effected.     He  was 
also  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  in  1892.    On  the  2nd,  Ooaak 
Peter  Kapnist,  Russian  Ambassador  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Court,  who  occapied 
an  influential  position  in  Vienna,  and  gained  the  oonfidence  of  the  EUnperor 
Francis  Joseph.     While  upholding  the  claims  of  Slav  races  and  believing  in  the 
future  of  the  Slavs  of  South-Eastem  Europe,  Count  Kapnist  never  encouraged 
Pan-Slavist  intrigue.    On  the  2nd,  Prlnoe  Frederick  HohenKdIem  yoil  Bi^mazlncaB, 
younger  brother  of  Prince  Leopold,  the  head  of  the  South  German  Roman  Catholic 
Hohensollems.    He  had  a  distinguished  military  career,  and  in  1890  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general.    On  the  2nd,  aged  83,  Oeneral  George  Strangwaji, 
a  veteran  of  the  Punjab  Campaign,  1848-9 ;  was  wounded  in  the  defence  of  the 
Lucknow  Residency,  1857,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  battle  of  Cawniwrs 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Gwalior  contingent,  earning  the  thanks  of  the  Government 
and  a  year's  service.    On  the  8rd,  aged  64,  0.  J.  FergQBon,  F.8.A.,  A.B.IJUL,  a 
Carlisle  architect  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  restoration,  renovation  or 
enlargement  of  many  old  and  historic  buildings,  including  Bamborough,  Naworth 
and  Muncaster  Castles,  Edenhall,  and  AWrystwith  College,  besides  many  churches 
in  the  Carlisle  diocese.    On  the  4th,  aged  54,  at  Bournemouth,  Adeline  Sergeant, 
a  well-known  novelist,  the  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Sergeant,  Wesleyan 
minister  in  Derbyshire.    On  the  death  of  her  parents  she  began  to  earn  her  liveli- 
hood by  teaching,  but  later  turned  to  literature.    She  was  for  some  time  on  the 
staff  of  the  DuM€$  Advertiser^  after  which  she  removed  to  London  and  wrote 
a  number  of  serials  for  the  People's  Friend,    She  wrote  over  thirty  novels  and 
stories  of  various  kinds,  many  of  them  possessing  considerable  dramatic  power 
and  vivid  character  delineation.    "  The  Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul  '*  is  perhaps  her 
best-known  work.     She  was  deeply  interested  in  philanthropic  matters,  and 
especially  concerned  herself  with  the  lives  and  welfare  of  working-girls.     Latterly 
she  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.    On  the  6th,  aged  85,  Oeneral  Sir  Blchaxd  O.  H. 
Taylor,  O.O.B.,  Colonel  of  the  Cameron  Highlanders ;  was  mentioned  in  despatches 
for  Crimean  services,  and  no  fewer  than  eight  times  for  services  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny.    M.,  1868,  Ladv  Jane  Hay,  a  dau.  of  the  eighth  Marquess  of  TweeddaJa 
On  the  7th,  aged  89,  the  Kev.  Thomas  Debaney  Bernard,  Chancellor  of  Wells 
Cathedral,  a  name  honoured  in  the  Church,  which  he  served  well   in  various 
capacities.    He  wsis  bom  at  Clifton  in  1815,  the  s.  of  a  Jamaica  merchant,  and 
was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  second  in  DiU,  Hum.  in 
1837,  and  won  the  Chancellor's  English  Essay  Prize  in  1839.    He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1840,  his  title  being  Great  Baddow  in  Essex,  of  which   he  became 
vicar.    In  1848  Lord  Rayleigh  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Terling.     In 
1863  he  was  presented  by  the  Simeon  Trustees  to  the  vicarage  of  Walcot,  Bath, 
where  he  evolved  order  and  life  out  of  an  almost  chaotic  state.     Elected,  in  1868, 
Canon  of  Wells — a  position  he  held  till  1901 — he  threw  himself  with  energy  into 
the  services  of  the  cathedral  and  the  interests  of  the  city.     From   1880-95  he 
represented  the  Chapter  of  Wells  &a  Proctor  in  Convocation.    After  becoming 
Chancellor  in  1879  he  revived  the  Choristers'  School,  founded  a  High  School  for 
Qirls,  and  established  educational,  clerical  and  historical  lectures  throughout  the 
diocese.    He  was  an  excellent  extempore  speaker,  a  fine  preacher,  a  wise  coun- 
sellor and  a  sympathetic  friend.    Among  his  published  works  are  the  Bampton 
Lectures  in  1864  on  '*  The  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament,"  **  The 
Central  Teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,"  "The  Songs  of  the  Nativity,"  and  a  small 
collection  of  verses  *'Come  before  His  Presence  with  a  Song."    By  his  death 
the  Evangelical  party  lose  an  influential  leader  who  worked  well  with  men  of 
other  schools  of  thought.    He  m.  a  dau.  of  B.  Linthorne  of  High  Hall,  Wimbome. 
On  the  10th,  aged  81,  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Sir  Frederick  Wellington  John  nti- 
wygram,  fourth  baronet.    Educated  at  Eton  and  Sandhurst,  he  joined  the  6th 
Dragoons  in  1843  ;  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Crimea,  and  later,  after  pro- 
ceeding to  India,  exchanged  into  the  15th  Hussars,  which  under  his  command 
became  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  cavalry  corps.    In  1869,  Sir  Frederick  was  pro- 
moted Major-Qeneral,  and  became  Commander  of  the  Cavalry  Brigade  at  Alder- 
shot.     During  the  early  eighties   he  served  a^  Inspector-General   of   Cavalry 
on  the  Headquarters  Staff,  introducing  many  beneficial  reforms ;  aided  in  the 
formation  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Aldershot  by  means  of  which  a  knowledge 
of  horse  treatment  wsis  infused  into  the  ranks ;  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  1875.    From  1885-1900,  Sir  Frederick  sat  in 
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Parliament  as  Oonservative  Member  for  the  Fareham  Division  of  Hampshire, 
speaking  frequently  on  military  affairs  with  sense  and  moderation.  He  was  the 
author  of  **  Horses  and  Stables  *' — a  standard  book — and  other  works.  On  the 
10th,  aged  86,  Spencer  Charringtoa,  Conservative  Member  for  the  Mile  End 
(Tower  Hamlets)  Division.  B.  in  1818,  and  educated  at  Eton,  he  was  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  Gharrington  &  Co.,  brewers.  Very  popular  in  the  Ea^it  End  of  Lon- 
don by  reason  of  his  kindliness  and  generosity,  he  was  returned  at  the  head  of 
the  poll  for  Mile  End  at  every  general  election  from  1886  onwards.  During  the 
session  of  1904,  though  the  oldest  Member,  he  sat  through  a  whole  all-night  sitting 
and  received  from  his  fellow- Members  a  presentation  for  his  pluct^  feat  of 
endurance.  M.,  1853,  a  dau.  of  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Ghalmeyer  Prost,  of  Hammerfest, 
Norway.  On  the  10th,  aged  56,  Bdmond  Leamy,  Nationalist  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  North  Kildare ;  an  effective  speaker  and  a  man  of  cultivated  tastes.  He 
entered  Parliament  as  Member  for  Waterford  in  1880,  and  sided  with  Mr.  Pamell 
at  the  time  of  the  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party. 
On  the  11th,  aged  80,  Dr.  Friedrich  Hammaoher,  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
German  National  Liberal  party,  who  subsequently  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  German  Colonial  Society.  On  the  11th,  in  New  Zealand,  tlie  Right  Key. 
Bishop  Octayiiu  Hadfleld,  formerly  Primate  of  New  Zealand.  B.,  1815,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  Octavius  Hadfield  matriculated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in 
1832,  but  owing  to  failing  health  left  the  University  without  taking  his  degree. 
Proceeding  to  Sydney,  he  waa  in  1838  ordained  Deacon  (the  first  at  the  Antip^es) 
by  Bishop  Broughton,  and  accompanied  that  prelate  to  New  Zealand  where  he 
was  admitted  by  him  to  the  priesthood,  and  left  behind  &a  one  of  the  mission 
staff.  He  lived  at  Otaki  as  missionary,  and  the  influence  which  his  absolute 
courage  and  devotion,  combined  with  great  tact  and  judgment,  exerted  over  the 
natives  of  the  North  Island  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  and  was  exerted  on 
critical  occasions  with  the  happiest  results.  After  a  long  illness,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Archdeacon  of  Kapiti  by  Bishop  Selwyn,  and  aided  him  much  towards 
the  framing  of  the  Church  Constitution  which  was  established  for  the  Colony. 
In  1870,  he  became  Bishop  of  Wellington,  being  the  first  Colonial  Bishop  conse- 
crated without  the  Royal  mandate,  and  in  1889  he  was  elected  Primate  of  New 
Zealand.  The  purely  secular  system  of  education  which  has  obtained  in  the 
Colony  since  1877  had  in  Bishop  Hadfield  a  most  uncompromising  opponent. 
As  a  pioneer  worker  he  will  long  be  held  in  admiration,  and  his  sterlmg  services 
to  Church  and  Col  Dny  earned  for  him  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  On  the 
13th,  the  Blight  Key.  Maurice  Day,  D.D.  Won  distinction  in  the  Divinity  School 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  Vicar  of  St.  Matthias.  Dublin,  1843-67,  and  Dean  of 
Limerick,  18  >8-72,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Cashel ;  retired, 
1899;  was  the  author  of  several  theological  works.  On  the  14th,  Qeneral  Sir 
Ricliard  Campbell  Stewart,  K.O.B.  He  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  Mutiny  ; 
mentioned  in  despatches  for  services  in  the  Burmese  Expedition,  1886-7,  and 
thanked  by  the  Governor-General ;  and  when  in  command  of  the  Burmah  district 
promoted  from  C.B.  to  K.C.B.  for  his  services  in  the  Chin  Hills  operations,  1892-3. 
On  the  16th,  aged  71,  Prince  Anton  Radsiwlll,  head  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Polish  princely  houses,  which  hebd  more  than  once  married  into  the  House  of 
Hohenzollem ;  a  great  Prussian  magnate,  he  served  in  the  Prussian  Artillery  of 
the  Guard,  was  personal  Aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  William  I.  and  the  Em- 
peror Frederick,  and  retained  that  title  imder  the  Emperor  William  II. ;  he 
voted  with  the  Poles  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  and  sympathised 
with  the  Clericals  in  their  opposition  to  the  Falk  Laws,  but  always  remained 
in  close  personal  relations  witn  the  Court,  where  he  was  very  highly  regarded. 
M.,  1857,  Marie,  dau.  of  the  Marquis  de  Castellane.  On  the  17th,  aged  62, 
Ralph  Toong,  Secretary  of  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Association,  in  which 
capacity  he  did  much  good  work  in  the  interest  of  the  miners;  a  well-known 
labour  leader  and  pronounced  ebdvocate  of  trade  unions.  On  the  17th,  aged 
72,  Wilbraham  Frederic  Tollemache,  second  Lord  ToUemaohe ;  was  Conservative 
M.P.  for  West  Cheshire,  1872-85 ;  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  1890,  and  con- 
tinued his  father's  reputation  as  a  model  landlord.  M.,  first,  Lady  Emma 
Georgina  Stewart,  dau.  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Galloway,  and  secondly  Mary  Stuart, 
dau.  of  the  late  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.  On  the  17th,  J.  V.  Sigvold  Mttller,  b. 
1834,  at  Copenhagen;  learned  and  practised  engineering  in  England;  was  sur- 
veyor of  several  important  railways  in  South  America  and  Turkey.  On  the  17th, 
aged  80,  Major  Reuben  Batler,  late  Riding-Master,  R.A. ;  was  twice  mentioned  in 
despatches  and  was  thanked  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  for  services  in 
command  of  two  guns  of  R.H.A.  in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  On  the  18th,  aged  58, 
John  Allen  McDonald,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  since 
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1890 ;  was  Joint-Eingineer  with  Mr.  G.  N.  Abemethy  in  6he  constniotion  of  Heyt- 
hun  Hjkrbour.  On  the  19th,  Arthur  QoAny  SUcmA,  eminent  Surgeon  and  Ophfclud- 
mologiBt ;  F.B.C.S.,  1882.  On  the  18th,  aged  65,  suddenly  in  his  own  oharch,  the 
Rer.  Walter  Abbott,  a  well-known  Evangelical  clergyman ;  Vicar  of  St.  James's, 
Paddington,  since  1876,  before  which  he  hful  held  the  vicarages  of  St.  Martin's, 
Lincoln,  and  St.  John's,  Upper  Holloway.  On  the  19th,  aged  §),  Obarles  H.  AUsn, 
F.B.O.8.,  for  nineteen  years  the  energetic  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti  Slavery  Society.  Son  of  a  Quaker  philanthropist,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
anti-slavery  movement  with  inherited  enthusiasm,  and  did  much  to  further  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave>trade  throughout  the  Egyptian  dominions  and 
in  other  parts  of  Africa.  He  took  a  leebding  part  in  promoting  the  great  Interna- 
tional Anti-Slavery  Conference  at  Brussels  in  1889.  On  the  20th,  aged  74,  Daeheas 
Alexandrine  of  Saze-Coburff-Ootha,  dau.  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  of  Baden, 
widow  of  Duke  Ernest  II.  of  Saxe-Goburg-Gotha,  and  aunt  by  marriage  of  King  £d- 
ward.  On  the  2l8t,  at  Temple  Newsam,  near  Leeds,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  KeyneU  Ingram, 
widow  of  Hugo  Francis  Me3mell  Ingram,  of  Temple  Newsam,  and  Hoar  Cross, 
Staffordshire ;  dau.  of  Charles,  first  Viscount  Halifax.  She  was  lady  of  the  manor 
of  Leeds,  Osmondthorpe,  Halton,  and  Temple  Newsam,  and  a  lady  of  justice  of 
the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  a  supporter  of  many  charities,  and  a  generous 
giver  to  Church  objects.  On  the  21st,  aged  89,  Admiral  Sir  Erasmus  QxnmMJoaBj, 
*'  Father  of  the  Fleet.**  As  a  lad  of  thirteen  he  fought  in  a  wooden  man-of-war  at 
Navarino,  after  being  present  at  the  landing  of  the  British  troops  at  Lisbon ;  was 
at  Athens  daring  the  revolution  of  1844,  and  was  employed  by  the  Government  on 
reUef  work  during  the  Irish  famine.  In  1850  ho  was  appointed  second  in  com- 
mand  under  Captain  Austin  on  the  Arctic  expedition  of  that  year  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  on  which  occasion  he  directed  an  extensive  system  of  sledge 
journeys.  During  the  Crimean  War  he  commanded  the  White  Sea  Expedition 
in  1854,  carrying  out  some  successful  operations,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
commanded  the  Hawke  in  the  Baltic,  and  was  senior  officer  in  the  blockading 
force  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  He  became  Vice-Admiral  in  1871,  and  full  Admiral  on 
the  retired  list  in  1877.  On  his  retirement  he  threw  himself  with  zeal  into  the 
work  of  numerous  learned  societies,  and  amongst  other  honours  he  was  elected 
F.R.S.  and  F.B.A.S.  On  the  21st,  8.  Arthur  Ghappell,  a  well-known  music  pub- 
lisher, whose  firm  established  the  Popular  Concerts  (1859-1900),  which  he  managed, 
and  by  which  he  succeeded  in  developing  the  public  taste  for  classical  music  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  On  the  22nd,  aged  82,  Captain  John  Sqnier  Castle.  He  was 
Master  of  the  troopship  Sarah  SandSt  which  took  fire  while  conveying  part  of  the 
54th  Regiment  to  India  from  the  Cape,  and,  though  burning  for  seventeen  houis, 
during  which  the  after  part  of  the  vessel  was  reduced  to  a  shell,  the  fire  was 
suppressed  and  she  was  safely  navigated  to  port  at  Mauritius  by  Captain  Castle 
without  loss  of  life,  the  Soldiers  behaving  splendidly.  On  the  25th,  Charles  J. 
Fleming,  K.C.,  formerly  an  active  member  of  the  Northern  Circuit ;  in  es^rly 
manhood  was  Chief  Assistant  to  the  Accountant- General  of  the  Government 
of  Bombay  ;  sat  for  Doncaster  division  as  a  Liberal,  1892-5.  On  the  23rd, 
aged  56,  Arthur  Anderton,  a  worsted  spinner  at  Cleckheaton  ;  Alderman  of  the 
West  Riding  County  Council,  which  he  represented  on  the  Moseley  Commission 
to  the  United  States.  A  very  energetic  Liberal  in  general  and  local  politics. 
On  the  25th,  J.  K.  Wingfleld-Digby,  of  Sherborne  Castle ;  Conservative  Member  of 
Parliament  for  North  Dorset  since  1892.  During  the  session  of  1886  he  sat  for 
Mid  Somerset.  B.  1859 ;  m.,  first,  1888,  a  dau.  of  Viscount  Lifiord ;  secondly, 
1890,  a  dau.  of  W.  J.  Digby,  of  Moat  Lodge,  Galway.  On  the  26th,  Edward  Jolm 
Payne,  Recorder  of  High  Wycombe  since  1883.  B.  1844  ;  at  one  time  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Oxford;  an  authority  on  American  Histor}-;  his  works  in- 
clude **  A  History  of  European  Colonies  "  and  '*  A  History  of  the  New  World 
Called  America,"  and  he  wrote  the  two  opening  chapters  on  "  The  Age  of  Dis- 
covery "  and  **  The  New  World,"  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Cambridge  Modern 
History."  On  the  26th,  aged  68,  Colonel  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  C.B.,  C.M.O., 
CLE.  Served  in  the  Indian  Mutiny;  was  twice  mentioned  in  despatches  for 
services  in  Indian  frontier  warfare;  later  was  H.M.  Consul  at  Rosht,  Tabriz,  and 
Consul -General  at  Odessa.  On  the  26th,  Henry  Lee,  Liberal  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Southampton,  1880-4,  and  one  of  the  best-known  men  connected  with 
the  cotton  trade  of  Manchester  and  Bolton ;  an  active  Congregationalist  and 
Liberationist.  On  the  26th,  The  Key.  John  Mackenzie  Bacon,  F.RJLS.,  well  known 
as  a  scientific  lecturer  and  intrepid  aeronaut.  He  took  part  in  three  eclipse  ex- 
peditions of  the  British  Astronomical  Association,  being  in  charge  on  two  occa- 
sions (India,  1898,  and  North  Carolina,  1900),  and  made  investigations  in  acoustics, 
meteorology  and  other  subjects  allied  to  ballooning.    On  the  27th,  aged  77,  j.  w.' 
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J.  Patenon,  a  Border  tenant-farmer,  who  for  over  thirty  years  was  master  of  the 
Eskdale  foxhounds.  A  noted  breeder  and  judge  of  hunters,  and  one  of  the  finest 
horsemen  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  27th,  Ctolonel  Bdmond  Lomaz  Fraser,  late  60th 
Rifles.  Entered  the  Army,  1863 ;  served  with  distinction  in  the  Sekukuni  Cam- 
paign, in  South  Africa,  1879,  and  in  the  Soudan  Expedition,  1884 ;  twice  receiving 
brevet  promotion  for  his  gallantry  and  capacity.  On  the  28th,  James  Hall,  a  well- 
known  shipowner  of  Newcastle,  who  had  under  his  management  the  first  screw 
collier;  was  identified  with  the  early  improvement  of  the  Tyne;  initiated  the 
load-line  agitation;  and  very  generously  promoted  educational  and  charitable 
objects.  On  the  29th,  aged  68,  The  Key.  Bloliard  Lovett,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  since  1899,  having  previously,  from  1881,  been  its 
book  editor;  was  also  a  Director  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  of  whose 
work  he  wrote  the  centenary  history  in  two  volumes ;  as  well  as  biographies 
of  the  distinguished  missionaries,  James  Gilmour  and  James  Chalmers ;  he  also 
published  books  on  the  history  of  the  English  Bible,  On  the  29th,  aged  65,  in 
London,  Br.  Buaton^ee  Naserwai^ee  Khory,  M.D.,  late  S3mdio  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Bombay  University ;  was  a  high  authority  on  the  drugs 
and  other  remedies  used  by  the  Lidian  native  practitioners.  On  the  SOth,  aged  76, 
Frederick  Clifford,  K.C. ;  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the  Timss  Parliamentary 
staff,  and  for  some  six  years,  from  1877,  assistant  in  the  editorial  department  of 
that  paper.  He  was  joint  author  with  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens,  K.C.,  of  a  work 
on  *'  The  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Referees  on  Private  Bills  in  Parliament "  (1879), 
which  led  the  way  to  his  obtaining  a  larae  practice  as  a  parliamentai^  draftsman 
and  before  Parliamentary  Committees.  He  also  wrote  '*  The  History  of  Private  Bill 
Legislation,"  a  work  of  authority.  He  took  silk  in  1894,  and  was  made  a  bencher  of 
his  Inn,  the  Middle  Temple,  1900.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Press  Associa- 
tion, and  joint  proprietor  with  the  late  Sir  W.  Leng,  of  the  Sheffield  Daily  Ttlegraph, 
On  the  SOth,  Madame  Mlchaelis,  pioneer  of  the  Kindergarten  system  in  Great 
Britain,  to  which  she  came  some  thirty  years  ago  from  Thuringia  in  order  to  pro- 
pagate the  principles  of  Froebel.  She  started  the  first  English  Kindergarten  with 
Mrs.  Edward  Berry  at  Croydon  in  1875,  and  became  the  first  principal  of  the 
Froebel  Educational  Institnte  in  West  Kensington,  1891.  On  the  81st,  Qeorg* 
Hinckley,  retired  Quartermaster,  R.N.,  V.C,  which  rank  and  decoration  he  won 
by  conspicuous  bravery  (1862)  in  carrying  into  shelter  two  wounded  officers  after 
an  unsuccessful  attack  by  the  naval  brigade  on  the  fort  of  Fungwha,  held  by  the 
Taeping  rebels,  who  were  firing  on  them  as  they  lay  on  the  ground.  In  December, 
aged  90,  the  Key.  Dr.  J.  Murray  Mitchell,  a  greatly  respected  veteran  of  Scottish 
Presbyterian  missions  in  India,  in  connection  with  which  he  had  done  mnch 
valuable  educational  work  at  Bombay  and  Poona.  In  December,  Major  John 
Trencbard  Tennant,  C.B.,  who  served  in  the  Indian  Army,  1858-61,  and  in  the  Irish 
Fusiliers,  1861-75.  In  the  last-named  year  he  became  Travelling  Inspector  to  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  being  promoted  to  Chief  Travelling 
Inspector  in  1879.  Subsequently  he  was  elevated  to  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary 
and  head  of  the  Animals  Division  under  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  To  his  exer- 
tions the  nation  largely  owes  its  freedom  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  rabies.  For  his  services  in  this  dinction  he  was  made  a  C.B.  in  19(X), 
and  ia  the  same  year  did  good  work  as  Secretaiy  to  the  Royal  Hospital  Commis- 
sion in  South  Africa.  In  December,  Bl^ah  Helm,  Secretary  to  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce ;  a  prolific  and  effective  writer,  and  frequent  lecturer,  on 
economic  and  commercial  subjects. 
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Abbr(X)RN,  Duke  of,  at  the  British  South 
African  Company  meeting,  27 

AoADBMiBS,  International  Association  of, 
meetings,  13 

ACCIDBNTS.  —  MisoBLLAMKOUS,  Grand 
Paiudis  range,  23  ;  Newbi^n,  fisher- 
men drowned  at,  33.  Railways, 
Aylesbury,  34  ;  Llanelly,  26  ;  Rich- 
mond (Quebec),  23.  Shippinq,  Walla- 
nxtt  2 

Address.    See  Parliament 

AFGHANISTAN.— Danb,  L.  W.,  mission 
under,  [356].  Durand  Boundary,  sus- 
pension of  the  work,  [3571.  Hbrat. 
Turkoman  and  Jamshid  tribes  migrate 
to,  [356] 

Aklalo,  F.  G.,  "The  Truth  about  Mo- 
rocco," [100] 

A FRICA.BAST.  —Abyssinia,  [416].  Brit- 
ish Cbntral  Africa,  cotton  cultiva- 
tion, [418] ;  trade,  [418].  East  Africa 
Proteotoratb,  [4161  Eliot,  Sir  C, 
his  resi^ation,  [417] ;  Jews,  proposed 
concession  of  territory,  [418] ;  Stewart, 
Sir  D. ,  Commissioner,  [418],  15  ;  trade, 
[417].  Gbrman  East  Africa,  railway 
construction,  [4181 ;  slavery,  abolition 
of,  [ilS] ;  trade,  [418].  Sbychbllbs, 
Davidson,  W.  E.,  appointed  Governor, 
8.  SOMALILAKD,  MuUah,  terms  with, 
[416].  UoANDA,  hut  tax,  collection 
of,  [418] ;  Sadler,  Col.  H.,  his  report, 
[m];  trade,  [419] 

NORTH.  —  Alobbia,    trade,    [421]. 

Morocco,  Anglo-French  agreement, 
[419] ;  Perdicaris,  I.,  captured  by 
brigands,  [4191 ;  RaisuU,  his  captures, 
[419] ;  demands,  [420].  Tunis,  trade, 
[4211 

SOUTH.— Capb  Colony,  Additional 

Seats  Bill,  [4091;  Budget,  [410]; 
census,  revisetl,  [410],  26 ;  election, 
general,  [409] ;  imports  and  exports, 
[4101;  Jameson,  Dr.,  Premier,  [409], 
5  ;  Ministry,  the  new,  [409},  5  ;  rebels, 
pardoned,  11;  Spri^  Mmistry,  re- 
signation, [409].  Natal,  Budset, 
[411]  ;  Ministry,  reconstruction,  [4111. 
Orangb  Rivbr  Colony,  Budget,  [4071; 
Shipping  '^rinff,"  operations,  [408]. 
Rhodbsia,  Budget,  [4111;  Cape  to 
Cairo"  Railway,  [411] ;  goldfields,  dis- 
covery, [41 11.  Swaziland,  settlement 
of,  [408T.  Transvaal,  Beit,  A. ,  pine- 
sents  the  Frankenwald  estate,  26 ; 
Boers,  attitude  of  the,  [398] ;  confer- 
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ence.  [8981 ;  d«-putation  to  Sir  A. 
Lawley,  [8981 ;  British  Indians,  posi- 
tion of,  [408j-[406] ;  Chinese  labour 
question,  [89d]-[897],  3,  6 ;  views  on, 
P94]  ;  ordinance,  j;396]-[397],  12 ; 
protests  against,  [397] ;  srnval  of  the 
first,  [401]  ;  result,  [4061 ;  exports, 
[406]  ;  financial  position,  [398] :  Fran- 
kenwald estate  presenteii  to  tne,  26 ; 
Intercolonial  Council,  [400],  [4071; 
Rruger,  P.,  his  interment,  [408],  84 ; 
Lawley,  Sir  A.,  deputation  of  Boers, 
[398],  13  ;  his  speech,  [399] ;  Lyttelton, 
A.,  on  the  British  Indians,  [406] ; 
Milner,  Lord,  on  the  financial  position, 
[393] ;  on  the  importation  of  Chinese 
labour.  [3931;  at  the  Intercolonial 
Council,  [400]  ;  rumours  of  his  retire- 
ment, [4i02] ;  plague,  outbreak  of, 
[397] ;  railway  construction,  [407] ; 
estimates,  [400] ;  representative  gov- 
ernment, agitation  for,  [401] ;  white 
labour,  employment  of.  407 

WEST— Angola, [425].  Cambboons, 

[428].  Congo  Frbb  Statb,  adminis- 
tration, [4231  ;  commission  of  investi- 
gation, ]l425j  ;  Casement,  Mr.,  his 
report,  [^1 ;  Cromer,  Lord,  on,  [4231 ; 
trade,  [425].  Congo,  Fbbnch,  [423]. 
Dahomby,  Cotonou,  seat  of  Govern- 
ment transferred  to,  [421] ;  trade, 
[421J.  Frbnoh  Wbst  Africa,  Con- 
cessions of  territory  by  England, 
t420] ;  Roum^,  M.,  Governor-General, 
421].  Sbnbgal,  trade,  [4211.  Gbr- 
MAN  Sooth-Wbst  Africa,  Hereros, 
rismg,  [425]  ;  population,  [426]  ; 
trade,  [426].  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
[422].  GuiNBA,  trade,  [421].  Ivory 
Ck)A8T,  trade,  [422].  Lagos,  [4221. 
NiGBRiA,  NoRTHBRN,  Lugard,  nlr  F\, 
his   report,  [422] ;   Ogodo,  captured, 

[422].  NiGBRiA,  SOUTHBRN,  [4221. 
FORTUGUBSB  WbST  AFRICA,  [428]. 
SiBRRB     LBONB,     [423].        TOGOLAND, 

Albbrt  Hall,  meeting  against  the  Licensing 
BUI,  13 

Aldgatb,  discovery  of  a  Roman  amphora 
at,  26 

Albxandra,  Queen,  at  Chatsworth,  1 ;  at 
the  Bible  Society  thanksgiving  service, 
6 ;  her  visit  to  Ireland,  [242],  10 ;  at 
Wellington  College,  15  ;  presents  cer- 
tificates to  nurses,  SX) 
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Ambassadors,  appointment  of,  Bertie,  Sir 
F.,  22 ;  Bgerton,  Right  Hon.  Sir  &, 
24 ;  Hardinge,  Hon.  C,  6 ;  Nicolaon, 
Sir  A.,  24 

AMERICA.— Ficit?  Canada,  Mexico,  New- 
foundland, United  States,  West  Indies 

CENTRAL.  —  Costa    Rica,   [4581. 

Gdatbmala,  [458].  Honduras,  [458]; 
Escott,  B.  B.  S.,  appointed  (Governor, 
8.  Nicaragua,  [458].  Panama,  Re- 
public of,  [458].    Salvador,  [458] 

SOUTH.— Argkntina,  Budget,  [468]; 

Qnintana,  Senor  M.,  elected  President, 
[4631 ;  trade,  [463]  ;  warshipe,  sale  of, 
[463].  Brazil,  Bulho^,  Dr.  L.,  his 
report  on  the  finance,  [462]  ;  Connani 
region,  [462]  ;  revolution,  J462]  ; 
finance,  report  on, 
boundary  question  witl., 
reorganisation,  [463] ; 
state  of  siege,  r462Y;  trade,  [4621 
Obili,  trade,  [464].  Columbia,  [458j. 
Ecuador,  [458].     Ouiana,  Britesh, 


gold,  output  of,  [4591 


I;  of,  [459] ;  Guiana-Brazi] 

frontier,  award,  ^4591 :  Hodgson,  Sii 

r,  [460],  i9 :  sugar  Indus- 


Brazil 
Sir 
F.,  (Governor,  [460],  19 :  sugar  indus- 
try, [4581.  GuLkNA,  DuTOH,  [458]. 
Guiana,  French,  [458].  Paraguay, 
trade,  [4651.  Pbru,  boundary  ques- 
tion with  Brazil,  [464] ;  Pardo,  SeSor 
J.,  elected  President,  [4641 ;  railway 
schemes,  [4641 ;  trade,  [4641.  Uru- 
guay, revolution,  [465]  ;  trade,  [465]. 
ViNBZUBLA,  [461] 
Ardkrson,  Sir  J.,  appointed  Governor  of 

the  Straits  Settlement,  3 
AnglO'Frbnoh  agreement,  see  note  p.  zii, 
.      [991  [256],  [2651  [455],  8 
Anglo-Gxrman  Arbitration  Treatv,  [150] 
Anglo-Rubsian  Convention,  [22lf 
Anstruthbr,  Sir  R.,  appointed    on  the 
Scottish  Churches  Commission,  [238], 
34 
Armt,  Council,  numbers  of  the,  [17],  4  ; 
manoeuvres,  result,  p02]  ;    OTder,  a 
special,  28  ;  reform,  [229] 
ART.— Retrospect  of  :— 
Burlington  House,  winter  exhibition,  93 
Chantrbt  Fund,  92 
International  Society,  93 
National  Gallery,  acquisitions,  94 
Nbw  Gallery,  93 
RoTAL  Academy,  92 
Sales,  95 
ASIA. —  Vide    Afghanistan,    Baluchistan, 
China,    Hong  -  Kong,    India,    Japan, 
Korea,  North- West  Frontier,   Persia, 
Siam,  Thibet 
"  Atlantic  Rate  War,"  [249] 
AUSTRALASIA.— Kkfe  Fiji,  New  South 
Wales,     New     Zealand,     Polynesia, 
Queensland,  Tasmania,  Victoria 
AUSTRALIA.— Arbitration  BiU,  [466], 
[469].  Budget,  [470].    Chamberlain, 
J.,  invitation  to,  [2],  [4721    Dalgbtt, 
selected  for  the  capital,  [469].  Defence, 
new  scheme  of,  [4/0].    Drought,  result 
of   the,    [465].      ELECTION,    general, 
[466].    Finn,  Brigadier-Gen.,  Inspec- 
tor-General of  the  Federal  Forces,  [4711. 
Fiscal  question,  [472]  ;  views  on,  [4721. 
Labour   party,    development,   [466]. 
Legislative  measures,  [467].      Mails, 


AUSTRALIA.  corUinueeL 


conveyance  of,  [471].  Ministries,  the 
new,  [4671  [i6S],  Navioatioii  Mil, 
[468].      Nonhcote,    Lord,    Govomofr- 


General,     opens     Parliament,    [466]. 

Parliament  opened,  [46(51.     Sba  Car- 

of  Goods  Act,  [4701.      Trade, 

"  White  Australia  "  policy, 

inff  of,  [471] 

SOUTH.— Barclat-McPhbrbok.  ex- 
ploration, [4761  Jenkins  Ministry, 
reconstructed,  [475].  Rainfall,  2S. 
TRonoAL  Products  Act,  Northern 
Territory,  [476] 

WESTERN.— AUEN  labour,  increase 

of,  [478].  Dagush,  II.,  his  Labour 
Cabinet,  [477].  Gold,  yield  of,  [478]. 
Trans-continental  Railway  Sonrev 
Bill,  [478]  ' 

AUSTRIA  -  HfUNGARY.  —  CzBCHS  and 
Germans,  antagonism  between,  [2961 
DiBTs,  provincial,  obstruction  in.  [296J. 
Election,  Hungarian,  [295].  Estunates, 
Army,  [2971 ;  Navy,  [297].  Foruon 
policy,  [299].  Frederick,  Aichdoke 
of,  in  London,  14 ;  at  Aldershot,  14. 
Galicia,  Diet  of,  [296].  Gautsch. 
Baron,  Prime  Minister,  [297].  Goln- 
chowski.  Count,  on  foreim  affairs, 
[299].  InnsrrOok,  riot  at,  [^71.  Irre- 
dentist movement,  [300].  Itafy,  com- 
mercial treaty  with,  [3011  K^rbkb. 
'^ -^97]. 


Dr.,  his  resignation,   [29i  _  

Daniel,"  [294].  Parliambnt  reas- 
sembled, {2dd>]  ;  scene  in,  [2951.  Rail- 
ways, strike  of  the  employes,  [298]. 
Recruits  Billj[298].  Reichsrath,  ob- 
struction  in,  [296] ;  a(^oamed,  [296]  ; 
opened,  [297].  Spaun,  Admiral  Baron 
von,  on  the  state  of  the  Navy,  [298] ; 
appointed  on  the  North  Sea  tribunal, 
34.  TiszA,  Ck)uut,  his  motion  a^^nst 
obstruction,  [292] 
AiTTOMOBiLB  Club,  Ladies',  firs',  meet,  14 

Balfour,  A.  J.,  his  attack  of  influenza,  3  - 
at  the  British  Association,  [200],  22  ; 
his  letter  on  the  unemployed,  [224],  32  ; 
speech  on  Colonies  and  Imperial  de- 
fence, [2271 

BALUCHISTAN.  —  QUETTA,  Durbar  at, 
[356].  Rams  AT,  Major,  appointed 
Actiug-Ageut,  [3561  Yatb,  Colonel, 
his  retirement,  [356] 

Banoroft,  Lady,  opens  the  new  Scala 
Theatre,  34 

Bank  of  England,  rate  lowered,  9  ;  meeting 
of  the  proprietors,  25 

Basingstokb  Canal,  offered  for  sale,  29 

Beaumont,  Vice- Admiral  Sir  L.,  appointed 
on  the  North  Sea  Commission,  33 

Bbck,  a.,  iuQuiry  into  the  case  of,  [223],  24 

Beit,  Mr.,  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
Briti.sh  South  Africa  Company,  27 

BELGIUM,— Congo  Free  State  question, 
[328].      Constitutional  revision,    new 

Elan  for,  [326].      Elections,    [3261 
iiBERAL    party,    co-operation,    [325]. 
Military  question,  [327] 

King  Leopold  of,  his  letter  to   the 

Minister  for  War,  [327] 
Bbnn,   J.   W.,   elected  Chairman   of  the 
London  County  Council,  6 
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BiBLB,  sale  of  a,  SO 

BiBLB  Society,  British  and  Foreign,  cen- 
tenary service,  6  ;  meeting,  11 

Bills.    See  Parliament 

Birmingham,  new  scheme  of  water  supply 
for,  inaugurated,  20 

BiSLBT  Rifle  Association,  matches,  18 ; 
prizes,  19 

Boat  races.    See  Sports 

BoNAPARTB,  Princess  Mathilde,her  death,  1 

Booth,  "General,"  received  by  the  King,  15 

BoTLB,  Sir  C,  appointed  Governor  of 
Mauritius,  7,  19 

British  Association,  meeting  at  Cambridge, 
[200],  22 

Empire     League,     Earl     of     Derby 

elected  President,  11 

Museum,  gift  of  books  to   the,   4 ; 

acquires  the  manuscript  of  Keats' 
"  Hyperion,"  27 ;  gift  from  the  King  of 
Porti^,  33 

— —  South  Africa  Company,  meeting  of 
the,  27 

Brook,  E.,  amount  of  duty  charged  on  the 
estate  of,  5 

BoDGBT.    See  Parliament 

BULGARIA. — PsTROPF.Gen. ,  on  the  perse- 
cutions b^  the  Turks,  [3211.  Rbfqobbs, 
repatriation  of,  [322].  Turkbt,  rela- 
tions  with,  [3201 ;  convention.  [3211 

Byb-elbotions,  [9],  [1451  [157],  [192], 
[208],  [216],  [219].    See  Blbotions. 


f: 


Cambridob,  Duke  of,  death,  funeral,  7; 
biography,  116 ;  sale  of  art  collec- 
tions, 14 

Cambridob  University  Mathematical  Tri- 
pos list  issued,  15 

CANADA.— British  garrisons,  withdrawal 
of,  [4531.  Budget,  [445].  Dbpbngb, 
Iraperial,  views  on,  [458].  Dundonald, 
Lord,  his  appointment  cancelled,  [4501, 
14.  Elbotion,  general,  result,  [451], 
29.  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
Company  Bill,  [444]  ;  opposition  to  the 
scheme,  [444].  Grey,  Earl,  appointed 
Governor-General,  [4541,  23  ;  at  Otta- 
wa, 33.  Immigration,  [454].  Lauribr, 
Sir  W.,  on  inter-imperial  preference, 
"4471.  Manitoba,  yield  of  crops, 
^454].  Militia  law,  [4481 ;  expendi- 
ture, [449];  council,  [449].  Minto, 
Lord,  demonstration  on  his  departure, 
[4531.  North- Wbst,  yield  of  crops, 
[4541.  Paoifio  Railway  Company, 
earmugs,  [4541.  Rbvbnub,  [445]. 
Tariff,  [447]  ;  the  "dumping 
clause,"  [447].  Trade,  preferential, 
[446].    Yukon  gold,  value  of,  [454] 

Carnbgib,  a.,  re-elected  Lord  Rector  of 
St.  Andrew's  University,  29 

Cbntbnart,  celebration  of,  Cobden,  [137] 

Chamberlain,  Arthur,  opposition  to  his 
re-election  to  the  vice-cnairmanship,  1 

Chambbrlain,  J.,  invitation  to  Australia, 
[2] ;  his  correspondence  with  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  on  the  fiscal  question, 
[3]-[51  ;  his  Tariff  Commission,  [6] ; 
speecnes  on  the  fiscal  question,  [6] ;  at 
tne  meeting  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
2 ;  on  the  work  of  prevention  of  tropical 
diseases,  17 ;  entertained  by  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  18 ;  elected 


Chambbblain,  J.,  corUinued, 

{resident  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Coun- 
cil, [165],  19  :  his  correspondence  with 
Lord  Rosebery,  [189],  [204] 

Channel,  attempts  to  swim  across,  22.  24 

Chantrbt  Bequest,  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on,  [149] 

CHINA.— Chou  Fu,  Acting-Viceroy  at 
Nanking,  [390].  Coolies,  emigration  of, 
[890].  Emprbss  Dowager,  celebration 
of  her  birthday,  [889].  Indo-China, 
Frbnch,  coal  mines,  [892];  railway 
construction,  [892] ;  rice  crop,  [3921. 
Kiao-Chou  (German),  coal,  output  of, 
[891]  ;  railway,  completion,  [391]  ; 
trade,  [391].  Land-tax,  [390].  Nbu- 
tralitt,  attitude  of,  [3S8].  Noel, 
Vice- Admiral  Sir  G.  W.,  in  command 
of  the  British  squadron,  [391].  Ports, 
opening  of,  [390].  Railways,  construc- 
tion, [389].  Tradb,  [3891.  Vbrhabobn, 
Bishop,  murdered,  [390].  Wbi-ha  - 
WBi  (British),  administration,  [392]; 
British  fleet,  withdrawal  of,  l^; 
port  foreign,  recognised  as,  [392] 

Chinbsb  labour  question,  views  on,  [42], 

t821  ;  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park, 
90] 

Choatb,  Mr.,  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  Edinburgh,  7 

Christian,  Princess,  memorial  to  her  son, 
5 

Christib's,  sales  at,  5,  6.  7,  9,  11,  18.  14, 
82,38 

Cinqub  Ports,  Lord  Warden  of  the,  in- 
staUed,  17 

Civil  Ust  pensions,  16 

Classical  Association,  meeting  at  Oxford, 
14 

COBDXN  centenary,  celebration  of  the,  14 

Colonial  conference,  proposal  of  a,  [189], 
[2061,  [207],  [208],  [2261,  [227] 

COOTBRBNcfis  and  CONGRESSES. — 
Boers,  I^toria,  13.  Bombay,  34. 
Caxton  Hall.  Westminster,  [97].  Co- 
operative, Stratford.  12,  13  ;  at 
West  Ham,  [135].  Cotton,  at  Zurich, 
13.  Education,  at  Leeds,  [201]. 
Guardians,  Boards  of,  27.  Liberal 
Unionist  Council,  [I^«  IJandrindo<l 
Wells,  [981.  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, [224].  Miners,  [102].  Nation- 
al Convention,  Cardiffj;203].  National 
Liberal  Federation,  [125].  National 
Union  of  Conservative  and  Constitu- 
tional Associations,  [2141.  Pan-Celtic. 
Carnarvon,  28.  Salvation  Army,  16. 
■  Teachers,  National  Federation  of  As- 
sistant, [981, 25.  Telephone  Company, 
12.  Trade  Union,  Leeds,  [201].  Turk- 
ish administration  reform, Westminster 
Palace  Hotel.  [2331 17.  Unemployed, 
[209].  Women's  Free  Trade  Unionist 
Association,  [129].  Zemstvos,  presi- 
dents of,  81 

Connaught,  Duke  of,  Inspector-General  of 
the  Forces,  11 ;  thrown  out  of  a  motor- 
car, 27 

Cotton  trade,  )^] 

County  Council,  London,  triennial  election, 
[64],  6 ;  chairman  elected,  6 ;  cost  of 
nousing  schemes.  8:  Education  Com- 
mittee, new  schouurship  scheme,  [284] 
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GRBTE.— Gkobob,  Prince,  ohanoter  of  his 
adminirtration,  1825]^^  Greece,  pro- 
posed union  witn,  [825] 

Cbiokbt.    See  Sports 

Criminal  case,  Wright,  W.,  [17],  8 

Cbos,  H.  Du,  ascends  Snowdon  in  a  motor- 
car, 13 

CuRSON,  Ladv,  her  illness,  81 

CURXON,  Lord,  his  return  to  England,  10; 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  12 ;  installea 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinaue  Ports,  17  ; 
receives  the  freedom  of  the  City  of 
London,  [1(19].  20 ;  at  the  Guildhall, 
ri69].  20;  re-appointed  Viceroy  of 
India,  21 ;  return,  81 

Davidson,  W.  B.,  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Seychelles,  8 

DEMONSTRATIONS.— Albert  Hall,[186]; 
Glasgow,  [282],  [289];  Hyde  Park, 
m\  [122],  rim  [201] ;  Leeds,  [188]  ; 
Midhurst,  [187j ;  Trafalgar  Square, 
r283f 

DENMARK.— Administration  of  Justice, 
Reform  of.  Bill,  [3451.  Budokt,  [3431, 
3451  Corporal  Punishment  Bill, 
|844'.  LiQISLATiyi  measures,  [343]- 
'345' .  Madsbn,  Gen.,  his  resignation, 
'345].  Small  Holdings  Act,  [343]. 
^Ute  Loan  Fund,  [3481 

King  Christian  of,  celebration  of  his 

birthday,  8 

Dbputationb  received  by,  Balfour,  A.  J. 
[224],  [2261, 28,  83 ;  Campbell-Banner 
man.  Sir  H.,  [225] ;  Canterbury,  Arch 
bishop  of,  19 ;  Chamberlain,  A.,  [102], 
4;  Long,  W.,  [188];  Po«tm^ster 
General,  29 

Lbrby,  Earl  of,  elected  President  of  the 
British  Empire  League,  11 

Dbvonshirb,  Duke  of,  his  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  fiscal 
question,  [3]-[5] ;  resignation,  [51] ; 
resigns  Presidency  of  the  Biitish  Em- 
pire League,  11  ;  elected  President  of 
the  Unionist  Free  Trade  Club,  32 

IHscoven/f  Antarctic  Exploration  ship,  at 
Lyttelton,  8  ;  results  of  the  expedition, 
8,  78 ;  at  Portsmouth,  24 ;  officers  and 
crew  entertained,  25 

DoooBR  Bank  incident.    See  North  Sea 

Donaldson,  Rev.  S.  H.,  appointed  Master 
of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  9 

Dovbr,  Sunday  trams,  decision  against,  25 

DRAMA,  The.— Adelphi,  98  ;  Apollo,  98  ; 
Criterion,  98  ;  Duke  of  York's,  98 ; 
Haymarket,  96  ;  His  Majesty's  Theatre, 
96 ;  Imperial,  97 ;  St.  James's,  96  ; 
Musical  Comedies,  99 ;  Vaudeville, 
97  ;  Wyndham's,  97 

Drbsdbn,  E.,  his  charitable  bequests,  3 

Dundonald,  Lord,  his  appointment  in 
C^anada  cancelled,  14 

ECCLESIASTICAL.— Athanaslan  Creed, 
proposed  modification  of,  11 ;  decision 
on  the,  17.  Bardslbt,  Dr.,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  his  death,  24.  Bible  Society, 
centenary  meeting,  11.  Birmingham, 
Bishopric  of,  endowment,  22,  31. 
Cantbrburt,  Archbishop  of,  on  the 
Education  Act,  [11] ;  at  the  Temper- 
ance Society,  [122] ;  at  the  jubilee  of 


ECCLESIASTICAL,  continued. 

the  Toung  Men's  Chriatiaii  AModa- 
tion,  10  ;  on  the  Athanaaian  Oreed,  19 ; 
leaves  for  the  United  States,  22;  at 
Montreal,    28;    at  Toronto,    2i;  at 
Washington,  26.    Church  Congress  at 
Liverpool,  26.     Church   of   Rngl^iwi 
Temperance  Society,  [1221     Collins, 
B*v.  Professor,  consecratea  Bishopof 
Gibraltar,  8.     DiQOUi,  Ven.  J.  W., 
appointed    Bishop    of    Carlisle,    88. 
Diocesan  Education  Society,  meeting  at 
Canterbury,  11.    Disorders,  eccJeSss- 
tical,  commission  of  inquiry,  VLOS\  9. 
Frbbr,  Canon,  endows  the  Bishopric 
of  Birmingham,  22.    Oobx,  Rer.  C, 
appointed    Bishop    of    Birmingham, 
83.     Hbrbford  Cathedral,  the  new 
west  front  dedicated,   7.      Hoakyns, 
Rt.   Rev.   Dr.,   appointed   Biahop   of 
Southwell,  25.     Lbtbn  and  MelTille, 
Earl  of,  re-appointed  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner to  the  General  AssemhlT,  6. 
Liverpool  Cathedral,  first  stone  laid, 
20 ;  London,  Bishop  of,  publication  of 
his  income  and  expenditure,  34.     Pb- 
RBIRA,  Rev.  H.  H.,  Suffragan  Kshop 
of  Croydon,  8.      "  RBPRBSEirTATiTB 
Church  Council,"  first  meeting,  [1581 
Ridding,   Dr.,   Bishop   of  Southwell, 
resigns    his    See,     21  ;      death,     23L 
Uganda,  new  Cathedral  consecrated, 
22.      Wblsh,  Rev.  J.   F.,  appointed 
Bishop  of  Trinidad,  20.      We^leyan 
Missionary  Society,  annual   meeting, 
10.     Worcester,  Bishop  of,  his  letter 
to  the   Times  on  the  Chinese  labour 
question,  [42].     Tbatman-Bioob,  Rt 
Rev.  H.,  appointed  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, 38 

Eddinoton,  a,  S.,  senior  wrangler,  15 

Education  rate,  decision  on  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the,  25 

EDWARD  VIL,  King,  his  visit  to  Chats- 
worth,  1 ;  opens  Parliament,  8 ;  at 
Kinghtown,  [242],  10 ;  at  Ijeopards- 
town  races,  10  ;  Kilkenny  Castle,  10  ; 
Waterford,  10 ;  Lismore  Ca>tle,  10 ; 
conclusion  of  his  visit,  11  ;  receives 
"  General"  Booth,  15  ;  at  Wellington 
College,  15 ;  leaves  for  Kiel,  [150], 
15  ;  arrival,  16  ;  dines  with  the  Yacht 
Club,  16  ;  at  Hamburg,  16  ;  dines  witii 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  17  ;  with  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  17  ;  inaugur- 
ates the  new  "  King's  **  dock  at  Swan- 
sea, 20 ;  at  Rhayader,  20 ;  result  of 
his  visit  to  Marienbad,  23  ;  arrival  in 
I/ondon,  23 

EGYPT.— ANOLO-French  Agreenient,[411  - 
[413].  BEBBBR-Suakin  Railway,  [414' . 
Crombr,  Lord,  his  report,  [418. 
Education,  [414].  Financb,  [413. 
Population,  [414].  Soudan,  public 
works  scheme,  [415]  ;  revenue,  [414] ; 
slave  traffic,  [415] 

Elections.— St.  Albans,  [41]  ;  Ashburton, 
[9],  2;  Ayr  Burghs,  [18],  [239],  8; 
Birmingham,  5  ;  Chertsey,  [158],  18 ; 
Cork,  [2401  22  ;  Devonport,  X145i  16; 
Dorset,  [83],  7  ;  Dublin,  7  ;  Gateshead, 
riO],  2 ;  Herts,  4  ;  Horsham.  [219],  30 ; 
Lanark,  [192],  [239],  21 ;  London,  4; 


lOM.]  IN] 

BLIcmOira,  contiiuitd. 

Market  Hurborough,  [145],  16 ;  Uon- 
moathahlre,  [2161;  HonnMitoB,  S; 
Norwich,  [10],  2 ;  O-wertrj,  [178], 
20  ;  Readiug,  [192],  21  ;  KanBQ<]>l«. 
[83],  6  ;  Soworty,  [1671,  17  ;  Thuitt, 
[208],  27  ;  Wight.  Isle  of,  [98],  8 

muQicipal,  [■flfl],  29 

Eloin.  EhfI  or,  appcilnte.l  od  the  Seottiib 
CbnTchBs  uommtaion,  [',08],  34 

BuoT,  Blr  Cb&rlei,  fala  rarignatlon,  [116] 

EHFIIti  Da;,  obMrvanceaf,  12 

Ehoikibbs,  iDBtJtDtlDii  of  Cifll,  m«mbera 
Tialt  Amsriea,  2i 

EsooTT,  E.  B.  S.,  appointed  Governor  of 
Brittah  HoDdnrae,  8 

Bimeralda  and  ChaeaotKO,  ula  of,  II 

EsTiHAns.    Sea  PwliuDsat 

Field  Quds,  order  for,  [230},  84 

"IJI.— CorroB   indiu^,        *    ' 

Thurh,  E.  F.  im,  Qoi 

FiNAHCI,  [24B] 

FlRES—AALSBtJltD.  2 
Aldoate,  L.  SDd  N.  W.  R.  goods  dsp6t, 

10 
EKOOBGIOn  ateanier,  IG 
Knepf  Caatle,  2 

St.  Nathahibl's  Charah,  UTerpool,  4 
Ottawa,  Oorsfnment  Hoom,  8 
ToBW  Library,  8 
FiBTH,  Dr.  C.  B.,  appcrinted  Regliu  Pro- 
feaaoT  of  Modera  Hlrtorr  at  Oxford, 
It 
PboaL  Blue-book,  laaae  of  a  new,  [233] 
FlHBBR,  Admiral  Blr   Jobii,  Senior  Naval 

Lord  of  the  Admlrslt;,  IG 
Too  in  lAadon,  34 
Football.    See  Sports 
Foundation  stoDca  laid,   Dablln,   Bojal 
CallsgaofScience,  [2421, 10;  Urerpool 
Cathedral,  20 
PRANCE.— Ahbahsador  to   Vatican,  re- 
called,     [2G7],      13 ;      Andr^,      Oen. , 
attaoka   on,  [2621  [264] ;  reilgDatioD, 

i264].  Anslo-Franch  Agreement, 
2aej,  [265],  S.  Army  adminietratlon, 
262]  ;  avnem  of  rleUtion  In  the,  [262]- 
S!64l.  BbbtbaDX,  M.,  War  Minister, 
2641.  BrlsBon,  M.,  eleotad  Prwldent 
of  the  Chamber,  [251),  Bndget  J26G1 
Chaubbh  reaeaembted,  [267].  "^ — '- 
and  State,  qnestion  of  '^ 
[260],  [266].  Combes,  n.,  n  auibiks, 
24.  <.'oiignigBtionist  Education,  Bili 
for  the  auppreeaion,  [254],  p691. 
TtKiMOB,  AbM,  his  expnlsloa,  [251]. 
Doctors,  their  visita  to  Ixindon,  27  ; 
entertained  by  Sir  W.  Broadbent. 
27.     " 

Admiral,  appointed  on  the  North  Sea 
Commisaion,  34.  Juga  lU  Paix, 
eitension  of  the  powera,  [252].  Jnstice, 
eipenxea  of,  [257] ;  commiulon  of 
inoniry,  [258].  LOUBBI,  Proeident, 
his  vbit  to  Bonte,  [266],  [268],  9. 
Mahchard,  CoL,  bis  rsstgiutiDn, 
[257].  MaraeiUes,  strike,  [2601  ""i- 
tory  Service,  Bill  for  redncing,  [259]. 
Municipal  Ooancila,  result  of  the 
elections,  [257].  Naval  adminis- 
tration, attacks  on,  [2&G]  ;  inquiry  into, 


FRANCE.  wiKinwrf. 


EL  PAKUAMBm  opened,  [251]^ 
1;  adjourned,  [25G1  RADlcAUand 
alists,  dissendons  between,  [363]. 
Railway  systems,  proposed  repurcluMi 
bytheStal«,r3521  Religions  symbok, 
removal  of,  [2661.  Sboondaht  Bdn- 
cation  Bill,  1253].  Syveton,  M.,  his 
sHolt     on     General     AndrJ.    [264]; 


QEBHANY.— AraiCA.  E«t.  raUway  in, 
[286].  Army  Bill,  [277].  BOWw, 
Connt.  on  the  policy  of  the  Oovsm- 
mont,  [^4]  ;  on  an  Anglo-Oerman  war, 
[282]  ;  on  the  Socialists,  [2881.  Canal 
Bill,  [2761  Education,  denomina- 
tional, [27G}.  Einem.  Q«n.  on  the 
two  years'  service  system,  [278].  Eng- 
land, relations  with,  [391] ;  arbitiaUan 

agrsement  aigned.  [2911.      Est' 

Army.    [276] ;    Eitraordinary 
Imperial  [280];  Navj.  [279].  Fl 


P77] ; 


^^  foreign  relations, 
HtBiBOtj  rleina  of,  in  ouuuu-Tigsi. 
Africa,  [2851.  Jmorra,  law  against. 
p76].  Kuo-Chau.  estimates  for.  [287]. 
Kiel,  British  warships  at,  crews 
entertained,  16.  LiFPB  ■  DBIMOLD, 
Priacipalitv  of,  question  of  succea- 
■ion  to  the  Regency  of,  J^Si-G). 
MiCKLBHBOBO  -  Schwnin.  Dnchess 
Ceoilia  of,  her  betrothal,  [282],  Navy 
I«agne  Congress  at  Dresden,  [279]. 
Prossun  diet.  ™nedJ274],    RubbIa, 

tnaty  with,  ['^].^AXONI,  Kiae  of, 
his  death,  f&G],  28.  BocialiatL  Con- 
gress at  Bremen,  [2831  Soidien, 
m-treatment  of,  [276].  Steamen, 
eeiiure  of,  [290] 

Crown  Prince  of,  his  betrothal.  [282] 

Emperor   William,    entertaina    King 

Edward  Vll.,  16 

GOBBB,    E.,    appointed    librarian    of   the 

House  of  Iiords,  4 
ORE  Be  B.  — Fin  ANOi  AL  Comm  isslon.  report, 

[324].     HiNisTRT.  resignation,  [324] ; 

the  new.  [324].      Tbbotokib,   M.,  on 

the  financial  and  military  policy,  [323] 
GbBt.    Earl,    appointed  Governor-General 


of  C 


L,'& 


the  Bahama  Islaads,  9 
OURMBY,  Rev.  H.  P.,  killed  by  a  hll.  22 

Hakfstead  Heath,  addition  to.  24 
Haboourt,  Sir  W..  his  retirement,  [63], 

6  ;  "The  Leader  and  Bis  Lead,"  [77]; 

his  de«th^206].  26  ;  biography,  147  ; 

funeral,  27  ;  memonal  service.  27 
HATB8,   Captain   M.   H,.   his   attempt   to 

break  in  labraa  to  bamess,  6 
HIALTH.  Royal  Institute  of  Public,  banqnat 

given  by,  17 
HiHBiNo.    a.,   his    oontribution    to   the 

Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  21 
HtTBHAJi,  to  Belfast,  new  Midland  route 

opened,  23 
HlOKS-BlAOH,  Sir  M.,  his  retirementjPm, 

S  ;  speech  on  Imperial  defeuco,  [226-7] 
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Hodgson,  Sir  F.,  appointed  Ctovernor  of 
British  Guiana,  19 

HOMBRTON,  destruction  of  pirated  music,  1 

HONG-KONG.— Nathan,  Sir  M.,  Gover- 
nor,  [3911  Plaoob,  [391].  Popula- 
tion, [391].  Revknub,  [3911  Shipping, 
[891] 

Horse  Races.    See  Sports 

Hospital  Fund,  Kii^  Edward's,  meeting 
of  the,  6 

Sunday  Fund,  Metropolitan  council 

of  the,  meeting.  21 

Hudson,  R.,  killed  by  a  fall  on  Snowdon,  25 

Hull  fishing  fleet,  attack  of  the  Baltic 
fleet,  28 ;  inquest,  29.   See  North  Sea 

Imperial  Federation  (Defence)  Committee, 
deputation  organised  by,  [226-7],  33 

INDIA.— Amfthill,  Lord,  assumes  the 
Vice-royalty,  10 ;  his  report  on  the 
rains,  25.  Army  Services,  [363]. 
Bakbr,  Mr.,  appointed  Financial 
Heml>er  of  Council,  [365].  Banks, 
Presidency,  [3621  Baroda,  Gaikwar 
of,  on  the  abolition  of  caste,  34. 
Budget,  Estimates,  [3601  Burmah, 
[369].  Capital  Account,  [361].  Coin- 
age, [362].  Currency  notes,  [362]. 
Curzon,  Lord,  re-appointed  Viceroy, 
21.  Economic  Prepress,  [364].  Es- 
timates, revised,  [3591  Expenditure, 
[3611  Famine,  [366].  Finance, 
[358].       Fiscal    Question,    views    on 


thi 


e,  [331  Law,  Sir  E.,  his  resigna- 
tion, [365].  Natiyb  Statbs,  [369]. 
North-West  Frontier,  Administration 
Report,  [857] ;  Curzon,  Ixmi,  review 
of  his  frontier  policy,  [357].  Tochi 
Valley,  Settlement  of  the,  [8581. 
PiJiouE,  [366].  Public  Works,  [3631 
Revenue,  [3611  Sugar  Duties,  [362j. 
Takipto,  Foreign.  [362].  Taxation, 
Remission  of,  [368j  Trade,  [364]. 
UNnrsRSiTiES  Act,  [367H369] 

Insane,  number  of,  in  England  and  Wales, 
24 

IRELAND.— Catholic  Association,  action 
of  the,  [241].  DUNR4VEN,  Lord,  on 
the  e<lucation  question,  [240].  Hutch- 
inson, Mr.,  elected  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  3.  King  and  Queen,  their 
visit,  [242],  10 ;  conclusion,  11.  La- 
bourers Acts,  Bill  amending,  [240]. 
Land  Act,  the  new,  [240].  Limerick, 
Anti -Jewish  riots,  f241].  Ljrnch,  A., 
released,  [244].  Population,  [2441 
Reform  Association,  [2421-[244t,  25. 
Tariff  Reform  Association,  [244]. 
Trade,  [245].  Univbrsitt  question, 
[240].  Wtndham,  G.,  on  the  Reform 
Association,  [243] 

ITALY.— Bologna,  Congress  of  Socialists, 
[268].  Budget,  [2681  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  dissolved,  [2711;  elections, 
[272].  Ecclesiastical  policy,  debates 
on,  [268].  Elections,  general,  [2721. 
Ferri,  E.,  charges  against,  [26]. 
France,  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Holy  See,  [2691  Giolttti, 
Sgr.,  at  Hamburg,  [27 1  J.  Itauan- 
(}erman  Treaty  of  Commerce,  [272]. 
LouBET,  Pres.,  his  visit,  [2681,  11. 
Marcora,  Sgr.,  President  of  the  Cham* 


ITALY,  continued. 

ber  of  Deputies,  [272].  Nasi,  Sgr., 
case  of  jp67],  (^3j.  Paruamsnt,  the 
new,  [272].  Railway  employ^  de- 
mands, [2731  Renonalism,  recrades- 
cence  of,  [273].  Roma,  Osngreas  of 
Free  Thought  at,  [2711.  SunoN, 
opened,  [267].  Strike,  [2711.  Tdbih, 
Cfon^ress  at,  [2661  VATiCAif  and 
Quinnal,  relations  oetween,  RMO] 

Victor  Emmanuel,  King,  burth  of  a 

son,  [272],  25 

J  A  P  A  N.  ~  British  officers  navigate 
cruisers,  1.  Budget,  [385}.  Elec- 
tion. General,  [385].  Hirosb,  Oai- 
tain.  his  funeral,  [3851  Osaka, 
harbour  at,  opened,  [386j.  Otama, 
Marshal,  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief,  [385].  Russia,  war  with.  [311 
r3121[il5],  [374J-[384],  4,  10.  11.  iS 
21,  24,  28,  32,  38,  84.    Tradb.  [386] 

Joachim,  Dr.,  celebration  of  his  first 
appearance,   12 

Kelvin,  Lord,  elected  Chancellor  of  Glas- 
gow University.  8  ;  installed.  S2 

Kbppel.  Admiral  Sir  H.,  his  death,  2 

KiNNBAR,  Lord,  appointed  on  the  Scottish 
Churches  Commission,  [2881,  84 

Knoll YS,  Sir  C.  C,  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Leeward  Islands,   19 

KOREA.— Empress  Dowager  of,  her  death, 
[387].  Japan,  infiuence  of,  [886] ; 
treaty  with,  [3861   War  steamer  sunk. 


Kruger 


[387].    Trade,  [387] 

roER,  P.,  his  death,  19  ;  biography. 
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Land  and  property  sales,  result  of,  84 

Lawn  Tennis.    See  Sports 

Letts,  W.  M.,  ascends  Snowdon  in  a  motor- 
car, 14 

Liberal  Union  Club,  splits  oti  the  fiscal 
question,  17 

Liberal  Unionist  Council,  new  rules,  12 ; 
first  meetings  of  the  reconstituted.' 
[166] ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  elected  Presi- 
dent, 19 

Linnaean  Society,  gift  to,  15 

LITERATURE,  retrospect  of,  works  of  the 
season,  principal — 
AousTi,  P.  R..   '*  Giovanni  Costa."  51. 
Ainger,    Canon,    '*  The     Gospel     and 
Human    Life,"    67.      Alger,    J.     G., 
**  Napoleon's  British  Visitors  and  Cap- 
tives.''  69.      Armytage- Smith,     Mr., 
"John  of  Gaunt,"  41.     Austin,   A., 
"  The  Poet's  Diary,"  63.    **  Australia 
The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central,"  52 
Baddelet,    St    C,    *'Rome    and    Its 
Story,"   70.      Bain,    Dr.    Alexander, 
his   Autobiography,    50.      Barry,  Dr. 
W.,    "Newman"    43.      Benson,    A. 
C-  "Rossetti,'     41      Berenson,    B., 
"Drawings  of  the  Florentiae  Painters," 
36.     Besant,  Sir  W.,  "  London  in  the 
Time  of  the  Tudors,"  70.     Biddulph, 
Sir  R.,   "Lord  Card  well  at  the  War 
Office,"  44.     Birch,  G.  H.,  "  London- 
on-Thames   in    Bygone    Days,"     70. 
Buchan,   J.,    "The  African  Colony," 
62.     Budge,  Dr.   E.  W.,  "The  Gods 
of  the  Egyptians,"  64.     Bume-Jones, 
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LITERATURE,  continued. 

Ladyy    **The  Memorials  of   Edward 
Burue-Jones,"  46 

Cairo.  Dr.  E.,  "  Evolution  of  Theology 
in  the  Greek  Philosophers,"  66. 
'*  Cambridge  Modern  History,"  55. 
Canton,  W.,  "  A  History  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,"  69.  Car- 
lyle,  A.  J.,  "History  of  Medieval 
Political  Theory,"  55.  Cheyne,  Canon, 
**  The  Book  of  Psalms,"  65.  "  Church- 
goer, The  Diary  of  a,"  73.  Clements, 
E.  W..  *<  Handbookof  Modern  Japan," 
60.  ''  Coleridge,  Lord,  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence of,  49.  Collins,  C, 
**  Studies  in  Shakespeare,"  S9.  Colqu- 
houn,  A.,  "Greater  America,"  72. 
Colvilie,  Mrs.  A.,  "  Duchess  Sarah," 
42.  Corbett,  J.  S.,  "  England  in  the 
Mediterranean,"  57.  Cornish,  C.  J., 
"  Sir  WUliam  H.  Flower,"  44.  Court- 
hope,  Dr.,  '*  History  otEnglishPoetry," 
38.  Cowell,  G.,  "  Life  and  Letters  of 
Edward Cowoll," 45.  Cowen,T.,  "The 
Russo-Japanese  War,"  61.  Creighton, 
Mrs.,  "Life  and  Letters  of  Mandell 
Creighton,"  45.  Cunningham,  Dr.  W., 
"Growth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce  in  Modem  Times,"  68. 
Curtis.  F.,  "The  Republican  Party," 
72 

Davidson,  Dr.  A  B.,  "The Theology  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  65.  Davidson, 
J.,  "The  Testament  of  a  Prime  Min- 
ister,' '  64.  Davidson,  Miss,  "  Present- 
Day  Japan,"  60.  Dawson,  A.  J., 
"  Things^ Seen  in  Morocco,"  62.  Dew- 
hurst,  W.,  "Impressionist  Painting," 
37.  Douglas,  Sir  G.,  "  Life  of  Maior- 
G«neral  Wauchope,"  52.  Douglas, 
Sir  R  K.,  "Europe  and  the  Far 
East,"  60.  Drage,  G.,  "Russian 
Affairs,"  59.  Driver,  Canon,  "Book 
of  Genesis,  65.  Duff- Gordon,  L., 
"Rome  and  Its  Story,"  70 

Elton,  C.  J.,  "William  Shakespeare, 
His  Family  and  Friends,"  39 

Farbar,  R,,  "  The  Life  of  Dean  Farrar," 
44.  Fletcher,  C.  R.  L.,  "  Introductory 
History  of  England,"  54.  Forrest,  G. 
W.,  "  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny," 
58.  Fraser,  Prof.  C,  "  Biographia 
Philosophica,"  50.  Frere,  W.  H., 
"  English  Church  in  the  Reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,"  56 

Gardner,  E.,  "  Dukes  and  Poets  of 
Ferrara,"69.  Gamett,Dr.,  "English 
Literature,"  39.  Gaskoin^.  J.  B., 
"  Alcuin  :  His  Life  and  Work,"  41. 
Gasquet,  Abbot,  "  English  Monastic 
Life,"  55.  Gaussen, A.,  "Correspon- 
dence of  Sir  William  W.  Pepys," 
47.  Gibbons,  Major  A.  S.,  "Africa 
from  South  to  North,"  52.  Gillen,  F. 
J.,  "The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central 
Australia,"  52.  Gosse,  E.,  "  English 
Literature,"  39;  "Jeremy  Taylor," 
40.  Guiney,  L.  J.,  "  Hurrell  Fronde," 
51 

Haldanb,  R.  B.,  "The  Pathway  to 
Reality,"  66.  Hardy,  T.,  '^The 
Dynasts,"  63.  Hatch.  E.  F.  G.,  " Far 
Eastern  Impressions,'^  60.    Hawkins, 
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Sir  Henry,  Baron  Brampton,  Re- 
miniscences of,  49.  Hewlett,  M., 
"The  Road  in  Tuscany,"  71.  Hill, 
C,  "  Juniper HaU." 47.  Hir8t,F.  W., 
"  Adam  Smith,"  41.  Hogarth,  D.  G., 
"The  Penetration  of  Arabia,"  54. 
Hoffg,  E..  "  Quifitin  Hogg, ' '  51.  Hol- 
dlch.  Col.  Sir  T.,  "The  Countries  of 
the  King's  Award,"  54.  Holdsworth, 
W.  S. ,  "  History  of  EngUsh  Law,"  68. 
Hughes,  Mrs. .  "  Letters  and  Recollec- 
tions of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  48.  Hutch- 
ings,  W.  H.,  "  Life  and  Letters  of  the 
Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,"  51.  Hutton,  Mr., 
"  Letters  of  William  Stubbs,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,"  46 

"Japan  by  the  Japanese,"  61.  John- 
ston, J.  0.,  "  Life  of  H.  P.  Liddon,"  46. 
Johnston,  R.  M.,  "  Napoleonic  Empire 
in  South  Italy,"  58.  Joubert,  C, 
"  Russia  as  it  Really  Is,"  59.  Joyce, 
P.  W.,  "  Social  History  of  Ireland," 
57 

Kbr,  Prof.  W.  P.,  "The  Dark  Ages," 
38.  Knight,  E.  F.,  "South  Africa 
after  War,"  62.  Knight,  Prof., 
"  Retrospects,"  50.  Knowling,  Dr. 
R.  J.,   "  Epistle  of  St  James,"  65 

Lanq.  a.,  "  History  of  Scotland,"  57. 
Lee,  S.,  "Great  Englishmen  of  the 
Si  xteenth  Century, '  *  &.  Lee- Warner, 
Sir  W.,  "The  Life  of  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie,"  43.  Low,  S.,  "Govern- 
ance of  England,"  71.  Lyttelton,  Dr. 
A.,  "  Modern  Poets  of  Faith,  Doubt 
and  Paganism,"  66 

Marston,  B.,  "  After  Work,"  51.  Mau- 
rice, Gen.  Sir  J.  F.,  "  The  Diary  of 
Sir  John  Moore,"  47.  McCarthy,  J., 
"The  Story  of  an  Irishman,'"^  50. 
McCurdy,  G.,  "Leonardo  da  Vinci," 
37.  Merz,  Dr.  J.  T.,  "  History  of 
European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  67.  Metcalfe,  E.,  "Rosa- 
mond Dftvenport-Hill,"  51.  Millais, 
J.  G.,  "  The  Mammals  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,"  72.  Moore,  S.,  "The 
Centaur's  Booty,"  64  ;  "The  Rout  of 
the  Amazons,'  64.  Morel,  E.  D., 
"  King  Leopold's  Rule  in  Africa,"  62. 
Moulton,  Dr.  R.  G.,  "  Moral  System 
of  Shakespeare,"  39.  Murray,  Miss, 
"  History  of  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Relations  between  England 
and  Ireland,"  68 

Naasau,  Dr.,  "Fetichism  in  West 
Africa,"  53 

"Oakblbt,  The  Life  of  Sir  Herbert," 
51.  Okey,  T.,  "  Paris  and  Its  Story," 
71.     **Ormerod,  Eleanor,"  51 

Palmbb,  F.,  "With  Kuroki  in  Man- 
churia," 61.  Paul,  H.,  "  History  of 
Modem  England,"  58;  "Letters  of 
Lord  Acton  to  Mary  Gladstone,"  48. 
Peel,  Hon.  S.,  "  The  Binding  of  the 
Nile,"  52.  Pemberton,  T.  B.,  "Sir 
Charles  Wyndham,"  52.  Phillips,  S., 
"The  Sin  of  David,"  64.  Plnnkett, 
Sir  H.,  "  IreUnd  in  the  New  Century," 
71.  Prothero,  R.  E.,  "  The  Psalms  in 
Human  Life,"  65 

"Radziwill,  The  Princess  Catherine, 
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Her  RoooUectioiu,"  52.  Ricketts,  C. 
S.,  "The  Prado,'*  87.  Roberts,  W., 
"Romney,"  37.  Robinson,  Sir  J., 
"Fifty  Yeaw  of  Pieet  Street,"  51. 
Roby,  H.  J.,  "  Roman  Private  Law," 
68.  Rodd,  Sir  R,.  "Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,"  42 
SADfTaBURY,  Prof.,  "History  of  Criti- 
cism and  Literary  Taste  iu  Europe," 
88.  Sichel,  W.,  "Disraeli,"  43. 
Sidgwick,  H.,  "The  Development  of 
Boropeau  Polity,"  67.  Spencer,  B., 
"The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central 
Auiitralia,"  52.  "Spencer,  Herbert, 
UU  Autobiography,'^  49.  Stead,  A., 
''Japan  by  the  Japanese,"  61» 
Stepnen,  Sir  L.,  "  E^lish  Literature 
and  Society  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury," 39;  "Thomas  Hobbes,"  40. 
Stjry,  Dr.,  ''Campaign  with  Kuro- 
patkin,"  61.  Straffonl,  Countess  of, 
"  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  Henry 
Oreville,"  43.  Swinburne,  A.,  "A 
Channel  Passage,"  63 
TowNSHBND,  Mrs.,  "  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  the  Great  V^l  of  Cork,"  42.  Tre- 
velyau,  G.  M.,  "  England  Under  the 
Stuarts,"  56 
VambIiIRY,  Prof.,  "  Story  of  My  Strug- 
gles," 50 
Walimlb,  Sir  S.,  "  History  of  Twenty- 
five  Years,"  59.  Wanl,  T.  H., 
'*  Romney,"  37.  Ward,  W.,  "  Aubrey 
de  Vere,"  45.  Watson,  W.  P., 
"  Japan  :  Asp  •cti  and  Dcstmies,"  60. 
Weaie,  B.  L.  P.,  "Mmchuria  and 
Mttscovit-,"  59.  "  Westminster  Com- 
mentaries," 65.  Wheatiey,  H.  B., 
"The  Story  of  London,"  69.  Wil- 
cocks,  Gk)n.  Sir  J.,  "From  Kabul  to 
Kumassi,"  53.  Williamson,  Dr.  G., 
"George  Morland :  His  Life  and 
Works,"  37.  Wright,  T.,  "The  Life 
of  Edward  Fitzgerald, "  45 

London  Bridge,  wid^med  footwavs,  opened, 
8 

County    Council,    triennial   election, 

[64]  ;  result  of  elections,  6  ;  chairman 
elected,  6 ;  cost  ot  housing  schemes, 
8  ;  Education  Committee,  new  scholar- 
ship scheme,  [234] 

Lord  Mayor  of,  elected,  26 

Mart,    result  of  land   and   property 

sales,  34 

Sch  )ol  Board,  final  meeting,  [115] 

Water  Arbitration,  award,  5 

LoNO,  W.,  his  conference  on  the  unem- 
ployed,  [208];  schemes,  *27,   28;  at 
Islington,  28 
Lunacy,  report  of  the  Commissioners  on, 
'24 

MaoGrbg(^r,  Sir  W.,  appointed  Governor 

of  Newfoundland,  19 
MALTA.— Constitution,  petition  for  the 

grant  of  a,  [426] 
Marriaob,  Albany,  Princess  Alice  of,  to 

Prince  Alexander  of  Teck,  4 
Marshall,  G.  ,  robbery  of  bank  notes,  3 
MAURITIUS.— Bo YLB,  Sir  C,  appointed 

Governor,  7,  19 
McNbill,  Lady  H.,  drowned,  22 


Mbrcantilk  Marine  Company,  [249] 
MEXICO.  —  CURRKNOT     reform, 

Diaz,     President,    re-elected,     [45? 
Trade,  [4571 
Miutia    and    Volunteer    Force*,    Royal 
Commission,  report,  [136],  [151],  13 
Miners'  Wages,  reduction  of,  8 
Mitohbll,  W.,  his  gift  of  books  to  the 

British  Museum,  4 
MovsON,  Sir  B.,  his  retirement.  22 
Motor-cars,  number  of,  registered,  23 
Musio,  destruction  of  pirated,  1 
MUSIC— Retrospect  of :— 

Chamber  Concerts,  102 

Choral  Societies,  100 

CovBiTT  Garden  Festival,  99 

Handel  Society,  100 

Individual  Performers,  103 

Joachim  Quartet,  102 

Lbbds  Festival,  104 

Opbras,  100 

Orohbstral  Concerts,  101 

Philharmonic  Society,  101 

Prombnadb  Concerts,  101 

Provincial  Festivals,  103 

National  Gallery,  portrait  by  Titian, 
bought  for  the,  22 

Naval  reforms,  [227] 

Nelson,  Lord,  sale  of  a  letter  from,  11 

NETHERLANDS,  THE. —Atchin,  fighting 
in,  [330].  BUDQET,  [331].  Chamber, 
dissolution  of  the  First,  [3291  Den- 
mark, arbitration  treaty  with,  [331]. 
Education  Bill,  [329j.  Elections, 
provincial,  [330].  Hbutsz,  Lieut. -Gren. 
Van,  appointed  Governor-G^eneral  of 
the  Dutch  Indies,  [331].  Parllambnt, 
opened,  1 330] 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— ADMijnsTRATivi 
reforms,  [474].  Arbitration  Act,  [474]. 
Birth  rate,  decline,  [474].  Car- 
RUTHBRS,  J.  H.,  Premier,  [473]. 
Closer  Settlement  BUI,  r474].  FRDERiL- 
TION,  result  of,  [473].  Ministrt, 
change  of,  [473].    Rainfall,  23 

NEW  ZEALAND.— Budget,  [479].  Coal, 
anthracite,  discovery  of  at  Greymoutb, 
[4791.  Land  for  Settlement  Acts, 
[479].  Licensing  Act,  [478].  Pabua- 
ment,  opened,  [478].  Pluuket,  Lord, 
Governor,  [478],  6.  Shops  and  Offices 
Act,  [4781 

NEWFOUNDLAN  D.— ANOLO-French 
agreement,  [455].  Boylb,  Sir  C,  on 
the  settlement  of  the  "French  Shore" 
question,  [455].  Election,  general. 
[455].  FisHKRiBs,  [456].  Iron  and 
steel,  bounties  on.  [457].  Macgbbgor, 
Sir  W.,  Governor,  [455],  19.  Naval 
Reserves.  [457].  RsvExaB,  [456]. 
Telbqraphs,  Act  for,  [457].  Trade, 
[4561 

North  Sea  incident,  [210],  [316],  28,  32 ; 
commission  of  inquiry,  [218],  [2211 
30 ;  Board  of  Trade  inquiry,  31  ;  ad- 
journed, 31 ;  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, 33,  34  ;  tirst  meeting,  34 

NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER.     See  India 

NORWAY.— BaooBT,  [351],  [352].  Com- 
mbroial  treaties,  question  of,  [3521. 
Consular  service  question,  [349]-[351]. 
Elections,  municipal,  [353].  Lbqisla- 
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NORWAY,  coiUinued, 

TIVB  measures,  [352J.  Loan,  authorisa- 
tion for,  [3531.  SWKOBN,  negotiations 
with,  [349K351].  Tariff  proposal, 
the  new,  [3o2].  Thorue,  M.,  elected 
President  of  the  Storthing,  [352] 

NuKSKs,  certificates  presented  to,  20 

OBITUARY.— Abadib,  Capt.  O.  H.  P., 
113;  Abbott,  Major  A.  K,  119  ;  Ab- 
bott, Rev.  W.,  i64;  Adams,  W.  D., 
139  ;  Aga  Akbar  Shah,  126 ;  Ainger, 
iiev.  A.,  112;  Alington,  Baron,  114; 
Allen,  C.  H.,  164;  Allen,  Ool.  D.  M., 
147;  Allingham,  H.W.,  158;  Auderton, 
A.,  164 ;  Auhalt,  Duke  of^  108 ;  Anson, 
Major  the  Hon.  H.  J.,  115  ;  Archer,  J., 
145  ;  Armitage,  Rev.  A.,  147  ;  Arnold, 
Sir  E.,  117;  ArnoU,  W.  T.,  129; 
Asturias,  The  Infanta  M.  de  las  M., 
Princess  of  the,  154 ;  Ayerst,  Rev.  W., 
122 

Babniug,  Mme.  K.,  127 ;  Bacon,  Rev. 
J.  M.,  164;  Baldwin,  Rt  Rev.  M.  S., 
154  ;  Bankd,  Sir  W.  M.,  144  ;  Bardsley, 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  W.,  145  ;  Bartholdi,  A., 
152 ;  Bateman,  Sir  F.,  141  ;  Bayly, 
Capt.  K.  H.,  140;  Beath,  Lieut. -Ool. 
J.  H.,  147;  Beaton,  Rev.  P.,  153; 
Beckett.  Sir  A  &,  145  ;  Beith,  G.,  137 ; 
Bell,  Sir  L.,  161 ;  Bell,  W.  C,  147  ; 
Bernard,  Rev.  T.  D.,  162;  Berry,  Sir 
G.,  109 ;  Bethune,  Capt.  H.,  127  ;  Bick- 
nell.  Capt.  P.  B.,  131  ;  Biddulph,  Sir 
M.  A.  S.,  138  ;  Biggs,  R.,  132 ;  Birch, 
G.  H.,  128;  BUhop,  I.  L.,  150;  BU- 
marck,  Prince  H. ,  146  ;  Blackett,  Col. 
C.  E.,  128 ;  Blanc,  Baron,  129  ;  Boeht- 
lingk,  O.,  121 ;  Bonaparte,  Princess 
M.  L.  W.,  106  ;  Bourchier,  Staff-Corn. 
W.  S.,  131 ;  Bourke,  Lieut  -Gen.  the 
Hon.  J.  J.,  147;  Bowles,  Lieut-Gen. 
V.  H.,  107 ;  Braddon,  Sir  E.  N.  C, 
109;  Brady,  Sir  T.  F.,  146;  Brav- 
brooke,  Lord,  107  ;  Bremridge,  £., 
132;  Bretherton,  Major  G.  H.,  138; 
Bridport,  Viscount,  130 ;  Brook,  E., 
109 ;  Bromby,  C.  H.,  138  ;  Brown,  J. 
T.,  158;  Brown,  <3ol.  P.  A.,  128; 
Browne,  R.  G.  M..  132;  Buick,  Rev. 
Dr.,  124  ;  Burns,  Rev.  R.,  124 ;  Burn- 
side,  Canon  F.,  131 ;  Burton,  Gen.  Sir 
F.,  121 ;  Butler,  Quartermaster  F.,  124 ; 
Butler,  Major  R.,  163;  Byrne,  Mr. 
Justice,  120 

Cadooan,  Hon.  F.  W.,  160  ;  Cambridge, 
Duke  of,  116  ;  Campbell,  Capt.  C.  D., 
113 ;  Campbell,  J.,  139  ;  Candamo, 
Seller,  127  ;  Capper,  S.  J.,  1*22  ;  Car- 
dale,  Admiral  C.  S.,  130 ;  Carpenter, 
Admiral  the  Hon.  W.  C,  128;  Car- 
rick-Buchanau,  Sir  D.  C.  R.,  113 ; 
Cassagnac,  P.  G.  de,  158 ;  Castle, 
Capt  J.  S.,  164;  Catty,  Major-Gen. 
C.  P.,  119 ;  Cayley,  Deputy-Sui|feon- 
General  H.,  119  ;  Chapman,  Dr.  n.  J., 
109  ;  Chappell,  A,  164 ;  Charley,  Sir 
W.  T.,  137;  Charrington,  S.,  163; 
Chessnaye,  Surgeon-CoL  G.  C,  122 ; 
Cholmeley,  Sir  H.  A.  H.,  113 ;  Churton, 
Rt  Rev.  H.  N.,  108  ;  Clarke,  Col.  R. 
F.  N.,  153  ;  Cleave,  Rev.  W.  0.,  140 ; 
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H.,  [821,  rsS] ;  B«lfoQr,  A.  J.,  [88] ; 
Brfflfrick,  W.  81,  J.,  [48] ;  Bryoe,  J.. 
[87];  Bunu,  J..  [«] ;  OimpbeU- 
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bnrj,  ArchHaliop  of!  [48].  [82],  [84]  ; 
OuTineton,  Lord,  [48]:  CbamberUin, 
J.,  [170] :  ColMidKe.  Loni,  [83],  [146] ; 
Fowler,  Sir  B.,  (45T,  [170] ;  G™chen, 
Lord,  f8*l :  Orej-,  Lord,  [13] ;  H»rTiii, 
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Lakd  Purchase  Act,  Iristi,  Grey,  SirK, 
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[49],  [119]  ;  Newton,  Lord,  [49]  ;  Paiy, 
Karl,  [24] ;  Spencer,  lord.  {5(iV  [IIbI 

MlMBiBS,  payment  of.  Gray,  Su'  &, 
[134];  Murray,  O.,  [124] 

HumriBa.  resiination,  Ftalfonr,  A.  J., 
[73] :  Ellis,  i.  E..  [73] ;  Hamiltw, 
LmdG..[74];  Ritchie,  C.  T.,  [78] 

Naval  ahipbuildinx,  Braaaey.  laid, 
[194] :  Pifltyma^  G.,  [1891;  Bobvt- 
son.  B. ,  [1^] ;  Selbome,  Lcml,  [194] 
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Campbell-Baimerman.  Sir   H.,   [61]; 

Pretvnum,  E.  G.,  [69],  [62] ;  Roberts, 

H.,  [61] ;  Robertson.  E.,  [61] 
Penal   giervitude  Bill,  Akers-DongUs, 

A.,  [187] ;  Greene,  H.  D.,  [187] 
Pbivatb  LegisUti^e  Procedure  (Wales), 

Hobhouse,  H.,  [901 ;  Jones^.,  [90] 
Roman  Catholic  university,  Wyndhun, 

G.,  [189] 
ROTAL  declaration  on  aocession,  Lans- 

downe,  Lord,  [169] ;  Norfolk,  Duke  of, 

[158] 
Salisbury,  Lord,  monument  to,  Balfour, 

A.   J.,  [128]  ;   Campbell-Bannerman, 

Sir  H.,  [129T;  Lansdowne,  Lord,  [128] ; 

Redmond,  J.,  [129] ;  Spencer,  Lord, 

[128]  ;  Thomas.  Sir  A.,  [129] 
Shop  Hours  BUI,  Wemyss,  Lord.  [197 
SuoAR  Convention.  Balfour, 


Lord.  [197] 
r.  G.,  [641; 
lill,  W.,  [64] ; 


Bowles,  G.,  [148] :  Churchill, 
Lough,  T.,[68];  Percy,  Lord,  [148] 
SUPPLSMENTABT     Estimates,     Amold- 
Forster,  H.  O.,  [64];  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, Sir  H.,  [66] 
Thibet,  mission  to,  Balfour,  A.  J..  [102] ; 
Brodrick,  W.  St.  J.,  [101] ;  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  Sir  H.,  [101]  ;   Fowler, 
Sir  H.,  [102];   Hamilton.   Lord   G.. 
[101] :  Uardwicke,  Earl  of,  [67] ;  Lans- 
downe, Lord,  [67] ;   Rosebery,  Lord, 
[67] 
Tobacco  duties,  Balfour,  A.  J.,  [117] ; 

McKenna,  R..  [116] 
Trade,  Board  of,  Balfour,  G.,  [144] 

Unions  and  Trade  Disputes  Bill, 

BaUour,  A.  J..[lll] 
Transvaal,  condition  of  the,  Lyttelton, 

A.,  [89] 
Treaty   rights,   British,   in   the   East, 

Percy,  Lord.  [82] ;  Walton,  J.,  [82] 
(Jk EMPLOYED,  the,  Asquith.  H.  U.,  [^] ; 
Hardie,  K.,  [48] ;  Long,  W.,  [4rfl 
"  Passive  resistance,"  statistics  of,  [208] 
Pearson,  A.,  purchases  the  Standard,  *m 
PERSIA.— Bonder  Jisseh  Port,  grant  of, 
[866].      India,  mission  from,    [864]. 
Kemrall,  Lieut -Col,  on  the  system 
of   paying    duty    by   weight.    [8641 
Maolban,   Mr.,  his  report  on  trade 
centres  and  routes,  [864].      Muscat, 
threatened   bombardment    of.    [866]. 
Russu,  influence  of.  [864] 
Physioal  deterioration,  report,  [196] 
PiOTORES,  sale  of,  88 
Plunket,  Lord,   appointed  Governor   of 

New  Zealand,  6 
POLITICAL  SPEECHES.— 
Arnold-Fobstbr,  H.  0.,  at  Liverpool, 
[141;  Edinburgh,  [229];  Newcastle- 
on-lVne,  [229].  Ashlbt,  Prof.,  at  the 
London  Institution,  [18].  Asquith, 
H.  H.,  at  Southport,  ri8]  ;  the 
British  Empire  League,  [17]  ;  Harrow- 
Devonshin  House,  [129], 


tion,  [216] 

Balfoitr.  a.  J.,  at  East  Manchester, 

[6];    the  Primrose  League   meeting. 


POLITICAL  SPEECHES,  otytdi'Mud, 

[120] ;  Edinburgh,  mb\  26  ;  South- 
ampton,  [212],  29  ;  Hotel  CecU,  [220], 
82.  Balfoor,  Lord,  of  Burleigh,  at 
Stirling.  [288].  Bedford.  Duke  of, 
at  Bedford,  [18]  ;  Luton,  [206].  Bir- 
rell,  a.,  at  Lieeds,  [62].  Brodrick, 
W.  St  J.,  at  Manchester,  [62] ;  Guild- 
ford, [114],  [28U];  Bramley,  [2041; 
Godalming,  28  ;  Windsor,  [2801. 
Bryoe,  J.,  at  East  Grinstead,  [12] ; 
Midhurst,  [187] 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  H.,  at  Maid- 
stone. [6];  the  Eighty  Club,  [12], 
[187]  ;  Gla^w,  [18];  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  [187]  ;  the  National  Uberal 
Club,  [178]  ;   Norwich.  r2i2]j^[220]; 


at  Worcester  [14]  ;  Devonsnire  House, 
[129],  12 ;  Oxford,  [226].  Chamber- 
lain, A.,  at  Stalybndge,  [18] ;  King's 
Norton,  [14]  ;  the  Mansion  House, 
[146]  ;  in  Worcestershire,  [280]. 
Chamberlain.  J.,  at  Birmingham, 
--  - 

Metropol 

Hotel  Ce    _  

19 ;  the  Tariff  Reform  League,  20 ; 
Welbeck  Abbey,  [190],  21;  Luton, 
[207],  26  ;  on  the  results  of  the  sugar 
tax,  82;  at  Limehouse,  [280],  84. 
Churchill,  W.,  at  Dublin, 
Wiltshire,  [14]  ;    Manchester. 

[206].  Courtney,  L,  at  Edmburgh, 
187]  ;  Falkirk,  [206].  Cripps,  C.  A., 
m  Lancashire,  [208];  at  the  South 
Bucks  Conservative  Association,  [2801. 
CuNNiNOHAM,  Dr.,  at  Cambridge,  [181, 
[188] 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  at  Liverpool,  [9], 
2;  the  GuUdhaU,  [821;  the  Liberal 
Unionist  Council,  [180] ;  Devonshire 
House,  12;  Rawtenstall,  n219],  80. 
DiLKS,  Sir  C,  at  Newent,  [2i)8]  ^ 

Fowler,  Sir  H..  at  Wolverhampton,  [6]  ; 
the  Eighty  Club,  [187] 

GiFFEN,  Sir  R,  at  Hayward's  Heath, 
[188].  Gladstone,  H.,  at  Leeds, 
[2261  [2801.  GORST,  Sir  J.,  at  Pres- 
ton, [31  GoscHEN,  Lord,  at  Halifax, 
[18]  ;  Newcastie,  J18].  Grey,  Sir  E., 
at  Manchester 
Dalkeitii 
lugs,  [221 
^Haldanb,  E.  B.,  at  Dunbar,  [99 
Cambridge,  126;  Haddington,  [! 
Bristol,  [226].  Hamilton,  Lord 
in  London,  [81;  at  Ealing,  [2801: 
Hioks-Beaoh,  Shr  M.,  at  Bristol,  [101] 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
19  ;  GuUdhaU,  [218],  80.  Law,  B.,  at 
Bradford,  [181;  Edinburgh,  [217]; 
Glasgow,  [mj.  Lloyd-George,  D., 
at  the  new  Reform  Club,  [8] ;  Llan- 
drindod  Wells,  [98].  Londonderry, 
Lord,  at  Carnarvon,  [116] ;  Sheffield, 
[210] ;  DubUn,  [241].  Lyttelton.  A., 
at  Stratford,  [101] ;  Leamington,  [2^1; 


Bwcastie,  fl8].  Grey,  Sir  E., 
Chester,  [13] ;  Morpeth,  [16] ; 
I,  [901 ;  Coventry,  [217]  ;  Hast- 
II] ;  Kendal,  [280] 


Albert  Hall,  19  ;  dksgow,  [282],  [289J 
jiOKiNDER,  H.  J.,  at  Oxford,  [1881. 
Mazeb,  L.  J.,  at  Oxford,  [188].    M< 
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POUTIGAL  8PBECHB8,  eaiUinwd, 

UIT,  J.,  at  Arbroath,  [12];  Forfar, 
[12] ;  Consett,  [62] ;  St  Albans,  [90]  ; 
the  Liberal  FederaUon,  [126] ;  Bir- 
mingham,  [188].  Moulton,  F.,  at 
Derby,  [188] 

O'CONNOB,  T.  P.,  at  Stratford,  [136]. 
Onslow,  Lord,  at  Glasgow,  28 

PUL,  Lord,  at  the  Albert  Hall,  [136], 
18.      Pbbot,    Lord,    at    Kendngton, 

RUD,  Sir  R.,  at  Carlisle,  ri881  Bobb- 
BBRT,  Lord,  at  the  Liberal  League 
dinner.  [62]  ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  [78] ; 
Queen^s  Hall,  [148]  :  Lambton  Castle, 
[150] ;  Lincoln,  [204],  26  :  Trowbridge, 
[216],  29  ;  01a8gow,t226],  [288] 

Sausburt,  Lord,  at  Liverpool,  [216] ; 
Ilford,  r219].  Sbblt,  C,  H.,  at  Lin- 
coln, [206].  Sblbobhb,  Lord,  at 
Bristol,  j;220];  Hotel  Cecil,  [220]. 
Slaok,   B.,   at  the  National  liberal 


Federation,  [42].    Sfbncxr,  Lord,  at 
ity  Liberal  Club,  [1441.    Stan- 
HOPS,  P.,  at  Manchester.  [21/] 


Walbond,  Sir  W.,  at  O^^erton,  [99]. 
Wtndham,  G.,  at  Dover,  [220] ;  the 
United  Club,  [221] 

Pollock,  Sir  F.,  hurproposal  for  Imperial 
oreanisation,  [209] 

POLYNESIA.  —  BBITI8H  Nbw  Guinba, 
Barton,  Captain ,  Acting  Administrator, 
[480];  Papua  Bill,  [479].  Robinson, 
Judge,  commits  suicide, [480].  Gbbman 
Nbw  Guinba,  missionaries  massacred, 
[480].  Nbw  Hbbridbb.  Anglo-French 
Agreement  of  1888,  reeult,[4w)].  Tonga 
Islands,  [480] 

POBTRAITB,  sale  of,  6,  7,  9,  11,  14,  16 

PORTUGAL.— Arbitration  Treaty  [222]. 
CoRTks,  dissolution,  [8411.  Elbcitons, 
[341].  Lisbon,  re-estabushment  of  an 
electoral  municipality,  [841].  Mm- 
ISTUT,  resignation,  [842J ;  the  new, 
[842] 

ing  of,  his  gift  to  the  British  Museum, 


# 


King  and  Queen  of,  their  visit  to 

England,  [222],  [842],  80,  81 

Postmastbr-Obnbbal,  annual  report  of, 
22 

Pound,  Mr.  Alderman,  elected  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  26 

Pbimrose  League  meeting,  [120] 

Quebn's  Hall,  meeting  on  the  Chinese 
Iiabour  question,   [42] 

QUEENSLAND.— BsTrBRMBNT  Bill,  [476]. 
Cbbrmsidb,  Sir  H.,  his  retirement, 
[477].  Cotton  industry,  revival,  [4771 
Fbanchisb  Bill,  [477].  Goodb  Island, 
coaling  station,  [477].  Lbqislativb 
measures,  [476].  Morgan  Ministry, 
[476].    SuoAii  industry,  [477] 

Raoqubts.    See  Sports 

Railway  accidents.    See  Accidents 

Richmond  Park,  preservation  of  game,  dis- 
continued, 8 

RiGG,  R.,  resigns  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
81 

Roberts,  Lord,  relinquishes  post  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 6 


Rodd,  Sir  R.,  appdntad  British  Mioistval 
Stockholm,  28 

RoMNET  portrait,  sale  of,  16 

Rosbbebt,  Lord,  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  [189],  [206] ;  onTeils 
a  bust  of  Lord  Salisbury,  90 

ROTHBRHITHB,  Greenland  Dock  opened,  10 

RUSSIA.— Baltic  Fleet,  leaves  for  the  Far 


East,  [816],  [888] ;  attack  on  Britiah 
Ashing  fleet,  [210],  [8161 28.  Bobrikofl, 
(}en.,  assassinated,  [811],  16.  Bndget, 
[801].  Caucasus,  persecution  of  the 
Armenian  Church,  [812].  PnrANCE, 
[802].  Finland,  scheme  for  the  or^ 
ganisation  of  secret  rifle  dubs,  [311]; 
elections  for  the  Diet,  [812].  Foreun 
relations,  [8181  Japan,  war  wwk, 
[81],  r812]-r815t  [874K884],  4,  10,  11, 
18,  21,  24,  S»,  8i2,  88,  84  ;  cost  of  the, 
[802] ;  unpopularity,  [808].  Kubofat- 
KIN,  Gen.,  in  command  of  the  forces, 
[818].  Medical  Congress  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, [808].  Mining  engineers,  Inrti- 
tnte  meeting,  [804].  Mirski,  Prince  S., 
appointed  Minister  for  Home  Affairs, 
[806] ;  his  policv,  [306].  N att,  inotase 
of  the,  [816].  Obolbnsk  t,  Princ«,  Gov- 
ernor of  Finland,  [811].  Pbasantbt, 
revision  of  the  leg^islation,  [808],  J^OOl 
Plehve,  M.,  his  repressive  policy,  ^06]; 
assassinated,  [806],  20.  Railway, 
construction,  [317] ;  deficit  on,  [802]. 
Reform  movement,  [8071;  ukase  on, 
[809] ;  resolutions,  [810].  Rozhdestven- 
sky.  Admiral,  in  command  of  the  Baltic 
Fleet,  [816],  29.  Self-Pbotboiiob 
and  Salutary  Reforms,  committee  of, 
revolutionary  proclamations,  [8041 
Ships,  neutral,  seizure  of,  [317],  [879]. 
Tolstoi,  Coimt,  his  manifesto  on  the 
war,  [805].  THarevitch,  his  birth,  [806], 
22 ;  cnristened,  22.  Vigo,  naval  officers 
left  at,  29.  Zbmstvos,  demands  of 
the,  [303],  [307];  conference,  [307] 

Tsar  of,  his  message  of  regret  on  the 

North  Sea  incident,  28 ;  manifesto  on 
the  birth  of  his  son,  [306]  ;  his  gift  to 
the  ward-room  of  U.M.S.  Talbot,  33 

Russo-Japanese  War,  [374]-[384] 

Salisbury,  Lord,  bust  of,  unveiled,  30 
Scala  Theatre,  opened,  34 
School  Board,  Loudon,  final  meeting,  [115] 
SCIENCE.— Retrospect  of  :— 
Astronomy,  74 
Biology,  89 
Chemistry,  87 
Elbctrotbchnics,  86 
Gbooraphy,  78 
Geology,  76 
Metbobology,  80 
Physios,  83 
Scotia  arrives  in  the  Clyde,  20 
SCOTLAND.— Cubbib,  Sir  D.,  his  gift  to 
Edinburgh  University,  [2891       Edw- 
burgh  University,  gift  to,  [289],    Edu- 
cation Bill,  failure,  r239].  Freb  Chuivh 
and  United  Free  Church,  dlspate  be- 
tween, [285]-[237] ;  decision  on,  [237], 
21  ;   appointment   of  a   Royal   Com- 
mission, [238],   34;    members,   [238]. 
Glasgow  University  Commemoration 
Day,  [289].     Kelyin,   Lord,   elected 
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SCOTLAND,  continued. 

Chancellor  of  Olasffow  University,  8. 
Lbvkn  and  Melvule.  Barl  of,  re- 
appointed Lord  High  Commissioner  to 
the  (general  Assembly,  6.  Strike, 
[239].    Tbadk,  [239] 

SERVIA.— MINISTBY,  resignation,  [822]; 
the  new,  [322].  Russia,  relations  with, 
[822] 

King  Peter  of,  his  coronation,  [822], 

26 

Sbwaob  disposal,  report  of  the  Commission 
on,  2 

SHIPPING  DISASTERS.— CZo/tom  foun- 
ders, 2.  Excursion  steamer  burnt,  16. 
Hatstue  sinks,  11.  Knight  Com- 
mander sunk,  20.  Petropavlovsk 
sinks,  9.  Sparrowhaiok,  torpedo-boaL 
strikes  on  a  rock,  16.  Submarine  Al 
run  down,  7.  Yoshino  and  Kaauga^ 
collision  between,  11 

Shippino  industry,  [249] 

Ships  launched.  Black  Prince^  80;  New 
Zealand,  3  ;  VicUrrian,  23 

Ships,  British,  seizure  of,  by  the  Russians, 
[174],  [200],  [817],  [379] 

Shrbwsbubt,  Education  Act,  meeting 
against,  24 

SIAM.— Fbanob,  convention  with,  [373] 

Sladbn,  Birs.  P.,  her  gift  to  the  Lmnsean 
Society,  16 

Snowdon,  ascents  of,  in  motor-cars,  13,  14 

Sothbby'8,  sales  at,  11,  30 

SoUTHALL,  Mr.,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Conservative  Associations, 
presented  with  a  cheque,  16 

Spahr,  C,  inquest  on  the  body  of,  26 

SPAIN.— Alcohol,  taxation  of,  [3371; 
Asturias,  Princess  of  the,  her  deatn, 
[339] ;  AzcarngA,  Gen.,  President  of 
the  Council,  [810].  BmxiBT,  [336]. 
Concordat  of  1854,  reform  of  the, 


[3371  Dbputibs,  prosecutions  of, 
[3881,  [3391  Ibabblla,  ex-Queen  of, 
her  death,  9.  Lboislatiyb  measures, 
[3381  Mauba,  Don  A.,  attempts  on 
his  Ufe,  [386],  9.  Biilitary  credits, 
demand  for,  [385].  Blinisters,  resigna- 
tion, [840] ;  the  new,  [840].  Municipal 
reform,  [&7].  Nozalbda  affair,  [384]. 
Pabliambnt,  scenes  in,  [889].  Rob- 
LBDO,  Senor  R.,  re-electea  President  of 
the  Chamber,  [889].  Sunday  rest, 
Royal  decree  enforcing,  [889] 
SPORTS.— Athlbtics,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, 20.  Criokbt,  England  and 
Austriilia,  1,  2.  6  ;  Eton  and  Harrow, 
18  ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  17.  Foot- 
ball, England  and  Ireland,  4,  6 ; 
England  and  Scotland,  7,  9  ;  England 
and  Wales,  2,  5 ;  Ireland  and  Wales, 

6,  7  ;  Kent  and  Durham,  9 ;  Manches- 
ter and  Bolton,  9 ;  Oxford  and  Cam- 
Inidge,  4 ;  Scotland  and  Ireland,  6 ; 
Scotland  and  Wales,  4.  Golf,  11,  14, 
24.  Lawn  Tbnnis,  8, 12, 19.  Raobs  : 
—Boat,  Cowes  Regatta,  21 ;  Henley 
Regatta,  18 ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 

7.  HoBSB,  Ascot,  16  ;  Doncaster,  24  ; 
Epsom,  14 ;  GUK)dwood,  20 ;  Liverpool, 
7 ;  Newmarket,  10 ;  Sandown  Park, 
19.  MOTOB  car,  7, 16.  Souluno,  20, 
21.     SwiMMiNo,  20,  21.     Walking, 


SPORTS,  continued, 

26.     Raoqubtb,  9,  10;  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,    8;    Public    Schools,    9. 
Riflb  Association,  Bisley,  18.    Shoot- 
ing match,  1 
Stamp,  Mauritius,  sale  of,  2 
Standard,  purchase  of  the,  [216],  29 
Stanlbt.  Sir  H.  M.,  his  death,  11 ;  bio- 

grapny,  126 ;  funeral,  12 
Stbphbnson,  Admiral  Sir  H.  F.,  appointed 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Blade  Rod,  22 
Stbwabt,  Sir  D.  W.,  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  the  East  Afncau  Protectorate, 
16 
STORMS.— Floods,  Thames  valley,  4 
STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS.- Andbbson, 

Sir  J.,  appointed  Governor,  8 
Stbiokland,  »ir  G.,  appointed  Governor  of 

TUmania,  17 
Submabinb  Al,  rvCa  down,  7 ;  raised  and 

docked,  9 
SUGAB  Convention  question,  [223] 
Supply,  Committee  of,  [187j,  [142].    See 

Parliament 
SwANSBA,  "  King's  "  dock,  inaugurated,  20 
SWEDEN.- BuDOBT,  [847].  Civil  Mar- 
riage Act,  [349].  Consular  service 
question,  [349^.  Gyllbnstolpb,  M., 
appointed  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
r849].  Navt,  charges  against,  [8481. 
Norway,  negotiations  with,  [349]- 
[361].  '<  Own  Homes  "  in  the  country, 
formation  of,  [8481.  School  Reform 
Law,  [848].  Stockholm,  Rodd,  Sir  R., 
appointed  British  Minister,  28.  Suf- 
fjrage  Bills, 


Swbttbnham,  Sir  J.  A.,  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica,  17 

SWITZERLAND.  -AUDBOUD,  CoL,  recall 
of,   [333].     Arbitration,    treaties   of, 

g38j.  Bbbnb,  outrage  on  the  Russian 
inister,  [883].  Commbbcial  treaties, 
[8821.  Italy,  commercial  treaty  with. 
[382^.  RucHBT,  Councillor,  elected 
President,  [384].  Tbbatibs,  commer- 
cial, [882] ;  arbitration,  [388] 

Talbot,  Major-Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  R.,  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Victoria,  8 
Tabivf  Commission,  meeting,  2 ;  members, 

Reform  League,  meeting,  n67]|  20 

TASMANIA.— Evans,  Capt  J.  W.,  his 
Ministry,  [4781  Inoomb  tax,  [4781. 
Pbopsting  Ministry,  resign,  [478]. 
Statb,  centenary  of  the  foundation 
celebrated,  [478].  Strickland,  Sir  G., 
appointed  Governor,  [478],  17 

Tblbobams,  transmission  by  ¥rireless  tele- 
graphy, charge  for,  84 

Tblbphonb  service  between  towns  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  opened,  9 

THIBET.— EZPBDITIONABY  force,  enjzage- 
ments,  [3701 ;  advance  on  Lhasa,  [871] ; 
return,  T37'l),  28.  Gyanotsb,  aavance 
on,  [370],  11,  17.  Macdonald,  Gen., 
in  command  of  the  British  force,  [870], 
21 ;  at  Jang,  26 ;  takes  leave  of  the 
troops,  27.  Tbbaty  signed.  [871> 
[873J.  YouNOHUSBAND,  Col.,  nis  mis- 
sion, [369] 

Times,  letters  in  the,  [2],  [8],  [11],  [42], 
[77],  [1681  [1891  [1^241  [144*1 
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TowiramDrD  hairlooma,  sale  of,  6,  6 

Tbadb,  [246] ;  ootton,  VMS] 

TbufioaJi  diaeasen,  wo»  ofpreTention,  17 

TuBBBcaLOfliB,  report  of  tne  Royal  Com- 
misBion  on,  14 

TURKEY.— Albamumb,  attack  on  the 
Torkiah  troou,  [819].  Armenia,  fight- 
ing in,  IWl  BuLOABU,  relations 
with,  [8201  Maobdonu.  insurrection, 
[818].  MCbsbtbo  reforms,  [818]. 
Stamp  Law,  the  new,  objections  to, 
[820] 

Ukbmplotbd,  problem  of,  [224]  ;  schemes 
for  the,  [2m  27 

Uhiohibt  Free  Trade  Clab,  17  ;  inangural 
meeting,  82 

UNITED  S T A T E S.  —  Abbitbation 
treaties,  [437].  Baltimobx,  ontbreak 
of  fire,  [440].  BatUeships.  [488].  Cab- 
DTBT,  changes  in  the,  [489].  Chadwick, 
Mrs.  C.  her  forseries,  [440].  China, 
neutrality  of,  [4361  Cotton,  price  of, 
484];  crop,  [484J.  Dbbt,  national, 
488].  BLBonoN,  presidential,  [426], 
^ ;  nominations,  [^1, 20.  Fni  ancb, 
[487].  Frederick  the  Great,  statue  of, 
unveiled,  [440].  Oeneral  cUoeum,  ex- 
cuision  steamer,  catches  fire,  [440]. 
Guam,  Island  of,  [443].  Haoub  Con- 
ference, proposal  of  a  new,  [486] ;  de- 
cision of  the  tribunal,  [487].  Hawaii, 
results  of  annexation,  [4481  Hay,  Bir. , 
on  the  question  of  contraoand,  [4861 ; 
on  a  conference  at  the  Hague,  [436]. 
IicMioBATiON,  [488].  St.  Louis  Ex- 
hibition, [4891  la  Nbw  Yobk  sub- 
way, [4^  Panama  Canal,  Construc- 
tion, [432].  Phiuppinb  Islands,  [441]; 
currency,  [442] ;  railway  system,  ex- 
tension, [4421  Porto  Rico,  [443]. 
RoosBVBLT,  President,  his  election. 
[4271  30;  his  message  to  Congress, 
[427j-[431],  as ;  on  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, [441].  Smoot,  R,  protests 
against  his  election,  [433].  Steamers, 
seizure  of,  by  the  Russians,  [4351. 
Tbxtilb  strike,  [434].  Trade,  [438]. 
Trusts,  proceedings  against,  [439] 

VICTORIA.— Bbnt,  T.,  Premier,  [474]. 
Closbb  Settlement  Act,  [475].  Elbo- 
tion,  result,  [475],  Industribs,  [475]. 
OLD-age  pensions,  [475].  Rainfall,  23. 
Talbot,  Hon.  Sir  R.  A  J.,  Governor, 
[476],  3 
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ViouN,  price  of  a,  26 

VoLUNTBBBB  and  Militia,  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on,  13 

Waonbb,  Richard,  discovery  of  the  score  of 
"  Rule  BriUnnia,"  12 

WALES.— Administbation  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  [2021  Cabmarthbnbubb 
County  Council  rescind  resolutioni, 
12.  Rhatadbb,  new  scheme  of  water 
supply  for  Birmingham,  inaugurated, 
20 

Walbs,  Prince  of,  at  the  meeting  of  King 
Edward's  Hospital  Fund,  6 

War  Office,  on  Infantry  recruiting,  31 ; 
order  for  tield-guns.  [230],  34 

Office  Reconstitution  Committee  re- 
ports, [161  [65],  [921  3 
-  Russo-Japanese,     \t 

Watts,  G.*F.,  his  death,  17 ;  biography,  132 
Wbidmann,  J.  A.,  swims  from  Dover  to 

Ramsgate.  21 
Wbllington  College,  speech-day  at,  15 
WEST  INDIES.— Bahama  IsUnds,  [461]; 
Grey- Wilson,  W.,  appointed  Oovemor, 
9.    Barbadobs,  Buoget,  [460]  ;  smaU- 

Si)x,   epidemic    of,   [460]  ;    sugar  in- 
ustry,   [460];    trade,    [460].       Bbr- 

MQDA,  [461].    Danish  Islands,  [461] 

Gbbnada, 

Jamaica, 

Swettenham, 

trade,  [4601    Lbbwabd  Islands,  [461] ; 

Knollys,  Sir  C.  C,  Governor,  19.    St. 

LuoiA,    [461].      Mabtiniqub, 

San  Duminoo,  [4611     TObaoo, 

Trinidad,  revenue,  [461] ;  trade, 

St.  Vinobnt,  [461] 
Wiluams,  p.,  his  deato,  4 
Windsor,    medical   and   surgical    home, 

opened  at,  5 
Wirblbss  telegraphy,  charge  for,  34 
WoMBN's  Free  Trade  (Juion,  meeting,  12 
Wriqht,   W.,   his  conviction  and  death, 

[17],  8 
Wtndham,  G.,   installed  Lord  Rector  of 

Glasgow  University,  31 

YoUNQ  Men's  Christian  Association,  cele- 
bration of  the  diamond  jubilee,  10; 
number  of  members,  10 

Zbbras  to  harness,  attempt  to  break  in,  6 


[460];  trade,  [460].  Bbr- 
m\  Danish  Islands,  [4611 
L,  [461].  Hatti,  t46ll 
,  cyclone,  result  of  the,  [460T ; 
lam,  Sir  J.  A.,  Governor,  1/ ; 
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English  Colonies  op  North  America, 
By  EvARTs  BouTELL  Greene.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

The  County  Palatine  of  Durham: 

a  Study  in  Constitutional  History.  By  Gail- 
lard  Thomas  Lapsley,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  lo*.  6J. 

The  Anglican  Episcopate  and  the 
American  Colonies.  By  Arthur  Lyon 
Cross,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.     8vo.,  105.  td. 

The  Administration  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  Army.  By  Louis 
Clinton  Hatch,  Ph.D.      8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

The  Civil  Service  and  the  Patron- 

AGE.      By    Carl    Russell    Fish,    Ph.D. 
8vo.,  los.  td. 


Historic  Towns. — Edited  by  E    A. 

Freeman,  D.C.L.,and  Rev. William  Hunt, 
M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  td.  each. 


Bristol  By  Rev.  W.  Hunt. 
Carlisle.        By     Mandell 

CreiKhton,  D.D. 
Cinque  Ports.      By  Mon- 

tafni  Burrows. 
Colchester.    By  Rev.  E.  L. 

Cutts. 
Exeter.    By  E.  A.  Freeman. 
London.      By  Rev.  W.  J. 

Loftie. 


Oxford.     By  Rev.  C.  W 

Boase. 
Winchester.      By  G.  W. 

Kitcbin.  D.D. 
York.      By    Rev.    James 

Raine. 
New  York.    By  Theodore 

Roosevelt. 
Boston  (U.S.)    By  Heniy 

Cabot  Lodge. 


Hunter  (Sir  William  Wilson). 
A    History    of   British    India. 

Vol.  I. — Introductory  to  the  Overthrow 
of  the  English  in  the  Spice  Archipelago, 
1623.  With  4  Maps.  8vo.,  i8i.  Vol. 
II.— To  the  Union  of  the  Old  and  New 
Companies  under  the  Earl  of  Godolphin's 
Award,  1708.     8vo.,  its. 

The  India    of   the   Queen,   and 

other  Essays.  Edited  by  Lady  Hunter. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Francis  Henry 
Skrine,  Indian  Civil  Service  (Retired). 
8vo.,  95.  net. 

Ingram.  —  A  Critical  Examina- 
tion op  Irish  History.  From  the  Eliza- 
bethan Conquest  to  the  Legislative  Union 
of  1800.  By  T.  Dunbar  Ingram,  LL.D. 
2  vols.    8vo.,  65.  net. 

James  II.  The  Adventures  of 
King  James  II.  of  England.    By 

the  Author  of  *  A  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,* 
•  Rochester,*  etc.,  *  The  Life  of  a  Prig,'  etc. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Rev.  F. 
A.  Gasquet,  D.D.,  Abbot  President  of  the 
English  Benedictines.  With  27  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.     8vo.,  ly.  td.  net. 

Joyce  (P.  W.) 
A    Short  History   of   Ireland , 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1608.  With 
Maps.     Crown  8vo.,  105.  td. 

A    Social    History   of   Ancient 

Ireland:  Treating  of  the  Government, 
Military  System  and  Law;  Religion, 
Learning  and  Art;  Trades,  Industries 
and  Commerce;  Manners,  Customs  and 
Domestic  Life  of  the  Ancient  Irish  People. 
With  361  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo., 
215.  net. 

Lang  (Andrew). 
John  Knox  and  the  Reform  a  tion. 

With  2  Photogravure  Plates  and  other 
Illustrations.     8vo.,  105.  td.  net. 

The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart. 

With  Photogravure  Plate  and  15  other 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  65.  td.  net. 

Prince  Charles  Edivard  Stuart, 
THE  Young  Chevalier.  With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo.,  7s.  td.  net. 

The  Valet^s  Tragedy,  and  other 
Studies  in  Secret  History.  With 
3  Illustrations.      8vo.,  12s.  td.  net. 

Lowell. — Governments  and    Par- 

TIBS    IN   CONTIABATAL   EUROPE.       By  A. 

Lawrence  Lowell.     2  vols.     8vo.,  21*. 
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Le€ky(WiLLiAM  Edward  Hartpolb) 
HisTORYOF England  en  the  Eight- 

BBNTH  CBNTUXY. 

Library  Edition,  8  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  L 
and  IL,  1700-1760,  365. ;  Vols.  IH.  and 
IV.,  1760-1784, 365. ;  Vols.  V.  and  VL, 
1784-1793,  36J. ;  Vols.  VIL  and  VIIL, 
1793- 1800,  365. 
Cabinet  Edition.  England.  7  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  55.  net  each.  Ireland.  5  vols. 
.  Crown  8vo.,  51.  net  each. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in 
Ireland  :  Flood — Grattan—O'Con- 
NBLL,    2  vols.    8vo.,  255.  net. 

History  of  European  Morals 
FROM  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  2 
vols.    Crown  8vo.,  los.  net. 

A  Survey  of  English   Ethics: 

Being  the  First  Chapter  of  the  *  History 
of  European  Morals*.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  A.  Hirst. 
Crown  8vo.,  3*.  td. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Influ- 
ence OF  THE  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  los.  net. 

Democracy  and  Liberty. 

Library  Edition.    2  vols.    8vo.,  36s. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  los.  net. 

Lieven.  —  Letters  of  Dorothea, 
Princess  Lib  ysNt  during  hbr  Residencb 
IN  London^  1812-1834.  Edited  by  Lionel 
G.  Robinson.  With  2  Photogravure  Por- 
traits.   8vo.,  145.  net. 

Macaulay  (Lord). 
The  Life  and    Works  of  Lord 

Macaulay. 

^Edinburgh'  Edition.  10  vols.  8vo.,65.each. 

Vols.  I.-IV.    History  of  England. 

Vols.  V.-VII.  Essays,  Biographies, 
Indian  Penal  Code,  Contributions 
TO  Knight's  'Quarterly Magazine*. 

Vol.  VI 1 1.  Speeches,  La  ys  op  Ancient 
Rome,  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Vols.  IX.  and  X.  The  Life  and 
Letters  op  Lord  Macaulay.  By 
Sir   G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 


Popular  Edition.  5  vols.  Cr.8vo,2i.6rf.each. 
Essays  with  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 

etc.     Crown  Svo.,  2s.  6d. 
History  of  England.    2  vols.    Crown 

8vo.,  5i. 
Miscellaneous   Writings,   Speeches 

AND  PoBMS.    Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 
The    Life    and   Letters   of  Lord 

Mac  aula  y.    By  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan, 

Bart.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 


Macaulay  (IjOT^)— continued. 
The  Works. 

*  Albany*  Edition.      With  12  Portraits. 

12  vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d.  each. 
Vols.   I.-VI.      History  of  England, 

FROM  THE  Accession  op  y AMES  thb 

Second. 
Vols.  VII.-X.  Essays  and  Biographies. 
Vols.   XI.-XII.     Speeches,    Lays    of 

Ancient  Rome,  etc.,  and  Index. 


Cabinet  Edition.      16  vols.      Post  8va, 
£4  165. 

History  of   England  from  the 
Accession  op  James  the  Second. 
Popular  Edition,    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  51. 
Student*!  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  12s. 
P40pU*5  Edition.   4  vols.   Cr.  Svo.,  i6s. 
'Albany*  Edition.    With  6  Portraits.    6 
vols.     Lar^  Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d.  each. 
Cabinet  Edition.    8  vols.  Post  8vo.,  48s. 

*  Edinburgh  *  Edition.    4  vols.    Svo.,  6s. 

each. 
Library  Edition.    5  vols.    8vo.,  £^ 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
WITH  Lays  of  Ancient  Home,  etc,  in  i 
volume. 
Popular  Edition,    Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d, 

*  Silver  Library  '  Edition.    With  Portrait 

and  4  Illustrations  to  the  '  Lays  *.    Cr. 
8vo.,  31.  6d. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays. 

Student*!  Edition.    1  vol.   Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

*  Trevelyan  *  Edition.  2  vols.   Cr.  8vo.,  9s. 
Cabinet  Edition.  4  vols.  Post  8vo.,  241. 

*  Edinburgh  *  Edition.    3  vols.     8vo.,  6s. 

each. 
Library  Edition.     3  vols.    8vo.,  365. 

Ess  A  ys,  which  may  be  had  separately, 
sewed,  td.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  each. 


Addison  and  Walpole. 
Croiker's  Botwell's  Johnson. 
Hallam'a       ConsUtudonal 

History. 
Warren  Hastings. 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two 

Essays). 


Frederick  Che  GreaL 

Ranke  and  Gladstone. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Lord  CUve 

Lord  Byron,  and  The 
Comic  Dramatists  of 
the  Restoration. 

Miscellaneous       Writings, 
Speeches  and  Poems. 
Popular  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
Cabinet  Edition.    4  vols.     Post  8vo.,  24s. 

Selections  prom  the  Writings  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  Edited,  with  Occa- 
sional Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  Bart.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Mackinnon  (James,  Ph.D.). 

The   History   of   Edh^ard    the 

Third.    8vo.,  185. 
The  Growth  and  Decline  op  the 

French  Monarchy.    8vo.,  214.  net. 
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McClain. — Constitutional  Law  in 
THE  United  S  ta  tes.  By  Emlin  McClain, 
LL.D.f  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Iowa.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 

Mallet. — Mallet  du  Pan  and  the 
French  Revolution.  By  Bernard 
Mallet.  With  Photogravure  Portrait 
8vo.,  I2J.  6</.  net. 

May. — The  Constitutional  His- 
tory OF  England  since  the  Accession 
of  George  IIL  1760-1870.  By  Sir  Thomaa 
Erskinb  May,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Famborough). 
3  vols.    Cr.  Svo.,  185. 

Merivale  (Charles,  D.D.). 

History  OF  theRomans  under  the 
Empire,  8  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd,  each. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic: 

a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the 
Commonwealth.     i2mo.,  7s.  td. 

General  History  of  Rome,  from 

the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of 
Augustulus,  B.C.  753-A.D.  476.  With  5 
Maps.    Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d, 

Montague.  —  The  Elements  of 
English  Constitutional  History,  By 
F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6<f. 

Moran. — The  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  the  Engush  Government,  By 
Thomas  Francis  Moran,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  History  and  Economics  in  Purdue  Uni- 
versity,  U.S.     Crown  8vo.,  51.  net. 

Oppenheim. — International  Law: 

A  Treatise.  By  L.  Oppenheim,  LL.D. 
(In  2  vols.)    Vol.  L  Peace.    8vo.,  18*.  net. 

Pears. — The  Destruction  of  the 
Greek  Empire  and  the  Story  of  the 
Capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks.  By  Edwin  Pears,  LL.B.  With 
3  Maps  and  4  Illustrations.     8vo.,  185.  net. 

Powell     and     Trevelyan.  —  The 

Peasants!"  Rising  and  the  Lollards: 
a  Collection  of  Unpublished  Documents. 
Edited  by  Edgar  Powell  and  G.  M. 
Trevelyan.     8vo.,  6j.  net. 

Rankin. — The   Marquis   d'Argen-  , 
son;   and   Richard  the  Second,     By 
Reginald  Rankin.     8vo.,  105.  6d,  net.       1 


Ransome. — The  Rise  of  Consti- 
tutional Government  in  England, 
By  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  6s, 

Robinson. — Cuba  and  the  Inter- 
vention. By  Albert  G.  Robinson. 
Crown  8vo.,  ys,  6d,  net. 

Rowe. — The  United  States  and 
Porto  Rico.  With  Special  Reference  to 
the  Problems  arising  out  of  our  Contact 
with  the  Spanish-American  Civilization.  By 
Leo  S.  RowE,  Ph.D.,  Member  of  the  Com- 
mission to  Revise  and  Compile  the  Laws  of 
Porto  Rico  (1900-1901),  Chairman  of  the 
Porto  Rican  Commission  (1901-1902).  Crown 
8vo.,  5 J.  net. 

Seebohm  (Frederic,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.). 
The  English  Village  Community. 

With  13  Maps  and  Plates.     8vo.,  125.  6d. 

TRIBAL   Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon 

Law:  beinff  an  Essay  supplemental  to 
(i)  'The  English  Village  Community,* 
(2)    *The    Tribal    System    in    Wales'. 

8vo.,  125.  td. 

The  Tribal  System  in    Wales  : 

being  part  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Structure 
and  Methods  of  Tribal  Society.  With 
an  Introductory  Note  on  the  Unit  of 
Family  Holding  under  Early  Tribal 
Custom.     With  3  Maps.     8vo.,  125.  6d. 

Smith. — Carthage  AND  the  Carth- 
aginians, By  R.  BoswoRTH  Smith,  M.A. 
With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Stephens.  —  A  History  of  the 
French  /^evolution.  By  H.  Morsb 
Stephens.  8vo.  Vols.  Land  IL   181. each. 

Stuhbs.— History  of  the  Univer- 
sity OF  Dublin,    By  J.  W.  Stubbs.    8vo., 

125.  6<f. 

Stubbs    (William     D.D.,    formerly 

Bishop  of  Oxford). 

Historical     Introductions      to 
THE '  Rolls  Series  \  8vo.,  125.  6d,  net. 

Lectures  on  European  History, 

15 19-1648.      8vo.,  125.  6d,  net. 

Sutherland.— 7V^  History  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand^  from  i6o6- 
1900.  By  Alexander  Sutherland,  M.  A.^ 
and  Georob  Suthbri^and,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  25.  6<f, 
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Taylor. — A  Student^s  Manual  of 
THB  History  of  India,  By  Colonel  Mea- 
dows Taylor,  C.S.L     Cr.  8vo.,  7*.  W. 

Todd.  —  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment IN  THE  British  Colonies,  By 
Alphbus  Todd,  LL.D.    Svo.,  30s.  net. 

Trevclyan. — The  American  Revo- 
lution By  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
Part  I.,  Svo.,  135.  td.  net.  Part  II.,  2  vols. 
Svo.,  215.  net. 

Cheap  Edition.    Vols,  i,  2,  3.    Crown  Svo., 
55.  net  each. 

Treveljran. — England  in  the  Age 
of  Wycliffr.  By  George  Macaulay 
Trevelyan.    Svo.,  155. 

Turner. — A  History  of  the  Colony 
OF  Victoria  from  lis  Discovery  to  its 
Absorftiox  is'to  the  Commonivralth  of 
Australia.  By  Henry  Gyles  Turner. 
With  Map  and  Plan.     2  Vols.     8vo.,  21J. 

Wakeman  and  Hassall.— ^^5^  ks 

Introductory  to  the  Study  of  English 
Constitutional  History,  Edited  by 
Henry  Offley  Wakeman,  M.A.,  and 
Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.,  ts. 


Walpole  (Sir  Spencer,   K.C.B.). 

History  of  England  from  the 
Conclusion  of  the  Graat  Wam  /n  1815 
to  1S5S.    6  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  each. 

The  History  of  7Vffjvr>-/7r£ 
Years  (1856-1881).  Vols.  I.  and  lU 
1856- 1 S70.    Svo.,  241.  net. 

yfJilloughby.—jPoLiTiCAL  Theories 
OF  THB  Ancient  World.  By  Westel 
W.  Willouohbv,  Ph.D.  Or.  8vo.,  6*.  net 

Willson. — Ledger  and  Sword;  or. 
The  Honourable  Company  of  Merchants  of 
England  Trading  to  the  East  Indies  (1599- 
1874).  By  Beckles  Willson.  With 
numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  i 
vols.     Svo.,  215.  net. 

Wylie  (James  Hamilton,  M.A.). 

History  of  England  undei 
Henry  IV,  4  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Vol 
I.,  1399-1404,  loj.  W.  Vol.  II.,  1405- 
1406,  15J.  (oHi  of  print),  VoL  III.,  1407- 
141 1,  151.    Vol.  IV.,  14x1.1413,  21J. 

The  Council  of  Constance  to  tbe 

DBA  TH  OF  John  Hus.    Cr.  8vo.,  61.  net 


Military  and  Naval  History  and  Soienoe. 

(For  Works  {by  K.  L.  Attwood,  A.  Camphell  Holms,  W.  J.  Lovett  and  T.  H.  Watson) 
Oft  S'aval  Construction  see  Messrs.  Louf^tnans  <?^  Co.'j  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Worksop.  2i.) 


Allgood.  —  China  War,  i860  : 
Letters  and  Journals.  By  Major- 
General  G.  Allgood,  C.B.,  formerly  Lieut., 
ist  Division  China  Field  Force.  With 
17  Maps  and  Plans  and  24  Illustrations. 
Demy  410.     125.  bd.  net. 

Battine.  —  7///.  Crisis  <v-  ////;  6V>-\- 
j'KPERACV :  a  History  of  Geltysburg  and  the 
Wilderness.  By  Ci:cil  Baitim.,  Captain, 
15th  King's  Hussars.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  (Battle  I'lags  ot  the  Confeder 
acy)  and  6  Maps.     8vo.,  i6i.  net. 

Corbett  (Julian  S.). 
Drake   and    the    Tudor   Navv  : 

with  a  History  of  the  Rise  of  England 
as  a  Maritime  Power.  With  Portraits, 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  165. 

The  Successors  of  Drake.     With 

4  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  12 
Maps  and  Plans.     8vo.,  215. 

England  in  the  AfEDiTERRAXEAN : 

a  Study  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of 
British  Power  within  the  Straits,  1603- 
17 13.      2  vols.      8vo.,   24s.   net. 


Casserly.  —  The    Land    of   rm 

Boxers  :  or,  China  under  the  Allies.  B\ 
Captain  Gordon  Casserly,  Indian  Arm). 
With  15  Illustrations  and  a  Plan.  8va, 
los.  6d.  net. 


Churchill  (Winston  Spencer). 

The  River  War  :  an  Historical 
Account  of  the  Reconquest  of  the  Soudan. 
Edited  by  Colonel  F.  Rhodes,  D.S.0. 
With  22  Maps  and  Plans.  Medium  8\t).. 
I05.  6d.  net. 

The    Storv  of   the    Malakand  ' 
Field  Force,    1897.      With    Map  and 
Plans.     Crown  8vo.,  31.  M. 

London    to   Ladysmith    viX  Pre- 
toria.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Ian    Ha  Milton's   March,      With 

Portrait  of  Major-Gencral  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton,  and  10  Maps  and  Plani> 
Crown  Svo.,  6*. 
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Fremantle.  —  The   Book   of   the 

Rifle.  By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Fremantle, 
Major,  i8t  Bucks  V.R.C.  With  54  Plates 
and  no  Diagrams.     8vo.,  125.  td,  net. 


Hamilton. — Historical  Record  of 

THE  l^TH  (KlNG*S)  HuSSARS,  from  A.D.  1715 

to  A.D.  1900.  By  Colonel  Henry  Black- 
BURNE  Hamilton,  M.A.,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  late  Commanding  the  Regiment. 
With  32  Photogravure  Plates,  15  Coloured 
Plates,  and  10  Maps.  4to.,  gilt  edges, 
425.  net. 

Hatch. — The  Administration  oi- 
THE  American  Revolutionary  Army, 
By  Louis  Clinton  Hatch,  Ph.D.  8vo., 
7s.  td. 

Henderson. — The  Science  of  War. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  Author 
of  •  Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  American 
Civil  War,'  etc.  Edited  by  Captain  Neill 
Malcolm,  D.S.O.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts,  V.C., 
Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author  and 
4  Maps. 

Hime. — Gunpowder  and  Ammuni- 
tion-■  iheir  Origin  and  Progress.  By 
Lieut.-Colonel  Henry  W.  L.  Hime  (late) 
Royal  Artillery.     8vo.,  95.  net. 

Hoenig.  —  Inquiries  concerning 
THE  Tactics  of  thr  Future.  By  Fritz 
HoENiG.  With  I  Sketch  in  the  Text  and  5 
Maps.  Translated  by  Captain  H.  M.  Bower. 
8vo.,  15J.  net. 

Jackson. — Stonewall  Jackson  and 

THE  A  M ERIC  an  Civil  War.  By  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson.  With  2  Portraits  and 
33  Maps  and  Plans.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  165.  net. 


Kaye  and  Malleson.— -^y^T-t^ifr  of 

THE  Indian  Mutiny^  1857-1858.  By  Sir 
John  W.  Kaye  and  Colonel  G.  B.  Malle- 
SON.  With  Analytical  Index  and  Maps  and 
Plans.     6  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 


Lumsden^s  Horse,  the  History  of. 

—Edited  by  H.  H.  S.  Pearsb.  With  a  Map, 
and  numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.     4to.,  215.  net. 


Lynch. —  The  War  of  the  Civili- 
sations :  BRING  A  Record  of  *  A  Foreign 
Devil* s*  Experiences  with  the  Alubs 
IN  China.  By  Georoe  Lynch.  With 
Portrait  and  21  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
65.  net. 

Payne-Gallwey.  —  The    Crossbow, 

MF.DIA'.VAL   AND  MOPERN,   MILITARY  AND 

Sporting:  its  Construction,  History  and 
Management.  With  a  Treatise  on  the 
Balista  and  Catapult  of  the  Ancients.  By 
Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  Bart.  With 
220  Illustrations.     Medium  4to.,  635.  net. 

Rankin. — A  Subaltern's  Letters 

TO  His  Wife.  (The  Boer  War.)  By 
Reginald  Rankin.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td, 

Sherston  and  Shadwell. — Tactics 

Applied  to  Schemes,  with  Numerous  Solu- 
tions to  Tactical  Schemes,  and  14  Maps. 
By  Major  J.  Sherston,  D.S.O.,  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  late  D.A.A.G.  for  Instruction,  and 
Major  L.  J.  Shadwell,  Lancashire  Fusi- 
liers, late  D.A.A.G.  for  Instruction.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Major 
Shadwell.  2  vols.  8vo.  (Vol.  I.  Text. 
Vol.  II.  Maps.)     55.  net. 

Thomson. — China  and  the  Powers  : 

a  Narrative  of  the  Outbreak  of  1900.  By 
H.  C.  Thomson.  With  2  Maps  and  29 
Illustrations.     8vo.,   los.  6d.   net. 

Thuillier. — The  Principles  of  Zand 
Defence  t  and  their  Application  to  the 
Conditions  of  To-day.  By  Captain  H. 
F.  Thuillier,  R.E.  With  21  Illustrations 
and  Diagrams.    8vo.,  12s.  6d.  net 

Villiers. — Port   Arthur:    Three 

Months  with  the  Besiegers.  A  Diurnal  of 
Occurrents.  By  Frederic  Villiers.  With 
35  Illustrations,  2  Fac-similes  and  a  Map. 
8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 

Wellington. — Life  of  the  Dune 
OF  Wellington.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleio,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Yardley. —  With  the  Inniskilling 

Dragoons  :  the  Record  of  a  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment during  the  Boer  War,  1899-1902.  By 
Lieut.-Colonel  J.  Watkins  Yardley,  B.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  late  Inniskilling 
Dragoons.  With  Map  and  96  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.    8vo.,  165.  net. 
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Anstruther  Thomson.  —  Eighty 

YsARf  Rbminiscbncbs.  By  Colonel  J. 
Anstruther  Thomson.  With  29  Por- 
traits and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo., 
215.  net. 

Bacon. — The  Letters  and  Life  of 
Francis  Bacon,  including  all  his  Oc- 
casional IV0RKS,  Edited  by  Jamks  Spbd- 
DiNO.    7  vols.    8vo.,  £^  45. 

Bagehot. — Biographical    Studies, 

By  Walter  Baqehot.    Crown  8vo.,  35. 6d, 

Bain. — Autobiography,  By  Alex- 
ander Bain,  LL.D.  With  4  Portraits. 
8vo.,  145.  net. 

Beardsley. — The  Last  Letters  of 

a  ubrby  Bbardslby,  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
John  Gray,  Priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo., 
55.  net. 

Bowen. — Ediyard  Boiyen:  a  Me- 
moir, By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Bowen. 
With  Appendices,  3  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  2  other  Illustrations.    8vo.,  125.  td,  net. 

Carlyle. 

Thomas   Carlyle:  A   History  of 
his  Life.    By  James  Anthony  Froudb. 
1795-1835.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  7*. 
1834- 1 88 1.     2  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  75. 

My  Inflations  iyith  Carlyle,  By 
James  Anthony  Froude.  Together 
with  a  Letter  from  the  late  Sir  James 
Stephen,  Bart.,  K.C.S.L,  dated  Decem- 
ber, 1 886.     8vo.,  25.  net 

Colville.  —  Duchess  Sarah  :  being 

the  Social  History  of  the  Times  of  Sarah 
Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Com- 
piled and  arranged  by  one  of  her  descend- 
ants (Mrs.  Arthur  Colville).  With 
10  Photogravure  Plates  and  2  other  Illus- 
trations.     8vo.,  185.  net. 

Creighton. — Life  and  Letters  of 
Mandbll  Creightox,  D.D.  Oxon.  and 
Camb.,  sometime  Bishop  of  London.  By 
His  Wife.  With  8  Portraits  and  3  other 
Illustrations.     2  vols.     8vo.,  285.  net. 

Crozier. — My  Inner  Life  :  being  a 

Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  Auto- 
biography. By  John  Beattie  Crozier, 
LL.D.     8vo.,  145. 

Dante. — The  Life  and  Works  of 

Dantb  Allighieri  :  being  an  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  *  Divina  Commedia'. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan,  D.D.  With 
Portrait.     8vo.,  125.  6d, 


Danton. — Life  of  Danton.    By  A. 

'    H.  Bebsly.    With  Portraits.    Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Davenport-Hill. — Memoir  of  Rosa- 
mond DavbnporT'Hill,  By  Ethel  E. 
Metcalfe.  With  4  Portraits.  Crown  8vo., 
25.  6d,  net. 

De   Vere. — Aubrey  De    Vere  :    a 

Memoir  based  on  his  unpublished  Diaries 
and  Correspondence.  By  Wilfrid  Ward. 
With  2  Portraits  and  2  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  145.  net. 

Erasmus. 
Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmu:^, 
By  James  Anthony  Froude.      Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  td. 

The  Epistles  of  Erasmus,  ar- 
ranged in  Order  of  Time.  English 
Translations  from  the  Early  Correspond- 
ence, with  a  Commentary  confirming  the 
Chronological  arrangement  and  supplying 
further  Biographical  matter.  By  Francis 
Morgan  Nichols.  2  vols.  8vo.,  185.  net 
each. 

Faraday. — Faraday    as     a     Dis- 

COVERRR,  By  John  Tyndall.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  bd, 

Finelon  :  his  Friends  and  his 
Enemies,  1651.1715.  By  E.  K.  Sanders. 
With  Portrait    8vo.,  los.  fid. 

Fox.  —  The  Earl y  Histor  y  of 
Charles  Jambs  Fox,  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.   Cr.  8vo.,  35. 6rf. 

Grey.  —  Memoir    of    Sir    George 

Grby,  Bart.,  G.CB.^  1799-1882.  By 
Mandell  Creighton,  D.D.,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  With  3  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

Hamilton. — Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  By  R.  P.  Graves.  8vo.  3  vols. 
155.  each.    Addendum.    8vo.,  6d,  sewed. 

Harrow  School  Reeister  (The), 

1 801-1900.  Edited  by  M.  G.  Dauglish. 
8vo.      1 05.  net. 

Havelock. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
UavblocKj  K,C,B,  By  John  Clark 
Marshman.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Haweis. — My  Musical  Life,  By  the 

Rev.H.R.HAWEis.  With  Portrait  of  Richard 
Wagner  and  3  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  65.  neL 

Higg^ns. — The  Bernards  ofAbing- 

tonandNbthbr  Winchbndon:  a  Family 
History.  By  Mrs.  Napier  Higgins.  4 
Vols.  Vols.  I  and  2,  8vo.,  215.  net;  Vols. 
3  and  4,  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Hiley.  —  Memories  of  Half  a 
Century,  By  Richard  W.  Hiley,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  Wighill,  near  Tadcaster,  Yorks. 
8vo.,  155. 
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Kielmansegge. — Diary  of  a  Jour- 
HEY  TO  England  in  thb  Years  1761- 
1762.     By    Count    Frederick    Kielman- 
segge.   With  4  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. 
55.  net. 

Luther.  —  L/fr   or  Luther,      By 

Julius  Kostlin.  With  62  Illustrations 
and  4  Facsimilies  of  MSS.    Cr.  8vo.,  31.  6<f. 

Lyall. — The  Life  of  Edna  Lyall, 

(Ada  Ellen  Bayly.)  By  J.  M.  Escreet. 
With  2  Portraits.     Crown  8vo.,  51.  net. 

Macaulay. — The  Life  and  Letters 

OF  Lord  Macaulay.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevblyan,  Bart. 

Popular  Edition,    i  vol.    Cr.  8vo.,  21.  td, 
SttuUnfs  Edition     i  vol.    Cr.  8vo.,  ts. 
Cabinet  Edition.    2  vols.    Post  8vo.,  12s. 
*  Edinburgh*  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.,65.each. 
Library  Edition.    2  vols.    8vo.,  36s. 

Marbot.  —  The  Memoirs  of  the 
Baron  DB  Marbot.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  71. 

Max  Miiller  (F.) 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the 
Right  Hon,  Fribdrich  Max  MOllbr. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols., 
8vo.,  325.  net. 

My  Autobiography  :  a  Fragment. 

With  6  Portraits.     8vo.,  I2i.  6d. 

AuLD  Lang  Syne,     Second  Series. 

8vo.,  I05.  6d. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop, 

Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays.  Cr.  8va,  5s. 

Morris.  —  The  Life    of   William 

Morris.  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  With  2  Por- 
traits and  8  other  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New, 
etc.    2  vols.     Large  Crown  8vo.,  los.  net 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine.    By 

A.  M.  F.,  Author  of  *  Foreign  Courts  and 
Foreign  Homes'.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Paget. — Memoirs  and  Letters  of 
Sir  Jambs  Pagbt.  Edited  by  Stephen 
Paget,  one  of  his  sons.  With  Portrait. 
8vo.,  65.  net. 

R&makr/shiia :     His     Life     and 

Sayings.  By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Max 
MiJLLER.    Crown  8vo.,  $s. 

Rochester,    and    other    Literaiy 

Rakes  of  the  Court  of  Charles  IL,  with 
some  Account  of  their  Sorrounding^s.  By 
the  Author  of  *The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,'  The  Life  of  a  Prig,'  etc.  With  15 
Portraits.     8vo.,  165. 


Romanes. — T!he  Life  and  Letters 
of  Gborgb  John  Romanes^  M,A,,  LL,D,^ 
F,R,S.  Written  and  Edited  by  his  Wipe. 
With  Portrsut  and  2  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
5s.  net. 

Russell. — SiVALLOlVFIELD    AND    ITS 

Owners,  By  Constance  Lady  Russell, 
of  Swallowfield  Park.  With  15  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  36  other  Illustrations.  4to., 
gilt  edges,  425.  net. 

Seebohm. — TheOxford  Reformers 
—John  Colet,  Erasmus^  and  THomas 
More  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
By  Frederic  Seebohm.    8vo.,  121.  6d. 

Shakespeare.  —  Outlines  of  the 
Life  of  Shakespeare,  By  J.  O.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps.  With  Illustrations  and 
Facsimiles.    2  vols.    Royal  8vo.,  21s. 

Tales  of  my  Father.— By  A.  M.  F. 

Crown  8vo.,  ts, 

Tallentyre. — The    Women  of  the 

Salons,  and  other  French  Portraits.  By 
S.  G.  Tallentyre.  With  11  Photogravure 
Portraits.    8vo.,  105.  6d,  net. 

Vemey. — Memoirs  of  the  Verney 
Family  during  tub  Sbvbntbbnth  Cen- 
tury. Compiled  from  the  Papers  and 
Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Claydon 
House,  Bucks.  By  Frances  Parthenope 
Verney  and  Margaret  M.  Verney. 
Abridged  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  24 
Portraits.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  125.  net. 

Victoria,    Queen,    1819-1901.     By 

Richard  R.  Holmes,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
With  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

Wilkins  (W.  H.). 
A    Queen   of    Tears  :     Caroline 

Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  Princess  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
With  2  Portraits  and  47  other  Illustra- 
tions.    2  vols.     8vo.,  361. 

The    Love    of    an     Uncrowned 

gUBEN:  Sophie  Dorothea,  Consort  of 
eorge  I.,  and  her  Correspondence  with 
Philip  Christopher,  Count  Konigsmarck. 
With  24  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  I2J.  6d.  net. 

Caroline  the  Illustrious,  Queen- 
Consort  of  George  II.,  and  sometime 
?ueen- Regent :  a  Study  of  Her  Life  and 
ime.  With  42  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.    Svo.,  121.  td,  net. 
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Arnold. — Seas  and  Lands,     By  Sir 

Edwin  Arnold.  With  71  IllustrationB. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Baker  (Sir  S.  W.). 
Eight  Years  in  Ceylon    With  6 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  31.  td. 

The   Rifle  and   the  Hound  in 
Ceylon,   With  6  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Ball  Oo"n). 
The  Alpine  Guide,   Reconstructed 
and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
by  W.  A.  B.  CooLiDOE. 
Vol.  L,  The  Western  Alps:  the  Alpine 
Region,  South  of  the  Rhone  Valley, 
from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the  Simplon 
Pass.    With  9  New  and  Revised  Maps. 
Crown  Svo.f  12s,  net. 

Hints  and  Notes,  Practical  and 

SClBNTIFICy    FOR    TraVBLLBRS    IN    THE 

Alps:  being  a  Revision  of  the  General 
Introduction  to  the  *  Alpine  Guide  \ 
Crown   8vo.,   35.   net. 

Bent. — The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma- 

shonaland  :  being  a  Record  of  Excavation 
and  Exploration  in  189 1.  By  J.  Thbodorb 
Bent.  With  117  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Brassey  (The  Late  Lady). 

A  Voyage  IN  the^  Sunbeam^  ;  Our 

Home   on   the    Ocean  for   Eleven 

Months. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  66  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  ys.  td. 

♦  Silver  Library  '  EdiHon.  With  66  Illus- 
trations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6^. 

Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustrations. 
4to.,  td.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 

School  Edition.  With  37  Illustrations. 
Fcp.,  2J.  cloth,  or  35.  white  parchment. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 

Popular  Edition.  With  103  Illustrations. 
4to.,  6d.  sewed,   15.  cloth. 

In  the  TradeSj  the  Tropics,  and 
the  *  K OARING  Forties  '. 
Cabinet  Edition.    With  Map  and  220  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  ys.  td. 

Cockerell. —  Travels  in  Southern 
Europe  and  the  Levant,  1810-1817.  By 
C.  R.  Cockerell,  Architect,  R.A.  Edited 
by  his  Son,  Samuel  Pepys  Cockerell. 
With  Portrait.     8vo.,  los.  6d.  net. 

Fountain  (Paul). 
The  Great  Deserts  and  Forests 
OF  North  America.    With  a  Preface  by 
W.  H.  Hudson,  Author  of  The  Naturalist 
in  La  Plata,'  etc.     8vo.,  95.  td.  net. 


Fountain  (Paul) — continued. 

The  Great  Mountains  and 
Forests  of  South  A  msrica  .  With  Por- 
trait and  7  Illustrations.   8vo.,  105.  td.  net. 

The  Great  North-  West  and 
the  Great  Lake  Region  of  North 
America.    8vo.,  105.  td.  net. 

Froude  (James  A.). 
Oceana  :  or  England  and  her  Col- 
onies. With  9  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6^. 
The  English  in  the  West  Indies  : 

or,  the  Bow  of  Ul}rsse8.    With  9  Illustrar 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  boards,  zs.  td.  cloth. 

Grove. — Seventy-one  Days*  Camp- 
ing in  Morocco.  By  Lady  Grove.  With 
Photogravure  Portrait  and  32  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.    8vo.,  7s.  td.  net. 

Haggard. — A  Winter  Pilgrimage  : 

Being  an  Account  of  Travels  through 
Palestine,  Italy  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
undertaken  in  the  year  1900.  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  With  31  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Crown  8vo.,  ts.  net. 

Hardwick. — An  Ivory  Trader  in 

North  Kenia  :  the  Record  of  an  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Country  North  of  Mount  Kenia 
in  East  Equatorial  Africa,  with  an  accoimt 
of  the  Nomads  of  Galla-Land.  By  A 
Arkbll-Hardwick,  F.R.G.S.  With  23 
Illustrations  from  Photographs,  and  a  Map. 
8vo.,  12s.  td.  net. 

Hart. — Ttvo  Argonauts    in   Spalv- 

By  Jerome  Hart.  With  36  Full-page 
Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Havell. — A  Handbook  to  Agra  and 
the  Taj,  Sikandra,  Fatehplr-sikri  and 
the  Neighbourhood.  By  E.  B.  Havell, 
A.R.C.A.,  Principal,  Government  School  of 
Art,  CalcutU,  Fellow  of  the  Calcutta  Uni- 
versity. With  14  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs and  4  Plans.     Crown  Svo.,  5s.  net. 

Howitt — Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.  Old  Halls,  Battle- Fields,  Scenes, 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  William  Howttt. 
With  80  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  35.  td. 

Knight  (E.  F.). 
South  Africa   after    the    War. 

With  17  Illustrations.     Svo.,  105.  td.  net. 

The  Cruise  of  the  *  Falcon  * :  a 
Voyage  to  South  America  in  a  30- Ton 
Yacht.  With  2  Maps  and  13  Illustra- 
tions.    Cro\vTi  Svo.,  35.  td. 

The  ^Falcon'  on  the  Baltic:  a 
Voyage  fat>m  London  to  Copenhagen  in 
a  Three-Tonner.  With  10  FuU-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 
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Spender. — Two    Winters  in  Nor- 

WA  Y :  being  an  Account  of  Two  Holidays 
spent  on  Snow-shoes  and  in  Sleigh  Driving, 
and  including  an  Expedition  to  the  Lapps. 
By  A.  Edmund  Spender.  With  40  IlluBtra> 
tions  from  Photographs.     8vo.,  101.  6d,  net. 

Stephen.  —  T//£  Play-Ground  of 

Europe  (The  Alps).  By  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  K.C.B.  With  4  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Stutfield  and  CoUie. — Climbs  and 

EXPLORA  TION  IN  THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES. 

By  Hugh  E.  M.  Stutfield  and  J.  Nor- 
man Collie,  F.R.S.  With  2  Maps,  24 
Full-page  Illustrations,  and  56  Half-page 
Illustrations.     8vo.,  125.  6^.  net. 

Sverdrup.  —  New    Land  :      Four 

Years  in  the  Arctic  Regions.  By  Otto 
Sverdrup.  Translated  from  the  Nor- 
wegian by  Ethel  Harriet  Hearn.  With 
62  Plates,  162  Illustrations  (4  Maps)  in  the 
the  Text,  and  4  Folding-out  Maps.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  365.  net. 

Three    in    Norway.     By  Two  of 

Them.  With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  25.  boards,  25.  6d.  cloth. 

Tyndall.— (John). 
The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,    With 

61  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  65.  6^.  net. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 

With  7  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  6j.  td,  net. 


Knight  (E.  F.) — continued. 

The  Cruise  of  the  *  Alerte  ' :  the 

Narrative  of  a  Search  for  I'reasure  on  the 

Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.    With  2  Maps 

and  23  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  31.  td. 

Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a 

Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan.  Ladak,  Gilgit, 
and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With  a 
Map  and  54  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  35. 6</. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.C.  1887 : 

A  Ramble  in  British  Columbia,  By  J.  A. 
Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck.  With  Map 
and  75  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Lynch. — Armenia:     Travels    and 

Studies.  By  H.  F.  B.  Lynch.  With  197 
Illustrations  (some  in  tints)  reproduced 
from  Photographs  and  Sketches  by  the 
Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a  Bibliography, 
and  a  Map  of  Armenia  and  adjacent 
countries.  2  vols.  Medium  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
425.  net. 

Nansen. — The  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland.  By  Fridtjof  Nansen.  With 
143  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo., 
3*.  6rf. 

Rice. — Occasional  Essays  on  Na- 
tive South  Indian  Life.  By  Stanley 
P.  Rice,  Indian  Civil  Service.    8vo.,  loi.  6d. 

Smith. — Climbing  in  the  British 

Isles.  By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith.  With 
Illustrations  and  Numerous  Plans. 

Part  I.  England.     i6mo.,  31.  net. 

Part  II.  IV A  lbs  and  Ireland.  i6mo., 
35.  net. 
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ARCHER  Y,     By  C.  J.  Longman  and 

Col.  H.Walrond.  With  Contributions  by 
Miss  Legh,  Viscount  Dillon,  etc.  Witn 
2  Maps,  23  Plates  and  172  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6j.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


A  THLE  tics.        By     Montague 

Shearman.  With  Chapters  on  Athletics 
at  School  by  W.  Beach  Thomas  ;  Ath- 
letic Sports  in  America  by  C.  H.  Sherrill  ; 
a  Contribution  on  Paper-chasing  by  W.  Rye, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Richard  Web- 
ster (Lord  Alverstone).  With  12  Plates 
and  37  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo., 
cloth,  65.  net ;  half-bound,with  gilt  top,95.net. 


BIG     GAME    SHOOTING.       By 

Clive  Phillipps-Wollev. 

Vol.  I.  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Baker,  W.  C.  Oswell,  F.  C.  Selous, 
etc.  With  20  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  THE 
ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With  Contribu- 
tions  by  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  Hbbbr 
Percy,  Major  Algernon  C.  Hebbr 
Percy,  etc.  With  17  Plates  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth 
61.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 
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BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  Broad- 
foot,  R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
Boyd,  Sydenham  Dixon,  W.  J.  Ford,  etc. 
With  1 1  Plates,  19  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
and  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
65.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.,  net. 


COURSING  AND  FALCONRY. 
By  Harding  Cox,  Charles  Richardson, 
and  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascbllbs.  With 
20  Plates  and  55  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  95.  net. 


CRICKET.      By  A.  G.  Steel  and 

the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Con- 
tributions by  Andrew  Lang,  W.  G.  Grace, 
F.  Gale,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  51  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


C  YCLING.  By  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.  With  19 
Plates  and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  6j.  net ;  half- bound,  with 
gilt  top,  95.  net. 


DANCING.     By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove.  . 

With  Contributions  by  Miss  Middleton, 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Armytaoe,  etc.  With 
Musical  Examples,  and  38  Full-page  Plates 
and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  95.  net. 


DRIVING.  By  His  Grace  the  (Eighth) 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  A.  E.  T.  Watson  the  Earl  of 
Onslow,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  54  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6j. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


FENCING,        BOXING,        AND 

WRESTLING.  By  Walter  H.  Pollock, 
F.  C.  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  E.  B.  Mitchell, 
and  Walter  Armstrong.  With  18  Plates 
and  24  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  95.  net. 


FISHING.     By  H.  Cholmondeley- 
Pbnnell. 

Vol.  I.  SALMON  AND  TROUT.  With 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  Francis,  Major 
John  P.  Trahernb,  etc.  With  9  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  of  Tadde,  etc 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net;  hall-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  PIKE  AND  OTHER  COARSE 
FISH.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exbtbr,  Willlam  Senior, 
G.  Christopher  Davis,  etc.  With 
7  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  ox 
Tackle,  etc  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6j.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9*.  net. 

FOOTBALL.  History,  by  Mon- 
tague Shearman  ;  Thr  Association 
Game,  by  W.  J.  Oakley  and  G.  O.  Smith  ; 
Thb  Rugby  Union  Gams,  by  Frank 
Mitchell.  With  other  Contributions  by 
R.  E.  Macnaohten,  M.  C.  Kkmp,  J.  E. 
Vincent,  Walter  Camp  and  A.  Suther- 
land. With  19  Plates  and  35  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  doth,  6s,  net; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

GOLF    By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  Bart., 
Andrew  Lang,  etc.  With  34  Plates  and  56 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  doth, 
65.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net 

HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the 
(Eighth)  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  and 
Mowbray  Morris.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies,  G.  H.  Longman, 
etc.  With  5  Plates  and  54  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  doth,  6s.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

MOTORS  AND  MOTOR-DRIV- 
ING. By  Sir  Alfred  C.  Harmsworth, 
Bart.,  the  Marquis  de  Chasseloup-Lau- 
BAT,  the  Hon.  John  Scott-Montagu,  R.  J. 
Mecredy,  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolus,  Sir  David 
Salomons,  Bart,  etc  With  14  Plates  and 
160  Illustrations  in  the  Text  Crown  8va, 
cloth,  9s.  net;  half-bound,  121.  net 

A  Cloth  Box  for  use  when  Motoring,  as.  net 
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MOUNTAINEERING,  By  C.  T. 
Dent.  With  Contributions  by  Uie  Right 
Hon.  J.  BRYCBt  M.P.,  Sir  Martin  Conway, 
D.  W.  Freshpield,  C.  E.  Matthews,  etc. 
With  13  Plates  and  91  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs,  net. 

POETRY  OF  SPORT  {THE),— 
Selected  by  Hedley  Peek.  ^  With  a 
Chapter  on  Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Special  Preface  to 
the  BADMINTON  LIBRARY  by  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  32  Plates  and  74  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE  CHAS- 
ING, By  the  Earl  op  Supfolk  and 
Berkshire,  W.  G.  Craven,  the  Hon.  F. 
Lawley,  Arthur  Coventry,  and  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  Frontispiece  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

RIDING  AND  POLO,  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown,  T.  F. 
Dale,  The  Late  Duke  op  Beaufort,  The 
Earl  op  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  etc. 
With  18  Plates  and  41  Illusts.  in  the  Text 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  Rowe  and 
C.  M.  Pitman.  With  Chapters  on  Steering 
by  C.  P.  Serocold  and  F.  C.  Beoo  ;  Met- 
ropolitan Rowing  by  S.  Le  Blanc  Smith  ; 
and  on  PUNTING  by  P.  W.  Squire.  With 
75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net 

SHOOTING. 

Vol.  I.  FIELD  AND  COVERT.  By  Lord 
Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  Paynb- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  and  A.  J. 
Stuart- Wortley.  With  11  Plates  and 
95  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
9s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  MOOR  AND  MARSH.  By 
Lord  Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  Paynb- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
Lord  Lovat  and  Lord  Charles  Lennox 
Kerr.  With  8  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


SEA  FISHING.  By  John  Bicker- 
dyke,  Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth,  Sir  Alfred 
C.  Harmsworth,  Bart.,  and  W.  Senior. 
With  22  Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illusts. 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOG- 
GANING, By  J.  M.  Heathcote,  C.  G. 
Tebbutt,  T.  Maxwell  Witham,  Rev. 
John  Kerr,  Ormond  Hake,  Henry  A. 
Buck,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  272  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  doth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound ,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


SWIMMING,  By  Archibald  Sin- 
clair and  William  Henry,  Hon.  Sees,  of  the 
Life- Saving  Society.  With  13  Plates  and  112 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


TENNIS,        LA  WN       TENNIS, 

RACKETS  AND  FIVES,  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell-Bou- 
VERiE,  and  A.  C.  Ainger.  With  Contributions 
by  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton,  W.  C.  Mar- 
shall, Miss  L.  DoD,  etc.  With  14  Plates  and 
65  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
9s.  net. 

YACHTING. 

Vol.  I.  CRUISING,  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  YACHTS,  YACHT  RACING 
RULES,  FITTING-OUT,  etc.  By  Sir 
Edward  Sullivan,  Bart.,  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  C. 
E.  Seth-Smith,  C.B.,  G.  L.  Watson,  R. 
T.  Pritchett,  E.  F.  Knight,  etc.  With 
21  Plates  and  93  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  YACHT  CLUBS,  YACHT- 
ING IN  AMERICA  AND  THE 
COLONIES,  YACHT  RACING,  etc. 
By  R.  T.  Pritchett,  The  Marquis  of 

DUPPERIN  AND  AVA,  K.P.,  ThE  EaRL  OF 

Onslow,  James  McFerran,  etc.  With 
35  Plates  and  160  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  9s.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 
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FUR,   FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 
Crown  8vo.,  price  55.  each  Volume,  cloth. 
*^*  The  Volumes  are  also  issued  half -hound  in  Leather  ^  with  gilt  top.    Price  ys.  6d,  net  each. 


THE  PARTRIDGE,    Natural  His. 

tory,  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macphbrson; 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  Stuart- Wortlev  ; 
Cookery,  by  George  Saintsbury.  With 
II  Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Re  .  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery,  by 
George  Saintsbury.  With  13  Illustrations 
and  various  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  10  Illus- 
trations and  various  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.,  51. 

THE  HARE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  ;  Coursing, 
by  Charles  Richardson  ;  Hunting,  by  J. 
S.  Gibbons  and  G.  H.  Longman  ;  Cookery, 
by  Col.  Kenney  Herbert.  With  9 
lUustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  RABBIT.    By  James  Edmund 

Harting,  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.    With  10  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  55. 


SNIPE  AND   WOODCOCK.      By 

L.  H.  De  Visme  Shaw.  With  Chapters  on 
Snipe  and  Woodcock  in  Ireland  by  Richard 
J.  UssHER.  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.    With  8  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  51. 

RED  DEER.—^2L\mz\  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Deer  Stalk- 
ing, by  Cameron  of  Lochiel  ;  Stag 
Hunting,'  by  Viscount  Ebrington  ; 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  10  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
Gathornb-Hardy.  With  Chapters  on  the 
Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  Claud  Douglas 
Pennant  ;  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.    With  8  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  55. 

THE  TROUT.  By  the  Marquess 
OP  Granby.  With  Chapters  on  the  Breed- 
ing of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  Custance  ;  and 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  12  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

PIKE  AND  PERCH    By  William 

Senior     (*  Redspinner,*     Editor     of     the 
•  Field').    With  Chapters  by  John  Bicker- 
dyke    and    W.    H.    Pope  ;     Cookery,   b} 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.      With   12  H 
lustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Anstruther    Thomson.  —  Eighty 

Years'  Reminiscences.  By  Colonel  J. 
Anstruther  Thomson.  With  29  Por- 
traits and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo., 
215.  net. 

Bickerdyke. — Da  vs  of  My  Life  on 

Water,  Fresh  and  Salt;  and  other 
Papers.  By  John  Bickerdyke.  With 
Photo-etching  Frontispiece  and  8  Full-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Blackburne.  —  Mr.    Blackburnes 

Games  at  Chess.  Selected,  Annotated 
and  Arranged  by  Himself.  Edited,  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch  and  a  brief  History  of 
Blindfold  Chess,  by  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
With  Portrait  of  Mr.  Blackburne.  8vo., 
75.  6d.  net. 

Ellis. — Chess  Spara's  ;  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  M.A.   8vo.,  41.  bd. 


Ford. — The  Theory  and  Practice 

OF  Archbry.  By  Horace  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re- written 
by  W.  Butt,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  C. 
J.  LoNOMAN,  M.A.    8vo.,  145. 

Fremantle.  —  The    Book   of    the 

RiFLB.  By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Fremantle, 
V.D.,  Major,  ist  Bucks  V.R.C.  With  54 
Plates  and  107  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  8vo., 
125.  6</.  net. 

Gathorne  -  Hardy.  —  Autumns    in 

Argyleshirb  with  Rod  and  Gun.  By 
the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathorne-Hardy.  With 
8  Illustrations  by  Archibald  Thorburn. 
8vo.,  65.  net. 

Graham. — Country  Pastimes  for 

Boys.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham.  With 
252  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and 
Photographs.      Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 
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Hutchinson. — Ti/b  Book  of  Golf 

AND  GOLFBRS.  By  HoRACB  G.  HUTCHIN- 
SON. With  71  Portraits  from  Photographs. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Jessel. — A  Bibliography  of  Works 
IN  Engusu  on  Playing  Cards  and 
Gaming.  Compiled  by  Frederic  Jessel. 
8vo. 

Lang. — Angling     Sketches,       By 

Andrew  Lano.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d, 

Lillie. — Croquet  up  to  Da  te.  Con- 
taining the  Ideas  and  Teachings  of  the 
Leading  Players  and  Champions.  By  Ar- 
thur Lillie.  With  19  Illustrations  (15 
Portraits),  and  numerous  Diagrams.  8vo., 
los.  bd,  net. 

Longman. — Chess  Openings,  By 
Frederick  W.  Longman.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2j.  6d, 

Mackenzie. — Notes  for  Hunting 

MsN.  By  Captain  Cortlandt  Gordon 
Mackenzie.    Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d,  net. 

Madden. — The  Diary  of  Master 
William  Silence  :  a  Study  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  H.  Madden,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.    8vo.,  gilt  top,  161. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps  and  Flats  :  a 

Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill.  By 
John  Nevil  Maskelyne,  of  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  With  62  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s, 

Millais.  —  The     Wild-Foivler    in 

Scotland,  By  J.  G.  Millais,  F.Z.S.  With 
a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  by  Sir  J.  E. 
Millais,  Bart.,  P.R.A.,  8  Photogravure 
Plates,  2  Coloured  Plates  and  50  Illustra- 
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John  Stuart  Mill.  Popular  Edition,  Cr. 
8vo.,35.6rf.  Library  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.,305. 

Mulhall. — Industries  and  Wealth 
OP  Nations.  By  Michael  G.  Mulhall, 
F.S.S.    With  32  Diagrams.    Cr.  8vo.,  %s.  6d, 

Symes.  —  Political    Economy  :    a 

Short  Text-book  of  Political  Economy. 
With  Problems  for  Solution,  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading,  and  a  Supple- 
mentary Chapter  on  Socialism.  By  J.  E. 
Symes,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

Toynbee. — Lectures  on  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  thb  18th  Gbn- 
TURY  in  England.  By  Arnold  Toynbee. 
8vo.,  1 05.  6d. 

Webb.  —  London  Educa  tion.     By 

Sidney  Webb.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6rf.  net. 
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Politioal  Eoonomy,  Eeonomies,  &e. — continued. 


Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice). 
The  History  of  Trade  Unionism, 

With  Map  and  Bibliography.  8vo.,  75. 6</. 
net. 
Industrial  Democracy  :  a  Study 
in  Trade  Unionism.   2  vols.  8vo.,  las.  net. 


Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice) — coni. 
Problems  of  Modern  Industry 

8vo.,  5J.  net. 

The  History  of  Liquor  Licensing 
IN  England,  principally  from  1700  to 
183a     Crown  8va,  2j.  6<2.  net. 


Evolution,  Anthropology,  &o. 

Avebury. — The  Origin  of  Civilisa-  1  Lang    and    Atkinson.  —  Social 

TION,  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man.  Origins,  By  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.,  LL.D. ; 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury.  With  |  and  Primal  Law,  By  J.  J.  Atkinson. 
6  Plates  and  20  Illustrations.    8vo.,  181.  8vo.,  los.  6</.  net. 


Clodd  (Edward). 
The  Story  of  Creation:  a  Plain 

Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

A  Primer  of  Evolution :  being  a 

Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  'The  Story 
of  Creation '.  With  Illustrations.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  15.  6d, 

Doubts  about  Darwinism.     By  a 

Semi-Darwinian.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Gerard. —  The  Old  Riddle  and  the 
Newest  Answer.  By  John  Gerard, 
S.J.,  F.L.S.     Crwn  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Keller. — Queries  in  Ethnography, 

By    Albert    Galloway    Keller,   Ph.D. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  net. 


Romanes  (George    John). 
Essays,    Ed.  by  C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 

Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

An  Examination  of    Weismann- 

ism.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 
Darwin^  and  after  Darwin:  an 
Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a 
Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian  Questions. 
Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory.    With 

Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  105.  td. 
Part  II.    Post- Darwinian  Qubstions: 

Heredity  and  Utility.     With  Portrait  of 

the  Author  and  5  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo., 

I05.  6</. 
Part    III.     Post- Darwinian    Questions: 

Isolation  and  Physiological  Selection. 

Crown  8vo.,  55. 


The  Science  of 

Balfour.  —  The  Foundations  of 
Belief:  being  Notes  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Arthur  James  Balfour.  Cr.  8vo.,  6j.  net. 

Baring-Gould. — The  Origin  and 
Develofment  of  Religious  Belief, 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf.  each. 

Campbell. — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 
terature. By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     Svc,  155. 

James.  —  The  Varieties  of  Re- 
ligious Experience  :  a  Study  in  Human 
Nature.  Being  the  Gifford  Lectures  on 
Natural  Religion  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in 
1901-1902.  By  William  James,  LL.D., 
etc.     8vo.,  125.  net. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Magic  and  Religion,  Svo.,  105.  6d, 

Custom  and  Myth  :  Studies  of 
Early  Usage  and  Belief.  With  15 
Illustrations.      Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Myth^  Ritual^  and  Religion,  2 
vols.     Crown  8vo.,  75. 


Religion,  &c. 

Lang  (Andrew) — continued. 
Modern  Mythology  :   a  Reply  to 

Professor  Max  Miiller.     8vo.,  95. 

The  Ma  king  of  Rel  igion,  C  r.  Svo. , 

55.  net. 

Max  MliUer  (The  Right  Hon.  R). 
The  Silesian  Horseherd   {'Das 

PferdebDrla  ') :  Questions  of  the  Hour 
answered  by  F.  Max  Muller.  With  a 
Preface  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter.  Crown 
8vo.,  55. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop, 
Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythology  and  Folk- 
lore.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

The  Six  Systems  of  Indian 
Philosophy,    Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d,  net. 

Contributions  to  the  Science  op 
Mythology,    2  vols.    8vo.,  325. 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Reli- 
gion^ as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of 
India.  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  delivered 
at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1878.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 
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The  Soienoe  of  Religion,  &e. — continued. 


Max  Muller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.)— 

c<mtinu4d. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of 

Religion:  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Natural  Religion,    The  Gifford 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1888.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Physical  Religion     The  Gifford 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
o£  Glasgow  in  1890.     Crown  8vo.,  5^. 

Anthropological  Religion.     The 

Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  189 1.     Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Theosophy^  or  Psychological  Re- 
ligion. The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1892. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Max  Muller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.)— 

continued. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  VedAnta 
Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  March,  1894.     Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Last    Essays.  -    Second    Series — 

Essays   on    the    Science    of   Religion. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Oakesmith.  —  The    Religion    of 

Plutarch:  a  Pagan  Creed  of  Apostolic 
Times.  An  Essay.  By  John  Oakesmith, 
D.Litt.,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Wood-Martin  (W.  G.). 
Traces  of  the  Elder  Faiths  of 
Ireland  :  a  Folk-lore  Sketch.  A  Hand- 
book of  Irish  Pre-Christian  Traditions. 
With  192  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo., 
3as.  net. 

Pagan  Ireland  :  an  Archaeological 
Sketch.  A  Handbook  of  Irish  Pre- 
Christian  Antiquities.  With  512  Illus- 
trations.   8vo.,  155. 


Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &g. 


Abbott. — Hellenica.    A  Collection 

of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.,  75.  bd. 

iESChylUS. — EUMENIDES  OF  ^SCHY' 
LUS.  With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  Davies%    8vo.,  75. 

Aristophanes.  —  The   Acharnians 

OF  Aristophanes,  translated  into  English 
Verse.   By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.    Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Becker  (W.  A.),  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  B.D. 

Gallus  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and  Ex- 
cursuses. With  26  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6</. 

Charicles  :  or,  Illustrations  ot  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With  26 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Browne. — Handbook   of   Ho  a  f  eric 

Study,  By  Henry  Browne,  S.J.,  M.A., 
New  College,  Oxford  ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland;  Professor  of  Greek 
at  University  College,  Dublin.  With  22 
Plates.    Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 


Campbell. — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 
ter aturb.  By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek, 
University  of  St.  Andrews.     8vo.,  15 j. 

Cicero. — Cicero's  Correspondence. 

By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  8vo., 
each  125.  Vol.  IV.,  155.  Vol.  V.,  145. 
Vol.  VI.,  I2J.    Vol.  VII.  Index,  75.  6d, 

Harvard    Studies    in    Classical 

Philoloey.  Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the 
ClassicaJ  Instructors  of  Harvard  University. 
Vols.  XI.,  1900 ;  XII.,  1901 ;  XIII.,  1902 ; 
XIV.,  1903 ;  XV.,  1904.  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net 
each. 

Homer.  — 7>/if  Odyssey  of  Homer. 

Done  into  English  Verse.  By  William 
Morris.    Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Horace. — The  Works  of  Horace^ 

RENDERED  INTO   ENGLISH   PrOSE.       With 

Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  William 
CouTTS,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Lang. — Homer  and  the  Epic.     By 

Andrew  Lang.     Crown  8vo.,  9s.  net. 

Lucian.  —  Translations  from 
Luc  IAN.  By  Augusta  M.  Campbell 
Davidson,  M.A.  Edin.    Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &o. — continued. 


O^vie. — HoRAE  Latinae  :  Studies 

m  Synonyms  and  Syntax.  By  the  late 
Robert  OgiIvxe,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  H.M.  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland.  Edited 
by  Alexander  Souter,  M.A.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Joseph  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
8vo.,  125.  td,  net. 

Rich. — A  Dictionary  OF  Roman  AND 
Grrrk  Antiqujtirs,  By  A.  Rich,  B.A. 
With  2O0O  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr.  8vo., 
8s.  6^. 

Theophrastus. — The    Char  a  cters 

OF  Throphrastus  :  a  Translation,  with 
Introduction.  By  Charles  E.  Pennett 
and  William  A.  Hammond,  Professors  in 
Cornell  University.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2s,  6d,  net. 

T3riTell.  —  DuRLiN  Translations 
INTO  Grrrk  and  Latin  Vrrsr.  Edited 
by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.    8vo.,  6s. 


VirgU. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil,  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Coninoton. 
Crown  8vo.,  61. 

The  Mneid  of  Virgil,  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  John  Coninoton. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  ^neids  of  Virgil,  Done  into 
English  Verse.  By  William  Morris. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  ^neid  of  Virgil^  freely  trans- 
lated into  English  Blank  Verse.  By 
W.  J.  Thornhill.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

The  ^neid  of  Virgil,    Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  James  Rhoades. 
Books  I.-VI.     Crown  8vo..  5s. 
Books  VII.-XII.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

The  Eclogues  and   Georgics  of 

Virgil,  Translated  into  English  Prose 
by  J.  W.  Mackail,  FeUow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.     i6mo.,  5s. 

Wilkins. — The    Growth    of    the 
Homeric  Forms.  By  G.  Wilkins.  8vo.,6s. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


American  Familiar  Verse.     Vers 

de  Soci^t^.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  Brander  Matthews,  Litt.D  (Yale),  of 
Columbia  University.     Crown  Svo.,  6s.  net. 

Arnold. —  The  Light  of  the  World  : 

or,  The  Great  Consummation.  By  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold.  With  14  Illustrations 
after  Holman  Hunt.     Crown  Svo.,  5s.  net. 

Bell  (Lady). 

Chamber  Comedies  :  a  Collection 
of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.     Crown  Svo.,  5s.  net. 

Fairy  Tale  Plays,  and  How  to 
Act  Thrm.  With  gi  Diagrams  and  52 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  3s.  net. 

Nursery  Comedies  :  Twelve  Tiny 

Plays  for  Children.      Fcap.  Svo.,  is.  td. 

RuMPELSTiLTZKiN :  a  Fairy  Play  in 
Five  Scenes  (Characters,  7  Male ;  i  Fe- 
male). F;om  •  Fairy  Tale  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them  '.  With  Illustrations, 
Diagrams  and  Music.    Cr.  Svo.,  sewed,  td. 

Brown.  —  Carthusiax  Memories, 
AXD  OTHER  Verses  or  Leisure.  By 
WiM.iAM  Haig  Hrown,  LL.D.,  Master  of 
Charterhouse.  With  a  I'hotogravure  Por- 
trait of  the  Author.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Dante.  —  The     Dread    Inferno  : 

Notes  for  Beginners  in  the  Study  of  Dante. 
By  M.  Alice  Wyld.  With  Frontispiece. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  25.  6d.  net 

Gore-Booth  (Eva). 

Unseen  Kings,  and  Other  Poems, 

Crown  Svo.,  2s.  6J.  net. 

The  One  and  the  Many  :  Poems. 

Crown  Svo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Graves.  —  Clytaimnestra  :    a 

Tragrdy.  By  Arnold  F.  Graves.  With 
a  Prefiace  by  Robert  Y.  Tyrrell,  Litt.D. 
Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 

Hither  and  Thither:    Songs  and 

Verses.  By  the  Author  of  •  Times  and 
Days,*  etc.     Fcp.  Svo.,  55. 

Hughes  -  Games.  —  Thekla     a  xi' 

OTHER  Poems.  By  Stephen  Hughes- 
Games.     Crown  Svo.,  35.  bd.  net. 

Ingelow  Qean). 
Poetical    Works,       Complete    in 

One  Volume.  Crown  Svo.,  gilt  top,  6j.  net. 

Lyrical  and  other  Poems,  Selec- 
ted from  the  Writings  of  Jean  Ingelow. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  25.  6rf.  cloth  plain,  35.  cloth  gilt. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama — continued. 


Kendall.  —  Poems  of  Henry 
Clarbncb  Kendall,  With  Memoir  by 
Frederick  C.  Kendall.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Lang. —  The  Blue   Poetry  Book, 

Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.     With  100  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

Lecky. — Poems,  By  William  Ed- 
ward Hartpole  Lecky.      Fcp.  8vo.,  5*. 

Lytton  (The  Earl  of),  (Owen 
Meredith). 

The  Wanderer,    Cr.  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

LuciLE,     Crown  8vo.,  105.  6^. 

Selected  Poems,   Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6rf. 

Macaulay. — La  ys  of  Ancient  Rome^ 

WITH  *  IVRY'  AND  *  ThB  ArMADA  \       By 

Lord  Macaulay. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharp.  Fcp.  4to.,  los,  td, 

Bijou       Edition. 

iSmo.,  2s.  6d,  gilt  top. 

Popular  Edition. 

Fcp.  4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.    R.  Weouelin.     Crown 
8vo.,  35.  net. 

Annotated  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed, 
IS.  6d.  cloth. 

Mac  Donald. — A  Book  of  Strife^  in 

THB    FORM   OF    THB    DiARY    OF    AN   OLD 

Soul  :   Poems.     By  George  MacDonald, 
LL.D.     i8mo.,  6s. 

Morris  (William). 

POETICAL  WORKS  -Library  Edition. 
Complete  in   11  volumes.     Crown  8vo., 
price  5s.  net  each. 

The  Earthly  Paradise,     4  vols. 

Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net  each. 

The  Life  and  Dea  th  of  Jason, 

Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Defence  of  Gueneyere,  and 
other  Poems.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Story  OF  Sigurd  the  Volsung^ 
AND  Thb  Fall  of  thb  Niblungs,  Cr. 
8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Poems  by  the  Way,  and  Love  is 

Enough.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer,      Done 

into  English  Verse.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Morris  (William) — continued. 
The  ^neids  of    Virgil,      Done 

into  English  Verse.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Tale  of  Beowulf^  sometime 
King  of  thb  Folk  of  thb  Wbdbrgba  ts. 
Translated  by  William  Morris  and  A. 
J.  Wyatt.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Certain  of  the  Poetical  Works  may  also  be 
had  in  the  following  Editions : — 

The  Ea  r  thl  y  Pa  ra  dise. 
Popular  Edition.     5  vols.     i2mo.,  25s. ; 

or  5s.  each,  sold  separately. 
The  same  in  Ten  Parts,  25s.;  or  2s.  6d 

each,  sold  separately. 
Cheap   Edition,   in  i  vol.     Crown  8vo., 

6s.  net. 
New  Edition  in  Twelve  Parts.     Cr.  Svo. 

Parts  I.-VIII.,  IS.  net  each. 

Part  IX.,  2s.  net. 

Parts  X.  and  XI.,  is.  net  each. 

Part  XII.,  2s.  net. 

Poems  by  the  Way,  Square  crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere^  and 

Other     Poems.       Cheaper     Impression. 
Fcp.  8vo.,   IS.  6</.  net. 

•»•  For    Mr.    William    Morris's    other 
Works,  see  pp.  28,  37  and  40. 

Mors  et  Victoria.    Cr.  Svo.,  5s.  net, 

*  *  This  is  a  drama  in  three  acts,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  France 
shortly  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew. 

Morte  Arthur:  an  Alliterative  Poem 

of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  from 
the  Thornton  MS.,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  Mary  Macleod 
Banks.     Fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  bd, 

Nesbit  (E.)  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland). 

Lays  and  Legends,  First  Series. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6^.  Second  Series. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

The    Rainbow    and     the    Rose, 

Crown  Svo. 

Riley.  —  Old    Fashioned    Roses  : 

Poems.  By  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
i2mo.,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Romanes. — A  Selection  from  the 
PoBMs  of  Gborgb  John  Romanbs,  M,A,y 
LL,D„  F.R.S.  With  an  Introduction  by 
T.  Herbert  Warren,  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.,  41.  td. 
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Poetry  and  the 

Savage-Armstrong. — Ballads   of 

Down,     By   G.   F.  Savaoe-Armstrono, 
M.A.,  D.Litt.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  td. 

Shakespeare. 

Bowdlbr's  Family  Shakbsprarr, 

With  36  Woodcuts,     i  vol.    8vo.,  141. 
Or  in  6  vols.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2  is. 

The  Sha  kespea  re  Bir  thda  y  Book 
By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.     32mo.,  is.  td, 

Sheehan.  —  ^ Lost    Angel    of   a 

Ruined  Paradise.^    A  Drama  of  Modern 
Life.      Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6d, 

Stevenson. — A  Child's  Garden  of 
Vbrsbs,  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  55. 


Trevelyan  (R.  C). 

Cecilia  Gonzaga  :  a  Drama.    Fcp. 

8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

The  Birth  of  Parsifal  :  a  Drama. 

Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6^.  net. 

Wagner.— TViS  Nibelungen  Ring. 

Done  into  English  Verse    by    Reginald 

Rankin,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Banis- 

ter-at-Law. 

Vol.  L     Rhine  Gold,  The  Valkyrie.     Fcp. 

8vo.,  gilt  top,  41.  6df. 
Vol.   II.    Siegfried,  The  TwUight  of  the 

Gods.    Fcp.  8vo.,  g^t  top,  45.  td, 

Wyld.  —  The    Dread    Inferno; 

Notes  for  Beginners  in  the  Study  of  Dante. 
By  M.  Alice  Wyld.  With  Frontispiece. 
Fcap.  8vo.,  2s.  (kf.  net 


Fiction,  Humour,  &o. 

American  Short  Stories.    Selected  |  Beaconsfield  (The  Earl  of). 

and  Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
the  Short  Story,  by  Charles  Sears  Bald- 
win, A.m.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  in 
Yale  University.     Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 


Novels    and    Tales.       Complete 

II  vols.    Crown  Svo.,  is,  6dL  each. 


m 


Anstey  (F.). 

Voces    Populi,     (Reprinted    from 
•Punch'.) 

First  Series.  With  20  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  35.  net. 
Second  Series.  With  25  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
35.  net. 

The  Man  from  Blankley's^  and 

other  Sketches.  (Reprinted  from  *  Punch '.) 
With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard 
Partridge.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  35.  net. 

Bailey  (H.  C). 
My  Lady  of  Orange  :  a  Romance 

of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of  Alva. 
With  8  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Karl  of  Breach  :    a  Tale  of  the 

Thirty  Years'  War.      Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Master  of  Gray  :  a  Tale  of 

the  Days  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Churchill. — Savrola  :  a  Tale  of  the 

Revolution  in  Laurania.  By  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  M.P.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Converse. — Long  Will  :  a  Tale  of 

Wat  Tyler  and  the  Peasant  Rising  in  the 
Reign  of  Richard  II.  By  Florence  Con- 
verse. With  6  Illustrations  by  Garth 
Jones.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Vivian  Grey. 

The  Young  Duke ; 
Count  Alarcos :  a 
Tragedy. 

Alroy  ;  Ixion  in 
Heaven ;  The  In- 
fernal Marriage ; 
Popanilla. 

Tancred. 


Contarini      Fleming ; 

The  Rise  of  Iskui- 

der. 
Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple. 
Venetia. 
Conin^sby. 
Lothair. 


Endymion. 

Novels  and  Tales,     The  Hugh- 

BNDBN  Edition,     With  2  Portraits  and 
II  Vignettes.    11  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  425. 

Dougall. — Beggars   All.      By    L. 

DouGALL.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6^. 

Doyle  (Sir  A.  Con  an). 

MiCAH  Clarke:  A  Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion.  With  10  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6^. 

The  Refugees:    A  Tale   of   the 

Huguenots.    With  25  Illustrations.     Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  6d, 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters,     Cr. 

8vo.,  35.  6d. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polestar^ 

and  other  Tales.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6^. 

Dunbar. — The  Sons  o*  Cormac^  a// 

Tales  of  Other  Men's  Sons:  Irish 
Legends.  By  Aldis  Dunbar.  With  8  Il- 
lustrations by  MvRA  E.  Luxmoore.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 
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Farrar  (F.  W.,  late  Dean  of  Can- 
tbrbury). 

Darkness  and  Dawn:  or,  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

Gathering  Clouds  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Da3rs  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  6s.  net. 

Fowler  (Edith  H.). 

Tne  Young  Pretenders,  A  Story 
of  ChUd  Life.  With  12  lUustrations  by 
Sir  Philip  Burns- Jones,  Bart.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

The  Professor^ s  Children.  With 
24  Illustrations  by  Ethel  Katb  Burgess. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Francis    (M.    E.)    (Mrs.     Francis 

Dlundell). 
Dorset  Dear:    Idylls  of  Country 

Life.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Christian  Thal  :  a  Story  of  Musi- 
cal Life.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Fiander's  Widow.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Yeoman  Fleetwood.  With  Fron- 
tispiece.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  net. 

Pastorals  of  Dorset.     With   8 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Manor  Farm.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  Claud  C.  du  Pr£  Cooper. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Lychgate    Hall:     a     Romance. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Froude. — The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
soy:  an  Irish  Romance  ofthe  Last  Century. 
By  James  A.  Froude.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Gilkes. — A  Day  at  Dulwich.     By 

A.  H.  Gilkes,  Master  of  Dulwich  College. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  net. 

Hazard  Side.  The :  being  Essays 

in  Fiction.     By  the  Author  of  '  Times  and 
Days,'  *  Auto  da  F^,'  &c.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 
Allan    Quatermain,      With    31 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.    8vo.,  sewed,  6^.  net. 

Allan's  Wife.  With  34  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 


Haggard  (H.  Rider) — continued. 
Beatrice.    With  Frontispiece  and 

Vignette.     Crown  Svo.,  3s.  td. 

Black  Heart  and  White  Heart^ 
AND  othbr  Stories,  With  33  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6</. 

Cleopatra.    With  29  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6^. 

Colonel   Quaritch,    V.C.      With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 
Dawn.    With  16  Illustrations.    Cr. 

8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Dr.  Therne.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Eric  Brighteyes.  With  51  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Heart  of  the   World.    With  15 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  3s.  fid. 

Lysbeth.     With   26   Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Maiwa^s  Revenge.  Cr.  8vo.,  15. 6rf. 
Montezuma^ s  Daughter.  With  24 

Illustrations.    Crown  Svo. ,  3s.  td. 

Mr.  Meeson's  Will.  With  16 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Nada  the  Lily.  With  23  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Pearl-Maiden:    a    Tale    of    the 

Fall  of  Jerusalem.    With  16  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

She.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Stella    Fregelius  :     A   Tale   of 

Three  Destinies.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Swallow  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Trek. 

With  8  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

The  People  of  the  Mist.    With 

16  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6d, 

The    Witch's  Head.       With    16 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Haggard  and  Lang.— The  World's 

DssiRB.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard  and 
Andrew  Lang.  With  27  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Harte. — In  the  Carquinez  Woods. 

By  Bret  Harte.     Crown  Svo.,  3s.  td. 
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Hope. — The  Heart  of  Princess 
OsRA,  By  Anthony  Hope.  With  9  Illas- 
trations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Howard. — TWe  Failure  of  Success, 

By  Lady  Mabel  Howard.  Crown  8vo., 
65. 

Hussey. — Miss Badshorth^  M,F.H, 

By  Eyre  Hussev.  With  Frontispiece 
(Miss  *Lavvy')  by  H.  Piffard,  and  6  Il- 
lustrations by  G.  1).  Armour.     Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 

Jerome. — Sketches  in  Lavender: 
Blur  and  Grrrn  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
Author  of  '  Three  Men  in  a  Boat/  etc. 
Crown  Svo.,  35.  6</. 

Joyce. — Old      Celtic     Romances, 

Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ancient 
Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Gaelic.  By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  td, 

Lang  (Andrew). 

A  Monk  of  Fife  ;  a  Story  of  the 
Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illustra- 
tions by  Selwyn  Image.  Crown  8vo., 
33.  td. 

The     Disentanglers.      With    7 

Full-page   Illustrations   by  H.  J.  Ford. 
Crown  8vo.,  6*. 

Lyall  (Edna). 
The  Hinderers.  C rown  Svo . ,  2s.  6^. 
The  a  utobiography  of  a  Slander. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown 
8vo.,  2 J.  td.  net. 

Dorern.     The  Story  of  a  Singer. 

Crown  8vo.,  6j. 
Wayfaring  Men,     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 
Hope  the  Hermit  :  a  Romance  of 

Borrowdale.     Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

Marchmont — In  the  Name  of  a 

Woman:  a  Romance.  By  Arthur  W. 
Marchmont.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  6i. 

Mason  and  Lang.  —Parson Kelly, 

By  A.  E.  W.  Mason  and  Andrew  Lang. 
Qrown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 


Max    Mtiller.  —  Deutsche    Liebe 

{German  Love):  Fragments  from  the 
Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by  F.  Max 
Muller.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
G.  A.  M.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  55. 

Melville  (G.  J.  Whyte). 


The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen*s  Maries. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
Genoal  Bounce. 


Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d,  each. 

Morris  (William), 
The  Sundering  Flood.     Cr.  8vo., 

75.  bd. 

The    Water   of   the    Wondrous 

ISLBS.     Crown  Svo.,  75.  bd. 

The  Well  a  t  the  World's  End. 

2  vols.   8vo.,  285. 

The  Wood  Beyond  the  World. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

The  Story  of   the    Glittering 

PLAiNt  which  has  been  also  called  The 
Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  Acre 
of  the  Undying.  Square  post  Sva, 
5s.  net. 

The  Roots  of    the   Mountains^ 

wherem  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends,  their 
Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and  their 
Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.     Square  crown  8vo.,  8s. 

A    Tale  of   the   House  of   the 

WoLFiNGS,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of  the 
Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Square  crown  8vo.,  6s. 

A  Dream  of  /ohn  Ball^  and  a 
King's  Lesson.    i6mo.,  2s.  net. 

News  from  Nowhere  ;  or,  An 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters 
from  an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  8vo., 
IS.  bd. 

The  Story  OF  Grettir  the  Strong. 

Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  EiRiKR 
MAGNtJssoN  and  William  Morris.  Cr. 
8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Three  Northern  Love  Stories* 
AND  Other  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Icelandic  by  EirIkr  Magnt^sson  and 
William  Morris.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

For   Mr.   William   Morrises  other 
Works,  see  pp.  25,  37  and  40. 
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Newman  (Cardinal). 

Loss  AND  Gain  :    The   Story  of  a 
Convert.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  W. 

Callista:    a   Tale  of  the  Third 

Century.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Norris. — Rice  Papers  :  Stories  and 

Sketches    of   Life   in   China.      By   H.   L. 
NoRRis.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Norris.  —  Nature's       Comedian, 

By  W.  E.  NoRRis.      Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Phillipps-WoUey.— 5Aryi/»;  a  Legend 

of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Phillipps- 
WoLLBY.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Pollock. — Hay  Fever,  By  Walter 
Herries  Pollock  and  Guy  C.  Pollock. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

* ^  This  story  is  concerned  with  the  adven- 
tures of  a  much  and  justly  respected  stockbroker, 
and  is  founded  on  the  known  action  of  a  drug 
sometimes  prescribed  for  hay  fever;  but^ 
naturally,  the  Authors  have  aimed  more  at 
amusement  than  at  scientific  accuracy. 

Ridley. — A  Daughter  of Jael.    By 

Lady  Ridley.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Sewell  (Elizabeth  M.). 

A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  Percival. 
Katharine  Ashton. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Life. 

Cr.  8vo.,  cloth  plain,  \s.  6d.  each, 
extra,  gilt  edges,  25.  6d,  each. 


Amy  Herbert. 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.    Ivors. 
Cloth 


Sheehan.  —  Lu/ce    Delmege.      By 

the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  D.D.,  Author  of 
*  My  New  Curate '.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Somenrille    (£.    G£.)    and    Ross 

(Martin). 

Some  Experiences   of  an  Irish 

R.M,     With  31   Illustrations  by  E.  CE. 
Somerville.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

All  on  the  Irish  Shore:    Irish 

Sketches.       With  10  Illustrations  by  E. 
Qi.  Somerville.      Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The    Real     Charlotte.       Crown 

8vo.,  35.  6d, 

The  Silver  Fox.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d, 
An  Irish  Cousin     Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Stebbing. — Borderland  Tales.  By 

W.  Stebbing.     Crown  8vo.,  45.  6ff. 

Stevenson  (Robert  Louis). 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.Jekyll 
AND  Mr.  Hydr.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed. 
15.  td.  cloth. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jbkyll  and  Mr.  Hydb  ;  with  other 
Fablbs.  Crown  8vo.,  bound  in  buckram, 
with  gilt  top,  55.  net. 

'  Silver  Library  *  Edition.   Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6d. 

More  Neiv  Arabian  Nights — The 
Dynamitbr.  By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son and  Fanny  van  de  Grift  Steven- 
son.   Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

The  Wrong  Box.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbournb. 
Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Through  Spectacles  of  Feeling: 

Being  Essays  mostly  in  Fiction.  By  the 
Author  of '  Times  and  Days,'  '  The  Haggard 
Side,'  etc.     Crown  8vo.,  $s. 

Trollope  (Anthony). 
The  Warden.     Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

B  ARCH  ESTER  ToWERS.  Cr.8v0.,I5.6^. 

Vaughan. — Old  Hendriks  Tales. 

By  Captain  Arthur  O.  Vaughan.  With  12 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  Shepherd. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Walford  (L.  B.). 

Stay-at-homes.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Charlotte.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

One  Of  Ourselves.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Intruders.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6^. 

Leddy  Margrt.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6^. 

IvA  Kildare:  a  Matrimonial  Pro- 
blem.   Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Mr.   Smith:  a   Part   of  his   Life. 

Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

The  Baby*s   Grandmother.    Cr. 

8vo.,  2S.  6d. 

Cousins,    Crown  8vo.,  2s,  64-. 
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Walford  (L.  B.) — continued. 


Troublesome    Daughters,       Cr. 

8vo.,  zs.  fid, 

Pauline,     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6rf. 
Dick  Nether  by.     Cr.  8vo.,  25.  M. 
The  History  of  a    Week,     Cr. 

8vo.  25.  6</. 

A  Stiff-necked  Generation,     Cr. 

8vo.  25.  6</. 

^y<Ar,  and  other  Stories.     Cr.  8vo., 

2s,  6d. 

The  Mischief  of  Monica,      Cr. 

8vo.,  25.  td. 

The  One  Good  Guest,     Cr.  8vo. 

25.  td, 

*  Plough  ED  J     and     other     Stories. 

Crown  8vo.,  25.  td. 

The  Ma  tchma  ker.   Cr .  8vo. ,  25.  M. 
Ward. — One   Poor   Scruple,      By 

Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 


With 


Weyman  (Stanley). 
The    Abbess   of    Vlave. 

Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

The  House  of  the  Wolf,    With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.     Crown  8va, 
3*.  W. 

A  Gentleman  of  France,     With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.     Cr.  8va,  6f. 

The  Red  Cockade.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Shrewsbury.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions by  Ci  AUDB  A.  Shbppkrson.  Cr. 
8vo.,  65. 

Sophia,  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.,  65. 

The    Long    Night:    A    Story  of 

Geneva  in  1602.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Whishaw. — The  Tiger  of  Muscovy. 

By  Fred  Whishaw.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Yeats. — The  Chevalibr  HAuriac 

By  S.  Levett  Yeats.    Crown  8vo.,  35. 6i 


Works  of  Reference. 


Annual  Register  (The).    A  Review 

of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for 
the  year  1903.     8vo.,  185. 

Volumes  of  the  Annual  Register  for  the 
years  1863-1902  can  still  be  had.  i8s. 
each. 

Charities  Register,  The  Annual 

AND  Digest:  being  a  Classified  Register 
of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metropolis. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Chisholm.  —  Handbook  of  Com- 
mercial Geography.  By  George  G. 
Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Societies.  With  19  Folding-out  Maps  and 
Numerous  Maps  in  the  Text.  8vo.,  15s.  net. 

Gwilt. — An  Encyclopedia    of  Ar- 

CHITRCTURB.       By    JoSEPH    GwiLT,    F.S.A. 

With  1700  Engravings.  Revised  (1888), 
with  Alterations  and  Considerable  Addi- 
tions by  Wyatt  Papworth.  8vo.,  215. 
net. 

Longmans'  Gazetteer  of  the 
World.  Edited  bv  George  G.  Chis- 
holm, M.A.,  P  'ial  8vo.,  185.  net 

cloth  :    215.  h 


Maunder  (Samuel). 
Biographical    Treasury,      With 

Supplement  brought  down  to  1889.   By 
Rev.  James  Wood.     Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Lib- 
rary OF  Rrfsrrncb.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6j. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany.    Edited 

by  J.  LiNDLEV,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Mootfi 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Sted 
Plates.     2  vols.     Fcp.  8vo.,  125. 

Rich. — A  Dictionary  OF  Roman  Ay  d 
Greek  Antiquities,  By  A.  Rich,  BA 
With  2000  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.,  6$.  net 

Roget. —  Thesaurus    of    English 

PVoRDS  AND  Phrasbs,  Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  d  - 
Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition.  ■ 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  ' 
Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, partly  from  the  Author's  Notes,  and  j 
with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son,  . 
John  Lewis  Roget.    Crown  8vo.,  95.  net  ' 

'WiWich,-- Popular  Tables  iot  gW\VL%  ■■ 

information  for  ascertaining  the  value  d 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 
the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By  Charles  M. 
WiLLicH.  Edited  by  H.  Bbncb  Jonis. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d, 


\ 
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Popular  Seienee  (Natural  History,  fte.). 


Fumeaux  (W.). 
Tif£    Outdoor    World;    or   The 

Young  Collector's  Handbook.  With  18 
Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloured),  and  549 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
g^lt  edges,  65.  net 

Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 

Life  in  Ponds  and  Streams. 
With  8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  65.  net. 

The  Sea  Shore,  With  8  Coloured 
Plates  and  300  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  61.  net. 

Hartwig  (George). 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders, 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.  8vo., 
g^lt  top,  75.  net. 

The   Tropical    World.     With  8 

Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  75.  net 

The  Polar  World.   With  3  Maps, 

8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  75.  net 

The  Subterranean  World,  With 
3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  75.  net. 

Helmholtz. — Popular  Lectures  on 

SCIBNTIFIC  SUBJSCTS.      By   HERMANN  VON 

Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d,  each. 

Hoffmann. — Alpine    Plora  :     For 

Tourists  and  Amateur  Botanists.  With 
Text  descriptive  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed and  attractive  Alpine  Plants.  By 
Julius  Hoffmann.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Barton  (Mrs.  A.  Gepp).  With  40  Plates 
containing  250  Coloured  Figures  irom 
Water-Colour  Sketches  by  Hermann 
Friese.     8vo.,  75.  6rf.  net. 

Hudson  (W.  H.). 
Hampshire  Days,     With  11  Plates 

and  36  Illustrations  in  the  Text  from 
Drawings  by  Bryan  Hook,  etc.  Svo., 
105.  td,  net. 

Birds  and  Man,      Large    crown 

8vo.,  65.  net. 

Nature  in  Downland.     With  12 

Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by 
A.  D.  McCoRMiCK.     8vo.,  105.  td.  net. 


Hudson  (W.  H.). — continued. 

British  Birds,  With  a  Chapter 
on  Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  F.R.S.  With  16  Plates  (8 
of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over  100  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  65.  net. 

Miliais  (John  Guille). 

The  Natural  History  of  the 
British  Surfacb- Feeding  Ducks, 
With  6  Photogravures  and  66  Plates  (41 
in  Colours)  from  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
Archibald  Thorburn,  and  from  Photo- 
graphs.   Royal  4to.,  £6  65. 

The   Wild-Popyler  in  Scotland, 

With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 
after  a  Drawing  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais, 
Bart.,  P.R.A.  8  Photogravure  Plates,  2 
Coloured  Plates,  and  50  Illustrations  from 
the  Author's  Drawings  and  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Royal  4to.,  gilt  top,  30s.  net. 

The  Mammals  of  Great  Br /tain 
AND  Ireland.  3  vols.  4to.  (13  in.  by 
12  in.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  18  guineas  net. 

•,•  Subscriptions  will  only  be  received  for  the 
Set  of  Three  Volumes, 
Vol.  I.    With   18   Photogravures  by  the 
Author  ;    31  Coloured  Plates  by  the 
Author,  Archibald   Thorburn  and 
G.    E.    Lodge;    and   63    Uncoloured 
Plates  by  the  Author  and  from  Photo- 
graphs,    ffi  65.  net.     It  is  hoped  that 
Vols.   II.  and   III.   will  be  issued  at 
intervals  of  eight  months  each. 
•<>•  Only  1,025  copies  printed  for  England  and 
America,     Prospectus  sent  on  application 

Proctor  (Richard  A.). 
Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Crown  8vo.,  ^i.  6d, 

Bough  Wa  ys  made  Smooth.  Fami- 
liar Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Pleasant  Ways  IN  Science,  Crown 

8vo.,  35.  td. 

Nature  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.    Cr.  8vo.,  31.  td. 

Leisure  Readings.  By  R  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster 
and  A.  C.  Ranvard.    Cr.  8vo. ,  35.  6d, 

•,•  For  Mr,  Proctor's  other  books  see  pp.  17 
and  35,  and  Messrs.  Longmans  6*  Co.'s  Cata- 
logue of  Scientific  Works, 
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Popular   Seienee   (Natural  History,  Ac) — continued. 


Stanley. — A  Familiar  History  of 

Birds,  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  i6o  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

Homes  without  Hands:  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construc- 
tion. With  140  Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  75.  net. 

Insects  a  t  Home  :  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  700 
Illustrations.     8vo. ,  gilt  top,  75.  net. 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.) — continued. 

Insects  Abroad:  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  600 
Illustrations.    8vo.,  75.  net 

Out   of  Doors;    a    Selection    of 

Original  Articles   on   Practical   Natural 

History.  With  11  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
35.  6d, 

Petland    Revisited.      With     33 

niustratiojis.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6J. 

Strange  Dwellings:  a  Description 

of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  *  Homes  without  Hands  *.  With  60 
Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td. 


Children's  Books. 


Alick's   Adventures.  —  By   G.    R. 

With   8    Illustrations  by  John   Hassall. 

Crown  8vo.,  34.  6rf. 

i 

I 

Bold  Turpin :  a  Romance,  as  Sung  : 
by  Sam  Waller.  With  16  Illustrations  in  " 
Colour  by  L.  D.  L.    Oblong  4to.,  boards,  65. 

Brown. — The  Book  of  Saints  and 
Friendly  Beasts.  By  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown.  With  8  Illustrations  by  Fanny  Y. 
Cory.     Crown  8vo.,  4s.  td.  net. 

Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 
Edwv  the  Fair;    or,   The   First 

Chronicle  of  iCscendune.     Cr.  8vo. ,  silver 
top,  IS.  net. 

Alfgar  the  Dane  ;  or,  The  Second 
Chronicle  of  iEscendune.  Cr.  8vo.,  silver 
top,  25.  net. 

The  Rival  Heirs  :  being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  iSscendune.  Cr. 
8vo.,  silver  top,  25.  net. 

The  House  of  Walderne.  A  Tale 
of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days 
of  the  Barons'  Wars.  Crown  8vo.,  silver 
top,  25.  net. 

Brian  Fitz- Count.  A  Story  of 
Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey.     Cr.  8vo.,   silver  top,  25.  net. 

Dent. — In    Search    of    Home  :     a 

Story  of  East- End  Waifs  and  Strays.  By 
Phyllis  O.  Dknt.  With  a  Frontispiece 
in  Colour  by  Hamel  Lister.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d.  net. 


Henty  (G.  A.).— Edited  by. 

Yule  Logs  :  A  Story-Book  for  Boys. 
By  Various  Authors.  With  61  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Yule  Tide  Yarns:  a  Story-Book 
for  Boys.  By  Various  Authors.  With 
45  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35. 
net. 


Lang  (Andrew). — Edited  by. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.  With  138 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Red  Fairy  Book.  With  100 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Green  Fair  y  Book.     With  99 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Grey  Fairy  Book.     With  65 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.     With 

104  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Pink  Fairy  Book.     With  67 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Violet  Fairy  Book.    With  8 

Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Crimson  Fairy  Book.     With 

8  Coloured  Plates  and  43  other  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Broun  Fairy  Book.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  42  other  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 
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Children's  Books — contintud. 


Lang  (Andrew)    Edited    by — con- 

tinued. 

The  Bl  ue  Poetr  y  Book,  With  100 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6i. 

The  True  Story  Book,    With  66 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Red  Tr  ue  Stor  y  Book,    With 

100  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Animal  Story  Book.    With 

67  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Red  Book  of  Animal  Stories, 

With  65  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6i. 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertain 

mbnts.    With  66  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Book  of  Romance,    With  8 

Coloured  Plates  and  44  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Lyall. — The  Burges  Letters:    a 

'  Record  of  Child  Life  in  the  Sixties.  By 
Edna  Lyall.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  8  other  Full-page  Illustrations  by 
Walter  S.  Stagey.    Crown  8vo.,  25.  td, 

Macdonaid.  —  Babies'    Classics, 

Chosen  by  Lilia  Scott  Macdonald.  With 
67  Illustrations  and  37  Initial  Letters  by 
Arthur  Hughes.  Large  Crown  410., 
45.  bd.  net. 

•^j*  Thii  book  is  a  collection  of  poems  that 
may  fairly  be  called  *  ChildrerCs  Classics '. 
They  are  selected  from  Wtlliani  Blakcy  jfane 
and  Anne  Taylor^  Mary  Hoivitt,  Isaac  Watts, 
Charles  Kingsley,  George  Macdonald,  etc. 

Meade  (L.  T.). 

Daddy's  Boy,   With  8  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Deb  and  the  Duchess.    With  7 

Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

The  Beresford  Prize,      With  7 

Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

The  House  of  Surprises,    With  6 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Packard.  —  The        Young       Ice 

Whalers:  a  Tale  for  Boys.  By  Win- 
THROP  Packard.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Penrose.  —  Chubby  :  a  Nuisance, 
By  Mrs.  Penrose.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  G.  G.  Manton,    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 


jr  (Rosamond). 

The  Adventures  of  the  Three 
Bold  Babes:  Hector,  Honoria  and 
Alisandbr,  a  Story  in  Pictures.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  and  24  Outline  Pic- 
tures.    Oblong  4to.,  35.  6d. 

The  Further  Doings  of  the  Three 
Bold  Babbs,  With  24  Coloured  Pictures 
and  24  Outline  Pictures.  Oblong  4to.,35.6</. 

Robbins. — Dutch    Doll    Ditties, 

Written  and  Illustrated  with  Photographs 
by  Louis  Robbins.     4to.,  boards,  zs.  td. 

Roberts.  —  The  Adventures  of 
Captain  John  Smith  :  Captain  of  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Horse,  and  sometime 
President  of  Virginia.  By  E.  P.  Roberts. 
With  17  Illustrations  and  3  Maps.  Crown 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Stevenson. — A  Child's  Garden  of 
Vbrsbs,  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  55. 

Upton  (Florence  K.  and  Bertha). 

The  Adventures  of  Tivo  Dutch 
Dolls  and  a  ^  Golliwogg\  With  31 
Coloured  Plates.    Oblong  4to.,  6s, 

The   Golliwogg' s  Bicycle   Club. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to.,  6s, 

The  Golliwogg  at  the  Seaside, 

With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to.,  65. 

The  GoLLiWOGG  in  War,   With  31 

Coloured  Plates.     Oblong  4to.,  6s, 

The  GoLLiwoGds  Polar  Adven- 
tures, With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Ob- 
long 4to.,  6s, 

The    Goll i wogg's    A  uto-go-ca r  t. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 
The  Golliwogg' s  Air-Ship,   With 

30  Coloured  Plates.     Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  Goll ih vgg's  Circus,    With  3  i 

Coloured  Plates.    Oblong  4to.,  boards,  6s. 
The  GoLLiivocG  in  Holland,  With 

29  Coloured  Plates.     Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  Vege-Men" s  Revenge.     With 

31  Coloured  Plates.     Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

Vaughan. — Old  Hendriks  Tales. 

By  Captain  Arthur  O.  Vaughan.  With 
12  Full-page  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  Shep- 
herd.    Crown  8vo.,  6i. 

* ^*  This  is  a  volume  of  animal  stories  col- 
lected by  Captain  Vaughan  from  the  Hotten- 
tots during  the  late  Boer  War, 
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The  Silver 

Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Araold*!  (Sir  Edwin)  Bmi  and  LMidi.  With 
71  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 

Badahof  ■  (W.)  Blotfraphleal  Miidtoi.    3^.  6d, 

Badahot*!  (W.)  BoodmbU  Stadtos.    3^.  6d. 

Budahot*!  ( W.)  LlUnry  BtudlM.  With  Portrait. 
3  vols. ,  3^.  6d.  each. 

Bakar*!  (Sir  B.  W.)  Bight  Taan  Ib  Oayloa. 

With  6  Illustrations.     3;.  6d, 

Bakar*!  (SIf  B.  W.)  BUto  and  Hoaad  la  Oaylaa. 

With  6  Illustrations.    3;.  6d. 

BaHnd-eoold*!  (B«t.  B.)  Oortoos  Hyiha  of  tha 
Hlddl«  AdM.    3s.  6d. 

Bart]id-6oald*i  (B«t.  B.)  OridlB  aad  Dtwalop- 
maatofBoUdloasBallaC.  a  vols.   3;.  6^.  each. 

Baekar*!  ( W.  JL)  Oalios :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.    With  96  IIlus.    3;.  6d. 

Baakar*!  (W.  B.)  Oharlaias:  or,  lUustrations  of 
the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  a6  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Bant*!  (i.  T.)  Tha  Bnlatd  Oltlas  of  HaaliaBa- 
land.    With  117  Illustrations,     y.  6d, 

BrMMj*!  (Lady)  k  Voyado  1b  tho  •BBBboaai  *. 

With  66  Illustrations.    3^.  6d. 

Bneklo*!  (H.  T.)  History  of  ClTlUiatlOB  la 
Bagland.     3  vols.     lof.  6(L 

OharohUl'i  (Winiton  B.)  Tho  Story  of  the 
Halakand  Field  Foroa,  1887.  With  6  Maps 
and  Plans,     y.  6d. 

Olodd*!  (B.)  Story  of  Oraatloa:  a  Plain  Accoun 
of  Evolution.    With  77  Illustrations,    y.  6d 

Oonyboaro  (Roy.  W.  J.)  and  Howion*i  (Tor; 
Boy.  J.  B.)  Life  and  Bpiitlet  of  St.  Paul 

With  46  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Doodairi  (L.)  Boddan  All :  a  Novel,     y.  6d. 

Doylo*!  (Sir  A.  Conan)  Hlcah  Clarke.    A  Tale  of 

Monmouth's  Rebellion.  With  10  Illusts.  y.6d. 

Doylo*!  (Sir  A.  (Sonan)  Tho  Captain  of  tho 
Polostar,  and  other  Tales.     3^.  6d. 

Doylo*!  (Sir  A.  Conan)  Tho  Rofndoo! :  A  Tale  of 
the  Huguenots.    With  25  Illustrations.    y6d. 

Doyle*!  (Sir  A.  (^nan)  The  Stark  If  unro  Lottoro. 

31.  (xf. 

Fronde*!  (J.  A.)  The  HUtory  of  Bndland,  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.     12  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Fronde*!  (J.  A.)  The  BnglUh  In  Ireland.  3  vols. 
los.  6d. 

Froude*!  (J.  A.)  The  DlYoroe  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon.    y.  6d. 

Fronde*!  (J.  A.)  The  SpanUh  Story  of  tho 
Armada,  and  other  Essays,     y.  6d. 

Froude*!(J.A.)Engll!h  Seamen  in  tho  Sixteenth 
Century,     y.  6d. 

Fronde*!  (J.  A.)  Short  Studle!  on  Great  Sub- 
ject!.   4  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Froude*!  (J.  A.)  Oceana,  or  England  and  Her 
(k>lonie!.    With  9  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 


Library. 


BACH  Volume. 

Fiaada*!  (J.  B.)Tho  CooBall  oTTraBt.   y.  U 

Fraodo*!   (J.  A.)   Tho    LIfli   aad   Lotton  d 

lao.    y.  6d. 

(J.  A.)  Thoona  -Gartyla:  a  History  of 
his  Life. 
1795-1835.  a  Tob.  7s,    1834-1881.  a  vols.  71. 

FroBdo*!  (J.  AO  OMar :  a  Sketch.    3^.  6d. 

Fiaada*!  (J.  AO  Tho  Two  Chlafh  of  Daaboy :  u 

Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century,    y.  U 

Fiaada*!  (J.  A.)   WrltlBi!,   BalaodoBi  fna 

y.6d. 

ttald^  (BaT.  O.  B.)  Lift  of  tho  Dahi  d 
WalHndtaa.    With  PortraiL     y.  6d, 

OraYlllo'o  (0.  C  F.)  Joanal  of  tha  Bol^  d 
KlBd  flaord*  lY^  KlBd  WlIllaBi  IT.,  aii 
QaaoB  Vlotorla.    8  vols.,  y.  6d.  each. 

BaWtfd*!  (H.  B.)  iha :  A  History  of  AdvcDtot 
With  32  Illtistrations.     y.  6d, 

Haddud*!  (H.  B.)  AllBB  gBatarmalB.     WiA 

90  Illustrations.    3^.  6tL 

HaddMd*!  (H.  B.)  OalaBal  QBaritah,  V.C:  1 
Tale  of  Countiy  Life.  With  Frootispieoe 
and  Vignette.     3r.  6d. 

HaddMd*!  (H.  B.)|01aapa«ra.    With  99  IBostn- 
tions.     y.  6d, 

HaddMd*!  (H.  B.)  Bfla  Brl^tayaa.    Witbp 

Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

BaWtfd*!  (H.  B.)  Boatriao.  With  FrontispiBS 
and  Vignette.    3^ .  6t/. 

Haddfurd*!  (H.  B.)  Blaek  Heart  aad  White  H«ft 

With  33  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Hadd»rd*i  (H.  B.)  Allan*!  Wlfa.  With  34  Illus- 
trations.    3^.  6d. 

Hadd»rd  (H.  B.)  Heart  of  tho  World.    With 

15  Illustrations.     3^.  6d, 

Hadd»rd*a  (H.  B.)  Hontosmna*!  Daodhtor.  With 

35  Illustrations.     3;.  6d, 

Hadd»rd*»  (H.  B.)  Swallow :  a  Tale  of  the  Great 
Trek.     With  8  Illustrations,     y.  6d, 

Haddard*!  (H.  B.)  Tho  Wltoh'i  Head.    With 

16  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Hadd»rd*»  (H.  B.)  Hr.  Hoason*!  WIIL    WHb 

16  Illustrations.    3^.  6d. 

Hadd^rd*!  (H.  B.)  Bada  tho  Uly.  With  33 
Illustrations.     3;.  6d, 

Hadd*rd*i(H.B.)Dawn.  With  16  Illusts.  y.U 

Hadd»rd*!  (H.  B.)  Tho  People  of  tho  Hist.   With 

16  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Haddard*!  (H.  B.)  Joan  Haste.  With  ao  lUus- 
trations.    3^.  6d. 

Haddard  (H.  B.)  and  Land*!  (A.)  Tha  WorM*i 
Desire.    With  27  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Harte*!  (Bret)  In  tho  Carqalaas  Woods  ai^ 

other  Storlo!.    3^.  6d. 

Holmholtz*!  (Hermann  Ton)  Popular  Loetaiii 
on  Solentlflc  Sulijoots.  With  68  lUustratioos- 
2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 
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The  Silver  Library — continued. 


Hop«*i  (JlBthony)  The  Heart  of  Prtnoeis  Owa. 

With  9  Illustrations.     3^.  td, 

Howltt*!  (W.)  Vtslto  to  Romarkablo  PImm. 

With  80  Illustrations.     3^ .  &/. 

JoOirlos*  (B.)  Tho  Story  of  Hy  Heart  x   My 

Autobiography.    With  Portrait    3J.  &/. 

Jollsrlos'  (B.)  Field  and  Hedierow.  With 
Portrait,    y.  6d. 

iefferles*(R.)B«dI>eer.  With  17  lUusts.  y,6d. 

Jefllurtes*  (B.)  Wood  Hadle:  a  Fable.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.    y.  6d. 

Jefferles  (B.)  Tho  ToUeri  of  the  Held.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
3J.  6d. 

Eaye  (Blr  i.)  and  HaUeaoB'e  (Colonel)  History 
of  the  Indian  Hntlny  of  1887-t.  6  vols. 
y,  6d,  each. 

Knl^t*8  (B.  P.)  The  Omlie  of  the  'Alerte': 

the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  a 
Maps  and  23  Illustrations,    y.  6d, 

Knliht*B(B.  P.)  Where  Three  Bmplree  Heetx  a 

Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet.  Baltistan,  Gilgit.  With  a  Map 
and  54  Illustrations.     3;.  6d. 

Enl^t'e  (B.  F.)  The  '  Paloon  >  on  the  Baltle :  a 
Coasting  Voyage  from  Hammersmith  to 
Copenhagen  m  a  Three-Ton  Yacht.  With 
Map  and  11  Illustrations.    3;.  6d. 

Enlght*i  (B.  F.)  The  Cralee  of  the  <  Falcon.* 

A  Voyage  to  South  America  in  a  30-Ton 
Yacht.  With  2  Maps  and  13  Illustrations. 
y-  6d. 

Kdstlin*i  (i.)  Ufe  of  Lather.  With  62  Illustra- 
tions and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.     3;.  6d. 

Lang*!  (Jl.)  JLngllnd  Bketehee.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions,   y.  6d. 

Lang*e  (JL)  Custom  and  Myth :  Studies  of  Early 
Usage  and  Belief.     3;.  6d. 

Lang*i  (B.)Cook  Lane  and  Common-Benie.  y.  6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  The  Book  of  Dreamt  and  Qhosts« 

3J.  6a. 

Lang's  (A.)  k  Honk  of  Fife :  a  Story  of  the 
Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illustrations. 
y.6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Hyth,Bitaal,  and  Beliglon.  2  vols.  7s. 

Lees  (i.  A.)  and  Clatterbaek's  (W.  J.)  B.O. 
1887,  A  Bamble  In  British  Colmnbla.  With 
Maps  and  75  Illustrations.     3;.  6d 

UYott-Yeato'   (B.)    The    CheYaller    D'Anriao. 

y.  6d. 

Haeaolay's  (Lord)  Complete  Works.  '  Albany ' 
Edition.  With  12  Portraits.  12  vols.  y.  6d, 
each. 

Haeaolay's  (Lord)  Bssays  and  Lays  of  Anelent 
Borne,  etc.  With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations 
to  the  •  Lays '.      y.  6d. 

Haoleod's  (H.  D.)  Blemento  of  Banking,    y.  6d, 

Hanhman'e  (J.  C)  Hemolri  of  Blr  Henry 
HaToloek.    3^.  6d, 


Haeon  (A.  B.  W.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  Parson  Kelly. 

y.  6d, 

Herl¥ale*e   (Dean)   History   of    the   Bomaas 
onder  the  Bmplre.    8  vols.    3J.  6d.  each. 

Hill's  (i.  B.)  PoUtleal  Beonomy.    y,6d. 

HUl's  (J.  B.)  Bystem  of  Logle.    3;.  6d. 

HUner's  (Oeo.)  Country  Pleasnres :  the  Chroni- 
cle of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  (jarden.     y.  6d, 

Bansen's  (P.)  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland. 

With  142  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     y.  6d, 

Phllllpps-Wolley's  (0.)  Bnap:  a  Legend  of  the 
Lone  Mountain   With  13  Illustrations.  3;.  6d. 

Proetor's  (B.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us.     3J.  6d. 

Proetor's  (B.  A.)  The  Bzpanse  of  HeaToa.  y,  6d, 

Proetor's  (B.  A.)  Light  Belenoe  for  Leisure 
Houn.    3^.  6d. 

Proetor's  (B.  A.)  The  Hoon.    3^.  6(L 

Proetor's  (B.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  y,6d, 

Proetor's  (B.  A.)  Our  Plaoe  among  Inflnltles : 

a  Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities 
around  us.    y.  6d. 

Proetor's  (B.  A.)  Other  Buns  than  Ours.  3;.  td, 

Proetor's  (B.  A.)  Bough  Ways  made  Bmooth. 

y.  6d. 

Proetor's(B.A.)PleasantWays  In  Belenoe.  y.6d' 

Proetor's  (B.  A.)  Hyths  and  HarYoU  of  As- 
tronomy,   y.  6d. 

Proetor's  (B.  A.)  Batnre  Btudles.    3;.  6d. 

Proetor's  (B.  A.)  Leisure  Beadlngs.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  Edward  Clodd,  Andrew 
Wilson,  Thomas  Foster,  and  A.  C. 
Ranyard.     With  Illustrations.     3;.  6d. 

Bossettl's  (Haria  F.)  A  Bhadow  of  Dante,  y.  6d. 

Bmlth's  (B.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians.   With  Maps,  Plsuis,  etc.    3J.  6d. 

Btanley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of  Birds. 

With  160  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Btephen's  (Blr  Leslie)  The  Playl^und  of  Burope 

(The  Alps).    With  4  Illustrations,     y,  6d, 

BteTenson's  (B.  L.)  The  Btrange  Case  of  Dr. 
iekyll  and  Hr.  Hyde;  with  other  Fables.  y,bd, 

BtoTonson  (B.  L.)  and  Osboume's  (LL)  The 
Wrong  Box.    y.  6d. 

BtoYonson  (Bobert  Louis)  and  BteTenson's 
(Fanny  Tan  de  Orift)  Here  Bow  Arabian 
Bights. — The  Dynamiter.    3;.  6d. 

TroTolyan's  (Blr  0.  O.)  The  Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox.    3^.  6d. 

Weyman's  (Btanley  J.)  The  House  of  the 
Wolf :  a  Romance.    3^ .  6d. 

Wood's  (BoT.  i.  0.)  Petland  BoTlslted.  With 
33  Illustrations     y.  6d. 

Wood's  (BoT.  i.  0.)  Btrange  Dwellings.  With 
60  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Wood's  (BoT.  J.  O.)  Out  of  Doors.  With  xx 
Illustrations.    3;.  6d. 
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Cookery,  Domestie 

Acton.  —  Modern   Cookery.      By 

Ellea  Acton.  With  150  Woodcntt.  Pep. 
8vo.,  4s.  6i. 

AngwiiL — Simple  Hints  on  Choke 
OF  Food,  with  Tested  and  Economical 
Redpes.  For  SchooU,  Homes,  and  Classes 
for  Technical  Instruction.  ByM.C.  Amowin, 
Diplomate  (First  Class)  of  the  National 
Union  for  the  Technical  Training  of  Women, 
etc    Crown  8vo.,  zi. 

Ashlnr. — Health  en  the  Nursery. 

By  Hbnry  Ashby,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Ph^i- 
cian  to  the  Manchester  Children's  HospitaL 
With  25  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  net. 

Bull  (Thomas,  M.D.); 
Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Man- 
agbment  of  their  Health  during  the 
Period  of  Pregnancy.  Fq>.8vo.,  sewed, 
XI.  6i. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21.  net. 

The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  sewed,  11.  6<f. ;  doth,  gilt 
edges,  2s.  net. 

Crichton.  —  Household  Cookery^ 
Practical  Recipes.  By  E.  Crichton, 
First  Class  Diploma  Northern  Union 
Schools  of  Cookery.     Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

De  Salis  (Mrs.). 
A    LA    Mode    Cookery:    Up-to- 
date  Redpes.     With  24  Plates  (z6  in 
Colour).    Crown  8vo.,5i.  net. 

Cakes    and    Confections    i    la 

Mode,    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d, 
Dogs:    A    Manual    for    Amateurs. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d, 
Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  i  la 

Mode,    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  td. 


Management,  &e. 

De  Salis  {^uuy-<mUinu§d. 
Dressed  Vegetables  J)  i^  Mode. 

Pep.  8vowi  IS  6rf. 

Drinks  J)  la  Mode.  Fqp.  Svo.,  is.M. 

SNTRitES  i  la  Mode.     Pep.  Sva, 
19.  6d. 

FtoRAL  Decorations.     Pep.  Svo, 

u.6tf. 
Gardening  ^  la  Mode.    Fcp.  Svo. 

Part  I.,  Vegetables,  is.   M.    Part  IL, 
Pmits,  IS.  6a. 

National  Viands i  la  Mode.  Fcp. 

ovo.,  IS.  6b. 

New-laid  Eggs.  Pqp.  8vo.»  is.  ^ 
Oysters  J)  la  Mode.    Pep.  8va, 

is.6tf. 

Puddings  and  Pastry  ^  la  Mode. 

Pq>.  8vo.,  IS.  6rf. 

Savouries  k  la  Mode.     Fcp.  8va, 

u.6tf. 
Soups  and  Dressejd  I^sw  A  la 

Mode.    Fcp.  Svo.,  is.  td. 
Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  k  la 

Mode.    Fcp.  8vo.,  u.  U. 
Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  Im- 

comes.    Pep.  Svo.,  IS.  6rf. 
Wrinkles     and     Notioms     fom 

EwERY  Household.    Crown  8«ci.,u.  fill 

Poole. — Cookery  NOR  the  Dmaeetk. 

By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Pools.  Whh  Prefae 
by  Dr.  Pavy.    Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  M. 

Rotheram. — Household   Cookery 

Recipes,  By  M.  A.  Rotheram,  First  Class 
Diploma,  National  Training  School  d 
Cookery,  London ;  Instructress  to  the  Bed- 
fordshire County  Council.     Crown  8va,  2s. 


The  Fine  Arts  and  Musie. 


Benn. — Stvle  in  Furniture.     By 

R.  Davis  Benn.  With  102  Plates  by  W. 
C.  Baldock.     8vo.,  215.  net. 

Bume- Jones. — The  Beginning  of 

THE  World:  Twenty-five  Pictures  by 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Bart.  Medium 
4to.,  boardS)  75.  6d.  net. 

Burns  and  Colenso. — Living  Ana- 
tomy, By  Cecil  L.  Burns,  R.B.A.,  and 
Robert  J.  Colenso,  M.A.,  M.D.  40  Plates, 
II J  by  8|  ins.,  each  Plate  containing  Two 
Figures — (a)  A  Natural  Male  or  FemaJe 
Figure  \(h)  The  same  Figure  Anatomatised. 
In  a  Portfolio,  75.  bd,  net. 


Ellgood    and    3^}ey\\.—Soms 

English  Gardens,  after  Ora>%ing8  ^ 
George  S.  Elloood,  R.I.,  with  Notes  bf 
Gertrude  Jekyll.  50  Coloured  PUte^ 
Royal  4to.,  425.  net. 

Hamlin.—^  Text-Book  of  ths\ 
History  of  Architecture.  By  A.  D.  F- 1 
Hamlin,  A.M.  With  229  Illustratioai'| 
Crown  8vo.,  ys,  6d. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). 
Music  and  Morals.    With  Portra^ 

of  the  Author.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net 

My  Musical  Life.  With  Portia*! 
of  Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustratio(&  | 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 
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The  Fine  Arts  and  Musio — continued. 


Huish,   Head,   and    Longman. — 

Samplers  and  Tapbstry  Embroidsriss, 
By  Marcus  B.  Huish,  LL.B.  ;  also  '  The 
Stitchery  of  the  Same/  by  Mrs.  Head; 
and  '  Foreign  Samplers,'  by  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Longman.  With  30  Reproductions  m 
Colour,  and  40  Illustrations  in  Mono- 
chrome.   4to.,  £2  25.  net. 

Henderson. — Modera    Musical 

Drift.  By  W.  J.  Henderson.  Crown 
8vo.,  4s.  6J. 

Hullah. — The  History  of  Modern 
Music.    By  John  Hullah.    8vo.,  85.  6d. 

Jameson  (Mrs.  Anna). 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  con- 
taining Legends  of  the  Angels  and  Arch- 
angels, the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles,  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, the  Patron  Saints,  the  Martyrs, 
the  Early  Bishops,  the  Hermits,  and  the 
Warrior-Saints  of  Christendom,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Fine  Arts.  With  19  Etchmgs 
and  187  Woodcuts.   2  vols.  Svo.,  205.  net. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders, 

as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts,  com- 
prising the  Benedictines  and  Augustines, 
and  Orders  derived  from  their  Rules,  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary.  With 
II  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts,  i  vol. 
8vo.,  105.  net. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna,  or 
Blbssbd  Virgin  Mary.  Devotional  with 
and  without  the  Infant  Jesus,  Historical 
from  the  Annunciation  to  the  Assumption, 
as  represented  in  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Christian  Art.  With  27  Etchings  and 
165  Woodcuts.     I  vol.    8vo.,  los.  net. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  as  ex- 
emplified in  Works  of  Art,  with  that  of 
His  Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
other  persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Jameson  ;  continued  and  completed  by 
Lady  Eastlake.  With  31  Etchings 
and  281  Woodcuts.   2  vols.   8vo.,  205.  net. 

Matthay  (Tobias,  Fellow  and  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  etc.). 

The  Act  of   Touch  in  all    its 

DiVBRSiTY.  An  Analysis  and  Synthesis 
of  Pianoforte  Tone  Production.  With 
22  Illustrations.     Svo.,  75.  td. 

The  First  Principles  of  Piano- 
forte Playing^  being  an  extract  from 
the  Author's  '  The  Act  of  Touch  '.  Crown 
8vo.,  25.  6(f. 


Macfarren.  —  Lectures  on  Har- 
mony.    By  Sir  Gborob  A.  Macfarren. 

8vO.,  125. 

Morris  (William). 

Architecture,  Industry  and 
Wealth.  Collected  Papers.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art.    Five 

Lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham,  Lon- 
don, etc.,  in  1878-1881.     Cr  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the 
Distribution  OF  Prizes  to  Students 
OF  THE  Birmingham Mu^ icipal  School 
of  Art  on  21ST  February^  i 894.  8vo., 
2s.  6d.  net.     (Printed  in  *  GoltUn '  Type.) 

Some  Hints  on  Pattern-Design- 
ing :  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Working 
Men's  College,  London,  on  loth  Decem- 
ber, 188 1.     8vo.,  25.  6d.  net.    {Printed  in 

*  Golden*  Type.) 

Arts  and  its  Producers  (1888) 
and  the  Arts  and  Crafts  of  To-day 
(1889).     Svo.,  25.  6d.  net.      {Printed  in 

*  Golden*  Type.) 

Arts   and   Crafts  Essays.      By 

Members  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society.     With  a  Preface  by  William 
Morris.     Crown  Svo.,  25.  6d.  net. 
*»•  For   Mr.   William   Morris's  other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  28  and  40. 

Newlandsmith.  —  The   Teatple  of 

Art:  a  Plea  for  the  Higher  Realisation 
of  the  Artistic  Vocation.  By  Ernest 
Newlandsmith.  With  Frontispiece.  Cr. 
Svo.,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Scott. — Portraitures    of    Julius 

Cmsar  :  a  Monograph.  By  Frank  Jesup 
Scott.  With  38  Plates  and  49  Figures  in 
the  Text.     Imperial  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Vanderpoel.  —  Colour   Problems  : 

SL  Practical  Manual  for  the  Lay  Student  of 
Colour.  By  Emily  Noyes  Vanderpoel. 
With  117  Plates  in  Colour.  Sq.  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Van  Dyke. — A  Text-Book  on  the 
History  of  Painting.  By  John  C.  Van 
Dyke.   With  no  Illustrations.   Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Willard.  —  History  of  Modern 
Itauan  Art.  By  Ashton  Rollins 
Willard.  Part  I.  Sculpture.  Part  II. 
Painting.  Part  III.  Architecture.  With 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  numerous 
fiill-page  illustrations.     8vo.,  215.  net. 

Wotton. — The  Elements  of  Archi- 
tecture. Collected  by  Henry  Wotton, 
Kt.,  from  the  best  Authors  and  Examples. 
Royal  i6mo.,  boards,  los.  6^.  net. 
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Misoellaneons  and 


Works. 


American     Literary    Criticism. 

Se  ected  and  Edited,  with  an  Introductory 
Essay,  by  William  Morton  Payne,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.,  6j.  net. 

Auto  da  Fi  and  other  Essays: 

some  being  Essays  in  Fiction.  By  the 
Author  of  *  Essays  in  Paradox  *  and  *  Ex- 
ploded Ideas '.    Crown  8vo.,  51. 

BBgthot.—ZJT£iiAJiy  Studies,  By 
Walter  Baobhot.  With  Portrait.  3  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  td.  each. 

Baring-Gould. — Curious  Myths  of 

THE  MiDDLB  Agrs.  By  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould.     Crown  8vo.,  3^.  td. 

Bajrnes.  —  Shakespeare    Studies, 

and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Spencer  Baynes,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With  a 
Biographical  Preface  by  Profiessor  Lewis 
Campbell.    Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Bonnell.  —  Charlotte     BrontR, 

Gborgb  Eliot^  Janb  Austsn:  Studies  in 
their  Works.  By  Henry  H.  Bonnell. 
Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d,  net. 

Booth. — The  Discovery  and  De- 

CIPHBRMBNT  OF  THB  TRILINGUAL  CUNEI- 
FORM Inscriptions,  By  Arthur  John 
BooT^,  M.A.  With  a  Plan  of  Persepolis. 
8vo.     145.  net. 

Burgoyne.  —  Collotype  Facsimile 
AND  Type  Transcript  op  an  Eliza- 
bethan Manuscript,  preserved  at 
Alnwick  Castle,  Northumberland. 
Transcribed  and  Edited  with  Notes  and 
Introduction  by  Frank  J.  Burgoyne,  Lib- 
rarian of  the  Lambeth  Public  Libraries. 
With  go  full-page  Collotype  Facsimiles  and 
4  other  Illustrations.  Royal  4to.,  £^  4i. 
net. 

Charities  Register,  The  Annual, 

AND  Digest:  being  a  Classified  Register 
of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metropolis. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Christie. — Selected    Essa  ys.      By 

Richard  Copley  Christie,  M.A.,  Oxon. 
Hon.  LL.D.,  Vict.  With  2  Portraits  and  3 
other  Illustrations.     8vo.,  125.  net. 

Dickinson. — King  Arthur  in  Corn- 
wall. By  W.  HowsHip  Dickinson,  M.D. 
With  5  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  41.  td. 

Essays  in  Paradox.    By  the  Author 

of  '  Exploded  Ideas  '  and  '  Times  and 
Days  \     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


Evans. — 7^e  Ancient  Stone  Im- 

PLBMBNTS,  IVEAPONS  AND  ORNAMENTS  OF 

Great  Uritain.  By  Sir  John  Evamb, 
K.C.B.  With  537  lUustrations.  Siro., 
los.  6d.  net. 


ram.  —  ITorses       and 

Stables.  By  Lieut.-General  Sir  F. 
FiTZWYORAM,  Bart.  With  56  pages  of 
Illustrations.    Svc,  31.  net. 

Frost  —  A    Medley   Book.      By 

Gborob  Frost.    Crown  Svo.,  35.  6tf.  net. 
Giikes.  —  The  New  Revolution. 

By  A.  H.  GzLKKS,  Master  of  Dulwich 
College.     Fcp.  8vo.,  u.  net. 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

A  Farmer's  Year  :  being  his  Com- 
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